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PREFACE  TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION. 


h  preparing  a  Second  Edition  of  this  Manual  I  have 
carefully  revdsed  every  page,  and  have  made  such 
additions — ^particularly  in  respect  of  the  anatomy 
oi  the  brain — as  seemed  called  for.  In  order  to 
enable  the  student  to  test  his  knowledge  after 
dissection,  I  liave  introduced  a  series  of  sectional 
^ew8  of  the  limhs  and  trunk,  and  have  for  this 
P^ae  availed  myself  of  the  able  assistance  of 
^.  (j.  E.  li.  Pearse,  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy  at 
^0  Westminster  Hospital.  In  illustrating  the 
anatomy  of  the  convolutions  of  the  brain  I  have 
employed  tlie  drawings  illustrating  Mr.  Marshall's 
paper  on  the  subject,  with  that  gentleman's  permis- 
sion.  In  conclusion,  I  have  to  thank  several 
^acliers  of  anatomy  in  various  parts  of  the  king- 
doni  for  kind  suggestions,  and  to  express  a. hope 
mt  the  work  may  prove  of  service  to  students  of 
anatomy. 

CHEISTOPHEE  HEATH. 

^  Cavendish  Place,  "W. 
September,  1869. 


PEEFACE  TO  THE  FIEST  EDITION. 


In  preparing  this  work  I  have  constantly  borne  in  mind 
the  requirements  of  the  Student,  whose  time  for  anatom- 
ical study  is  limited  to  two  or,  at  most,  three  winters, 
and  have  endeavoured,  as  far  as  is  possible,  to  simplify 
anatomical  details  without  omitting  any.  With  the  view 
of  giving  interest  and  practical  importance  to  anatomical 
study,  I  have  called  attention  to  those  leading  facts  which 
bear  directly  upon  the  practice  of  Medicine  and  Surgery, 
and  especially  the  operations  ;  and  have  not  scrupled  to 
assist  the  remembrance  of  mere  anatomical  facts  by  those 
artificial  aids  which  many  years'  experience  has  proved  to 
be  useful.  The  order  in  which  the  several  regions  are 
dissected  is  that  which  I  have  found  most  convenient  for 
the  Student  to  pursue. 

The  Illustrations  are  from  various  sources,  and  I  have 
to  £kcknowledge  the  liberality  of  Mr.  Erasmus  Wilson ; 
MM.  Hirschfeld,  Leveill6,  and  Baillidre  ;  Mr.  FeigussoQ  ; 
Mr.  John  Wood ;  and  Dr.  Savage,  for  permission  to  em- 
ploy drawings  from  their  respective  works.  The  original 
illustrations  are  from  drawings  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Gray  (for- 
merly Demonstrator  of  Anatomy  at  the  Westminster 
Hospital),  of  recent  dissections  made  under  my  own 
superintendence ;  and  my  best  thanks  are  due  to  that 
gentleman  for  the  care  and  skill  he  has  displayed.  The 
engravings  were  entrusted  to  the  experienced  hands  of 
Messrs.  Butterworth  and  Heath. 

I  have  to  acknowledge  much  kind  and  able  assistance 
from  Mr.  W.  F.  Teevan,  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy  at 
the  Westminster  Hospital ;  Mr.  C.  W.  B.  Bell,  late  De- 
monstrator, Trinity  College,  Dublin ;  and  Mr.  Gray,  in 
revising  the  sheets  during  their  passage  through  the  press. 

September,  1864. 
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lANUAL  OF  PMCTICAL  ANATOMY. 


INTRODUCTION. 

Br  Practical  Auatomy  is  meant  the  study  of  Anatomy  by 
dissection  of  the  dead  body,  in  contradistinction  to  Do- 
scriptiye  Anatomy,  taught  by  lectures,  diagrams,  and 
preparations. 

In  dissecting,  there  are  four  principal  objects  to  be 
constantly  borne  in  mind  by  the  student : — 1st.  The  im* 
pression  on  the  memory  of  those  facts  of  general  anatomy 
taaght  in  the  lectures.  2nd.  The  study  of  those  parts  of 
the  body  more  especially  concerned  in  surgical  afi'ections 
and  operations.  3rd.  The  education  of  the  sense  of  touch, 
and  of  the  hand  in  the  use  of  instruments ;  and  4th,  the 
education  of  the  eye  in  the  knowledge  of  the  several 
tissues  of  the  body,  in  various  positions,  and  imder  vary- 
ing circumstances.  It  is  to  assist  the  student  in  these 
requirements  that  the  following  work  is  designed,  and 
every  effort  has  been  made  to  present  the  facts  of  Anatomy 
in  such  a  manner,  that  they  may  be  most  easily  grasped 
by  the  mind  and  retained  by  the  memory ;  it  will  be 
found  also,  that  as  far  as  is  compatible  with  a  work  of 
the  kind,  attention  is  drawn  to  all  those  points  which 
have  especial  interest  in  the  practice  of  medicine  or 
surgery,  and  directions  are  given  for  the  performance  of 
many  operations  ^ich  do  not  seriously  interfere  with 
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or  injure  the  dissection.  The  education  of  the  eye  is  a 
gradual  and  tedious  process,  but  one  which  is  pretty, 
certain  to  be  satisfactorily  accomplished  if  the  studeiAj 
do  but  use  his  hands  properly,  and  therefore  a  few  wordK 
on  the  manual  part  of  dissection  may  not  be  out  of  place. 

First,  as  to  the  instruments  requisite  for  dissection* 
A  case  containing  six  or  eight  scalpels,  two  pairs  of  sciasora, 
a  pair  of  dissecting  forceps,  a  set  of  chain-hooksy  a  blow< 
pipe,  and  a  probe,  will  enable  the  student  to  make 
requisite  dissections,  supposing  that  he  is  allowed 
use  of  a  saw  and  chisel  in  the  dissecting  room.  Gi 
variety  exists  in  dissecting  cases,  both  as  to  form 
expense,  but  so  long  as  the  instruments  themselves  ai 
strong  and  good,  the  simpler  the  case  the  better.  | 

Scalpels  for  dissection  are  made  of  two  principal  sbapef 
in  one,  the  edge  is  bevelled  to  the  point,  the  back  bei| 
straight ;  in  the  other,  both  back  and  edge  are  beveUedf 
a  point  midway  between  the  two.  The  latter  form  is  pd 
ferable  for  most  purposes.  The  blade  should  not  be  m«l 
than  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  and  never  double-edged, 
the  material  of  which  the  handle  is  constnicted  ieii 
matter  of  indifference. 

For  all  ordinary  dissection,  it  will  be  found  most 
venient  to  hold  the  scalpel  like  a  pen ;  but  for  cleaning 
fascia  off  muscles,  and  following  out  small  nerves,  itj 
better  to  hold  it  reserved,  so  that  the  bach  of  the  kni  -: ; 
may  be  against  the  tissue  which  is  to  be  preserved  / 
making  the  first  incision  through  the  skin  of  a  limb,  or:  ^ 
any  other  position  where  a  long  incision  is  required,  w  ..  ; 
knife  may,  with  advantage,  be  held  under  the  baDdij  ..-i 
which  the  wrist  has  more  play,  and  the  student  has  the  a.  i^-^, 
portunity  of  practising  a  mode  of  holding  the  knife,  whichi  14 ., 
will  find  very  useful  when  operating  on  the  living  body*  ..-^ 

The  forceps  should  be  broad  at  the  extremities  sf.:u^ 
coarsely  serrated,  so  that  it  may  retain  a  firm  hold  on  sol 
portions  of  tissue.      It  is  very  important  that  the  forcfi).;, ;, 
should  not  be  too  strong  in  the  spring,  for  in  that  <»8e<-ej|, 
becomes  so  fatiguing  to  the  hand  that  it  is  impoBsiblei  ■'  - 

continue  its  use  for  any  length  of  time,  '^ 

*  -hi 
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The  forceps  should  be  held  lightly  between  the  thumb 
id  the  first  and  second  fingers  of  the  left  hand,  which 
tay  be  steadied  by  resting  the  little  finger  on  a  neigh- 
ouringpart. 

The  chain-hooks  should  be  strong,  and  bent  in  the  di* 
action  of  the  thickness  and  not  of  the  breadth  of  the  steel, 
9  is  sometimes  done.  These  latter  are  very  inferior, 
eing  liable  to  be  unbent  under  any  considerable  strain. 
Jare  should  be  taken  that  the  chains  are  firmly  linked, 
nd  that  the  central  ring  is  sufficiently  stout  to  bear  any 
brce  that  may  be  applied  to  it.  The  scissprs  should  be 
arge  and  strong,  and  it  will  be  found  to  be  advantageous 
to  have  one  curved  pair,  which  is  very  useful  in  preparing 
the  liganaents.  Sounds  and  staffs  will  be  required  for  the 
purpose  of  practising  the  introduction  of  the  instruments 
bto  the  bladder  ;  but  these  are  found  in  most  dissecting 
rooms,  together  with  saws  and  other  laxge  tools  requisite 
for  dissection. 

The  student  will  do  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  he  will 
^bably  be  called  upon  in  after  Ufe  to  operate  on  the 
^ving  body,  the  only  true  preparation  for  which  is  careful 
Section  ;  he  should  therefore,  as  far  as  possible,  conduct 
his  dissections  as  methodically  and  with  as  much  care 
if  operating  on  the  liviog  body,  and  by  this  means  he 
II  do  much  to  fit  himself  for  his  duties  as  a  practical 
irgeon. 

In  removing  the  skin,   the  first  incisions  should  be 

lade  at  once  through  its  whole  thickness,  and  a  comer 

niig  held  with  the  forceps,  the  knife  is  to  be  carried 

ith  a  sweeping  movement  beneath  it,  the  edge  being 

awards  the  skin  and  the  back  to  the  fascia,  which  should 

left  smooth  and  uniform.    The  imder  surface  of  skin 

[eatly  reflected  is  white,  and  the  tissue  beneath  it  more 

}r  less  yellow. 

In  cleaning  muscles,  it  is  essential  to  have  the  fibres 

etched  and  rendered  tense,  which  may  be  accomplished 

t>y  moving  the  Hmb  or  applying  the  hooks.    A  muscle 

ptiould  invariably  be  cleaned  along  its  fibres ;  the  dissector 

I  Wgiiming  at  one  edge  and  advancing  steadily  to  the  other, 
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and  thus  reflecting  a  complete  layer  of  fascia ;  the  knife 
being  held  with  the  back  to  the  muscle,  to  avoid  injury 
to  it.  The  attachments  of  a  muscle  (origin  and  insertion) 
should  be  most  carefully  followed  out ;  but  it  is  important 
also  to  clean  the  fascia  from  the  whole  length  of  the 
muscle,  or  it  will  soon  look  dirty. 

The  arteries  of  a  subject  are  usually  injected,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  follow  out  all  the  minute  branches  without 
this  assistance  ;  but  opportunity  should  be  taken  by  the 
advanced  student  to  repeat  his  dissection  upon  an  unin- 
fected subject,  in  which  the  relations  and  appearance  of 
the  parts  more  closely  resemble  those  of  the  living  body. 

The  main  trunks  of  the  nerves  and  their  principal 
brau0hes  are  readily  followed  out,  but  their  minute  rami- 
fications require  more  time  and  labour  than  a  student  can 
afford  to  bestow  upon  them. 

The  student  should  bear  in  mind  that  his  manual 
labour  is  only  a  part  of  his  duty,  and  will  be  thrown  away, 
unless  he  at  the  same  time  study  the  description  of  the 
part  upon  which  he  is  engaged  ;  he  should  not  therefore 
carry  the  dissection  further  than  he  can  learn  the 
description  on  the  same  day,  and  at  the  subject;  and 
should  if  possible  re-peruse  the  description  in  the  evening, 
and  always  on  the  next  morning,  before  carrying  the  dis- 
section any  further. 

In  order  to  preserve  a  part,  it  is  essential  that 
the  dissector  should  himself  secure  the  skin  around 
it  with  a  few  stitches,  and  wrap  it  with  damp  cloths. 
These  may  be  dipped  in  some  preservative  solution, 
or  common  salt  may  be  grated  finely  over  the  part. 
This  latter,  however,  destroys  the  colour  of  the  part  and 
its  smooth  appearance.  A  dissected  part  should  be 
sponged  over  daily,  when  it  is  uncovered  for  fresh  dissec- 
tion. 


i) 


PART  I. 

DISSECTION  OF  THE  ARM, 


IThe  Sitident  is  requested  to  read  tlhe  *  Introduction*  before  com* 
mencing  the  dissection^  unless  lie  has  done  so  previously.'] 

Befobe  beginning  the  dissection,  the  student  should 
make  himself  fully  acquainted  with  the  external  configura- 
tion of  the  part,  and  the  relations  of  surface-markings  to 
tleeper  structures ;  and  if  he  has  already  dissected  this 
region,  he  should  make  the  incisions  necessary  to  expose 
the  several  arteries  in  the  positions  in  which  they  are 
usually  tied,  according  to  the  directions  which  accompany 
the  description  of  each  vessel,  taking  care  not  to  disturb 
the  tissues  unnecessarily,  and  to  stitch  up  the  incisions 
without  delay. 

The  curves  of  the  clavicle  are  generally  seen  with  ease  ; 
but  the  linger  should  be  carried  along  the  bone  to  note 
any  irregularity  denoting  old  fracture,  and  to  trace  its 
^iculatiou  with  the  acromion  process  of  the  scapula. 
The  stemo-clavicular  joint  should  also  be  examined,  and 
if  the  arm  is  freely  moved,  the  extensive  range  of  motion 
in  .that  joint  will  be  better  appreciated.  The  develop- 
ment of  the  mammary  region  will  vary  according  to  the 
Bex  and  age  of  the  subject.  In  the  case  of  a  female  sub- 
ject, the  advanced  student  should  notice  the  condition  of 
the  nipple  and  its  surrounding  areola,  as  indicating  pre- 
vious pregnancies  or  the  contrary,  and  may  advantageously 
practise  removal  of  the  breast  by  two  elliptical  incisions, 
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one  above,  the  other  below  the  nipple,  taking  gi-eat 
care  to  remove  the  whole  of  the  breast,  and  not  to 
leave  any  glandular  tissue  attached  to  the  skin  or  the 
deeper  structures. 

The  roundness  of  the  shoulder  will  be  found  to  depend 
upon  the  projection  of  the  head  of  the  humerus  beyond 
the  bony  arch  formed  above  it  by  the  acromion  and 
clavicle,  and  in  a  thin  subject  the  head  of  the  bone  and 
the  bicipital  groove  may  be  readily  felt  when  the  arm  is 
rotated.  About  a  finger's  breadth  to  the  inner  side  of  the 
head  of  the  humerus,  and  indistinctly  felt  on  account  of 
the  muscles  attached  to  it,  is  the  coracoid  process,  and 
the  relation  of  these  bones  in  health  should  be  fully  ap- 
preciated. In  a  muscular  subject,  a  long,  nearly  vertical 
groove  or  dimple  at  this  point  marks  the  separation  be- 
tween the  deltoid  and  pectoralis  major;  and  another, 
seen  occasionally  extending  obliquely  from  near  the 
inner  end  of  the  clavicle,  marks  the  division  between  the 
sternal  and  clavicular  fibres  of  the  latter  muscle.  By 
lifting  the  arm  and  drawing  it  from  the  body,  the  anterior 
and  posterior  boundaries  of  the  axilla  will  be  made  pro* 
minent,  and  the  fascia  extending  from  one  to  the  other 
will  be  put  on  the  stretch  so  that  the  finger  cannot  be 
pushed  into  the  armpit ;  whereas  if  the  arm  is  brought  to 
the  side  the  fascia  is  relaxed,  and  the  finger  will  readily 
reach  the  head  and  neck  of  the  humerus,  with  the  great 
vessels  and  nerves  to  their  inner  side,  and  internal  to 
these  again,  the  wall  of  the  thorax,  with  probably  some 
lymphatic  glands. 

The  brachial  artery  and  nerves  can  be  traced  along  the 
inner  border  of  the  biceps  to  the  bend  of  the  elbow,  and 
the  shaft  of  the  humerus  can  be  readily  felt.  In  front  of 
the  elbow  is  a  hollow,  corresponding  to  a  s{)ace  to  be  after- 
wards dissected,  and  occasionally  the  superficial  veins 
stand  out  prominently,  in  which  case  vensBsection  should 
be  practised.  The  prominent  internal  condyle  of  the 
humerus  and  its  relation  to  the  olecranon  process  of  the 
uln».  fl.ra  readily  seen,  and  the  ulnar  nerve  can  be  felt 
b  wo  points  of  bone.    The  rounded  external 
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condyle,  with  the  ridge  leading  to  it,  can  he  felt  in  most 
subjects^  as  also  the  head  of  the  radius,  which  should 
be  rotated,  that  its  relation  to  the  condyle  may  be  better 
appreciated. 

In  the  fore-arm  the  radius  can  be  but  little  felt,  except 
at  its  lower  extremity ;  but  the  olecranon  process  and 
sharp  posterior  margin  of  the  ulna  are  always  to  be  dis- 
tinguished even  in  very  muscular  subjects.  It  should  be 
observed  that  the  ulna  is  the  more  prominent  of  the  two 
bones  at  its  lower  end,  whilst  the  end  of  the  radius  is  a 
little  lower  down  than  that  of  the  ulna ;  the  styloid  pro- 
cess of  each  can  be  readily  distinguished.  The  tendons  of 
the  flexor  carpi  radialis  and  flexor  carpi  ulnaris  are  usually 
prominent,  and  serve  as  guides  to  the  radial  and  ulnar 
arteries,  which  may  be  felt  (if  injected)  to  the  outer  side 
of  each  tendon.  The  metacarpus  and  phalanges  are  to  be 
examined,  ^d  the  advanced  student  may  advantageously 
amputate  one  or  two  fingers  (middle  or  ring).  It  is  to  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  transverse  markings  on  either 
the  palmar  or  dorsal  aspect  of  the  fingers;  form  no  guide 
to  the  articulation,  which  is  always  nearer  to  the  nail. 
When  the  finger  is  bent,  the  prominence  at  the  articula- 
tion is  due  to  the  proximal  phalanx,  and  the  joint  is 
below  that  point.  The  best  rule,  therefore,  in  amputating 
through  the  phalangeal  articulations,  is  to  bend  the 
phalanx  which  is  to  be  removed  to  a  right  angle  with 
the  one  above  it,  and  to  begin  the  incision  at  a  point 
midway  in  the  thickness  of  the  upper  phalanx,  cutting ' 
transversely  to  a  corresponding  point  on  the  opposite  side. 

The  limb  should  be  carefully  bandaged  from  the  fingers 
to  the  middle  of  the  upper  arm,  and  only  uncovered  as 
may  be  necessary  in  the  progress  of  the  dissection. 

[The  arm  being  drawn  away  from  the  side,  an  incision 
is  to  be  made  half  an  inch  to  one  side  of  the  median  line 
of  the  sternum  in  its  whole  length,  and  to  be  joined  at 
right  angles  by  another  running  along  the  whole  length  of 
the  clavicle  on  to  the  acromion  process,  and  thence  in  a 
vertical  direction  half-way  down  the  upper  arm.  Another 
incision  is  to  be  made  transversely  from  the  ensiform 
cartilage,  and  must  be  carried  beyond  the  posterio^ 
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of  the  Armpit.  The  large  flap  of  skin  thui  marked  out  is 
to  be  reflected  towarrta  the  arm.  the  disaeotor  on  the 
right  aide  beginning  at  the  lower  end  of  the  Btemuin,  and 
on  the  left  aide,  at  its  upper  eitremitj-.] 


Fig.  1.— Mnsolea  Dftfaeuilei 
on  th«  lert  Bide  of  tbe  hodj  thi 
the  deeper  layer. 

1.  Pectoralie  major. 

2.  Deltoid. 

3.  Anierior  border  oT  the  lati 

4.  SerratDS  ma^ua. 

B.  Sabclaviua,  right  aide. 


8.  Upper   part  of  the  bicepa, 

showing  iw  tiro  beade. 

9.  Coracoid  pTOceuot  the  eo- 
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Beneath  the  skin  is  the  subcutaneous  fascia,  which  is 
often  very  fatty  in  the  female.  The  mamma  will  also  be 
exposed  (an  incision  being  carried  round  the  nipple  so  as 
to  leave  it  attached  to  the  organ)  in  the  female,  or  its  rudi- 
ment in  the  male  subject.  In  a  well-developed  body  the 
fibres  of  the  platysma  myoides  may  be  seen  arising  from 
the  fascia  below  the  clavicle. 

The  Hamma,  or  breast,  is  a  gland  of  very  variable  bulk 
lying  upon  the  great  pectoral  muscle,  from  which  it  is  sepa- 
rated by  a  quantity  of  loose  cellular  tissue.  Its  base  is  nearly 
circular,  and  usually  extends  from  the  side  of  the  sternum  to 
the  margin  of  the  anterior  wall  of  the  axilla,  reaching  from 
the  third  to  the  seventh  rib  in  the  vertical  direction.  Near 
its  centre  and  at  a  point  opposite  to  the  fourth  rib  is  the 
mamiUa  or  nipple,  around  which  is  the  areola  of  dis- 
coloured skin,  the  tint  of  which  becomes  darker  as  preg- 
nancy advances.  The  nipple  may  be  shown  to  be  pierced 
by  numerous  small  lactiferous  ducts  by  introducing 
bristles  into  their  openings,  and  its  skin  is  thin'  and 
delicate. 

The  gland  consists  of  numerous  lobules  bound  together 
by  tough  cellular  tissue,  and  having  a  quantity  of  fat 
interspersed  between  them.  Each  lobule  is  abundantly 
supplied  with  bloodvessels  and  has  a  separate  galactofer- 
(nts  duct.  These  last  converge  towards  the  nipple,  and  be- 
neath the  areola  become  straight  and  somewhat  dilated 
BO  as  to  form  lacteal  sinuses. 


10.  Serratns  magnus,  right  side. 
U.  External  intercostal  muscle  of 
the  fifth  intercostal  space. 

12.  External  oblique. 

13.  Its  aponeurosis :  the  median 

line  to  the  right  of  this 
number  is  the  linea  alba; 
the  curved  line  to  its  left, 
the  linea  semilunaris;  the 
transverse  lines  above  and 
below  the  number,  the  linesB 
transversae. 

14.  Poupart's  ligament. 

15.  External  abdominal  ring. 


16.  Bectus  muscle  of  the  right 

side  brought  into  view  by 
the  removal  of  the  anterior 
segment  of  its  sheath ;  *  pos- 
terior segment  of  its  sheath 
with  the  divided  edge  of 
the  anterior  segment. 

17.  Pyramidal! s  muscle. 

18.  Internal  oblique. 

1^.  Conjoined  tendon  of  the  in- 
ternal oblique  and  trans- 
versalis. 

20.  The  lower  curved  border  of 
the  internal  oblique  muscle. 


10  PECTORAL  REGION. 

The  arteries  of  the  breast  are  derived  from  the  thoracic 
branches  of  the  axillary  artery,  from  the  intercostal  ar- 
teries, and  from  the  internal  mammary  branch  of  the 
subclavian,  which  runs  down  the  back  of  the  stemunu 

Cutaneous  Nerves  and  Vessels. — ^^In  the  superficial 
fascia  on  the  front  of  the  chest  are  the  anterior  cutaneou& 
branches  of  the  intercostal  nerves  and  arteries.  They  ap^ 
pear  at  regular  intervals  on  each  side  of  the  sternum  as 
they  pierce  the  pectoral  muscle,  and  are  of  small  size. 

The  terminations  of  the  descending  branches  of  the 
siiperficial  cervical  plexus  may  also  be  found  beneath,  or 
-piercing,  the  platysma  and  crossing  the  clavicle  in  the 
positions  their  names  imply,  viz.  sternal,  clavicular^  and 
acromial, 

[The  Pectoralis  major  is  to  be  put  on  the  stretch  by 
drawing  the  arm  from  the  side  and  supporting  it  at  a  con- 
venient height,  its  tibres  are  then  to  be  cleaned  from  below 
on  the  right,  and  from  above  on  the  left  side.] 

The  Pectoralis  Major  (Fig.  1,  i)  consists  of  a  sternal 
and  a  clavicular  portion  separated  by  a  cellular  interval. 
The  sternal  portion  arises  from  the  whole  length  of  one 
side  of  the  sternum  and  from  the  cartilages  of  all  the  true 
ribs  except  the  seventh,  and  is  connected  below  with  the 
aponeurosis  of  the  abdominal  muscles.  The  clavicular 
portion  arises  from  the  inner  or  sternal  half  of  the  anterior 
border  of  the  clavicle,  and  is  separated  by  another  cellular 
interval  from  the  deltoid  muscle.  The  two  portions  are 
united  at  their  insertion  into  the  anterior  or  outer  edge  of 
the  bicipital  groove  of  the  humerus,  the  muscle  being 
folded  near  its  insertion,  so  that  the  sternal  fibres  pass 
behind,  and  reach  higher  up  the  bone  than,  those  from  the 
clavicle.  The  deeper  portion  of  the  insertion  is  more 
tendinous  than  the  superficial  fibres,  which  are  closely 
connected  with  the  deltoid. 

The  action  of  the  pectoralis  major  is  to  rotate  the 
humerus  inwards  and  then  cross  it  over  the  chest,  and 
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the  upper  fibres  may  slightly  assist  the  deltoid  in  raising 
the  arm.  If  the  arm  were  fixed  above  the  chest,  the 
muscle  would  drag  the  trunk  upwards,  as  in  climbing.  It 
may  also  act  as  an  extraordinary  muscle  of  inspiration 
when  the  arm  is  fixed,  as  is  seen  in  the  case  of  asthmatic 
persons.  It  is  supplied  by  the  external  anterior  thoracic 
nerve  and  partly  by  the  internal  anterior  thoracic  nerve. 
In  very  well  developed  subjects,  muscular  slips  are  not 
unfrequently  found  lying  at  the  side  of  the  sternum,  and 
superficial  to  the  pectoralis,  with  which  they  may  have 
some  connection  ;  but  they  are  more  frequently  continu- 
ous with  the  stemo-mastoid  muscle. 

The  Axilla. 

[If  the  arm  is  well  drawn  from  the  side  the  boundaries 
of  the  axilla  or  armpit  will  be  readily  seen,  and  if  the 
skin  has  not  been  cdready  removed  from  the  posterior 
boundary  (latissimus  dorsi),  it  should  now  be  turned 
hack.  The  strong  deep  fascia  will  be  seen  stretching 
from  the  pectoralis  to  the  latissimus  dorsi,  forming  the 
base  of  the  conical  space  known  as  the  axilla :  and  the 
student  should  again  notice  that  it  is  impossible  to  thrust 
the  finger  deeply  into  the  space  so  loDg  as  the  fascia  is 
stretched  by  the  extension  of  the  arm,  but  that  when  the 
arm  is  drawn  to  the  side  the  finger  passes  into  the  space, 
and  can  feel  the  axillary  artery  (if  injected),  and  the  head 
of  the  humerus  partially.] 

The  lateral  ciUaneous  branches  of  the  intercostal  vessels 
<^nd  nerves  are  to  be  found  behind  the  border  of  the  pec- 
toralis major  by  carefully  dividing  the  fascia  parallel  to 
the  ribs.  The  first  intercostal  nerve  has  no  lateral  branch, 
but  six  lateral  branches  from  the  upper  nerves  (from  2nd 
to  7th)  will  be  found  appearing  at  the  side  of  the  chest, 
between  the  digitations  of  the  serratus  magnus.  Each 
lateral  cutaneous  nerve,  except  that  of  the  second,  divides 
into  an  anterior  and  posterior  branch  which  turn  forwards 
to  the  pectoral  region,  and  backwards  over  the  latissimus 
dorsi  respectively. 

The  lateral  cutaneous  branch  of  the  second  nerve  x^asses 
down  the  inner  side  of  the  arm  to  join  the  nerve  of 
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Wrisbarg;  and  is  hence  called  the  intercotto-humercd  nerve. 
The  posterior  braach  froia  the  third  nerve  uaiuU;  Ac- 
companies and  Joins  this.  These  last  most  be  found  at 
once  and  are  to  be  carefully  preserved. 


[All  the  fat  is  to  be  removed  from  the  aiilla,  aad  the 
muscles  cleantid,  so  far  as  thej  are  exposed,  care  being 


major. 


1.  Cephali.     .. 

2.  PectoraliB  m 

3.  Deltoid. 

4.  Pectorftlle  minor. 

Ji.  Long  Uiorftcic  arterv. 
e,  Obliquua  eiternnB. 


16.  Teres  major. 

17.  Internal  cataneoaB  nerve 

18.  Subwapularia. 

19.  Nerve  of  WrisbeTR. 

20.  Subsoapnlar  artery. 

21.  Bieeps. 

22.  Middle  Babgeapnlar  nerv 

24.  Intercosto-bumeral  nervi 

25.  Bsailic  vein  biscoming  a 
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taken  not  to  injure  the  axillary  vessels  (particularly  the 
vein)  and  nerves,  which  are  to  the  outer  side  of  the 
space ;  nor  the  posterior  thoracic  Tierve,  which  runs  ver- 
tically upon  the  serratus  magnus,  about  three  inches  from 
the  edge  of  the  pectoralis;  nor  the  subscapular  vessels 
and  nerves  at  the  edge  of  the  subscapularis.] 

The  Axilla  is  a  conical  space  between  the  chest  and 
upper  arm,  and  has  the  following  boundaries : — In  front  is 
the  pectoralis  major  muscle,  with  the  minor  beneath  it ; 
behind  are  the  subscapularis,  latissimus  dorsi,  and  teres 
major  muscles  ;  to  the  inner  side  is  the  serratus  magnus, 
with  the  upper  ribs  and  intercostal  muscles ;  and  to  the 
ovter  side  the  upper  part  of  the  humerus  and  the  coraco- 
brachialis  muscle.  The  base  of  the  cone  has  already  been 
seen  to  be  the  axillary  fascia  stretched  between  the 
anterior  and  posterior  boundaries,  and  the  apex  will  now 
be  found  with  the  finger  in  a  triangular  interval  between 
the  clavicle,  the  upper  border  of  the  scapula,  and  the 
first  rib.  The  great  vessels  and  nerves  lie  along  the  outer 
boondaiy  of  the  space,  the  artery  being  between  the 
nervous  cords  and  the  vein  to  their  inner  side,  whilst  the 
branches  of  the  artery  take  a  general  direction  towards 
the  thorax.  On  the  inner  side  of  the  space,  and  imbedded 
in  fat,  are  the  glands,  ten  or  twelve  in  number,  which 
receive  the  lymphatics  from  the  mamma  and  arm,  and 
which  may  therefore  be  extirpated  when  diseased,  or 
incised  when  suppurating,  without  danger  to  the  large 
vessels. 

Opportunity  is  to  be  taken,  before  any  further  dissec- 
tion is  made,  to  expose  the  lower  part  of  the  axillary 
artery  thoroughly,  as  that  is  the  portion  of  the  vessel  to 
which  a  ligature  may  be  applied. 

Bursery. — To  tie  the  axillary  artery:  the  arm  being 
drawn  away  from  the  trunk,  an  incision,  three  inches 
long,  is  to  be  made  in  the  length  of  the  limb,  at  a  distance 
behind  the  edge  of  the  pectoral  muscle  equal  to  one-third 
of  the  whole  width  of  the  axilla.  On  dividing  the  deep 
fascia,  the  large  axillary  vein  will  come  into  view,  which 
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must  be  drawn  down  and  held  aside,  when  the  large 
nervous  cords  will  be  seen,  and  a  little  dissection  will 
expose  the  axillary  artery  placed  deeply  between  them. 
The  aneurism  needle  is  to  be  passed  from  below  (in  this 
position),  i.  e,  between  the  vein  and  artery. 

[The  pectorahs  major  is  to  be  divided  vertically  about 
its  middle  and  reflected,  when  branches  of  the  acromio- 
thoracic  artery  and  the  external  anterior  thoracic  nerve 
will  be  seen  entering  its  under  surface.  The  pectoralis 
minor  will  now  be  exposed,  with  the  long  thoracic  artery 
at  its  lower  border.] 

The  Pectoralis  minor  (Fig.  1,  6)  is  beneath  the  pecto- 
ralis major,  and  therefore  assists  in  forming  the  anterior 
boundary  of  the  axilla.  It  arises  from  the  anterior  ex* 
tremities  of  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  ribs,  an  inch  from 
their  junctions  with  the  cartilages,  and  is  inserted  into 
the  inner  side  of  the  coracoid  process  of  the  scapula, 
thus  crossing  obliquely  the  axillary  vessels  and  nerve«. 
The  pectoralis  minor  would  draw  the  coracoid  process  and 
scapula  downwards,  but  is  principally  a  muscle  of  inspira- 
tion, taking  its  fixed  point  from  the  coracoid  process,  and 
80  raising  the  ribs.  It  is  supplied  by  the  internal  anterior 
thoracic  nerve. 

The  Costo-Coracold  Membrane  is  the  strong  fascia 
seen  immediately  above  the  pectoralis  minor,  where  it 
covers  the  axillary  vessels  and  gives  passage  to  the 
acromio-thoracic  artery,  the  cephalic  vein,  and  the  ex- 
ternal anterior  thoracic  nerve.  It  is  attached  to  the 
coracoid  process,  to  the  lower  border  of  the  clavicle,  and 
to  the  first  rib,  and  when  divided  will  be  seen  toj  cover 
the  axillary  vessels  and  nerves  and  to  enclose  the  sub- 
clavius  muscle,  being  continued  for  some  distance  on  the 
vessels,  the  sheath  of  which  it  strengthens. 

The  Subclavlus  (Fig.  1,  5)  is  a  small  muscle  which 
arises  by  a  tendon  from  the  cartilage  of  the  first  rib,  and 
is  inserted  into  the  groove  on  the  under  surface  of  the 
middle  third  of  the  clavicle.  It  is  a  depressor  of  the 
clavicle,  and  is  supplied  by  a  special  branch  of  the  brachial 
plexus  above  the  clavicle. 
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The  sheath  of  the  axillary  vessels  is  derived  from  the 
fascia  in  the  neck,  and  passes  beneath  the  clavicle.  It  is 
strengthened  by  a  process  of  the  costo-coracoid  mem- 
brane, and  is  gradually  lost  upon  the  vessels. 

[The  pectoralis  minor  is  to  be  divided  two  inches  from 
its  insertion,  when  the  axillary  vessels  and  nerves  will  be 
fully  exposed  and  are  to  be  cleaned.  The  small  nerve 
emerging  from  between  the  artery  and  vein,  and  entering 
the  pectoralis  minor,  is  the  internal  anterior  thoracic] 

The  Axillary  Artery  (Fig.  2,  1 1)  is  the  continuation  of 
the  subclavian,  and  extends  from  the  lower  border  of  the 
first  rib  to  the  lower  border  of  the  insertion  of  the  teres 
major.  In  its  upper  part  it  is  placed  deeply  in  the  axilla^ 
but  its  lower  portion  has  been  already  seen  to  be  com- 
paratively superficial.  The  artery  is  divided  into  three 
parts,  viz.  first,  or  that  above  the  pectoralis  minor  ; 
second,  or  that  be7ieath  the  pectoralis  minor ;  and  third, 
or  that  bdow  the  pectoralis  minor. 

First  part  (from  the  lower  border  of  the  first  rib  to  the 
upper  border  of  pectoralis  minor)  has  in  front  the  pecto- 
ralis major  muscle  and  the  costo-coracoid  membrane,  and 
is  crossed  by  the  cephalic  and  acromio-thoracic  veins* 
and  external  anterior  thoracic  nerve  ;  behind,  it  has  the  first 
intercostal  space,  with  a  digitation  of  the  serratus  magnus 
and  the  posterior  thoracic  nerve  (external  respiratory  of 
Bell) ;  to  its  inner  side  is  the  axillary  vein,  and  to  the 
outer  the  large  cords  of  the  brachial  plexus.  This  part 
of  the  artery  gives  off  two  branches,  the  Superior 
Thoracic  and  Acromio-thoracic. 

Second  part  (beneath  the  pectoralis  minor)  has  in  front 
the  pectoralis  major  and  pectoralis  minor;  behind,  at  a 
little  distance,  is  the  subscapularis,  with  the  posterior 
cord  of  the  brachial  plexus ;  to  its  inner  side  are  the  vein 
and  the  inner  cord ;  whilst  on  the  outer  side  are  the 
coraco-brachialis  and  outer  cord  of  the  plexus.  The 
branches  of  this  part  of  the  artery  are  the  Long  Thoracic 
and  Alar  Thoracic. 

Third  part  (from  the  lower  border  of  the  pectoralis 
minor  to  the  lower  border  of  teres  major)  has  the  pectoralis 
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major  in  fronCf  except  at  the  lowest  portion,  and  is  also 
embraced  by  the  two  heads  of  the  median  nerve,  which, 
itself  lies  for  a  short  distance  in  front  of  the  artery  ; 
behind,  it  lies  upon  the  lower  part  of  the  subscapulaiis, 
the  tendon  of  the  latissimus  dorsi,  and  a  small  portioa 
of  the  teres  major  muscle,  together  with  the  musculo* 
spiral  and  circumflex  nerves ;  to  its  inner  side  is  the 
axillary  vein,  with  the  inner  head  of  the  median  nerve 
(for  a  short  distance),  the  ulnar,  the  internal  cutaneous 
and  lesser  internal  cutaneous  (Wrisberg)  nerves ;  to  the 
outer  side  is  the  coraco-brachialis  muscle,  with  the  outer 
head  of  the  median,  at  first,  but  lower  down  the  entire 
nerve,  and  also  the  external  cutaneous  nerve,  until  it 
pierces  the  coraco-brachialis.  The  branches  of  this  por^ 
tion  are  the  Subscapular,  Anterior  Circumflex,  and  Pos- 
terior Circumflex, 

Branches  of  the  Axillary  Artery  (Fig.  3).* — 
1,  The  superior  thoracic  (3)  is  a  small  branch  supplying 
the  side  of  the  chest  about  the  first  and  second  ribs,  and 
anastomosing  with  the  intercostal  arberios. 

2  The  acromio-thoradc  (thoracico^humeraria ;  thoracic 
axis)  (i)  is  a  large  branch  arising  from  the  artery  at  the 
upper  border  of  the  pectoralis  minor,  and  immediately 
piercing  the  costo-coracoid  membrane  to  divide  into  three 
sets  of  branches.  One  set  runs  forward  to  supply  the 
pectoralis  major,  a  second  backwards  to  the  acromion 
process  and  stioulder,  and  the  third  downwards  in  the 
groove  between  the  pectoralis  major  and  deltoid  by  the 
side  of  the  cephalic  vein, 

3.  The  long  thoracic  (5)  runs  along  the  lower  border  of 
the  pectoralis  minor  to  the  side  of  the  chest,  where  it 
supplies  the  mamma  (and  is  hence  sometimes  called  the  ex- 
ternal mammary  artery).  It  anastomoses  with  the  internal 
mammary,  intercostal,  and  subscapular  branches. 

4.  The  alar  thoracic  (3)  is  a  small  branch  to  the  axillary 

*  l*he  branches  of  the  Axillary  Artery  may  be  kept  in  mind  by 
the  word  8ALASAP ;  thus : — Superior  thoracic,  Acroniio-thoracic, 
Long  thoracic,  Alar  thoracic,  Subscapular,  Anterior  and  Posterior 
circumflex* 
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glands.    It  very  ssldom  arises  directly  from  the  axillary, 
but  generally  from  one  of  the  other  bracchea. 

u.  The  jufiscapu^rf  15)  is  alarge  branch  which  runs  along 
the  lower  border  of  the  aubscapiilaris  mmcle  to  the  side 
of  the  chest  with  the  long  subscapular  nerve,  and  then 
supplies  the  adjacent  parts,  and  anastomoses  with  the  long 


-The  Axillarj  Artery  and 
being  removed  (dra» 
t .  Acromid-thoradc  aitery, 
t.  CoBto  -  coracoid    membraae 

■rich  cut  11x111817  ^<i^ 
B.  Superior  thoracic  and  alar 

thoracic  arteries. 
L  Cephalic  vein, 
i.  LoDB  thoracic  atteiy, 
i.  Axillary  artery, 
7.  Pectoralia  minor  (cut). 
i,  MnaculO' cutaneous  nerve. 
i.  Pectoral 
J.  Median 


Brimchea,  the  Pectoral  Muscles 
by  G.  K.  L.  Pearse). 

1 1 .  Serratua  magaus. 

12.  Posterior  circumflex  nrtflry. 

13.  Posterior  thoracic  nerve. 

14.  Pectoralb  major. 

15.  Subscapular  arrary. 

16.  Ulnar  nerve. 

17.  Dorsfllis  scapuliB  artery. 


19.  Circumflex 
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thoracic  orterj.  About  an  inch  from  its  origia  this  artery 
gives  off  a  large  branch,  the  dorialU  tcapulce,  which  winds 
round  the  lower  border  of  thn  subacapularis  muscle  and, 
after  giving  an  infrascapular  branoh,  diaappearB  through  a, 
triangular  interval,  bounded  {ax  seen  from  the  froat)  bj 
the  long  head  of  the  tricepe,  the  teres  major,  and  the 
euhscapularia. 
6.    The  anleriof  oircuTofiex  is  a  small  branch  which 
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winds  round  the  neck  of  the  humerus  beneath  the  ooraco- 
brachialis  and  biceps,  which  it  supplies,  giving  also  a 
branch  up  the  bicipital  groove  to  supply  the  shoulder- 
joint. 

7.  The  posterior  cirGumJlex  (12)  is  larger  than  the  an- 
terior, and  winds  behind  the  neck  of  the  humerus  to  supply 
the  deltoid,  passing  through  a  quadrilateral  space  bounded 
(as  seen  in  front)  by  the  teres  major,  subscapularis,  long 
head  of  the  triceps,  and  the  neck  of  the  humerus. 

The  Axillary  Teln  lies  to  the  inner  side  of  the  artery 
for  the  greater  part  of  its  course;  it  is  formed,  at  a 
variable  point,  by  the  junction  of  the  basilic  vein  with 
the  venoB  comites  of  the  brachial  artery,  and  having  re- 
ceived branches  corresponding  to  those  of  the  artery,  and 
the  cephalic  vein  immediately  below  the  clavicle,  it  ends 
in  the  subclavian  vein. 

Brachial  Nerves  (Fig.  4). — ^The  large  cords  of  the 
brachial  plexus  are  derived  from  the  5th,  6tb,  7th,  and 
8th  cervical  nerves,  together  with  the  1st  dorsal,  which 
make  their  appearance  in  the  posterior  triangle  of  the 
neck.  The  nerves  coalesce  and  divi(|j9  again  in  an  irregular 
manner  (see  Posterior  Triangle  of  Neck),  but  the  result  is 
that  they  enter  the  axilla  as  three  cords,  lying  to  the  outer 
side  of  the  first  part  of  the  axillary  artery ;  lying  to  the 
inner  and  outer  sides  of  and  behind  the  second  portion  of 
that  vessel ;  and  the  several  branches  derived  from  these 


8.  Cord  formed  hj  8th  cervical 

and  1st  dorsal  nerves. 

9.  Pectoralis  major  (reflected). 

10.  Internal    anterior    thoracic 

nerve. 

11.  External   anterior  thoracic 

nerve. 

12.  Origin  of  subdavins. 

13.  Pectoralis  minor  (reflected). 

14.  Internal  cutaneous  nerve. 

15.  Axillary  artery  (cut). 

16.  Posterior     thoracic     nerve 

(Bell). 

17.  Mnsculo-cutaneous  nerve. 

18.  Origin  of  pectoralis  minor. 

19.  Median  nerve. 


20.  Nerve  of  Wrisberg. 

21.  Coraco-brachialis. 

22.  Intercosto -humeral  nerve. 

23.  Uhiar  nerve. 

24.  Subscapularis. 

25.  Brachial  artery. 

26.  Lateral  cutaneous  branch  of 

3rd  iotercostal  nerve. 

27.  Middle  subscapular  nerve. 

28.  Short  subscapular  nerve. 

29.  Long  subscapular  nerve. 

80.  Pectoralis  major  (cut). 

81.  Basilic  vein. 

32.  Serratus  magnus. 

33.  Latissimus  dorsi. 
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tranks,  and  now  to  be  examined,  more  or  less  surroanding 

the  artery  in  its  third  part.* 

/  i  External  anterior  thoradc. 

Outer  cord     .    .  j  External  cutaneous. 

(  Outer  head  of  median. 

Brachial  plexus  form-  (  J?"^  ^«*^  ®^  median, 

ed  by  5th,  6th,  7th,/  ^  ,  )  j^'f*^- 

Sthcervical,  --'  ^-^^^«'«^®'^  •    •  <  Interoi 
dorsal  nerves 


8th  cervical,  and  Ist^  '""'^  '''"^'^    '    '  <  Internal  cutaneoas. 


(Lesser  internal  cataneoas. 
Internal  anterior  thoradc. 

(  Musculo-spiral. 
Posterior  cord   .  /  Circumflex. 

(  Three  subscapular  nerve^:. 


The  several  branches  are  to  be  thoroughly  identified, 
and  their  relations  to  the  vessels  ascertained  (videAxiLLAnY 
Artery)  ;  but  the  description  of  the  majority  is  more 
conveniently  taken  at  a  later  stage  of  the  dissectioiu 

The  External  anterior  thoracic  nerve  (ii)  is  a  small 
branch  derived  from  the  outer  cord,  going  to  the  under 
surface  of  the  pectoralis  major,  which  it  supplies. 

The  Internal  anterior  thoracic  nerve  (lo)  is  a  small 
branch  from  the  inner  cord,  which  passes  between  the 
axillary  artery  and  vein  to  supply  the  pectoralis  minor 
and  communicate  with  the  preceding  nerve. 

The  Circumflex  (Fig.  3,  19)  is  a  large  nerve  froni  the 
posterior  cord,  and  lies  behind  the  axillary  artery  for  a  short 
distance,  leaving  it  then  to  accompany  the  posterior  cir- 
cumflex artery  through  the  quadrilateral  space  already 
described,  and  wind  round  the  humerus  to  the  deltoid,  to 
which  it  will  be  subsequently  traced. 

Three  Subscapular  nerves  {zj,  28,  29)  are  derived  from 
the  posterior  cord.  The  long  subscapular  nerve  is  seen 
at  the  lower  border  of  the  subscapularis  muscle  accom- 
panying the  artery,  and  ends  in  the  latissimus  dorsi, 
sometimes  giving  a  branch  also  to  the  upper  pai*t  of  the 
teres  major.  The  two  shorter  subscapular  nerves  will  be 
better  dissected  when  the  arm  is  removed  ;  they  enter  the 

*  The  brachial  plexus  may  consist  occasionally  of  only  two  cords 
when  it  enters  the  axilla;  in  which  case  a  third  cord  is  formed 
below  the  clavicle  by  the  union  of  branches  derived  from  these  two 
cords,  the  relations  to  the  artery  remaining  the  same  as  are  given 
above. 
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subscapularis    and    teres    major   muscles,   and   supply 
them. 

The  Posterior  thoracic  nerve  (external  respiratory  of 
Bell)  (i6)  lies  upon  the  serratus  magnus,  which  it  sup- 
plies, and  is  one  of  the  supra-clavicular  branches  of  the 
brachial  plexus,  being  derived  from. the  fifth  and  sixth 
nerves,  with  an  occasional  branch  from  the  seventh ;  it 
descends  behind  the  brachial  cords  and  axillary  vessels  to 
its  distribution  upon  the  surface  of  the  serratus. 

The  Serratus  Magrnus  (Fig.  4,  3  2)  covers  the  side  of 
the  chest,  arising  by  eight  digitations  from  the  outer  sur- 
faces of  the  eight  upper  ribs,  the  first  digitation  being  of 
large  size,  and  attached  to  the  second  as  well  as  to  the 
first  rib.    The  fibres  have  a  general  direction  backwards 
to  the  inner  surface  of  the  base  of  the  scapula  where 
they  are  inserted,  but  the  first  .two  digitations  unite  to 
form  a  thicker  portion  corresponding  to  the  surface  at 
the  upper  angle,  while  the  last  four  form  a  still  larger 
bundle,  corresponding  to  the  surface  at  the  inferior  angle 
of  the  scapula.     These  last  portions  interdigitate  with 
the  external  oblique  muscle  of  the  abdomen.  The  serratus 
magnus  is  a  great  muscle  of  inspiration,  taking  its  fixed 
point  fromthe  scapula,  and  thus  raising  the  ribs.    If  the 
muscle  has  the  ribs  for  its  fixed  point,  the  scapula  is  drawn 
forward,  the  bone  gliding  over  the  ribs  and  a  quantity  of 
loose  cellular  tissue  which  lies  upon  them.    The  serratus 
is  mpplied  by  the  posterior  thoracic  nerve. 

Insertions  of  the  Latissimus  Dorsi  and  Teres  Major, — 
The  upper  part  of  the  latissimus  winds  round  the  lower 
angle  of  the  scapula,  which  it  envelopes  in  a  sort  of  fold, 
and  ends  in  a  broad,  thin  tendon,  which  passes  in  front  of 
the  teres  major  to  be  inserted  into  the  bottom  of  the 
bicipital  groove  of  the  humerus  above  the  level  of  the 
teres  major.  The  tendon  of  the  latissimus  dorsi  is 
twisted,  so  that  the  fibres  of  the  muscle,  which  were 
highest  at  their  origin,  are  lowest  at  their  insertion,  and 
vice  versdy  and  it  is  the  narrowest  of  the  three  tendons 
inserted  into  the  bicipital  groove. 
The  teres  major,  which  is  fieshy  throughout,  passes 
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behind  the  tendon  of  the  latissimus  being  more  or  less 
incorporated  with  it,  and  is  inserted  into  the  inner  or 
posterior  edge  of  the  bicipital  groove,  exactly  opposite 
the  pectoralis  major,  a  bursa  being  formed  between  the 
insertions  of  the  latissimus  and  teres. 

Opportunity  should  be  taken,  when  the  clavicle  is 
divided  by  the  dissector  of  the  neck,  to  trace  the  axillary 
nerves  to  their  origins,  and  to  study  the  brachial  plexus, 
the  description  of  which  is  given  with  the  "Posterior 
Triangle." 

The  Front  op  the  Upper  Arm. 

[An  incision  is  to  be  made  down  the  front  of  the  arm 
to  three  inches  below  the  bend  of  the  elbow,  and  the  skin 
is  to  be  reflected  on  each  side  for  a  couple  of  inches,  to 
allow  of  the  dissection  of  the  superficial  nerves  and  veins.] 

The  Intemia  Cutaneous  Nerve  (Fig.  5,  15)  is  to  be 

followed  out  from  the  inner  cord  of  the  plexus  to  the 
fore-arm.  It  lies  at  first  to  the  inner  side  of  the  axillary 
artery,  and  then,  piercing  the  deep  fascia  at  or  near  the 
point  at  which  the  basilic  vein  enters,  it  runs  in  front  of 
the  inner  condyle  and  generally  over  the  median  basilic 
vein,  to  end  in  branches  to  the  upper  and  inner  side  of 
the  fore-arm.  A  posterior  branch  winds  above  the  inner 
condyle  to  the  back  of  the  fore-arm. 

The  liCsser  Intemia  Cutaneous  Nerve  (nerve  of  Wri&- 
berg)  (Fig.  4,  20),  if  it  exists,  pierces  the  fascia  at  a  variable 
point,  and  after  joining  with  the  intercosto-humeral  nerve, 
supplies  the  inner  side  of  the  upper  arm. 

A  cutaneotia  branch  of  the  Tnusculo-spiral  nerve  appears 
on  the  inner  side  of  the  upper  arm,  below  the  teres 
major,  and  is  distributed  to  the  skin. 

[The  veins  of  the  arm  are  very  variable,  and  the  best 
way  of  dissecting  them  therefore,  will  be  to  follow  both 
basilic  and  cephalic  veins  down  to  the  elbow,  and  to  trace 
out  their  radicles.] 

The  Median  Tein  is  near  the  centre  of  the  fore-arm 
and  divides  into  two  branches,  the  median  basilic  and 
median  cephalic^  which  pass  obliquely  inwards  and  out- 
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wards  reapectivelj,  to  assist  Iq  formtng  the  basilio  and 
cephalic  veins.  Piercing  the  deep  fascia  Qoar  the  centra 
of  the  bend  of  the  elbow  is  tha 
profunda  vein,  which  joins  the 
median  sear  its  point  of  bifur- 
cation, and  forms  a  commuDica- 
tion  between  the  vena  comitet  of 
the  arteries  of  the  fore-arm  and 
thesuperficiidveinB,  the  direction 
of  the  current  of  the  blood  vary- ' 
it)g  in  different  subjects. 

The  Anteiior  and  PvsMrtor 
II1b«f  Veins  end  on  the  inoer 
side  of  the  fore-arm  in  a  single 
trunk,  which  unites  with  the 
median  basilic  to  form  tha  basilic 

The  Basilic  Vein  (Fig.  5,  6) 
runs  up  tha  inner  side  of  the 
arm  to  about  its  middle,  where 
it  pierces  the  deep  fascia,  and, 
at  a  variable  point,  unites  with 
thevenee  coalites  of  the  brachial  - 
artery  to  form  the  aiillary  vein. 
To  the  inner  aide  of  the  basilic  vein  and  about  ai 
above  the  condyle  is  a  lymphatic  gland  of  small  size 


Pig.  5. — Yeins  of  tbe  fore-ami  aad  b 

I.  RadiBl  Tein. 

a.  Cephalic  vein. 

3.  Anterior  aloarTein. 

t.  Poaurior  ulnai  vein.  ] 

5.  Tba  tmok  fotmcd  hj  their 

6.  Builio    vein,    piercing    Ihe 

9.  Praftuida  vein.  1 

10.  H«ilMiieephalicTeln, 

II.  Median  bailie  vein. 

it.  The  poeition  of  the  brachial 


ad  of  the  elbow  (<ioni  WiUon). 
biceps,  which  separates 
from  the  brH{ 

piercing  the  doepfat 
dividing  into  two  bi 


16.  Nerve  of  Wrii 
IT.  Cutaneouii    branch    i 
muMulo-ipiial  um 
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The  Radiia  Tein  ascends  on  the  outer  side  to  join  the 
median  cephalic  and  form  the  cephalic  vein,  which  passes 
up  the  outer  side  of  the  arm,  and  has  already  been  traced 
to  its  termination  in  the  axillary  vein. 

The  MeiUaii  Basilic  Tein  (Fig.  5,  ii)  has  important 
relations,  since  it  lies  superficial  to  the  brachial  artery, 
and  crosses  under  the  internal  cutaneous  nerve.  It  is  the 
vessel  usually  selected  for  venassection  on  account  of  its 
size  ;  and  protection  is  afforded  to  the  artery  beoeath, 
by  the  interposition  of  k  process  of  fascia  (bicipital  or 
semilunar)  which  is  connected  with  the  tendon  of  the 
biceps,  and  may  now  be  defined. 

The  Median  Cepbalic  Tein  (Fig.  5,  lo)  is  of  smaller 
size  and  crosses  the  tendon  of  the  biceps,  close  to  the 
outer  side  of  which,  and  beneath  the  vein,  the  external 
cutaneous  nerve  makes  its  appearance  and  supplies  the 
adjacent  parts.  Above  and  to  the  outer  side  of  the  ex- 
ternal cutaqeous  nerve  will  be  found  one  or  two  external 
cutaneous  branches  of  the  musculo-spiral  nerve,  while 
close  to  the  deltoid  may  be  found  a  small  twig  of 
the  circumflex. 

The  deep  fasda  of  the  arm  is  sufficiently  seen  in  follow- 
ing the  superficial  vessels  and  nerves.  It  is  continuous 
with  the  fascia  of  the  axilla  and  fore-arm,  and  is  attached 
to  ridges  above  the  condyles  of  the  humetxis,  forming  the 
external  and  internal  intermuscular  septa. 

[The  muscles  of  the  front  of  the  arm  are  now  to  be 
cleaned  together  with  the  vessels  and  nerves,  but  the 
fascia  on  the  upper  part  of  the  muscles  of  the  fore- arm 
need  not  be  disturbed.] 

The  Biceps  (Fig.  6,  7)  is  the  superficial  muscle  of  the 
upper  arm,  and  arises  by  two  heads  which  generally  unite 
in  the  upper  third  of  the  arm,  but  occasionally  remain 
distinct  nearly  to  their  insertions.  The  long  or  outer 
head  cannot  be  fully  traced  at  present,  since  it  arises 
within  the  capsular  ligament  of  the  shoulder  joint  from 
the  top  of  the  glenoid  cavity,  and  also  from  the  glenoid 
ligament.    Traversing  the  joint  but  excluded  from  the 


Fill.  6. 
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syoovial  cavitj  by  &  reflection  of  Byoovial  membrane,  tho 
tendoa  enters  tho  bicipital  groove  of  the  humerus,  SDd  is 

seen  to  emerge  from  the  capsular 
ligament  and  lie  upon  the  tendon 
of  thelatissimns,  and  between  tho 
insertions  of  the  pectoralis  major 
and  teres  msjor  muacles.  The 
sliort  or  inner  head  arisu  from 
tbe  coracoid  process  of  the  sca- 
pula, in  common  witb,but  to  the 
outer  side  of,  tbe  coracO'bracbi- 
alia;  and  the  two  heads  having 
united,  the  tendon  gives  off  an 
expansion,  called  the  bicipital  or 
semilunar  fascia,  to  join  the  fascia 
on  the  upper  and  inner  part  of  tbe 
fore-arm  (Fig.  8,  i6).  This  must 
bo  divided  in  order  to  see  tho 
tendon  of  the  biceps,  which  passes 
deeply  to  be  intirled  into  the  , 
back  of  the  bicipital  tubercle  of  | 
tbe  radius,  a  bursa  being  placed 
between  the  tendon  and  the  upper 
smooth  Bur&ce  of  tbe  tubercle. 
The  tendon  becomes  flattened 
near  its  insertion,  and  is  twisted  ' 
so  that  its  edgee  become  anterior 
and  posterior.  The  action  of  tho  biceps  is  to  supinate 
the  fore-arm,  and  then  flex  it  upon  the  upper  arm,  being 
a  good  example  of  force  applied  to  a  lever  of  the  third 
order.     Its  action  as  an  extensor  of  the  upper  arm  is  very 


Fig.  6. — Muscles  of  the  anlsiloi 
WUson). 

1.  Coracoid  procesaoftbeecapula. 

2.  CacHco-cleviculu      ligament 

(trapezoid). 
S.  Goraco-acroniisl  ligament. 
i.  Sobarapaliiris. 
.    a.  TeTM  major. 


aspect  of  the  upper  oi 


,  (torn 


Coraco-brachi  alia. 

Upper  end  of  the  radins. 

Brocliialis  anticus. 

1  iiteraal  bead  of  tbe  trieeiij. 
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The  Coraco-bractaialls  (Fig.  6,  6)  arises  from  the  tip 
of  the  coracoid  process,  in  common  with,  but  to  the  inner 
side  of,  the  short  head  of  the  biceps.  It  is  generally 
pierced  by  the  external  cutaneous  nerve,  and  is  insert^ 
on  the  inner  side  of  the  shaft  of  the  humerus  about  its 
middle,  and  exactly  opposite  the  insertion  of  the  deltoid. 
It  draws  inward  and  flexes  the  humerus. 

The  Bracliialls  anticns  (Fig.  8, 1 1)  arises  from  the  front 
of  the  shaft  of  the  humerus  in  its  lower  half;  it  has  two 
slips  which  embrace  the  insertion  of  the  deltoid,  and  the 
fibres  have  also  an  extensive  attachment  to  the  internal 
intermuscular  septum,  and  a  smaller  one  to  the  upper  part 
of  the  external  intermqscular  septum  above  the  supinator 
longus.  It  is  inserted  into  a  triangular  surface  on  the 
front  of  the  coronoid  process  of  the  ulna,  covering  the 
front  of  the  elbow  joint.  It  is  the  direct  flexor  of  the 
fore-arm  upon  the  upper  arm. 

The  biceps,  coraco-brachialis,  and  brachialis  anticua  are 
supplied  by  the  external  or  musculo-cutaneous  nerve ; 
and  the  brachialis  anticus  has  an  additional  supply  from 
the  musculo- spiral  nerve,  which  is  close  to  its  outer 
border,  lying  deeply  between  it  and  the  supinator  longus. 

The  Brachial  Artery  (Fig.  8,  14)  is  the  direct  continua- 
tion of  the  axillary,  and  extends  from  the  lower  border  of 
the  teres  major  to  the  point  of  bifurcation  into  radial  and 
ulnar  arteries,  which  is  usually  at  the  bend  of  the  elbow. 
The  artery  is  superficial,  or  at  least  crossed  by  no  muscle, 
in  the  whole  of  its  course,  and  it  gradually  turns  from  the 
inner  side  of  the  arm  to  the  middle  of  the  bend  of  the 
elbow. 

In  front  it  has  only  the  fascia  and  skin,  except  that  at 
about  the  middle  of  the  arm  it  is  generally  crossed  by  the 
median  nerve  (but  the  nerve  may  pass  beneath  the 
vessel) ;  and  at  the  bend  of  the  elbow  it  is  crossed  by  the 
bicipital  fascia,  and  has  the  median  basilic  vein  superficial 
to  it.  Behind  it  has  first  the  musculo-spiral  nerve,  and 
then  rests  upon  a  small  portion  of  the  internal  head  of  the 
triceps ;  next,  on  the  insertion  of  the  coraco-brachialis ; 
and  afterwards  upon  the  brachialis  anticus  for  the  rest 
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of  its  course.  To  the  outer  side  is  the  median  nerve,  with 
the  coraco-brachialis  muscle  for  a  short  distance,  and 
afterwards  the  biceps  muscle,  which  is  the  guide  to  the 
vessel  in  applying  a  ligature.  To  the  inner  side  is  the 
ulnar  nerve  as  far  as  the  internal  intermuscular  septum, 
and  afterwards,  from  a  varying  point,  the  median  nerve, 
which  continues  in  close  relation  to  the  vessel  for  the  rest 
of  its  course. 

Snrsery. — To  tie  the  brachial  artery.  An  incision, 
three  inches  long,  is  to  be  made  close  to  and  exposing 
the  inner  edge  of  the  biceps  in  the  middle  third  of 
the  arm.  A  little  dissection  parallel  to  the  muscle  will 
expose  the  median  nerve,  and  the  artery  will  be  found  in 
close  relation  to  it,  and  generally  to  its  outer  side  in  this 
position,  but  this  will  vary  in  different  bodies.  The 
needle  is  to  be  passed  from  the  nerve,  care  being  taken 
of  the  vense  comites. 

Fig.  7. 


The  Branches  of  the  brachial  artery  are — 

1.  Muscular^  arising  at  various  points  to  supply  the  ad- 
jacent muscles. 

2.  NutrUioibS,  which  enters  the  foramen  on  the  inner 
side  of  the  humerus  about  the  middle  of  the  bone,  and  has 
a  general  direction  towards  the  elbow. 

3.  The  Superior  profunda^  coming  off  from  the  inner 
side  of  the  artery  at  its  upper  part,  and  immediately 
joining  the  musculo-spiral  nerve,  which  it  accompanies 
between  the  long  and  inner  heads  of  the  triceps  and 
round  the  humerus  to  the  outer  side,  where  a  branch  may 

Fig.  7. — ^Incisions  for  tying  the  brachial,  radial  and  ulnar 
arteries  (irom  FergnsBon^a  *  Surgery'). 
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8 — Deep  disacclion  of  the  front  or  the  apper  arm  (from 

Uirachfeld  and  LeveiU^I- 
1    Mnacnlo  cataneoaa  netve.        8.  Deltoid. 
I   PectOTsliB  minor  4.  AiilUiy  irteiy. 
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point  of  bifarcation  is  occasionallj  much  higher  than  the 
bend  of  the  elbow,  so  that  two  large  vessels  may  be  found 
side  bj  side  in  any  part  of  the  arm  from  this  cause,  or 
from  a  large  branch  (generally  the  radial)  being  given  ofif 
high  up.  The  two  profunda  branches  not  uncommonly 
arise  together,  and  occasionally  there  is  an  axis  common 
to  all  the  branches  of  the  brachial. 

Tense  Comites  are  in  close  relation  with  the  brachial 
artery,  and  receive  twigs  corresponding  to  its  branches : 
they  unite  with  the  basilic  to  form  the  axillary  vein. 

Nerves  of  the  Arm. 

The  Median  Nerve  (Fig.  8,  6)  is  derived  from  the  outer 
and  inner  cords  of  the  brachial  plexus  by  two  roots,  which 
embrace  the  axillary  artery  in  the  third  part  of  its  course. 
The  nerve  afterwards  lies  to  the  outer  side  of  the  axillary 
artery  for  a  short  distance,  and  continues  in  the  same  re- 
lation to  the  brachial  artery  for  about  half  its  length,  tbent 
crossing  either  over  or  under  that  vessel,  the  median 
nerve  lies  to  its  inner  side,  and  continues  in  the  same  re- 
lation to  the  bend  of  the  elbow.  The  median  nerve 
ordinarily  gives  off  no  branch  in  the  upper  arm,  but  occa- 
sionally commuuicates  with  the  external  cutaneous  nerve. 

The  External  Cutaneous  Nerve  (musculo-cutaneous) 
(Fig.  8,  i)  arises  from  the  outer  cord  of  the  brachial 
plexus  in  common  with  the  outer  head  of  the  median, 
and  lies  to  the  outer  side  of  the  median  nerve  and  the 
axillary  vessels  for  a  short  distance.  It  then  pierces  the 
coraco-brachialis  obliquely  (hence  n.  perforans  Casserii), 
and  having  given  a  branch  to  that  muscle,  it  lies  between 
the  biceps  and  the  bracbialis  anticus,  both  of   which 


6.  Tendon  of  pectoralis  major.  13.  Mascalo-spiral  nerve, 
fif  6.  Median  nerve.  14,  14.  Brachial  artery. 

7,  7.  Biceps.  15.  Supinator  longus. 

8,  8.  Ulnar  nerve.  16.  Bicipital  fascia. 

9.  Coraco-bracbialis.  17.  Cutaneous  branch  of  mus- 
10. 10.  Internal  cutaneous  nerve.  culo-spiral  nerve. 

11.  Bracbialis  anticus.  18.  Pronator  radii  teres. 

12.  Nerve  of  Wrisberg.  20.  Median  basilic  vei*- 
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muscles  it  supplies.  It  finally  becomes  cutaneous  at  the 
outer  side  of  the  tendon  of  the  biceps  just  above  the  bead 
of  the  elbowy  where  it  has  been  aheady  seen  to  lie 
beneath  the  median-cephalic  vein. 

The  mnar  Nerve  (Fig.  8,  8)  arises  from  the  inner  cord 
of  the  brachial  plexus,  and  lies  close  to  the  inner  side 
of  the  axillary  vessels,  and  afterwards  in  a  similar  relation 
with  the  upper  part  of  the  brachial  artery.  It  leaves  that 
vessel  about  the  middle  of  the  arm,  piercing,  and  then 
running  behind,  the  internal  intermuscular  septum,  accom- 
panied by  the  inferior  profunda  artery,  to  the  interval 
between  the  internal  condyle  and  the  olecranon  procesa 
The  ulnar  nerve  gives  no  branch  in  the  upper  arm. 

The  Muscolo-splral  Nerve  (Fig.  8,  13)  is  derived  from 
the  posterior  cord  of  the  brachial  plexus,  and  lies  at  first 
behind  the  axillary  artery  sStid  upon  the  subscapularia 
muscle  with  the  circumflex  nerve.  It  then  rests  upon 
the  latissimus  dorsi  and  teres  major,  and,  after  giving  off 
a  cutaneous  branch  to  the  inner  side  of  the  arm,  winds 
backwards  around  the  humerus,  lying  against  the  inner 
head  of  the  triceps  and  disappearing  between  it  and  the 
long  head  of  that  muscle.  Branches  supplying  the  triceps 
can  now  be  seen,  and  in  a  subsequent  dissection  the 
nerve  can  be  followed  through  the  fibres  of  that  muscle. 
Its  lower  portion  is  now  visible  between  the  supinator 
longus  and  brachialis  anticus,  to  both  of  which  and  to  the 
extensor  carpi  radialis  longior,  a  branch  may  be  traced  ; 
the  division  into  radial  and  posterior  itUerosseous  nerves 
is  also  to  be  dissected  out. 

Thb  Bend  of  the  Elbow. 

[The  boundaries  of  the  space  in  front  of  the  elbow  are 
now  to  be  exposed  by  removing  the  fascia  from  the 
muscles  of  the  fore-arm  to  the  extent  to  which  the  skin 
has  been  already  reflected,  the  tendons  of  the  biceps  and 
brachialis  are  to  be  thoroughly  cleaned,  and  the  fibres  of 
the  supinator  brevis  in  the  floor  of  the  space  carefully 
dissected.] 

The  triangle  in  front  of  the  elbow  is  bounded  ahove  by 
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an  imaginary  line  drawn  aoross  the  arm  about  two  inches 
above  the  condyles,  and  below  the  apex  is  formed  by  the 
junction  of  the  pronator  teres  and  supinator  longus  about 
the  same  distance  below  the  joint.  The  external  boundary 
is  the  supinator  longus,  the  internal  the  pronator  teres, 
whilst  the  ^oor  is  formed,  first,  by  the  lower  part  of  the 
brachials  anticus,  and  afterwards  by  the  oblique  fibres  of 
the  supinator  brevis.  The  relations  of  the  superficial 
veins  and  nerves  have  been  already  examined  (p.  24),  and 
the  contents  of  the  space  are  now  seen  to  be — (1)  the 
median  nerve,  (2)  the  brachial  artery,  and  (3)  the  tendon 
of  the  biceps,  which  lie  in  that  order  from  within  out- 
wards (Fig.  12).*  The  median  nerve  lies  nearly  vertically 
in  the  space,  and  disappears  between  the  heads  of  the 
pronator  teres  :  the  artery  usually  bifurcates  into  radial 
and  ulnar  upon  the  insertion  of  the  brachialis  anticus,  the 
radial  resting  against  the  tendon  of  the  biceps  and  supi- 
nator brevis,  and  the  ulnar  lying  upon  the  brachialis  till  it 
disappears  beneath  the  pronator  teres.  The  twisting  of 
the  biceps  tendon  has  already  been  referred  to. 

By  slightly  displacing  the  supinator  longus  outwards, 
the  mu8culo>8piral  nerve  will  be  seen  lying  between  it 
and  the  brachialis  anticus  and  dividing  into  radial  and 
posterior  interosseous  nerves;  but  this  nerve  is  not, 
strictly  speaking,  in  the  triangle.  The  radial  nerve  may 
be  traced  for  a  short  distance  upon  the  supinator  brevis, 
whilst  the  posterior  interosseous  can  be  seen  entering 
its  fibres. 

It  is  supposed  that  by  the  time  the  dissection  of  the 
bend  of  the  elbow  is  finished,  the  subject  will  be  turned, 
in  which  case  the  dissector  of  the  arm  should  dissect 
the  first  two  layers  of  the  muscles  of  the  back  {see  Dissec- 
tion OF  THE  Back),  proceeding  afterwards  with  the  follow- 
ing dissections.  If  necessary,  however,  the  dissection  of 
the  front  of  the  fore-arm  may  be  proceeded  with  first. 
Since  in  some  dissecting-rooms  the  dissector  of  the  arm 
lias  no  part  in  the  back,  the  following  directions  are  given 
for  the  removal  of  the  limb : — 

♦  Artificial  Memory,  NAT. 
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[The  two  superficial  layers  of  the  muscles  of  the  hack 
comprise  the  trapezius,  latissimus  dorsi,  rhomhoidei  anil 
levator  anguli  scapulae.  These  having  been  divided,  the 
suprascapular  artery  and  nerve  and  omo-hyoid  muscles 
are  to  be  traced  to  the  upper  border  of  the  scapula,  and 
the  posterior  scapular  artery  followed  between  the  rhom- 
hoidei and  the  back  of  the  serratus  magnus.  If  the 
clavicle  has  been  already  divided  in  the  dissection  of  the 
neck,  the  scapula  can  now  be  drawn  away  from  the  ribs 
and  will  be  seen  to  be  attached  solely  by  the  serratus 
magnus,  between  which  and  the  ribs  is  a  quantity  of  loose 
areolar  tissue  which  enables  the  bone  to  glide  smoothly 
upon  the  thorax.  The  serratus  magnus  having  been 
divided,  and  the  clavicle  cut  at  its  middle,  if  necessary, 
the  axillary  vessels  and  nerves  are  to  be  severed  after 
being  tied  together,  and  the  entire  limb  removed  from  the 
trunk.] 

Parts  about  the  Scapula. 

[The  limb  having  been  placed  on  the  table,  it  is 
advisable  to  identify  again  the  several  insertions  of 
muscles  on  the  scapula,  cutting  each  muscle  to  about  an 
inch  in  length.] 

The  trapezius  extends  along  the  whole  length  of  the 
upper  border  of  the  spine  of  the  scapula  and  for  the  outer 
third  of  the  posterior  border  of  the  clavicle.  The  omo- 
hyoid arises  from  the  upper  margin  of  the  scapula  close  to 
the  notch  and  from  the  transverse  ligament.  The  levator 
anguli  scapulaa  is  inserted  into  that  part  of  the  base  of  the 
scapula  which  is  above  the  spine,  the  rhomboideus  minor 
into  the  part  opposite  the  spine,  and  the  rhomboideus 
major  into  the  base  below  the  spine.  The  serratus 
magnus  is  inserted  into  the  inner  surface  of  the  base 
of  the  scapula  for  its  whole  length,  but  the  fibres  are 
much  thicker  at  the  upper  and  lower  angles  than  in  the 
centre. 

[A  small  block  is  now  to  be  placed  beneath  the  lower 
border  of  the  scapula  so  as  to  put  the  deltoid  on  the 
stretch,  and  the  remainder  of  its  fibres  are  then  to  be 
cleaned,  notice  being  taken  of  one  or  two  small  branches 
of  the  circumflex  nerve  which  turn  round  its  posterior 
border.] 
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The  DeltaiH  iHasHe  arises  from  the  outer  half  or  third 
of  the  anterior  border  of  the  clavicle  and  from  the  lower 
border  of  the  acromion  and  spine  of  the  scapula.  Its 
strong  coarse  fibres  converge  to  a  point,  and  are  inserted 
inte  a  rough  surface  of  a  triangular  shape  on  the  outer 
side  of  the  humerus  in  the  middle  of  the  shafts  being 
embraced  by  the  pointed  origins  of  the  brachialis  antious, 
and  closely  connected  with  the  insertion  of  the  pectoralis 
major.  The  action  of  the  deltoid  is  to  raise  the  arm  above 
the  head,  and  it  is  an  example  of  power  applied  to  a  lever 
of  the  third  order.    It  is  vu^liedhj  the  circumflex  nerve. 

[The  deltoid  is  to  be  divided  near  its  origin  and  turned 
down,  the  circumflex  vessels  and  nerve  being  preserved. 
In  doing  this  a  large  bursa  lying  between  the  deltoid 
and  the  shoulder  joint  should  be  noticed,  as  its  enlargement 
may  be  confounded  with  disease  of  the  joint.  The  re- 
mains of  the  trapezius  muscle  are  to  be  cut  close  to  the 
spine  of  the  scapula,  and  the  thin  fascia  covering  the 
muscles  above  and  below  it  removed,  the  humerus  being 
rotated  inwards  to  put  their  fibres  on  the  stretch.] 

The  Snpnuspinatns  Muscle  occupies  the  supraspinal 
fossa,  arising  from  the  greater  part  of  the  fossa  itself, 
from  the  upper  surface  of  the  spine,  and  from  the  fascia 
covering  the*muscle.  The  tendon  passes  beneath  the 
acromion  to  be  inserted  into  the  uppermost  facet  on  the 
great  tuberosity  of  the  humerus,  and  slightly  into  the 
capsular  ligament  of  the  shoulder  joint.  In  order  to 
follow  the  tendon  thoroughly,  the  acromial  end  of  the  spine 
of  the  scapula  is  to  be  divided  with  the  saw,  when  a  bursa 
will  be  found  between  it  and  the  muscle. 

The  Infra-spinatas  Muscle  (Fig.  9,  i)  arises  from  the 
whole  of  the  infraspinal  fossa  except  the  part  near  the 
neck  of  the  scapula ;  from  the  fascia  covering  itself,  and 
from  the  intermusctdar  septa  between  it  and  the  teres 
muscles.  It  is  inserted  into  the  middle  facet  on  the  great 
tuberosity  of  the  humerus  and  into  the  capsule  of  the 
shoulder  joint,  being  blended  there  with  the  supra-spina- 
tus  and  teres  minor.  The  supra-  and  infra-spinatus 
muscles  are  supplied  by  the  suprascapular  nerve. 


ig.  9,  The  Teret   Hlnsr 

Masele  (Fig.  9,  ])  ariaet 
from  the  dorsal  aspect 
of  the  inferior  costa  or 
border  of  the  scapnla 
in  nearl;  its  whole 
leogth,  from  the  fascia 
covering  the  mtisole, 
and  from  the  intermus- 
cular eepta  between  it 
and  the  infra-spinatus 
and  teres  major  muscles. 
It  is  interted  into  the 
lowest  facat  on  the 
great  tuberosity  of  the 
humerus  and  for  nearly 
an  inch  belov  it,  and 
also  into  the  capsiilar 
ligament  of  the  shoulder. 
The  teres  minor  is  «up- 
plied  by  a  special  branch 
of  the  circumflex  nerve 
vrbioh  should  be  fol- 
lowed to  it. 

The  Bupra-spinatus 
is  a  feeble  exientor,  and 
the  infraspinatus  and 
teres  minor  muscles  are 
external  rotator*  of  the 
humerus. 

The  Terea  H«Jsr 
HoMlc  (Fig.  9,  7)  ariaee 
horn  the  trian|i;ular 
surface  at  the  inferior 
angle  of  the  scapula, 
and  from  the  intermus- 
cular septa  between  it 
Fig.9.— Dinectionafb«cliofapp«iaraiirtoiiiUirBchreld&LeTdlU). 
1.  InrrB-BpiDatnB.  8.  Ter«a  minor, 

3.  Celtoiil  4.  Oal«[  bead  of  tricapa. 
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and  the  teres  minor  and  infra-spinatus  muscles.  Its  close 
relation  to  the  latissimns  dorsi  has  been  already  no- 
ticed, but  its  insertion  into  the  inner  lip  of  the  bicipital 
groove  should  be  again  clearly  seen.  The  teres  major  is 
supplied  by  one  of  the  subscapular  nerves,  and  is  an  inter' 
Tud  rotator  ajid  Jlexor  of  the  humerus. 

The  quadrilateral  and  triangular  intermuscular  spaces, 
alluded  to  in  the  dissection  of  the  axilla  (p.  19),  can  now 
be  seen /rom  behind,  when  the  quadrilateral  or  upper  one 
will  be  found  to  be  bounded  by  the  teres  major,  teres 
minor,  humerus,  and  long  head  of  triceps ;  the  tri&ngular 
or  lower  one,  by  the  teres  major,  teres  minor,  and  long 
head  of  triceps ;  and  the  vessels  and  nerve  they  transmit 
are  now  to  be  traced  out.  (A  triangular  interval  between 
the  teres  major  and  the  long  and  external  heads  of  the 
triceps  must  not  be  mistaken  for  this  latter  space.) 

The  Posterior  Clrcanillex  Artery  with  its  veins,  and 
the  Clroumflex  Nerve,  appear  through  the  quadrilateral 
space,  and  are  distributed  to  the  under  surface  of  the 
deltoid  muscle,  giving  branches  to  the  shoulder-joint ;  the 
nerve  also  supplies  the  teres  minor  muscle  with  a  branch 
(on  which  there  may  be  found  a  ganglionic  enlargement) 
and  gives  a  branch  or  two  to  the  skin  of  the  shoulder. 

The  Dorsalls  Scapnlae  Artery  (dorsal  branch  of  sub- 
scapular), does  not  pass  through  the  triangular  space  as 
seen  from  behind,  but  winds  beneath  the  teres  minor  in  a 
groove  on  the  inferior  costa  of  the  scapula,  to  supply  the 
infraspinous  fossa  and  anastomose  with  the  other  scapular 
arteries.  It  gives  off  a  superficial  branch,  which  runs 
W.ween  the  teres  major  and  minor  and  down  to  the 
angle  of  the  scapula,  to  anastomose  with  the  subscapular 
tod  posterior  scapular  arteries. 

5.  Qwaunflex  nerve.  10.  Extensor    carpi    radiab's 
^  External  cutaneous  branch  of  loneior. 

,    muflculo-spiral  nerve.  11.  Middle  head  of  triceps. 

'.Tott  major.  12.  Anconeus 


J  Sopmator  longus.  13.  Inner  head  of  triceps. 

'J- Hnscolo-spiral nerve.  15.  Ulnarnerve, 


ll 
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[The  supra-spinatus  is  to  be  divided  near  its  insertion, 
and  the  fibres  cleared  out  of  the  supraspinal  fossa  in  order 
to  see  the  suprascapular  artery  and  nerve  and  the  origin 
of  the  omo-hyoid  muscle.] 

The  Suprascapular  Artery  (from  the  thyroid  axis) 
passes  over  the  transverse  ligament  of  the  scapula,  and  is 
distributed  both  to  the  supraspinous  fossa,  and  also  to 
part  of  the  infraspinous  fossa  by  a  branch*  which  winds 
in  front  of  the  spine  and  anastomoses  with  the  dorsalis 
Bcapulee  artery. 

The  Suprascapular  Nerve  (from  the  upper  part  of  the 
brachial  plexus)  (Fig.  4,  5)  passes  through  the  supra- 
scapular notch  and  beneath  the  ligament,  and  is  distri- 
buted to  the  supra-  and  infra-spinatus  muscles. 

The  Omo-hyold  Muscle  arises  from  about  half  an  inch 
of  the  superior  border  of  the  scapula  immediately  behind 
the  suprascapular  notch,  and  from  the  transverse  or 
posterior  ligament  over  it.  Its  relations  and  insertion 
are  seen  in  the  dissection  of  the  neck. 

[The  limb  is  to  be  turned  over  and  the  humerus  rotated 
outwards  to  put  the  fibres  of  the  subscapularis  on  the 
stretch ;  they  should  then  be  cleaned,  care  being  taken 
of  the  subscapular  nerves  entering  the  muscle.  The 
axillary  vessels  and  nerves  should  be  tied  to  the  coracoid 
process,  so  as  to  bring  them  as  nearly  as  may  be  into  their 
proper  position.] 

The  Subscapularis  Muscle  (Fig.  6,  4)  is  covered  in  by 
a  thin  fascia,  and  has  been  already  seen  to  form  part  of 
the  posterior  wall  of  the  axilla.  It  arises  from  the  whole 
of  the  venter  scapulae  except  the  part  to  which  the  ser- 
ratus  magnus  is  attached  and  the  portion  nearest  the  neck 
of  the  bone,  and  has  several  tendinous  septa  between  its 
fibres  which  are  attached  to  the  ridges  on  the  surface  of 
the  bone.  It  is  inserted  into  the  lesser  tuberosity  of  the 
humerus  and  into  the  capsular  ligament  of  the  shoulder- 
joint.  The  subscapularis  is  an  internal  rotator  of  the 
humerus,  and  is  supplied  by  the  short  subscapular  nerves. 
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The  most  important  action  of  the  suprft-  and  infra- 
spinatus, teres  minor,  and  subscapularis  .muscles  is  their 
combination  to  keep  the  head  of  the  humerus  in  its 
proper  relation  to  the  glenoid  cavity,  and  thus  prevent 
dislocation.  In  the  present  relaxed  condition  of  the 
parts,  the  head  of  the  humerus  can  be  drawn  away  from 
the  glenoid  cavity  to  the  full  extent  of  the  loose  capsular 
ligament. 

The  Subscapular  Nerves  (Fig.  4)  are  branches  of  the 
posterior  cord  of  the  brachial  plexus,  and  are  three  in 
number.  The  long  subscapular  nerve  has  been  already  seen 
in  the  axilla,  and  can  still  be  traced  to  the  latissimus  dorsi ; 
the  short  subscapular  nerves  (upper  and  lower)  are  now 
to  be  followed,  the  upper  to  the  subscapularis  muscle,  the 
lower  to  give  a  branch  to  the  subscapularis  and  supply 
the  teres  major. 

The  Subscapular  Artery  is  still  to  be  seen  along  the 
lower  border  of  the  scapula,  and  its  branches  should  be 
thoroughly  followed  out. 

The  Posterior  Scapular  Artery  is  to  be  found  between 
the  serratus  magnus  and  the  rhomboidei,  and  its  anasto- 
moses should  be  defined. 

By  removing  the  muscular  fibres  from  both  surfaces  of 
the  scapula  a  very  abundant  network  of  vessels  will  be 
seen,  formed  by  anastomosing  branches  from  the  arteries 
which  have  been  already  traced  to  the  scapula ;  viz.,  the 
subscapular  with  its  dorsal  branch  [axillary] ,  the  supra- 
scapular [thyroid  axis  or  subclavian],  and  the  posterior 
scapular  [thyroid  axis]. 

DiBSECnON  OF  THE  BaCK  OF  THE  ArM. 

[The  fore-arm  and  hand  are  to  be  doubled  under  the 
upper  arm,  which  is  to  be  placed  on  the  table  with  the 
back  upwards,  and  the  scapula  is  to  be  drawn  down  with 
hooks  so  as  to  put  the  triceps  on  the  stretch.] 

While  the  skin  is  being  removed  from  the  back  of  the 
arm  a  few  small  cutaneous  branches  of  the  musculo-spiraZ 
nerve  may  be  noticed,  and  immediately  above  the  elbow 
one  larger  branch  of  the  nerve  may  be  seen  on  th*^  -"*«- 
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side,  with  a   corresponding  branch   from  the  iniernal 
cutaneous  nerve  pn  the  inner  side  of  the  limb. 

When  the  strong  deep  fascia  of  the  arm  has  been 
divided  the  fibres  of  the  triceps  mnsde  should  be  cleaned^ 
and  a  large  bursa  between  the  triangular  posterior  soriiAce 
of  the  ulnar  and  the  skin  should  be  noticed. 

The  TrlccFs  Muscle  (Fig.  9,  ii)  has  of  course  three 
heads — ^the  long  or  middle,  the  external,  and  the  internal 
The  long  head  arisei  from  a  somewhat  triangular  rough 
surface  on  the  inferior  border  of  the  scapula  immediately 
below  the  glenoid  cavity.  It  has  been  already  partly 
examined  both  from  the  front  and  from  behind  in  relation 
with  certain  spaces  (p.  35),  and  its  fibres  are  now  seen  to 
be  separated  by  another  somewhat  triangular  interval 
from  the  back  of  the  upper  third  of  the  humerus,  until 
it  joins  the  fibres  of  the  external  head  at  the  junction  of 
the  upper  with  the  middle  third  of  the  bone.  The  ottter 
head  arises  from  immediately  below  the  insertion  of  the 
teres  minor  into  the  greater  tuberosity  of  the  humerus, 
and  from  the  outer  side  of  the  posterior  aspect  of  the 
bone  as  far  down  as  the  musculo-spiral  groove ;  and  slightly 
from  the  external  intermuscular  septum  which  intervenes 
between  it  and  the  deltoid.  The  inner  head  arises  from 
the  whole  of  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  humerus  below 
the  insertion  of  the  teres  major  and  the  musculo-spiral 
groove,  to  within  half  an  inch  of  the  elbow-joint  on  the 
inner  side,  and  extending  to  the  back  of  the  condyle  on 
the  outer  side.  Its  fibres  arise  on  each  side  from  the 
intermuscular  septa  which  intervene  between  it  and  the 
muscles  of  the  front  of  the  arm.  The  whole  of  the  fibres 
converge  to  be  inserted  into  the  top  of  the  olecranon  pro- 
cess of  the  ulna,  a  small  bursa  intervening  between  the 
tendon  and  the  tip  of  that  process,  which  will  be  seen 
when  the  joint  is  opened.  The  triceps  is  the  great  extensor 
of  the  fore-arm  upon  the  upper  arm,  and  its  action  is  that 
of  a  force  applied  to  a  lever  of  the  first  order.  It  is  sup- 
plied by  the  musculo-spiral  nerve. 

miSfii''"^  ^?*^  ^'"JS  hooked  to  the  inner  side  and  the 
musculo-spiral  nerve  having  been  put  on  the  stretch,  the 
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fibres  of  the  outer  bead  are  to  be  divided  sufficjentlj  to 
follow  the  tusrve,  with  its  artery,  round  tha  bone.] 

The  MDMmi«.sptr>i  Heire  (Fig,  9,  9)  has  been  tJready 
shown  (p.  20)  to  be  a  branch  of  the  posterior  cord  of  the 
brachial  plexus,  and  has  been  seen  to  disappear  between 
the  internal  and  middle  heads  of  the  triceps  ;  it  can  now 
be  followed  in  the  oblique  groove  on  the  back  of  the 
humerus  between  the  fibres  of  the  muscle,  until  it  reaches 
the  interval  be- 
tween the  BU' 
pioator  longus 
and  brachialis 
ftnticus.  It  gives 


fibres     of     the 

triceps  at  the  back  of  the  external  condyle. 

?jg.  10.  Aaection  Uironghtbemiddla  of  the  rigbt  upper  arm  (all 

ftom  B^aad). 
1.  BieuiS.  8.  Mnscnlo-spiral  nerve. 

5.  Cephalic  vein.  9.  Basilic  vein    with  inti 

3.  Brachial  veSBels.  cutaneous  nervee. 

4.  Miucalo-cutaneoUH  nerve.  10.  8unerior  profunda  vewe 

6.  Median  nerre.  II,  InfarLor  profunda  veaeel 
6.  Brachialis  antjeui.  12-  Triceps  with  fibroiu  i 
J.  Ulnar  nerve.  eeetion. 
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The  BuFerior  Proftmda  branch  of  the  brachial  artery 
closely  accompanies  the  mnscalo-spiral  nerve  around  the 
bone,  and  supplies  the  triceps  in  its  course.  At  the  outer 
edge  of  the  triceps  it  gives  off  a  large  superficial  branch 
which  runs  down  to  the  humerus ;  it  then  divides  into 
two  branches,  one  going  to  the  back  of  the  elbow  beneath 
the  triceps,  and  the  other  running  between  the  supinator 
longus  and  brachialis  anticus  to  anastomose  with  the 
radial  recurrent  artery. 

The  Front  op  the  Fore-arm. 

[One  incision  is  to  be  made  down  the  middle  of  the 
fore-arm,  and  another  at  right  angles  to  it  at  the  root  of 
the  thumb,  and  the  flaps  of  skin  are  to  be  turned  to  each 
side.] 

The  Cutaneous  Veins  (Fig.  5)  will  be  found  in  the 
superficial  fascia,  and  can  be  defined  without  injury  to  the 
nerves.  The  Anterior  Ulnar  Vein  is  pretty  regular  in  its 
course,  and  will  be  found  to  commence  in  one  or  two 
small  branches  about  the  wrist ;  then  running  along  the 
inner  side  of  the  fore-arm,  it  joins  the  posterior  ulnar  vein 
near  the  elbow  and  assists  in  forming  the  basilic  vein. 

The  Median  vein  is  seldom  in  the  centre  of  the  arm  at 
first,  but  commences  near  the  root  of  the  thumb,  coursing 
obliquely  to  the  centre  of  the  arm  near  the  bend  of  the 
elbow,  where  it  is  joined  by  the  profunda  vein  and  divides 
into  median  basilic  and  median  cephalic  branches  (p.  23). 

The  Radial  vein  commences  at  the  back  of  the  hand, 
and  appears  on  the  outer  side  of  the  fore-arm  about  its 
middle.  It  has  been  seen  to  unite  with  the  median 
cephalic  (p.  24).  Besides  these  named  veins  there  are 
numerous  smaller  branches  which  assist,  and  occasionally 
take  the  place  of,  the  larger  ones. 

The  Cutaneous  Nerves  are  now  to  be  followed  out. 

The  Internal  cutaneous  nerve  can  be  traced  to  the  whole 
of  the  inner  side  of  the  fore-arm,  the  branches  winding 
round  to  the  back  of  the  Hmb.  It  sometimes  forms  a 
junction  with— 

A  cutaneous  branch  of  the  Ulnar  nerve,  which  may,  with 
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care,  be  found  piercing  the  fascia  about  a  hand's  breadth 
above  the  wrist^  close  to  the  edge  of  the  flexor  carpi  uhxaris 
tendon,  which  can  be  readily  felt. 

The  External  cutaneous  (musculo-cutaneous)  nerve  is 
distributed  to  the  outer  side  of  the  front  of  the  fore-arm, 
the  branches  winding  round  the  edge  of  the  limb  to  join 
with  the  radial  nerve. 

A  isvstaneovA  branch  of  the  Median  nerve  pierces  the 
fucia  in  the  centre  of  the  fore-arm  about  two  inches 
above  the  wrist,  and  passes  into  the  palm  of  the  hand. 

The  Deep  Fascia  is  now  to  be  cleaned,  and  will  be 
found  to  be  continuous  with  the  deep  fascia  of  the  arm 
above,  and  with  the  annular  ligament  below.  It  gives 
numerous  intermuscular  septa  in  the  fore-arm,  which  in 
a  thin  subject  are  seen  as  white  lines,  running  more  or  less 
in  the  length  of  the  limb. 

[The  muscles  from  the  internal  condyle  are  to  be  ex- 
posed by  removing  the  deep  fascia  from  the  front  of  the 
arm,  and  they  are  then  to  be  cleaned  carefully  in  the 
direction  of  their  fibres.] 

The  Miiscles  (Fig.  11)  from  the  inner  condyle  are  five 
in  number,  four  being  Jlexore  of  the  carpus  and  fingers 
and  one  a  pronator  of  the  fore-arm.  Beginning  from  the 
outer  side,  their  relative  positions  are : — 1,  pronator  teres ; 
2,  flexor  carpi  radialis;  3,  palmaris  longus  (which  may 
be  absent)  ;  4,  flexor  sublimis  digitorum  ;  5,  flexor  carpi 
ulnaris.  All  these  muscles  have  common  origins  from  (1) 
the  internal  condyle,  (2)  the  fascia  of  the  fore-arm,  and 
(3)  the  intermuscular  septa  derived  from  it ;  but  three 
of  them,  viz.  the  pronator  teres,  flexor  sublimis  digitorum, 
and  flexor  carpi  ulnaris,  have  extra  bony  attachments. 

The  Pronator  Radii  Teres  (Fig.  11,  4)  arises  from  the 
internal  condyle  above  the  other  muscles ;  from  the 
fascia  of  the ,  fore-arm  over  it ;  and  from  the  in- 
termuscular septum  between  it  and  the  flexor  carpi 
i^ialis.  Its  second  head  is  from  the  inner  side  of  the 
coronoid  process  of  the  ulna  below  the  flexor  sublimis, 
ttid  between  the  two  heads  is  the  median  nerve.    It  is 
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Fig.  11.  imertedhj  &  broad  tendon  into 

the  middle  of  the  outer  side  of 
the  radius,  immediately  below  the 
supinator  brevis.  It  pronatee 
the  hand  hj  rolling  the  radius 
on  the  ulna,  and  ia  supplied  hj 
the  median  nerve. 

The  Flexnr  Cuvl  »f*'fi"* 
{Fig.  II,  5)  arues  from  the  in- 
ternal condyle  in  common  with 
the  remaining  muscles ;  &om 
the  fascia  of  the  fore-arm ;  and 
from  the  intermuscular  eepta 
between  it  and  the  pronator 
teres  on  one  side,  and  the 
palmaris  loDgus  on  the  other. 
It  ends  about  the  middle  of  the 
arm  in  a  broad  tendon,  which 
soon  becomee  rounded,  and  dia> 
appears  at  the  root  of  the  thumb 
to  pierce  the  annular  ligament 
and  pass  through  the  groove  in 
the  trapezium,  to  be  iruerted 
into  the  base  of  the  second, 
and  slightly  into  the  base  of 
t,he  third  metacarpal  bone.  It 
is     supplied    by    the    median 

The  PkUauii    Lanpi"  (Fig-  11>  £)  aritet  trota  the 
common  attachment  to  the  inner  condyle ;   firom  the 


1.  Biceps,  with  iU  tendon. 

8.  Fleior  carpi  nlnaria. 

2.  BrachUlis  anticaa. 

9.  Palmar  fucia. 

B.  Part  of  tricBpa, 

4.  PronitoT  radii  terea. 

10.  P.lm«riabrt™. 

11.  Abdoclor  pollicis. 

5.  Flexor  carpi  radislia. 

IS.  Plexor  brevii  pollicia. 

6.  Palnaria  langaa. 

19.  Snpinator  longtu. 

7-  Fart  of  the  flexor  snblimie  di- 

gitorum;    tlie    r«t    of 

the 

and  estensor  primi  inCer- 

moKlo   is  scfD  beneath 

tbB 

nodii    pollida,    cairing 

tendone  of  the  palmaris 

lon- 

around  tha  lower  border 

gui  snd  fleior  csrpi  radiali& 

oi  the  fore-arm. 
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fascia  of  the  fore-arm;  and  from  the  intermuscular 
septa  on  each  side  of  it.  Its  long  and  narrow  tendon 
passes  superficially  to  be  inserted  into  the  strong  palmar 
fascia  in  the  centre  of  the  hand,  and  slightly  into  that 
over  the  muscles  of  the  thumb.  It  serves  to  make  tense 
the  palmar  fascia,  and  thus  protect  the  deep  tissues  of 
the  palm,  and  may  slightly  flex  the  hand  when  largely 
developed.    It  is  supplied  by  the  median  nerve. 

The  palmaris  longus  is  frequently  wanting,  but  it  is 
occasionally  largely  developed,  the  whole  length  of  the 
tendon  being  covered  with  strong  muscular  fibres  con- 
nected with  the  flexor  carpi  radialis. 

The  Flexor  Carpi  Ulnarls  (Fig.  11,  8)  arises  from  the 
common  attachment  to  the  internal  condyle ;  from  the 
fascia  of  the  fore-arm;  and  from  the  intermuscular 
septum  between  it  and  the  adjacent  muscle.  It  has  an 
additional  aponeurotic  origin  from  the  inner  side  of  the 
olecranon  process  and  from  the  posterior  ridge  of  the 
ulna  for  two-thirds  of  its  length,  this  latter  origin  being 
common  to  itself,  the  flexor  profundus  digitorum  and  the 
extensor  carpi  ulnaris.  The  muscle  is  inserted  by  a 
flattened  tendon  (upon  which  the  muscular  fibres  extend 
nearly  to  the  wrist)  into  the  pisiform  boue,  and  slightly 
into  the  fifth  metacarpal  bone  and  the  annular  ligament. 
Between  the  two  origins  of  this  muscle  the  ulnar  nerve 
enters  the  fore-arm,  after  winding  close  behind  the  in- 
ternal condyle,  and  both  ulnar  artery  and  nerve  will  be 
seen  beneath  the  fascia,  close  to  the  outer  side  of  the 
tendon  near  the  wrist.  It  is  a  flexor  of  the  carpus,  and 
is  the  only  one  of  either  the  flexors  or  extensors  of  the 
carpus  which  is  inserted  directly  into  one  of  its  bones. 
It  is  supplied  by  the  tdnar  nerve. 

The  Radial  Artery  (Fig.  12,  17)  is  the  smaller  of  the 
divisions  of  the  brachial  artery,  and  the  part  in  the  fore- 
arm extends  from  the  bifurcation  at  the  bend  of  the  elbow 
to  the  root  of  the  thumb.  It  is  superficial  in  the  whole 
of  this  course,  except  that  at  the  upper  part  it  is  more 
or  less  overlaid  by  the  supinator  longus  muscle,  the  ex- 
tent varying  with  the  muscular  development  of  the  arm. 
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It  liM  at  first  belieeen  the  supiDator  longua  and  the  pro- 
nator teres,  but  in  the  lower  half  of  the  arm  between  the 

Fig.  12. 

FJg.    12— SnperficiU    dUsec- 
■i™   of  the  front  of  the  fore- 


Sapinator  longiiB  (cut). 


ir  interoaeeoiu  nerre. 


Flexor  cupi  ndiilia  (cut). 
in.  Extensor     cupi      rodialis 

It  AnWrioru  ' 
15.  Eileneor 

Fleznr  gnblimis  digitornm. 
IT.  Radial  Bitery. 
Flexor  profundus  djgitonun. 
Tendon  of  pronator  teres. 
Tendon    itf   r 

Tendon  of  supinator  lonfrns. 
UIqbi  artery. 
Flexor  longuB  pollicis. 
Tendon  of  pBlmarlB  Longiu. 
Median      nerve,      becoming 


carpi      nulialu 


Tendon 

Deep  branch  of  n]nar  nerve. 
Abductor  poUida. 
Cntaneons  pilmac  branch  of 

Digital  branches  of  median 

Palmarie  brerlH- 
Saperficial  palmar  arch. 
Digital   branches   of   ulnar 
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tendons  of  the  supinator  longas  and  flexor  carpi  radialis^ 
which  latter  tendon  is  generally  taken  as  the  guide  to  the 
vessel.  To  its  outer  side  in  addition  it  has  the  radial  nerve, 
which,  in  the  upper  third  of  the  arm  is  at  some  little 
distance^  in  the  middle  third  is  in  close  relation,  and  in 
the  lower  third  quits  the  vessel  altogether  hy  passing 
beneath  the  supinator  longus.  The  radial  artery  lies  upon 
(1)  the  tendon  of  the  biceps  (though  this  will  depend  upon 
the  point  at  which  the  bifurcation  takes  place) ;  (2)  the 
oblique  fibres  of  the  supinator  brevis;  (3)  the  insertion  of 
the  pronator  teres;  (4)  the  radial  origin  of  the  flexor 
sublimis ;  (5)  the  flexor  longus  pollicis ;  (6)  the  pronator 
quadratus  ;  and  (7)  the  end  of  the  radius.*  It  has  two 
venae  comites  in  close  relation  with  it  and  gives  the 
following  branches : — 

Brandies. — 1.  The  radial  recurrent  runs  transversely 
beneath  the  supinator  longus  and  gives  ascending  and 
descending  branches,  the  ascending  anastomosing  with 
the  superior  profunda  branch  of  the  brachial  artery. 

2.  MtMCidar  branches  are  given  ofl'  at  various  points  to 
the  adjacent  muscles. 

3.  The  superficialis  volai  arises  near  the  root  of  the 
thumb  and  is  of  very  variable  size.  It  runs  forward,  and 
generally  beneath  some  of  the  fibres  of  the  muscles  of 
the  thumb,  to  complete  the  superficial  palmar  arch 
formed  by  the  ulnar  artery. 

4.  The  anterior  carpal  is  a  small  branch  which  runs 
across  the  wrist  beneath  the  deep  tendons  to  join  a  cor- 
responding branch  of  the  ulnar  artery. 

Barbery  (Fig.  7). — The  radial  artery  is  readily  tied, 
about  an  inch  above  the  wrist,  by  an  incision  one  inch 
and  a  half  long,  placed  midway  between  the  tendons  of 
the  flexor  carpi  radialis  and  supinator  longu^,  when  the 
vessel  will  be  found  lying  immediately  beneath  the  deep 
fascia  with  the  venae  comites  in  close  connection,'but  with 
no  nerve  near.  The  artery  may  be  exposed  in  the  upper 
part  by  an  incision  two  inches  long  at  any  point  in  a  line 

*  The  posterior  relations  of  the  radial  artery  are  simply  the 
muscles  attached  to  the  radius  in  their  order  from  above  downwards. 
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drawn  from  the  centre  of  tbe  bend  of  the  elbow  to  the 
styloid  process  of  the  radius,  the  knife  going  at  once  down 
to  the  supinator  longus,  which  must  then  be  carefully 
turned  outwards.  The  position  of  the  radial  nerve  to  the 
outer  side  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  and  the  ligature  passed 
from  it. 

[The  pronator  teres  is  to  be  divided  about  its  middle, 
without  injuring  the  median  nerve  or  the  origin  of  the 
muscle  from  the  ulna,  which  can  now  be  thoroughly  seen  ; 
and  the  flexor  carpi  radialis  and  palmaris  longus  are  to 
be  divided  so  as  to  expose  thoroughly  the  flexor  sub- 
limis,  which  is  to  be  cleaned.  The  skin  of  the  front  of  one 
of  the  fingers  is  to  be  carefully  removed  without  inter- 
fering with  the  palm,  and  the  sheath  of  the  tendons  dis- 
sected out.] 

The  Flexor  Sublimls  Dlgltoniiii  (perforatus)  (Fig.  12, 
1 6)  is  the  only  muscle  of  the  fore-arm  which  has  an  origin 
from  the  three  bones  of  the  arm.  It  arUes  from  the 
internal  condyle  of  the  humerus  and  slightly  from  the  in- 
ternal lateral  ligament  of  the  elbow ;  from  the  inter- 
muscular septa  between  it  and  the  more  superficial 
muscles ;  from  the  inner  side  of  the  coronoid  process  of 
the  ulna  above  the  pronator  teres ;  and  from  the  whole  of 
the  oblique  line  on  the  front  of  the  radius.  Between  the 
origins  from  the  humerus  and  the  radius  is  the  median 
nerve.  The  muscle  ends  in  four  tendons,  of  which  the 
two  to  the  second  and  third  fingers  lie  in  front  of  those 
to  the  first  and  fourth  fingers  ;  all  pass  under  the  annular 
ligament  and  through  the  palm  of  the  hand  to  the  second 
phalanges  of  the  four  fingers. 

The  sheath  of  the  finger  which  is  exposed  should  be  laid 
open  along  the  centre,  when  it  will  be  found  to  be  thick 
opposite  each  phalanic,  but  thin  at  each  joint.  The  tendon 
of  the  flexor  sublimis  (perforatus)  will  be  seen  to  be 
flattened  on  the  first  phalanx  and  split  to  give  passage  to 
the  tendon  of  the  flexor  profundus  (perforans),  the  two 
slips  of  the  flexor  sublimis  being  inserted  into  the  sides 
of  the  second  phalanx,  and  the  tendon  of  the  flexor  pro- 
fundus into  the  base  of  the  third  phalanx.    The  flexor 
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subLmis  is  a  flexor  of  the  phalanges  and  then  of  the 
carpus,  and  is  supplied  by  the  median  nerve. 

The  position  of  the  uhiar  artery,  between  the  tendon  of 
tlie  flexor  carpi  ulnaris  and  the  innermost  tendon  of  the 
flexor  sublimis  in  the  lower  half  of  the  fore-arm,  is  now 
to  be  noticed,  and  by  a  slight  separation  of  the  tendons 
tbe  ulnar  nerve  can  be  seen  lying  close  to  the  ulnar  side 
of  the  artery.  This  is  the  point  where  the  ulnar  artery  is 
tisually  tied. 

[The  flexor  sublimis  is  now  to  be  divided  near  its 
origins  and  turned  down  without  injuring  the  median 
nerve,  from  which  a  branch  may  be  traced  to  the  deep 
surface  of  the  muscle.] 

The  Deep  Muscles  (Fig.  13)  of  the  fore-arm  are  the 
flexor  longus  poUicis  to  the  radial  side,  the  flexor  pro- 
fundus digitorum  to  the  ulnar  side,  and  the  pronator 
quadratus,  a  small  square  muscle  with  transverse  fibres, 
to  be  seen  above  the  carpus  by  drawing  aside  the  tendons. 
These  are  now  to  be  cleaned,  all  vessels  and  nerves  being 
carefully  preserved. 

The  Flexor  Itongns  Polllcls  (Fig.  13,  5)  arises  from 
the  whole  of  the  anterior  surface  of  the  radius  between 
the  oblique  line  and  the  attachment  of  the  pronator 
quadratus,  and  from  the  outer  half  of  the  interosseous 
membrane  in  nearly  its  whole  length.  It  very  generally 
has  a  small  additional  origin,  by  a  slip  of  very  variable 
size,  froTja.  the  outer  side  of  the  coronoid  process  of  the 
ulna.  A  single  round  tendon  passes  beneath  the  annular 
hgament  and  through  the  palm  of  the  hand  to  be  inserted 
into  the  terminal  phalanx  of  the  thumb. 

The  Flexor  Profundus  DIsltorum  (perforans)  (Fig. 
13,  4)  arises  from  the  anterior  surface  of  the  ulna  between 
the  coronoid  process  (which  it  embraces)  and  the  origin 
of  the  pronator  quadratus,  and  from  the  adjacent  hair  of 
the  interosseous  membrane;  also  from  the  upper  two- 
thirds  of  the  inner  surface  of  the  ulna,  extending  to  the 
olecranon  process  and  the  posterior  border  of  the  bone, 
to  which  an  aponeurosis  is  attached  from  which  some  of  the 
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fibres  viae.  The  mnsole  ende  iu  four  teodooa  (of  which 
the  outermost  aloue  is  quit« 
separate  in  the  fore-arm),  which 
pass  beneath  the  annular  liga- 
ment, and  after  giTing  attach- 
ment to  the  lumbricales  tniu- 
cles  in  the  palm,  pierce  the 
tendons  of  the  flexor  sabllmis, 
and  are  interted  into  the  bases 
of  the  third  phalanges  of  the 
four  fingers.  The  two  preceding 
muscles  are  direct  flexors  of  the 
thumb  and  fingers,  and  after- 
wards of  the  carpus.  The  fiexor 
lOQgiiB  poUicis  is  ivpplied  b;  the 
median  nerve ;  the  flexor  pro- 
fundus parti;  by  the  median  and 
partly  by  the  ulnar  nerve. 

The  Proii>twr  ^OMlmtiu 
(Fig.  13,  6)  is  the  only  muscle  in 
the  ai-m  whose  fibres  are  trans- 
Terse.  It  antes  from  a  some- 
what oval  sur&ce  on  the  front 
of  the  ulna  below  the  origin  of 
the  flexor  profundus,  and  is  tn- 
terted  into  the  whole  of  the  front 
of  the  radius  below  the  attach- 
ment of  the  flexor  lougus  pol- 
licis.  This  muscle  is  a  powerful 
pronator  of  the  fore-arm  and  is 
tupplied  by  the  median  nerve. 


Fig  13  — Deep  mnBcIes  of  the  foi 

1,  Internal  lateral  ligament  of      7.  A 

the  elbow  joint,  "   •■ 

3,  Anleiior  ligament 

3.  Orbicular ligamentoftbehead 

of  the  radiuB 

4.  Flexor  pTofandas  difntorom 

(the  Inmbncalea  removed). 
b.  Flexor  tongas  pollicia 
6.  Pronator  qaadratni. 


m  (from  Wilson). 


middle,  and  palmar  inleroB- 
■eoiu  or  the  ring;  finger. 
9.  Dorsal  interosBeous  miucia  of 
tbe  ring;  finger,  and  palmar 
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Hie  Ulnar  Artery  (Fig.  14,  i6)  arises  from  the  bifurca- 
tion of  the  brachial  artery  at  the  bend  of  the  elbow,  and 
at  once  takes  an  oblique  course  inwards  beneath  the 
median  nerve  and  four  of  the  muscles  arising  fromr  the 
internal  condyle    (pronator  teres,  flexor    carpi  radialis, 
palmaris  longus,  flexor  sublimis  digitorum).    It  lies  first 
upofi  the  insertion  of  the  brachialis  anticus,  and  then 
upon  the  flexor  profundus  digitorum  for  the  remainder  of 
its  course  in  the  fore^arm,  being  bound  down  by  a  process 
of  deep  fascia.    It  is  joined  in  the  middle  third  of  its 
course  by  the  ulnar  nerve,  which  lies  to  its  ulnar  side  for 
the  rest  of  its  course  in  the  fore-arm.    In  the  lower  third 
of  the  arm  both  artery  and  nerve  lie  comparatively  super- 
ficially between  the  tendons  of  the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris 
and  the  flexor  sublimis  (but  slightly  overlapped  by  the 
former), until  they  both  pass  over  the  annular  ligament  into 
the  hand.    Two  vensd  comites  are  in  close  relation  with 
the  artery. 

Snrsery  (Fig.  7). — ^The  ulnar  artery  is  easily  reached  in 
its  lower  part  by  an  incision  two  inches  long  upon  the  outer 
edge  of  the  tendon  of  the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris.  The  tendon 
being  drawn  a  Httle  inwards,  it  would  only  be  necessary 
to  divide  the  deep  fascia  to  expose  the  vessel  with  the 
nerve  to  its  ulnar  side.  The  operation  for  tying  the  vessel 
in  its  upper  part  between  the  flexor  muscles  has  been 
abandoned  as  impracticable  on  the  Hving  body. 

Branches. — 1.  The  Anterior  ulnar  recurrent  will  be 
found  between  the  brachialis  anticus  and  pronator  teres, 
running  up  in  front  of  the  elbow  joint  to  join  the  ana- 
stomotica  magna. 

2.  The  Posterior  ulnar  recurrent  is  to  be  followed  be- 
tween the  flexor  sublimis  and  flexor  carpi  ulnaris  to  the 
back  of  the  prominent  internal  condyle,  where,  after 
passing  between  the  heads  of  the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris,  it 
runs  in  the  groove  occupied  by  the  ulnar  nerve,  and  ana- 
stomoses with  the  inferior  profunda  artery. 

3.  The  interosseous  artery  is  a  short  trunk  arising  about 

s 
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two  inches  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  arteiy, 
which  is  directed  back- 
wards to  the  interossmus 
space,  where  it  subdividea 
into  anterior  and  postenor 
tnteroBseous  branches. 

The  poiterior  inlerot- 
teotu  passes  between  the 
radius  and  ulna  to  the 
back  of  the  arm,  where  it 
will  be  dissected. 

The  anterioT  iTUeros- 
KOU»  id  to  be  followed 
down  the  front  of  the 
interosseous  '  membr&ne, 
■where  it  will  be  found 
lying  with  a  branch  of 
the  median  nerve  between 
the  flexor  longus  poUicis 
and  flexor  profundus  digi- 
torum,  until  it  disappears 
beneath  the  pronator 
quadrntus  to  reach  the 
bacli  of  the  wrist.  The 
anterior  interosseous  ar- 
tery gives  ofl'  numerous 
muscular  branches ;  a 
median  branch  to  accom- 
pany the  median  nerve 
(sometimes  of  large  size) ; 
and  two  nutrtli'ouf  arteries 
to  the  radius  and  ulna. 

4.  The  Carpal '  arteriet, 
anterior  and  posterior, 
supply  the  front  and  back 


—Deep  dissectiOD  of  the  front  of  the  fc 
Ifrom  Hirachfeld  and  LeveiJ]^). 
Supinator  longoa  (cutl.  2.  Ulnar  nervft 


Had  hand 
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of  the  carpus,  and  anastomose  with  oorresponding  branches 
from  the  radial. « 

The  Median  Nerve  (Figs.  12  and  14)  enters  the  fore- 
arm between  the  heads  of  the  pronator  teres,  and  then 
passing  between  the  origins  of  the  flexor  sublimis  digito- 
rum,  crosses  the  ulnar  artery  to  lie  between  the  flexur 
sublimis  and  flexor  profundus  muscles.  It  is  placed  super- 
ficially between  the  flexor  tendons  near  the  wrist,  and 
passes  with  them  beneath  the  annular  ligament  into  the 
hand. 

Branches. — ^The  median  nerve  supplies  all  the  muscles 
of  the  front  of  the  fore-arm  except  the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris 
and  half  the  flexor  profundus,  in  the  following  manner : — 
As  soon  as  it  enters  the  fore-arm  it  gives  branches  to  the 
pronator  teres,  flexor  carpi  radialis  and  flexor  sublimis 
digitorum,  and,  after  crossing  the  ulnar  artery,  gives  ofi'the 
anterior  interosseous  nerve  (Fig.  14,  25).  This  passes  down 
the  front  of  the  interosseous  membrane,  giving  branches 


3.  Brachialis  anticus. 

4.  Biceps. 

5.  Mnsculo-spiral  nerve. 

6.  Median  nerve. 

7.  Posterior  interosseous  nerve. 

8.  Pronator   teres    and   flexor 

carpi  radialis  (cut). 

9.  Extensor      carpi      radialis 

longior  (cut). 

10.  Brachial  artery. 

11.  Supinator  brevis. 

12.  Flexor   sublimis   digitorum 

(cut). 
13f  13.  Radial  nerve. 

14.  14.  Flexor  carpi  ulnaris. 

15.  Extensor  carpi  radialis  bre- 

vier. 

16.  Ulnar  artery. 

17.  Badial  origin  of  flexor  sub- 

limis digitorum  (cut). 

18.  Flexor  profundus  digitorum. 


19.  Tendon  of  pronator  teres. 

20.  20.  Dorsal  branch  of  ulnar 

nerve. 

21.  21.  Radial  artery. 

22.  22.  Deep    branch  of   ulnar 

nerve. 

23.  Flexor  longus  pollicls. 

24.  Abductor  minimi  digiti. 

25.  'Anterior  interosseous  nerve. 

26.  Digital    branches  of    ulnar 

nerve. 

27.  Tendon  of  supinator  longus. 

28.  One  of  the  lumbricales  mus- 

cles. 

29.  Pronator  quadratus. 

31.  Tendon    of     flexor     carpi 

radialis. 
33.  Digital  branches  of  median 

nerve. 
35.  Adductor  pollicis. 


*  Professor  Ellis  enumerates  a  metacarpal  branch  which  is  usually 
the  continuation  of  the  posterior  carpal  artery  to  the  back  of  the 
5th  metacarpal  bone,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  dissection  of  the  back  of 
the  hand. 
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to  the  flexor  longus  poUicis  and  the  outer  half  of  the  pro- 
fundus digitorum,  and  then  beneath  the  pronator  quad- 
ratus  (which  it  supplies),  to  the  front  of  the  wrist-joint, 
where  it  gives  a  branch  to  the  articulation. 

A  mtaneotbs  palmar  branch  (Fig.  12,  30)  arises  a  short 
distance  above  the  annular  ligament,  over  which  it  passes 
to  be  distributed  to  the  skin  of  the  palm. 

The  Ulnar  Nerve  (Fig.  14,  2)  entera  the  fore-arm  behind 
the  internal  condyle,  by  passing  between  the  heads  of  the 
flexor  carpi  ulnarls.  It  lies  under  cover  of  that  muscle 
and  upon  the  flexor  profundus  digitorum  for  the  whole 
of  its  course  in  the  fore-arm;  and  about  the  middle  of 
the  arm  comes  into  close  relation  with  the  ulnar  artexy, 
and,  keeping  to  its  ulnar  side,  accompanies  it  over  the 
annular  ligament  into  the  palm. 

Branches  (Fig.  14). — The  ulnar  nerve  gives  small  arti- 
cular branches  to  the  back  of  the  elbow,  and  supplies 
one  and  a  half  of  the  muscles  of  the  fore-arm,  viz.,  the 
flexor  cai*pi  ulnaris  and  the  inner  half  of  the  flexor  pro- 
fundus digitorum. 

In  the  lower  third  of  the  fore-arm  the  nerve  gives  a 
dorsal  branchy  (20)  which  turns  backwards  beneath  the 
tendon  of  the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris  to  be  distributed  to  the 
back  of  the  little  and  half  the  ring  finger. 

A  cutaneous  palmar  branch  of  small  size  arises  close 
above  the  annular  ligament,  and  is  distributed  to  the  skin 
of  the  palm  on  the  ulnar  side. 

The  Radial  Nerve  (Fig.  14,  13)  is  seen  to  arise  from 
the  musculo-spiral  nerve  opposite  the  elbow.  It  lies  at 
first  upon  the  supinator  brevis,  to  the  outer  side  o^  and 
at  some  little  distance  from,  the  radial  artery,  but  in  the 
middle  third  of  the  arm  it  is  in  close  relation  with  the  artery 
on  the  pronator  teres,  finally  passing  beneath  the  tendon 
of  the  supinator  longus  to  the  back  of  the  arm  and  hand. 

The  Back  of  the  Fore-arh. 

[The  front  of  the  fore-arm  having  been  dissected,  the 
skin  can  be  reflected .  from  the  back  of  the  arm  with- 
out   further    incisions,  but   an  incision  must  be  made 
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along  the  inner  border  of  the  hand  and  acroBs  the 
knuckles,  to  permit  the  reflection  of  the  skin  from  the 
back  of  the  hand.  An  incision  iaalso  to  be  made  along  the 
thumb  and  each  of  the  fiDgera,  and  the  skin  reflected, 
when  the  cutaneous  nerves  and  veins  are  to  be  dissected 
out  of  the  saperficial  fascia.] 

Cutaneous  Nerves. — The  back  of  the  fore-arm  is  sup- 
plied at  the  upper  part  by  the  branches  of  the  musculo-' 
spiral  nerve  and  internal  ctUaneotLs  nerve,  which  were 
seen  above  the  condyles  of  the  humerus  in  the  dissectiou 
of  the  back  of  the  arm  (p.  37).  In  addition,  and  lower 
down,  there  will  be  found  on  the  outer  side  of  the  limb, 
branches  from  the  musctdO'Cutaneous  nerve,  and  on  the 
inner  side,  branches  of  the  internal  cutaneous  nerve  ;  at 
the  wrist,  on  the  outer  side,  the  large  radial  nerve  pierces 
the  deep  fascia,  and,  after  communicating  with  the  mus- 
culo-cutaneous  nei*ve,  distributes  digital  branches  to  botli 
sides  of  the  thumb,  forefinger,  and  middle  finger,  and  to 
the  radial  side  of  the  ring  finger,  forming  in  addition  a 
loop  across  the  back  of  the  hand  with  the  following  nerve. 

The  Dorsal  branch  of  the  Ulnar  Nerve  appears  on  the 
inner  side  of  the  wrist,  at  a  point  corresponding  to  the 
lower  end  of  the  ulna,  and  gives  digital  branches  to  both 
sides  of  the  Httle  finger  and  the  ulnar  side  of  the  ring 
finger,  joining  the  radial  nerve  across  the  back  of  the 
hand. 

The  Superficial  Yelns  of  the  hand  form  an  arch  across 
the  back  of  the  metacarpus,  which  joins  the  radial  and 
posterior  ulnar  veins  at  its  extremities  ;  the  veins  wind 
round  the  limb  to  join  the  radial  and  ulnar  veins  re- 
spectively, and  one  or  two  branches  form  communications 
between  them  and  across  the  back  of  the  fore-arm. 

[The  deep  fascia  is  to  be  removed  from  the  back  of  the 
fore-arm  and  hand,  with  the  exception  of  a  band  about  an 
inch  wide  which  is  to  be  left  opposite  the  lower  end  of 
the  radius,  to  form  the  posterior  annular  ligament.  It 
will  be  found  to  be  impossible  to  remove  the  fascia  en- 
tirely near  the  elbow,  where  it  is  incorporated  with  the 
muscles.] 
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Muscles  of  the  Back  of  the  Fore-arm  (Fig.  15). — 
The  muscles  arising  from  the  external  condyle  of  the 
humerus  are  either  extensors  or  supinators,  and  will  be 
found  in  the  following  order  beginning  from  the  radial 
side : — 1,  supinator  longus ;  2,  extensor  carpi  radialia 
longior ;  3^  extensor  carpi  radialis  brevier ;  4,  extensor 
communis  digitorum ;  5,  extensor  minimi  digiti ;  6,  ex- 
tensor carpi  ulnaris  ;  there  are  also  two  small  muscles 
attached  to  the  bone  and  not  seen  at  present,  viz.  7, 
anconeus  (covered  by  deep  fascia),  and  8,  supinator  brevis 
(under  cover  of  the  long  muscles).  Arising  from  the 
bones  of  the  /ore-arm  alone  and  appearing  from  beneath 
the  extensor  communis  digitorum,  will  be  found  four 
short  extensor  muscles  which  hold  the  following  position 
to  one  another  from  the  radial  side  : — 1,  extensor  ossis 
metacarpi  pollicis;  2,  extensor  primi  internodii  poUicis  ; 
3,  extensor  secundi  internodii  pollicis  ;  4,  extensor  indicia. 

All  the  eight  muscles  attached  to  the  humerus  have 
additional  origins  from  the  fascia  of  the  arm  or  from  in- 
termuscular septa  derived  from  it,  and  two,  viz.  the  ex- 
tensor carpi  ulnaris  and  supinator  brevis,  have  additional 
origins  from  the  ulna. 

The  Supinator  RadU  Louffus  (Fig.  15,  4)  is  a  long 
narrow  muscle  and  has  been  already  seen  in  great  part  in 
the  dissections  of  the  bend  of  the  elbow  and  fore-arm. 
It  arises  from  the  upper  two-thirds  of  the  ridge  leading 
to  the  outer  condyle  of  the  humerus  and  from  the  ex- 
ternal intermuscular  septum  of  the  arm,  which  separates 
it  from  the  triceps  ;  and  is  inserted  into  the  base  of  the 
styloid  process  of  the  radius,  its  tendon  being  crossed  by 
two  short  extensors  of  the  thumb  at  the  annular  ligament. 
It  is  supplied  by  a  special  branch  of  the  musculo-spiral 
nerve,  and  its  action  is  that  of  a  feeble  supinator  and 
flexor  of  the  fore-arm. 

The  Extensor  Carpi  Radialis  liOngior  (Fig.  15,  5) 
arises  from  the  lower  third  of  the  ridge  leading  to  the 
external  condyle  and  from  the  external  intermuscular 
septum  ;  its  tendon  passes  beneath  the  two  extensors  of 
the  thumb  and  through  the  second  division  of  the  an- 
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nnlor  ligament,  and  having  then 
been  crossed  by  the  tendon  of 
the  third  exteneor  of  the  thumb, 
is  inserted  into  the  base  of  the 
metacarpal  bone  of  the  fore- 
finger (2nd  metacarpal  bone). 

The  Extcnwr  Carpi  KmIUUs 
■rcTlor  (Fig.  15,  6)  which  is 
beneath  the  longer  extensor, 
ari*es  from  the  outer  condyle  of 
the  humerus ;  from  the  sur&ce 
of  the  external  lateral  ligament ; 
from  the  fascia  of  the  fore-arm 
and  from  the  iutermuscular  sep- 
toni  between  it  and  the  extensor 
digitorum.  Its  tendon  passes 
with  that  of  the  long  extensor 
beneath  the  two  ezteniiorB  of  the 
thumb  and  through  the  second 
diTision  of  the  annular  ligament ; 
and  lastly  beneath  the  third  ex- 
tensor of  the  thumb,  to  be  tn- 
lerted  into  the  base  of  the 
metacarpal  bone  of  the  middle 
Soger  (3rd  metacarpal  bone). 

The  Ext«n»or  Cemnmnls  Bl- 
llMnim  (Fig.  \5,  %)  arUes  from 
the  external  condyle  with  the 
preceding     muscle ;     from     the 


Fig.  15. — Superfid&l  muscles  of  the  back 


Bradiialis  anlicns. 
Lower  part  of  tie  tricaps,  io- 
lerteJ  into  the  oleiranon. 

Extensor  carpi  radialia  longiar. 
Et  tensor  carpi  radialisbreviot. 
Tendons  of  tnsertioa  of  these 


ineorconnaDnisdiRTtoram. 
9.  Exunsor  minimi  digiu. 
10.  Extensor  carpi  iilaim& 


)rfure-arm(from  Wilson). 

Flexor  carpi  ulnaris. 

i.  Extensor  ossis  metacsrpi 

nDdii  pollicia  lyiog  to- 

L.  Extensor  secundi  interne - 

dii  pollicia. 
I.  Posterior  annular  lieament. 

The  tendons  of  the  com- 

the  back  i>f  the  hand,  and 
tli^  niDdG  o[  iuMrtic 
the  dorsum  at  the  f> 
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fascia  of  the  fore-arm,  and  from  tlie  intermuscalar  septa 
on  each  side  of  it.  It  ends  in  three  tendons,  which  pass 
through  the  fourth  division  of  the  annular  ligament  with 
the  extensor  indicis,  and  the  innermost  having  subdivided, 
the  four  tendons  thus  formed  are  inserted  into  the  fingers 
in  the  following  way  : — On  the  back  of  the  first  phalanx  of 
each  finger  the  tendon  expands,  and  is  joined  by  slips  from 
the  lumbricales  and  interossei  muscles  ;  this  expansion  is 
stronger  at  the  margins  than  in  the  middle,  and  its  sides 
are  prolonged  to  the  third  phalanx,  whilst  the  middle 
triangular  portion  is  attached  to  the  base  of  the  second 
phalanx.  This  division  is  artificial  and  must  be  made 
with  the  scalpel,  since  the  three  parts  are  originally 
united.  The  tendon  of  the  extensor  indicis  joins  the 
ulnar  side  of  the  first  or  outermost  tendon  at  the  first 
phalanx.  The  three  innermost  tendons  of  the  extensor 
are  joined  together  by  tendinous  slips  on  the  back  of  the 
hand,  and  that  to  the  little  finger  is  joined  by  the  two 
divisions  of  the  extensor  minimi  digiti  above  and  below 
the  point  of  union  with  the  other  tendons. 

The  Extensor  Minimi  Dislll  (Fig.  15,  9)  might  be 
taken  as  a  part  of  the  common  extensor,  but  is  separated 
from  it  by  an  intermuscular  septum.  It  urises  from  the 
external  condyle;  from,  the  fascia  and  from  the  inter- 
muscular septa  on  each  side ;  and  its  tendon  after  passing 
through  the  fifth  division  of  the  annular  ligament^  is 
generally  divided,  both  slips  being  inserted  into  the* 
common  expansion  on  the  first  phalanx  of  the  little 
finger,  but  the  innermost  reaching  further  forward  than 
its  fellow  (Fig.  18,  19). 

The  Extensor  €arpl  IJlnarls  (Fig.  15,  10)  arises  from 
the  external  condyle ;  from  the  fascia  and  from  the 
intermuscular  septa  on  each  side ;  and  has  an  additional 
origin  from  an  expansion  attached  to  the  posterior 
border  of  the  ulna  (common  to  it,  the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris 
and  the  flexor  profundus  digitorum),  the  fibres  covering 
but  not  being  attached  to  all  the  inner  part  of  the  posterior 
surface  of  the  bone.  The  tendon  passes  through  the  sixth 
division  of  the  annular  ligament  and  behind  the  styloid 
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pTx>cess  of  the  ulna,  to  be  inserted  into  the  base  of  the 
metacarpal  bone  '  of  the  little  finger  (5th  metacarpal 
bone). 

The  action  of  the  extensors  is  implied  by  their  names, 
but  it  should  be  noted  that  all  the  extensors  of  the  earpus 
are  inserted  into  the  metacarpus.  The  extensor  carpi 
radialis  longior  is  supplied  by  the  musculo-spiral  nerve  ; 
all  the  others  by  the  posterior  interosseus  nerve. 

The  Anconeus  (Fig.  15,  1 1)  is  a  small  triangular  muscle 
on  the  outer  side  of  the  elbow,  which  is  apparently  con- 
tinuous with  the  triceps,  but  is  separated  by  a  narrow 
cellular  interval  It  is  covered  by  the  deep  fascia,  which 
must  be  removed  to  expose  it,  when  a  branch  of  nerve 
from  the  musculo-spiral  to  the  muscle  is  to  be  looked  for 
and  preserved.  It  arises  from  the  back  of  the  external 
condyle  of  the  humerus,  and  from  the  fascia  of  the  arm, 
and  spreads  out  to  its  fleshy  insertion  on  the  triangular 
surface  upon  the  outer  side  of  the  olecranon  and  upper 
third  of  the  ulna.  The  anconeus  is  an  extensor  of  the 
fore-arm,  and  is  supplied  by  a  branch  of  the  musculo-spiral 
nerve,  which  pierces  its  upper  margin. 

[The  long  extensors  must  be  divided  about  the  middle, 
and  turned  aside,  in  order  to  see  the  deep  muscles 
thoroughly,  but  the  supinator  longus  should  be  left  uncut. 
The  supinator  brevis  will  require  careful  dissection 
beneath  the  origins  of  the  other  muscles,  and  the  arm 
must  be  fully  pronated  in  order  to  stretch  the  fibres 
whilst  being  cleaned.  The  posterior  interosseus  nerve 
piercing  the  muscle  is  to  be  carefully  preserved  and  its 
branches  traced  to  the  extensors.] 

The  Supinator  Brevis  (Fig.  17,  15)  has  very  oblique 
fibres,  which  are  covered  at  the  upper  part  by  a  tendinous 
expansion  or  intermuscular  septum,  from  which  some  of 
them  take  their  origin.  It  arises  from  the  external 
condyle ;  from  the  external  lateral  ligament  of  the  elbow  ; 
from  the  orbicular  ligament  of  the  radius;  from  the 
triangular  space  below  the  lesser  sigmoid  cavity  of  the 
ulna,  and  fi*om  the  margin  of  bone  below  it  as  fe 
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the  attachment  of  the  anconeus.  Its  fibres  sweep 
round  the  radius  and  are  inserted  into  all  the  anterior 
and  outer  part  of  that  bone  above  the  oblique  lines,  with 
the  exception  of  the  bicipital  tubercle  and  the  posterior 
surface  of  bone  above  and  below  it.  The  supinator  is 
pierced  by  the  posterior  interosseus  nerve  (which  supplies 
it)  and  is  separated  from  the  extensor  ossis  metacarpi 
pollicis  by  the  posterior  interosseous  artery.  It  is  a 
powerful  supinator  of  the  radius  on  the  ulna. 

The  Extensor  •ssls  Metacarpi  PoUiels  (Fig.  16,  6)  is 
usually  the  only  one  of  the  special  extensors  of  the  thumb 
which  has  an  origin  from  both  bones  of  the  fore-arm, 
though  occasionally  the  next  muscle  has  a  double  origin. 
It  arises  from  the  middle  of  the  posterior  surface  of  the 
radius  for  about  two  inches,  the  origin  reaching  across  the 
bone  from  the  interosseous  line  to  the  attachments  of  the 
supinator  brevis  and  pronator  teres ;  from  a  corresponding 
portion  of  the  posterior  surface  of  the  interosseous  mem- 
brane ;  and  from  two  inches  of  the  middle  of  the  outer 
side  of  the  posterior  surface  of  the  ulna,  between  the  at- 
tachments of  the  supinator  brevis  and  anconeus  above,  and 
the  extensor  secimdi  internodii  below.  The  muscle  **  crops 
out "  between  the  extensors  of  the  carpus  and  fingers,  and 
having  crossed  the  extensor  carpi  radialis  longior  and  the 
brevier  obliquely,  it  passes  on  the  outer  side  of  the  sty- 
loid process  of  the  radius,  through  the  first  division  of 
annular  ligament  and  over  the  radial  artery,  to  be  inserted 
into  the  base  of  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  thumb  (Ist 
metacarpal  bone). 

The  Extensor  Priml  IntemoiUi  PoUicls  (Fig.  16,  7) 
arises  from  the  back  of  the  radius  immediately  below  the 
extensor  ossis  metacarpi  pollicis  and  close  to  the  interos- 
seous line,  for  a  space  two  inches  long  and  half  an  inch 
wide ;  also  from  the  radial  half  of  the  interosseous  mem- 
brane for  the  corresponding  distance.  Its  tendon  lies  to 
the  ulnar  side  of  the  tendon  of  the  extensor  of  the  meta- 
carpal bone  in  its  whole  course,  passing  through  the  same 
division  of  the  annular  ligament,  and  is  prolonged  to  be 
inserted  into  the  base  of  the  first  phalanx  of  the  thumb. 


The 


PsIUels  (Fig.  16,  S) 
from  the  middle  of  the  outer  half  of  the  posterior 


surfece  of  the  ulaa  {betw 
the  origins  of  the  extensor  oasis 
metacarpi  pollicia  above,  and 
the  iDdicator  below),  and  from 
the  ulnar  half  of  the  corres- 
ponding portion  of  the  interos- 
seous membrBoe.  Its  tendon 
becomea  superficial  jnat  above 
the  annular  ligament,  through 
which  it  passes  very  obliqucljr 
in  a  aeparate  division  (the  third); 
then  crossing  the  tendons  of 
the  extensor  carpi  radialis  Ion-' 
gior  and  brevior  and  the  radial 
artery,  it  runs  along  the  ulnar 
side  of  the  extensor  primi  iater- 
Dodii  to  ba  inserted  ioto  the  base 
of  the  terminal  phalanx  of  the 
thumb.  This  muscle  varies  very 

The  Extensor  Indlds  (indi- 
cator) (Fig.  16,  9)  arises  from 
the  posterior  surface  of  the  ulna 
bfllow  the  preoediog  muscle  (by 
the  size  of  which  its  attachment 
is  influenced),  and  slightly  from 
the  interosseous  membrane.  Its 
tendon  is  covered  by  those  of 
the  common  extensor,  and  run- 


Pig,  le.— Deep  moKles  of  the  back  of  fore-vm  (from  Wilson). 

1-  Hnmenis.  8.  Extensor  secnadi  iolernodii 

5.  Olecranon.  poUicis. 

^-  Ulna.  9.  Extensor  inilicis. 

4.  Anconeus.  10.  First      doTsal      interosseous 

6.  8Bpin»tor  breviB.  muscle.    The  other    three 
fi.  Eiieoior    oasis  metacarpi                 dorssl  interoesci  are   seen 

pollicis.  between     the     melacnrpal 

~.  EitensoT   primi     iDtemodii  bones  of   t"""'"  "" " — 


pollidK. 
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ning  through  the  fonrih. 
division  of  the  annular  liga^ 
meat  with  them,  is  interted 
into  the  common  expanuon 
on  the  back  of  the  first 
phalanx  of  the  fore  -  finger. 
The  actions  of  the  special 
extensora  are  implied  b;  tfaeir 
names.  Thej  are  all  uipplied 
bj  the  posterior  interoBaeons 

The  Posterior  Interos- 
■eon*  Arterr  (Fig.  18,  8) 
arising  from  the  interosseous, 
a  branch  of  the  nlnar  artery, 
reaches  the  back  of  the  arm 
bj  passing  between  the  radius 
and  ulna  above  the  interos- 
seouB  membrane.  It  appears 
between  the  supinator  brevis 
and  extensor  ossis  meta- 
carpi  poUioifl  (usually),  giviog 
muscular  branches  to  the 
extensor  muBclea  and  a  re- 
current branch  to  the  elbow 
joint ;  and  terminates  by 
joining  the  posterior  carpal 
arteries  and  also  the  termi- 
nal branch  of  the  anteriof 
interomeout  artaT/,yrh.Kib.  will 
be  found  to  reach  the  back 
of  the  arm  by  piercing  the 
interoaaeous  membrane  im- 
mediately above  the  lower 
end  of  the  radius.  The  reeur- 
rmt  branch  runs  upon  the 
supinator  brevis  to  the  outer 
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and  back  part  of  the  elbow,  where  it  anastomoses  with 
the  superior  profunda  and  other  articular  branches. 

The  Posterior  Interosseons  Nerre  (Fig.  17,  9)  is  a 
diviaion  of  the  musculo-spiral,  which  has  been  already 
seen  to  divide  on  the  outer  side  of  the  space  in  front  of 
the  elbow  and  beneath  the  supinator  longus.  The  posterior 
interosseous  nerve  can  now  be  traced  running  obliquely 
in  the  fibres  of  the  supinator  brevis,  and  at  its  lower 
border  breaking  up  into  muscular  branches  and  an  articu- 
lar branch  to  the  wrist.  The  mtiscular  branches  supply 
the  extensor  carpi  radialis  brevior,  extensor  communis 
digitorum,  extensor  minimi  digiti,  the  three  special 
extensors  of  the  thumb  and  the  indicator ;  and  the  supi- 
nator brevis  is  supplied  by  a  branch  or  two  as  the  nerve 
passes  through  it,  and  miist  be  divided  to  see  them.  The 
articidar  branch  to  the  wrist  reaches  the  interosseous 
membrane  between  the  extensors  of  the  first  and  second 
phalanges  of  the  thumb  and  runs  to  the  back  of  the 
carpus,  where  a  ganglionic  enlargement  may  sometimes  be 
found. 

The  Radial  Artery  at  the  wrist  (Fig.  18,  18).— After 
leaving  the  front  of  the  lower  end  of  the  radius  (p.  45) 
the  radial  artery  lies  against  the  external  lateral  ligament 
of  the  wrist-joint,  and  beneath  the  extensors  of  the  meta- 
carpal bone  and  first  phalanx  of  the  thumb.  It  then 
winds  to  the  back  of  the  carpus,  to  the  interval  between 
the  metacarpal  bones  of  the  thumb  and  fore-finger,  where 
it  is  crossed  by  the  extensor  of  the  second  phalanx  of 


3.  Sapinator  longns. 
i.  Biceps. 

5.  Mnscnlo-spiral  nerve. 

6.  Moscolo-cataneous  nerve. 

7.  Origin    of    extensor  carp! 

radialis  longior. 

8.  Badial  nerve. 

9.  Posterior  interosseous  nerve, 
10.  Pronator  radii  teres. 

U.  Origin   of    extensor    carpi 
radialis  brevior. 

12.  Flexor  carpi  radialis. 

13.  Anoonens. 

14.  Tendon  of  supinator  longus. 


15.  Supinator  brevis. 

16,  16.  Tendon  of  extensor  carpi 

radialis  longior. 

17.  Extensor  communis  digito- 

rum. 

18,  18.  Tendon  of  extensor  carpi 

radialis  brevior. 
19, 19.  Extensor  secnndi  inter- 
nodii  pollicis. 

20,  20.  Extensor  ossis  metacarpi 

pollicis. 

21,  21.  Extensor  primi    inter- 

nodii  pollicis. 
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the  thumb,  and  laafl; 
passes  into  the  palm  of 
the  band  between  the 
two  heads  of  the  ab- 
ductor indicia  (first  dor- 
sal interosaeous  muscle). 
The  Branekes  (Fig. 
18)  of  the  radial  artery 
at  the  wrist  veiy  com- 
monl;  var;,  but  should 
be  five  ia  oumber.    . 


Fig.  18.  — Arteries   of  the 
back    of  tlie  foTe-*mi 
(drawa    by  G.    E,  L. 
Feme). 
1.  Inferior  profanda. 
Superior  prof  unda. 


3.  UlD. 


7.  Descending  interosMiHU 

S.  Poeleiior      iDtcroBMOiu 

9.  Extetuor  wcDndl  ioter- 
Dodii  poUiclB. 

10.  Anterior    interraaseoD* 

11.  Extensor  indicis. 

12.  Ezteniarosais  metBcarpt 

and  primi   iDtemodii 
polliciB. 

13.  Extensor  carpi  ninaria. 
4.  Extenaor  carpi  radialis 

longtar  and  brerior. 

16.  Eitensoi  commaniB  di- 

gltoraiii  and  iadids. 

16.  Extenaor  lecondi  inter- 

Dodii  pollicia. 

17.  Posterior  carpal  artery. 
IS.  Kadial  arterv. 

19.  ExtCDBor  minimi  digiti. 

20.  Metacarpai  artery. 
■a.  Art.  dorsalis  iudiciB. 

21.  Art.  dorialis  pollicia. 
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1.  The  Posterior  carpal  (17)  is  a  small  branch  which 
runs  transversely  close  upon  the  bone  immediatelj 
below  the  annular  ligament,  to  join  the  posterior  carpal 
branch  of  the  ulnar  and  form  an  arch  From  this,  two 
dorsal  interosseous  arteries  are  given,  which  run  on  the 
third  and  fourth  interosseous  muscles,  and  receive  the 
perforating  arteries  which  appear  between  their  heads  of 
origin. 

2.  The  Metacarpal  (20)  is  the  first  dorsal  interos- 
seous artery,  and  closely  resembles  the  others.  It 
runs  on  the  second  interosseous  muscle,  and  at  the  root 
of  the  fingers  often  joins  the  digital  branch  from  the  front 
of  the  hand. 

3  and  4.  The  Dorsaies poUicis  (24)  are  two  small  arteries 
which  are  distributed  on  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the 
thumb  ;  one  is  often  wanting. 

5.  The  Doraalis  iivdide  (22)  is  a  similar  branch, 
which  runs  along  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  index  finger. 
This  is  frequently  replaced  by  a  large  artery  which  runs 
along  the  metacarpal  bone  and  divides  into  branches  to 
the  forefinger  and  thumb,  being  in  fact  the  radialis  indicis, 
a  branch  of  the  radial  in  the  palm,  arising  earlier  than 
usual. 

The  Posterior  carpal  branch  (Fig.  18,  17)  of  the  ulnar 
artery  will  be  found  appearing  beneath  the  extensor  carpi 
ulnaris,  and  having  completed  the  arch  formed  by  the 
posterior  carpal  of  the  radial,  it  ends  in  a  branch  to  the 
ulnar  side  of  the  fifth  metacarpal  bone. 

The  Posterior  Annular  Liffament  (Fig.  15,  15)  has 
six  sub-divisions,  which  should  be  carefully  examined 
and  compared  with  the  grooves  on  the  bones.  The  first 
division  corresponds  to  the  groove  on  the  outer  side  of  the 
styloid  process  of  the  radius,  and  transmits  the  tendons 
of  the  extensor  ossis  metacarpi  pollicis  and  extensor 
primi  internodii  pollicis :  the  second  division  corresponds 
to  the  groove  on  the  inner  side  of  the  styloid  process  and 
transmits  the  tendons  of  the  extensores  carpi  radialis, 
longior  and  brevier  :  the  third  division  is  placed  obliquely, 
and  corresponds  to  the  oblique  groove  on  the  ba 
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radiuB  ;  it  tnuismita  the  teudoD  of  the  extensor  aecaadi 
internodit  pollicia :  the  fourth  division,  con-eBpoudiug  to 
the  broad  grooTe  on  the  radius,  tmtsmita  the  tendona  of 


the  ezteOHor  commuais  digitoruin  and  of  the  extensor 
indiciB :  the  fifth  division  correapoDds  to  a  very  eligbt 
groove  on  the  edge  of  the  radius  (or  is  placed  between 
the  bones),  and  transmits  the  tendon  of  the  extensor 
minimi  digiti :   the  sixth  divieioD  corresponds    to  the 

Fig.  18.— A  section  througb  the  middle  of  tlie  tight  fore-arm  (alleied 
from  B^raud ). 
Anterior  mlwosaeoDB  veiselB      10.  ExtenBor    oaeia     meUcaipi 

and  nerve.  poUids. 

Badiel  v«Mel>  and  neive.  11.  Ulnar  vcmbIb  and  nerr& 

Pronator  terei.  12.  £iteasor  communu  digito- 

Sapiiiat«r  langos.  rum. 

Flexor  carpi  ndlslii.  13.  Flexor  proftrndna  dintomm. 

Bupinator  brevis.  14.  Extensor  carpi  ulnaru. 

Flexor  Bublimie  digitortini.  IG.  Median  nerve. 

Exteiuorea     coipi     radialis       16.  Posterior  interoswons  VMMli 
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I  groove  at  the  back  of  the  Btjtoid  process  of  the  u]n&,  •nd 
traDsmits  the  tendon  of  the  eitsoBor  carpi  ulnans.  Thus 
fire  diTisioDs  correspond  to  grooves  on  the  radios  and 
oae  to  that  on  the  ulna,  and  the;  majr  be  remembered 

R  IJ 

by  the  formula  2^121  ;  1.  (Fig. 20). 

The  dorsal  iuteroBseous  muacles,  four  in  number,  can 
be  most  convenient);  dissected  irith  those  of  the  palm 
uf  the  hand. 

Pig.  20. 


PaLU  Of  THE  Hahd. 
Snrfkee-Marklng. — The  delicao;  of  the  skia  of  the 
palm  will  depend  very  much  upon  the  previoua  occupa- 
tion of  the  individual,  but  in  ever;  case  it  will  be  found 
to  present  no  hairs  and  to  be  ribbed  bj  the  rows  of  pa- 


pilisB,  upon  which  the  orifices 

Fig.  20.— A  BGction  of  tlie  right  i> 

riat  between  tha  rowi  of  carpal 

bonlH ;  the  skin  being  removed  (dia 

•m  b7  G.  K  I.  FoiH). 

digitonim. 
3.  Tendon  ot  ezteosor  Mcnndi 

10,  Radial  nerre. 

]  1 .  Ulnar  vessels. 

internodii  pollidi. 

12.  Tendon  of  flexor  carpi  r»- 

S,  Tendon  of   exunsor   Dunimi 

dialis. 

4.  Ten^B  of  eilensor  rarpi  r»- 

13.  Tendons  of  fleior  snbliniiji 

dialis  lODgior  and  bierior. 

U.  Tendon  of   flexor  longn* 

5.  Exteiuor  caipi  nlnarii. 

poUicis. 

6.  Ridisl  vessels. 

15.  TeadonoCpalmuislongns. 

7.  Portion    of  abductor    minimi 

16.  Median  nerve. 

digiti. 

B.  Scaphoid  bone. 

i.  Tendoiui  of  eitansor  OBeis  me- 

Ucatpi  and  ptimi  internodii 

c.  Cuneiform  bone. 

^M&. 

r.  Kiiforra  bone. 
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seen  with  a  magnifying  glass.  If  decompositioa  lias  ad- 
vanced rapidly,  the  cuticle  will  probably  be  detached  in 
part,  when  upon  examining  its  deep  surface,  depressions 
corresponding  to  the  papillae  will  be  found.  A  fulness  on 
each  side  of  the  palm  corresponds  to  the  special  muscles 
of  the  thumb  and  little  finger  respectively,  and  the  terms 
''thenar"  and  '* hypo-thenar "  are  sometimes  applied  to 
them.  The  palm  presents  three  curved  lines,  the  proximal 
and  distal  ones  being  curved  in  opposite  directions,  whilst 
the  middle  runs  obliquely  across  the  palm  to  join  the 
proximal  line  at  the  outer  side  of  the  hand.  It  will  be 
found  on  dissection  that  the  x>oint  to  which  the  superfi- 
cial palmar  arch  reaches  corresponds  pretty  accurately 
with  the  centre  of  this  middle  line,  whilst  the  point  of 
bifurcation  of  the  digital  arteries  is  midway  between  the 
distal  or  anterior  line  and  the  web  of  the  fingers. 

[An  incision  is  to  be  made  down  the  middle  of  the  palm 
to  the  roots  of  the  fingers,  where  another  is  to  be  drawn 
across  the  width  of  the  whole  hand,  and  the  two  flaps  of 
skin  are  to  be  dissected  up  and  turned  in  opposite  cUrec- 
tions.  It  will  be  found  best  to  pay  little  attention  to  the 
unimportant  cutaneous  palmar  branches  of  nerves,  and  to 
carry  the  knife  at  once  through  the  fine  granular  fat  of 
the  palm  down  to  the  glistening  palmar  fascia  and  annular 
ligament.  The  fascia  covering  the  muscles  of  the  thumb 
and  little  finger  is  much  thinner  than  that  in  the  centre 
of  the  hand,  and  will  require  care  for  its  preservation.  The 
skin  may  be  at  once  reflected  from  over  the  outer  side  of 
the  hand,  but  upon  the  inner  side  a  small  transverse 
muscle  (palmaris  brevis)  is  to  be  found  just  below  the 
pisiform  bone  and  is  to  be  preserved  with  the  piece  of 
skin  into  which  it  is  inserted.] 

The  Palmar  Fascia  (Fig.  II,  9)  consists  of  three  portions. 
The  central  is  triangular  in  shape  and  is  attached  to*  the 
aimular  ligament  by  its  apex,  (into  which  the  palmaris 
longus  is  inserted,)  whilst  it  expands  at  the  roots  of  the 
fingers  to  become  connected  with  the  sheaths  of  the 
flexor  tendons.  Opposite  the  heads  of  the  metacarpal  bones 
it  splits  into  four  parts,  and  xmmerous  transverse  fibres 
will  be  found  strengthening  the  membrane  at  these  points, 
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where  also  the  digital  vessels  aud  nerves  become  subcu- 
taneons.  Each  of  the  four  slips  which  have  been  men- 
tioned finally  subdivides  to  be  attached  to  the  sides  of  the 
four  sheaths  of  the  flexor  tendons.  The  lateral  portions  of 
tliQ  palmar  fascia  are  much  thinner,  and  simply  form  a 
covering  for  the  muscles  of  the  thumb  and  little  finger. 

The  Palmarls  Brevls  (Fig.  12,  32)  is  a  small  muscle 
placed  transversely  below  the  pisiform  bone  and  imme- 
diately beneath  the  skin.  It  arises  from  the  inner  edge 
of  the  central  fascia  and  is  inserted  into  the  skin  on  the 
inner  side  of  the  hand. 

[The  central  portion  of  the  palmar  fascia  is  to  be  de- 
tached from  the  annular  ligament  and  turned  down,  care 
being  taken  not  to  injure  the  vessels  and  nerves  which 
are  close  beneath,  and  these  are  to  be  cleaned.] 

The  Superficial  Palmar  Arch  (Fig.  12,  34)  is  the  direct 
continuation  of  the  ulnar  artery,  which  reaches  the  hand  by 
passing  over  the  annular  ligament.  The  vessel  is  subject 
to  very  great  variations,  but  if  regular,  forms  an  arch 
with  the  convexity  forwards,  reaching  to  about  midway 
between  the  annular  ligament  and  the  root  of  the  middle 
finger.  The  arch  is  completed  on  the  radial  side  by  the 
superficialis  voice  branch  of  the  radial  artery,  which 
generally  pierces  a  few  of  the  fibres  of  the  muscles  of  the 
thumb.  From  the  convexity  of  the  arch,  and  principally 
from  its  ulnar  side,  are  given  off  four  digital  arteries,  the 
first  of  which  runs  to  the  ulnar  side  of  the  little  finger, 
whilst  the  three  others  bifurcate  about  half  an  inch  from 
the  web  of  the  fingers  to  supply  the  radial  side  of  the  little 
finger,  both  sides  of  the  ring,  both  sides  of  the  middle,  and 
the  ulnar  half  of  the  index  finger.  These  branches  should 
be  traced  along  the  sides  of  the  fingers,  and  will  be  found  to 
inosculate  in  the  pulp  of  the  terminal  phalanx,  being  ac- 
companied by  the  digital  nerves ;  but  the  relation  be- 
tween them  diififers  in  the  palm  and  In  the  fingers, — in  the 
former  the  arteries  are  superficial  to,  in  the  latter  they 
are  deeper  than,  the  nerves. 

Each  of  the  three  outer  digital  arteries  at  its  point  of 
bifurcation  receives  a  communicating  branch  from  th^ 
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deep  arch  (radial  artery),  and  the  branch  to  the  fore-finger 
inosculates  at  its  tip  with  a  branch  on  the  other  side  of 
the  finger  also  derived  from  the  radial  (radialis  indicia). 

The  ProftuidA  Artery  is  a  small  communicating  branch 
arising  from  the  ulnar  artery  as  soon  as  it  has  crossed 
the  annular  ligament.  It  passes  deeply  with  an  accom- 
panying  branch  of  the  ulnar  nerve  between  the  abductor 
and  flexor  brevis  minimi  digiti,  and  will  be  found  to  com- 
plete the  deep  palmar  arch  of  the  radial  artery.* 

The  superficial  palmar  arch  is  subject  to  considerable 
variation,  one  of  the  most  common  irregularities  being  its 
non-completion  by  the  superficialis  voIsb,  in  which  case  it 
generally  joins  the  radialis  indicis  at  the  root  of  the 
index  finger. 

The  Ulnar  Nerve  (Fig.  12,  26)  accompanies  the  ulnar 
artery  over  the  annular  ligament,  lying  to  its  ulnar  side, 
and  immediately  divides  into  a  superficial  and  a  deep  por> 
tion.  The  deep  branch  (28)  accompanies  the  profunda 
branch  of  the  ulnar  artery  between  the  muscles  of  the 
little  finger,  all  of  which  it  supplies,  and  will  be  seen 
again  in  the  deep  dissection  of  the  palm.  The  sm/perfidaL 
division  subdivides  into  two  digital  branches  which  pass  to 
the  fingers,  the  inner  one  running  on  the  ulnar  side  of  the 
little  finger,  and  the  other  bifurcating  at  the  roots  of  the 
fingers  into  branches  for  the  radial  side  of  the  little  and 
ulnar  side  of  the  ring  finger,  the  latter  uniting  with  a 
branch  of  the  median  nerve.  The  digital  nerves  can  be 
traced  along  the  sides  of  the  tendinous  sheaths,  lying 
superficially  to  the  arteries  and  joining  one  another  in  the 
pulp  of  the  finger,  where  the  corpuscles  of  touch  (Paccini) 
are  developed  like  little  buds  upon  a  twig.  The  ulnai* 
nerve  gives  a  small  branch  to  the  palmaris  brevis  muscle. 

*  It  will  be  observed  that  the  number  of  fingers  supplied  by  the 
ulnar  artery  Ib  the  complement  of  that  supplied  by  the  nerve,  and  that 
the  same  rule  holds  with  respect  to  the  radial  artery  and  the  median 
or  radial  nerves,  thus, — 

Ulnar  artery 3^  fingers.  ) 

Ulnar  nerve       .....  1*  fingers. ) 

Radial  artery iX  fingers. ) 

Median  or  Kadial  nerve  .    .  SJ  fingers. ) 
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The  Anterior  AnnnJmr  I.lBameBt  (Fig.  21,  i)  is  the 
broad  baocl  of  fascia  binding  down  the  flexor  tendons  at 
the  wrist,  and  is  only  a  thickened  portioa  of  the  a 
fascia  of  the  limb.    It  Fig. 

is  attached  to  the 
scaphoid  bone  and  to 
the  ridge  of  the  tra- 
pe^um  on  the  outer 
side,  and  to  the  unci- 
form process  of  the 
UDoiform  bone  and 
slightly  to  the  pisi- 
form bone  on  the 
inner  side.  The  ulnar 
iirterj  and  nerve  and  . 
the  cutaneous  palmar 
nerves  cross  it,  and 
alao  the  tendon  of  the 
pal  maris  longus  in 
part.  (The  tendon 
of  the  flexor  carpi 
iihiaris  Eends  an  ex- 
jiansion  over  the 
ulnar  artery  and 
nerve,  which  must  sot  be  mistaken  for  the  anniilar  liga- 
ment itself.)  When  divided  in  the  middle,  it  will  be  seen 
to  lie  perforated  by  the  tendon  of  the  flexor  carpi  radialis, 
and  to  have  beneath  it  the  median  nerve  and  the  tendons 


Fig,  21, 

1.  ADnular  ligsmgnt, 

2,  2,  Origin  and  inserti 


of   t 


,Mii8cla(  of  the  hand  [from  Wilson ). 

tendong  of  tbe  fle^iOT  snb- 
limia  have  been  removed. 

8    Insertion  of  one  of  the  ten- 
dons of  the  deep  Rexor, 

P.  The    tendon    of   the    flexor 
longng  pollicis,  pes^ni:'  be- 


btevia  polliei  . 

t.  Addoetor  pollicla. 

7,  7.  Tha  lambricales  nin» 
arising  from  the  deep  Bi 
IsndonB,  opon  which 
figorea    are  placed. 


n  the  t 
tfaeflexorbrevia  to 


lelast 


I.  Flexor  brevig  minimi  digitL 

!,  Pisiform  bona. 

).  Pint  dorsal  interosBeonsmns 
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of  the  flexors  of  the  thumb  and  fingers.  A  quantity  of 
loose  bursal  tissue  will  be  found  beneath  the  o^nnnUr 
ligament  and  closely  connected  with  the  tendons  and 
median  nerve ;  its  use  is  to  facilitate  the  movements  of 
the  tendons,  and  it  occasionally  becomes  diseased,  wlien 
fluid  is  developed  in  it  in  considerable  quantity,  and  forma 
a  fluctuating  tumour  above  and  below  the  annular  liga- 
ment, often  containing  numerous  rice-like  bodies.  This 
tissue  must  be  carefully  dissected  away. 

The  Median  Nerve  (Fig.  14,  33)  passes  beneath  the 
annular  ligament  superficially  to  the  tendons,  and  divides 
into  two  trunks  which  subdivide  into  four  digital  nerves. 
The  first  or  outermost,  after  giving  a  small  branch  to 
supply  some  of  the  short  muscles  of  the  thumb,  bifur- 
cates into  branches  to  supply  the  two  sides  of  the  palmar 
aspect  of  the  thumb ;  the  second  digital  nerve  supplies 
the  radial  side  of  the  index  finger  after  giving  a  small 
twig  to  the  first  lumbricalis  muscle;  the  third,  after 
supplying  the  second  lumbricalis,  bifurcates  near  the  root 
of  the  finger  to  supply  the  ulnar  side  of  the  index  and 
the  radial  side  of  the  middle  fingers ;  the  fourth  bifur- 
cates to  supply  the  ulnar  side  of  the  middle  finger  and  the 
radial  side  of  the  ring  finger,  this  last  branch  joining  the 
branch  from  the  ulnar  nerve  previously  seen. 

[The  ulnar  artery  is  to  be  divided  beyond  the  origin  of 
the  profunda  and  the  arch  tuined  down  as  far  as  possible, 
but  the  nerve  may  be  left  uncut.  The  median  nerve  is  to 
be  divided  at  the  wrist  and  turned  down,  and  the  flexor 
tendons  with  the  lumbricales  muscles  cleaned  and  traced 
to  their  insertions.  The  sheaths  of  the  flexor  tendons 
have  been  already  described  (p.  46),  but  at  least  one  more 
should  be  laid  open  in  order  that  the  tendons  may  be 
well  seen.] 

The  Tendons  of  the  Flexor  Subllmls,  four  in  number, 
pass  beneath  the  annular  ligament  and  lie  immediately 
beneath  the  median  nerve  in  the  palm.  Each  tendon 
becomes  somewhat  flattened,  and  on  the  first  phalanx 
splits  into  two  portions  which  are  inserted  into  the  sides 
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of  the  second  phalanx,  giving  passage  to  the  tendons  of 
the  flexor  profundus  between  them. 

The  Tendons  of  the  Flexor  ProflondnB  (Fig.  21, 8)  also 
four  in  number,  lie  beneath  the  corresponding  superficial 
tendons,  which  they  perforate  over  the  first  phalanges ; 
they  then  pass  on  to  be  inserted  into  the  bases  of  the 
third  phalanges. 

The  linmbrlcales  (Fig.  21,  7)  are  four  little  muscles 
connected  with  the  deep  flexor  tendons,  and  bear  some 
resemblance  to  a  worm  (lumbricus).  The  first  lumbricalis, 
counting  from  the  radial  side  (and  sometimes  the  second), 
(irises  from  the  radial  side  of  a  single  tendon,  but  the 
others  arise  by  distinct  slips  from  the  adjacent  sides 
of  two  deep  tendons.  The  four  muscles  end  in  small 
tendons  which  wind  to  the  radial  side  of  the  four  fingers, 
and,  passing  beneath  the  transverse  ligament  of  the 
metacarpus,  are  inserted  into  the  expansion  of  the  extensor 
tendons  on  the  back  of  the  first  phalanges.  The  lumbri- 
cales  act  as  flexors  of  the  second  phalanges  and  extensors 
of  the  third  phalanges  (Huxley).  The  first  and  second 
have  been  seen  to  be  supplied  by  branches  of  the  median 
nerve  ;  the  third  and  fourth  receive  branches  of  the  deep 
branch  of  the  ulnar  nerve,  which  will  be  seen  in  the 
deeper  dissection. 

The  Tendon  of  the  Flexor  Lonsus  Polllcis  (Fig.  21,  9) 
is  at  the  same  level  as  the  tendons  of  the  flexor  profundus, 
and  can  be  traced  between  the  halves  of  the  flexor  brevis 
pollicis  to  the  base  of  the  terminal  phalanx  of  the  thumb. 
It  lies  in  a  fibrous  sheath  of  its  own,  but  the  synovial 
sheath  communicates  with  the  one  beneath  the  annular 
ligament. 

[The  tendons  of  the  flexor  profundus  are  to  be  divided 
(but  not  the  flexor  pollicis)  and  turned  down  with  the 
lumbricales;  the  muscles  of  the  little  finger  and  thumb 
are  to  be  carefully  dissected.] 

Muscles  of  the  Little  Finger. 

The  Abductor  Minimi  Dlgltl  (Fig.  21,  lo)  is  the  most 

f4 
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superficial  and  the  ioDermost  of  these.  It  arises  from  the 
pisiform  bone  and  slightly  from  the  tendon  of  the  flexor 
carpi  ulnaris,  and  is  inserted  into  the  inner  side  of  the 
base  of  the  first  phalanx. 

The  Flexor  Breyls  Mlnliiil  Dlffltl  (Fig.  21,  ii)  is  often 
inseparably  united  with  the  abductor ;  but  the  deep 
branches  of  the  ulnar  artery  and  nerve  which  pass 
between  the  two  will  serve  as  guides  to  the  point  of 
separation.  It  arises  from  the  unciform  process  of  the 
unciform  bone  and  from  the  annular  ligament,  and  is  in- 
serted with  the  abductor  into  the  base  of  the  first  phalanx. 

The  Addnetor  Minimi  Dlfflti  (opponens)  is  the  deepest 
of  the  set,  and  arises  from  the  unciform  process  close  to 
the  preceding  muscle  and  from  the  annular  ligament.  It 
spreads  into  a  triangular  shape  and  is  inserted  into  the 
inner  margin  of  the  shaft  of  the  fifth  metacarpal  bonCf 
thus  resembling  the  opponens  poUicis  as  to  insertion, 
although  there  is  no  power  of  *'  opposition  ^  in  the  little 
finger. 

Muscles  of  the  Thumb. 

The  Abdnetor  PolUcis  (Fig.  21,  2)  is  a  slender  muscle, 
and  is  the  most  superficial  of  the  series.  It  arises  from 
the  ridge  on  the  trapezium,  and  from  the  annular  liga- 
ment. It  is  inserted  into  the  outer  side  of  the  base  of  the 
first  phalanx  of  the  thumb  with  the  outer  half  of  the  flexor 
brevis.    It  must  be  divided  to  see  the  following ; — 

The  Opponens  Polllcis  (Fig.  21,  3)  arises  from  the  front 
of  the  trapezium  and  from  the  annular  ligament,  and  is 
inserted  into  the  outer  border  of  the  shaft  of  the  meta- 
carpal bone  of  the  thumb.  Its  action  is  to  '^oppose"  the 
thumb  to  the  fingers,  an  action  peculiar  to  man  and 
monkeys,  the  muscle  being  sometimes  called  the  flexor 
ossis  metacarpi  pollicis. 

The  Flexor  Brevis  Polllcis  (Fig.  21,  4)  consists  of  two 
portions,  between  which  the  tendon  of  the  long  flexor  is 
placed,  one  head  being  more  or  less  conjoined  with  the 
adductor,  and  the  other  with  the  abductor  pollicis.  The 
ovier  head  arises  from  a  considerable  part  of  the  annular 
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ligament  and  from  the  lower  part  of  the  trapezium.  The 
inner  head  arises  from  the  front  of  the  os  magnum,  the 
base  of  the  middle  metacarpal  bone,  and  the  sheath  of 
the  flexor  carpi  radialis,  which  is  attached  to  that  bone.  The 
two  heads  are  inserted  into  the  sides  of  the  base  of  the 
first  phalanx  of  the  thumb,  and  into  the  sesamoid  bones 
which  are  developed  at  this  point. 

The  Adductor  PoUlds  (Fig.  21,  6)  arises  from  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  whole  length  of  the  shaft  of  the 
middle  metacarpal  bone,  and  is  inserted  into  the  inner 
side  of  the  base  of  the  first  phalanx  of  the  thumb  with 
one  part  of  the  flexor  brevis,  the  muscle  forming  a  triangle 
with  its  base  to  the  ulnar  side.  The  muscle  necessarily 
coTers  the  muscles  in  the  first  and  second  interosseous 
spaces  (which  may  be  seen  in  part  at  its  anterior  border), 
and  will  have  to  be  divided  subsequently  to  expose  them 
thoroughly. 

The  Deep  Branch  of  the  Ulnar  Nerve  (Fig.  14,  22) 
is  to  be  traced  out,  and  will  be  found  to  arise  from  the 
ulnar  trunk  near  the  pisiform  bone,  and  to  pass  between 
the  flexor  brevis  and  the  abductor  minimi  digiti,  giving 
branches  to  them  and  to  the  opponens.  It  then  forms  an 
arch  across  the  bases  of  the  metacarpal  bones,  accom- 
panying the  deep  palmar  arch  of  the  radial  artery  and 
supplying  the  two  innermost  lumbricales  muscles  and  the 
seven  interossei  muscles  (palmar  and  dorsal) ;  and  ends 
by  supplying  the  adductor  and  the  inner  half  of  the  flexor 
brevis  pollicis.* 

The  Deep  Palmar  Arch,  the  termination  of  the  radial 
artery,  will  be  seen  appearing  between  the  flexor  brevis 
and  the  adductor  pollicis  muscles;  but  by  dividing  the 
adductor  near  its  origin  and  turning  it  aside,  the  entire 
arch  can  be  traced  from  the  point  at  which  it  enters  the 
palm,  between  the  heads  of  the  abductor  indicis. 

*  It  may  assist  the  student  in  remembering  the  distribution  of 
the  ulnar  nerve  if  he  notices  how  it  is  governed  by  the  number  1^  ; 
thus,  the  nerve  supplies  one  and  a  half  muscles  in  the  f ore-arm ; 
gives  branches  to  one  and  a  hall  fingers  on  both  palmar  and  dorsal 
aspects ;  and  lastly,  supplies  one  and  a  half  muscles  of  the  thumb. 
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The  deep  arcli  has  a  alight  convexity  towards  the  flngeTB, 
and  is  placed  upon  the  baaea  of  the  metacarpal  bones,  being 
completed  by  the  deep  branch  of  the  ulnar  artery. 

Before  tenniDSting  in  the  deep  palmar  arch  the  radial 
artery  gives  off  two  branches,  viz  :  — 

1.  Prineept  poUieit,  a  large  branch  of  uncertain  origin, 
and  frequently  arising  from  the  radial  at  the  back  of  the 
abductor  indicis,  which  passes  along  the  metacarpal  bone 
of  the  thumb,  and  then  bifurcates  to  supply  both  sides  of 
the  thumb  superficially. 

2.  Radidiu  indicia,  which  runs  on  the  palmar  aspect  of 
the  abductor  indicia  to  the  forefinger,  of  which  it  supplies 
the  radial  aide,  giving  a  branch  of  communication  to  the 
superficial  palmar  arch  and  anastomosing  at  the  tip  of  the 
finger  with  the  digital  artery  derived  from  the  super6cial 
arch. 

The  deep  arch  gives  some 

small  recurrent  branches  to 

the  carpus;  thxee perforating 

arteries  to  the  domum,  which 

pass   between  the  heads   of 

the    three    inner    interossei 

muscles ;  and  three  interos- 

s  arteriei,  which  run  on 

the  three  palmar  interosseous 

muscles  to  the  roots  of  the 

I  fingers,  and  then  anastomose 

I  with  the  digital  branches  of 

(  the  Buperfiaial  arch  at  their 

t  points  of  bifurcation. 

The  tendon  of  the  Flexor 
carpi  radialis  can  now  be 
easily  traced  through  the 
groove  in  the  trapezium  to 
its  insertion  into  the  base  of 
the  second  metacarpal  bone. 


Fig.  22.— The    three    palmar    intemsMOOB    mi 

(  drawn  by  J.  T.  Gray). 
I  Ton.inT  fll  flexoT  coTpl  nlnsris,    2.  Tendon  of 


)   of   tbe    I 


7« 

The  TrMkmtrt  MetacArv>l  UsaHcat  (Rg.  37,  14) 
passes  ia  front  of  the  heads  of  the  metacarpal  bones,  and 
ia  close]  J  connected  with  the  sheaths  of  the  flexor  tendons. 
It  must  be  divided  to  follow  out  the  palmar  interossei, 
which  pass  beneath  it. 

The  iBtrroBieaB*  Muscles  are  seven  in  number,  tbree 
palmar  and  four  doreal.  Two  of  the  palmar  interossei 
are  readily  seen,  but  the  adductor  polUois  must  be  en- 
tirely detached  from  the  middle  metacarpal  bone  in  order 
to  expose  the  remaining  one. 

The  Three  palmar  iiUerossti  (Fig,  22)  are  penniform 
mnaoles  placed  in  the  three  metacarpal  spacea  between 
the  fingers,  and  ai«  numbered  lat,  2Dd,  and  3rd  from  the 
radial  side.    They  are  oiMuctors  of  the  fingers  to  an 


imaginary  line  drawn  through 
the  long  or  middle  finger,  and 
are  arranged  as  follows  : — The 
1st  palmar  interosseous  mus- 
cle ariiea  from  the  ulnar  side 
of  the  2nd  metacarpal  bone 
and  is  inserted  into  the  ulnar 
side  of  the  corresponding 
first  phalanx ;  the  2nd  aritet 
from  the  radial  side  of  the 
4th  metacarpaj  bone  and  is 
iiuerted  into  the  radial  side 
of  the  corresponding  first 
phalani ;  the  3rd  aruet  from 
the  radial  side  of  the  Sth 
metacarpal  bone  and  is  tn- 
»erled  into  the  radial  side 
of  the  corresponding  first 
phalanx. 
The  Four  dorial 


Fig.  23, 


Fig.  33. — The  four  doraal  intcroeeeoae  mnecles  af  the  hand  (dran 
by.l.T.GMy). 

1.  Tendon  of  extensor  carpi  radialis  longior. 

2.  Tendon  ofextenaortaipiradialia  brevier. 
8.  Tendon  of  extenaor  carpi  nhiariB. 
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(Fig.  23)  are  bi-penniform  moBcles  armn^  irom  the  ad- 
jaoent  sides  of  the  metaotrpal  Ixmes,  snd  therefore  showmg 
by  the  sides  of  the  pelmar  muscles  to  some  extent,  bat 
are  best  dissected  from  behind.  They  are  a6-dacton  from 
aa  imaginary  line  drawn  through  the  middle  or  long  finger, 
and  are  therefore  interted  as  follows : — ^The  1st  (abductor 
indiols)  into  the  radial  side  of  the  base  of  the  first  phalanx 
of  the  forefinger ;  the  second  into  the  radial  side  of  the 
first  phalanx  of  the  middle  finger ;  the  3rd  into  the  ulnar 
side  of  the  same  phalanx  ;  the  4th  into  the  ulnar  ode  of 
the  first  phalanx  of  the  ring  finger. 

[The  interosseous  muscles  of  thehand  should  be  compared 
with  those  of  the  foot^  when  the  same  arrangement  will 
be  found  to  exist  in  both  cases,  with  the  exception  that 
in  the  foot,  the  imaginary  line  is  drawn  through  the  long 
or  second  toe,  and  that  the  muscles  are  arranged  in  cor- 
responding relation.] 

Ligaments  of  the  Scapttla. 

[The  muscles  about  the  scapula  are  to  be  followed  to 
their  exact  insertions  and  cut  snort ;  the  deltoid  and  the 
remains  of  the  trapezius  must  be  carefully  removed  in 
order  that  the  ligaments  of  the  scapula  and  clavicle  may 
be  seen.] 

The  Acromlo-CUivleiilaur  ArtleiilalAon  (Fig.  24)  is  a 
simple  arthrodial  joint,  though  occasionally  there  is  a 
fibro-cartilage  developed  in  it,  dividing  the  synovial  cavity 
into  two  parts. 

The  Swperior  acromio-ctavicular  ligament  (Fig.  24,  i), 
is  a  quadrilateral  band  of  short  strong  fibres  more  or  less 
connected  with  the  fibres  of  the  trapezius  and  deltoid. 
It  is  in  reality  continuous  with  the  inferior  acromuh 
clomoida/r  ligament,  which  is  similar  in  shape  but  placed 
below  the  joint. 

The  Coraco-Clavleiilmr  lilsament  (Fig.  24,  2)  is  really 
but  one  ligament  twisted  upon  itself  so  as  to  present  two 
Burfaces,  to  which  the  names  Conoid  and  Trapezoid  have 
been  given  ;  if  the  spine  of  the  scapula  has  been  divided, 
this  twisted  arrangement  can  be  readily  undone. 


LIGAHBNia  OF  1 


R  aCUPDLA. 


The  Conoid  LigaiMttt  is  the  mors  posterior  portion, 
and  resembles  a  cone  with  the  base  upwards.  It  is  attached 
to  the  posterior  and  inner  part  of  the  base  of  the  ooracoid 
procesa6«&iuj,andtothe  Fig.!*, 

tubercle  on  the  under 
BOrface  of  the  clavicle 
andpartof  the  adjacent 
bone  above. 

The  Trapezoid  liga- 
ment might  be  more 
suitably  called  rhom- 
boid from  its  shape. 
It  is  a  quadrilateral 
band  of  Sbrea  attached 
to  the  line  on  the 
I>oBterior  pari^  of  the 
upper  surface  of  the 
coracoid  process  below, 
and  to  the  line  leading 
to  the  tubercle  on  the 
under  surface  of  the 
clavicle  above.  It  is  anterior  and  t 
ligament.* 

The  Contc«^cp*ml*l  LlB«ment  (Fig.  24,  3)  is  a  tri- 
angular band  attached  to  the  outer  aide  of  the  coracoid 
process,  and  by  ita  smaller  end  to  the  tip  of  the  acromion 
process,  and  is  often  divided  into  two  portions.  It  archea 
above  the  shoulder-joint  and  prevents  dislocation  upwards. 

The  Transverse  Licwnent  (Fig.  84,  4)  is  a  sbori:  band 
converting  the  suprascapular  notch  into  a  hole,  and  giving 
origin  to  pari;  of   the  omo-hyoid  muscle.    The  supra- 

*  The  relation  of  tlie  ligameDta  may  be  reoieiiibered  by  the  lettan 
B  e  in  trop^Eoid,  which  ib  anterior  and  AUrpsl  to  the  conoid. 

fig'  34, — LigHmentf  ol  the  BC(piiIa  and  Bhoalder-joint  (fieaa  WilBon). 

1-  Superior  acromio  -  clavicnlar  5,  Capaular  ligament. 

ligement.  G.  Conco-hnmeral  lieament. 

3.  Coneo  -  davicnlar     ligament  7.  Thelong  tendonoF  the  biceps 

(tripeioid).  iBBuing  from  the   uipsulBr 

3.  Co™»-»cromifll  ligament.  ligament  and  enteriJ'-  -*■- 

i  Ttamveme  ligament.  bicipital  groove. 


'  the  conoid 
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scapular  artery  goes  over  the  ligameut,  but  the  nerve 
beneath  it. 

The  movements  between  the  scapula  and  clavicle  are 
very  slight,  but  the  two  bones  move  freely  together  upon 
the  thorax,  the  sterno-clavicular  joint  (vide  side  of  neck) 
admitting  of  movement  in  every  direction.  The  scapula 
is  raised  by  the  trapezius  (upper  part),  levator  anguli 
scapulsB  and  rhomboidei  muscles  ;  being  again  depressed 
by  the  weight  of  the  arm,  assisted  probably  by  the  lower 
fibres  of  the  trapezius  and  (indirectly)  by  the  latissimus 
dorsi.  It  is  drawn  forward  by  the  serratus  magnus  and 
backward  by  the  rhomboidei.  The  rotation  of  the  scapula 
upon  the  ribs,  by  which  the  arm  is  raised  beyond  a  right 
angle  with  the  trunk,  is  due  to  the  trapezius  and  to  the 
strong  lower  fibres  of  the  serratus  magnus ;  the  upper 
fibres  of  the  latter  muscle  and  the  pect oralis  minor  acting 
in  the  opposite  direction. 

The  Shoulder  Joint. 

£The  muscles  surrounding  the  shoulder  are  to  be  care- 
[y  removed,  those  which  are  inserted  into  the  tubercles 
of  the  humerus  being  dissected  as  close  to  the  capsular 
ligament  as  possible  without  injuring  it,  and  then  cut 
short.] 

The  shoulder  is  an  enarthrodial  or  ball-and-socket 
joint,  and  has  therefore  a  capsular  ligament.  It  is  sur- 
rounded and  strengthened  by  the  following  muscles: — 
above  by  the  supra-spinatus,  hdow  by  the  long  head  of 
the  triceps,  in  front  by  the  subscapularis,  and  behind  by 
the  infra-spinatus  and  teres  minor. 

The  shoulder-joint  admits  of  the  following  movements 
— ^flexion,  extension,  abduction,  adduction,  rotation,  and 
circumduction.     The  humerus  \s  flexed  upon  the  scapula 

7  the  weight  of  the  limb,  by  the  action  of  the  pectoralis 

jor,  latissimus  dorsi,  and  two  teres  muscles,  and  slightly 
the  triceps.  It  is  extended  by  the  deltoid  and  supra- 
natus,  dbductedhj  the  deltoid,  and  adducted  by  the  pecto« 

is  major  and  coraco-brachialis  muscles.   Botation  of  the 
humerus  upon  the  glenoid  cavity  is  produced  outwards  by 
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the  iofra-spinatus  and  teres  minor,  inwards  bj  the  sub- 
acapularis,  teres  major,  latissimus  dorsi,  and  pectoralis 
major  muscles.  The  last  two  muscles  are  antagonistic  in 
the  £act  that  the  pectoralis  major  draws  the  arm  across 
the  chest  after  rotating  it,  whilst  the  latissimus  dorsi 
draws  it  behind  the  back. 

The  Gapsvlar  lilsament  (Fig.  24,  5)  is  seen  to  be 
loose,  allowing  partial  dislocation  of  the  humerus  now 
that  all  the  muscles  are  divided,  and  rough,  owing  to  the 
insertion  of  some  of  the  muscles  of  the  scapula  into  it. 
There  is  frequently  an  opening  on  its  inner  side  by  which 
the  bursa  of  the  subscapularis  communicates  with  the 
articular  cavity.  It  is  attached  above  to  the  outer  margin 
of  the  glenoid  cavity  of  the  scapula,  and  below  to  the 
anatomical  neck  of  the  humerus,  and  is  pierced  at  its 
lower  margin  by  the  long  tendon  of  the  biceps.  It  is 
thickened  in  front  by  a  band  of  fibres  attached  to  the 
root  of  the  coracoid  process  and  called  the  Coraco^ 
humeral  ligament. 

The  tendon  of  the  biceps  is  to  be  followed  into  the 
articulation  by  laying  open  the  capsular  ligament,  when  it 
will  be  found  to  be  surrounded  by  a  tube  of  synovial 
membrane,  and  having  become  flattened,  to  be  attached 
to  the  glenoid  ligament  and  upper  part  of  the  glenoid 
cavity. 

The  Glenoid  litffament  is  a  fibrous  ring  continuous 
with  the  tendon  of  the  biceps  and  surrounding  the  glenoid 
cavity,  which  it  therefore  deepens. 

There  is  a  single  Synovial  Memlirane  in  the  shoulder- 
joint,  which  is  reflected  over  the  articular  surfaces  and 
capsular  ligament ;  it  forms  a  tube  around  the  tendon  of 
the  biceps  which  is  prolonged  into  the  bicipital  groove. 

The  Elbow  Joint. 

[The  muscles  about  the  elbow  are  to  be  removed,  and 
great  care  must  be  taken  in  detaching  the  supinator  brevis 
not  to  remove  or  damage  the  external  lateral  and  the 
orbicular  ligaments.  Beneath  the  triceps  close  to  the 
joint  may  be  found  a  little  slip  of  muscular  fibre  attached  * 
to  the  lower  end  of  the  humerus  aud  the  back  of  the 
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joint ;  this  ia  the  tubanconeui,  which  is  howsTer  often 
wanting  or  but  Blightljr  developed.    All  the  muBcles  of 
the  fore-arm  and  hand  should  now  be  removed  to  fBcilitat« 
the  examination  of  the  wrist,  etc.     In 
Fig.  25.  removing  the  deep  muacles  of  the  fore- 

arm Care  must  be  taken  not  to  injure 
the  ifiteroBseouB  membrane.] 

The  articulation  of  the  humerus  aod 
ulna  ia  a  good  example  of  ginglymtu. 
or  hinge-joint,  and  therefore  baA^tenil 
ligaments ;  the  articulation  of  th9 
upper  end  of  the  radius  is  an  example 
of  diarthrosii  rotatoriti»,th6  head  being 
surrounded  by  a  ring  partly  of  bone 
and  partlj  of  ligament ;  and  the  ar- 
tioulation  between  the  head  of  the 
radius  and  the  outer  condyle  of  the 
humerus  is  an  example  of  simple 
artkrodia.  The  ligaments  of  the  elbow 
are  united  together,  and  form  one 
general  capaule,  but  mej  be  divided 
into  anterior,  posterior,  external  latersl, 
and  internal  lateral. 

The  elbow-joint  has  in  front  the 
braohiaUs  anticus  with  the  brachial 
artery  and  median  nerve ;  beAind  aro 
the  triceps  and  anconeua  muscles.  To  the  inner  side  are 
the  muscles  arising  from  the  internal  condyle,  and  the 
ulnar  nerve  with  the  inferior  profunda  artery  lies  upon 
the  internal  lateral  ligament.  Externally  the  muscles 
arising  from  the  external  condyle  with  the  musculo-spinil 
nerve  and  superior  profunda  artery  are  in  relation,  and 
the  supinator  brevis  is  closely  connected  with  the  external 
lateral  ligament 


Fig.  25. — Ligaments  of  the  elbow -joii 

2.  Interaal  Isterail  ligament. 
S.  Orbicalar  ligameDt. 
4.  Obliqag  " 


lide  (from  Wilson). 
5.  latenieseona  ligtunent. 
" .  Intenul  condjle  of  tba  huine- 

Tag,   which    conc«ab    tb« 

po<t«rior  ligament. 
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The  fore-arm  is  ffsxed  by  the  biceps  and  brachialis 
snticus,  and  indirectly  by  the  flexors  of  the  wrist  and 
fingers.  It  is  emended  bj  the  triceps  and  anooneus,  and 
indirectlj  by  the  esteusors  of  the  wrist  and  fingers. 
KotatioD  of  the  radius  upon  the  ulna  ^iS-  ^S 

and  humerus,  and  consequently  pro- 
ttfttion  and  supination  of  the  hand 
are  produced  as  follows, —  Pnma- 
tion  by  the  pronator  quadratus  and 
pronator  teres,  lupination  by  the 
biceps,  supinator  breviSjand  supinator 
lougos. 

The  AntcriarUKmment  (Fig.26,  i) 
is  a  broad  membrane  attached  to  the 
humerus  immediately  above  the 
coronoid  fossa,  and  to  the  edge  of  the 
corouoid  process  of  the  ulna,   and 

partly  to  the  orbicular  ligament. 
The  Paateriar  UsSBacnt  (Fig.  26, 

i)  is  thin  and  loose,  and  b  attached 

to  the  margin  of  the  olecranon  fossa 

Df  the  humerus,  and  to  the  edge  of 

the  olecranon  process  of  the  ttlna. 
The  Internal    Interai  UsBBtent 

(Fig.  26,  i)  is  triangular,  the  apei 

being  attached  to  the  prominent  in- 

temal  condyle,   and  the   base  being 

attached  all  along  the  inner  margins  of  the  coronoid  and 

olecranon  processes,  and  bridging  across  the  notch  between 

thorn. 
Ills  External  lateral  Usament  (Fig.  26,  4.)  is  a  short 


if  the  elbow  joint  (from  Wileon). 


4.  Eiiemal  lateral  ligament  in- 
«rted  inferiorlf  into  (6)  the 
orbicnlsr  ligBment. 

6.  PoBtmor  extremity  of  the  or- 
bicilu  ligameat,  spreading 


1,  Anterior    liEamcnt,    acsroely 

articulation. 
3.  Poiterior    ligament,   thrown 
into  folds  by  -'■-  — — ion 
of  the  joial- 
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thick  band  attached  to  the  outer  condyle,  and  radiating 
slightly  at  its  attachment  to  the  upper  border  of  the 
orbicular  ligament  of  the  radius. 

The  SynoTlal  Membrane  will  be  seen  by  removing 
the  anterior  ligament,  and  will  be  found  to  be  reflected 
between  the  humerus,  radius,  and  ulna,  and  also  into  the 
small  joint  between  the  head  of  the  radius  and  the  lesser 
sigmoid  cavity.  The  articular  surfaces  of  all  the  bones 
are  encrusted  with  cartilage,  but  occasionally  those  of  the 
coronoid  and  olecranon  processes  are  separated  by  a 
groove  across  the  bottom  of  the  sigmoid  cavity. 

Radio-Ulnar  Abtiodlations. 

Superior  (Fig.  26,  5). — ^This  is  a  part  of  the  elbow  joint, 
and  consists  of  the  Orbicular  ligament,  a  strong  flat  band 
of  flbres  which  is  attached  to  the  extremities  of  the 
lesser  sigmoid  cavity,  and  gives  insertion  to  the  external 
lateral  ligament  of  the  elbow,  which  must  be  removed  to 
see  the  orbicular  ligament  satisfactorily. 

Mldille  (Fig.  25,  5). — ^The  Interosseous  ligament  or 
membrane  is  the  great  bond  between  the  shafts  of  tho 
bones  of  the  fore-arm,  its  flbres  running  obliquely  down- 
wards from  the  radius  to  the  ulna.  It  is  attached  to  the 
sharp  interosseous  borders  of  both  bones  in  all  their  lower 
part,  a  space  being  left  between  the  bones  above,  through 
which  the  posterior  interosseous  vessels  go.  The  mem- 
brane has  a  large  opening  in  it  near  the  lower  part  for  the 
anterior  interosseous  artery,  and  one  or  two  smaller  ones 
for  its  branches. 

The  Bound  or  oblique  ligament  (Fig.  25, 4)  is  very  rarely 
seen,  but  is  a  band  attached  to  the  outer  side  of  the  coro- 
noid process  of  the  ulna  and  to  the  radius  below  the 
bicipital  tubercle.  Its  direction  is  therefore  the  reverse 
of  that  of  the  interosseous  membrane. 

Inferior  (Fig.  27,  2)  is  formed  by  an  inter-articular 
fibro-cartilage  (which  will  be  seen  when  the  joint  is 
opened),  and  by  anterior  and  posterior  ligaments,  which 
are  short  fibrous  bands  passing  between  the  extrendties 
of  the  radius  and  ulna. 
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The  Wrist  Joint. 

This  IS  a  hinge-joint,  capable  of  considerable  lateral 
movement,  and  has  anterior,  posterior,  and  two  lateral 
ligaments. 

The  wrist  joint  has  in  front  the  radial  artery,  the  tendons 
of  the  flexor  longus  poUicis,  flexor  carpi  radiali?,  palmaris 
longus,  flexor  sublimis  and  profundus  with  the  median 
nerve,  ulnar  artery  and  nerve,  and  flexor  carpi  ulnaris. 
To  the  outer  side,  the  tendons  of  the  extensor  ossis  meta- 
carpi  and  primi  intemodii  pollicis  with  the  radial  nerve. 
Behind  the  extensor  carpi  radialis  longior  and  the  brevier, 
extensor  secundi  internodii  pollicis,  extensor  communis 
digitorum  and  indicis  and  minimi  digiti,  and  the  extensor 
carpi  ulnaris  (Fig.  20). 

The  Anterior  and  Posterior  lisaments  (Pig.  27,  3) 
are  broad  bands  attached  to  the  front  and  back  of  the 
lower  end  of  the  radius,  and  to  the  front  and  back  of  the 
flrst  row  of  carpal  bones,  being  united  with  the  ligaments 
of  the  carpus. 

The  External  lateral  ligament  (Fig.  27,  4)  is  a  thick 
band  attached  to  the  styloid  process  of  the  radius  and 
to. the  outer  side  of  the  scaphoid  and  trapezium. 

The  Internal  lateral  ligament  (Fig.  27,  5)  is  longer 
than  the  external,  and  is  attached  to  the  styloid  process 
of  the  ulna  and  to  the  upper  sui-face  of  the  cuneiform 
bone. 

The  Bones  of  ttae  Carpus  (Fig.  27,  6)  are  bound  to- 
gether by  vertical  and  transverse  dorsal  and  palmar,  and 
at  each  side  by  slender  lateral  ligaments,  which  will  not 
repay  a  special  dissection  ;  also  by  interosseous  ligaments 
which  bind  together  the  several  bones  of  each  row  (except 
the  pisiform  which  has  a  separate  capsular  ligament), 
which  will  be  seen  when  the  joints  are  opened. 

The  Metacarpal  Bones  (Fig.  27,  8)  (with  the  exception 
of  the  first)  are  connected  with  the  second  row  of  the 
carpus  by  dorsal  and  palmar  ligaments,  and  the  four 
metacarpal  bones  are  joined  together  by  t'  "sal 

and  palmar  ligaments. 
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I  first  metacarpal  booa  has  a  separate  capBnlar 
ligament  cooDecting  it 
with  the  trapezium,  this 
joint  being  enarthro- 
dial  (Fig.  27,  9).  The 
bones  of  the  carpus  and 
metacarpus  are  capable 
only  of  a  slight  gliding 
or  arthTodial  movement 
with  the  exception  of  the 
metacarpal  bone  of  the 
thumb,  which  is  capable  of 
flezioD,  exteoBios,  adduc- 
tion, abduction  and  cir' 
cumduction.  The  move- 
ments of  the  wrist  are  due 
to  the  actions  of  the 
flexors  and  extensors  of 
the  carpus  and  phalanges. 


aapoot  of  the  hand  ;  one  between  the  lower  ends  of  the 


Fig.  27.— Ligament*  of  tie  antti 
(from  WilBon), 
I.  Lower  part  of  the  interosseoos 

i.  Anterior   inferior    radio-ulnsr 
li^ment. 

3.  Anterior  ligament  of  the  wriet- 

4.  Eitemdl  lateral  ligament. 
6.  Internal  lateral  ligament. 

6.  Palmar  lij»ment8  of  the  carpus. 

7,  PiBitorm   bone,  with  its  liga- 

eecond  row   of  carpaf  bones 
with  the  metacarpals,  and  the 


X  aspect  of  the  wrist  and  hand 

9.  Capsalar  ligament  of  tbe 
carpo-metacarpal  articu- 
lation of  the  thumb. 
ID.  Anterior  ligament  of  the 
iDetacarpo  -  phalangeal 
articulation  of  the 
thumb. 

11.  One  of  the  lateral   liga- 

ments of  that  artlcnlation. 

12.  Anterior  ligament  of  the 

metacarpo    -  phalangeal 

finger;  this  ligament  haa 
bcenremovBiliiitheother 
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radius  and  ulna,  (care  being  taken  not  to  divide  the 
fibro-cartilage),  and 

three  transverse  in-  Fig.  28. 

cisions  carried  be- 
tween the  lower 
end  of  the  radius 
and  the  carpus,  the 
two  rows  of  carpal 
bones,  and  the  car- 
pus and  metacarpus 
respectively.  The 
articulations  of  the 
pisiform  bone  and  of 
the  first  metacarpal 
bone  are  also  to  be 
opened.] 

The  Synovial 
Hembranes  of  ttae 
^Vfrist  (Fig.  28)  are 
five  in  number. 
The    1st   or    mem- 


\^  \ 


13.  Lateral    ligaments   of    the 

same  articulation :  the  cor- 
responding ligaments  are 
seen  in  the  other  articu- 
lations. 

14.  Transverse    ligament    con- 

necting the  heads  of  the 
metacarpal  bones. 

15.  Anterior  and  one  lateral  li- 


gament of  the  phalangeal 
articulation  of  the  thumb. 
16.  Anterior  and  lateral  liga- 
ments of  the  phalangeal  ar- 
ticulations of  the  index 
finger;  the  anterior  liga- 
ments are  removed  in  the 
other  fingers,  but  the  lateral 
ligaments  remain. 


Fig.  28. — ^Diagram  showing  the  disposition  of  the  five  synovial 
membranes  of  the  wrist  joint  (from  WiLson). 


1.  Membrana  sacciformis. 

2.  Second  synovial  membrane. 

3.  3.  Third,   or  large   synovial 

membrane. 
Synovial  membrane  between 

the  pisiform  and  cuneiform 

bones. 
Synovial   membrane  of   the 

'metacarpal   articulation   of 

the  thumb. 

6.  Lower  extremity  of  the  radius. 

7.  Lower  extremity  of  the  ulna. 

8.  Interarticular  fibro-cartilage. 
S.  Scaphoid  bone. 

L.  Semilunar. 


4. 


0. 


C.  Cuneiform ;  interosseous  liga- 
ments are  seen  passing  be- 
tween these  three  bones. 

P.  Pisiform. 

T.  Trapezium. 

T  2.  Trapezoid. 

M.  Os  magnum. 

U.  Unciform;  interosseous  li- 
gaments are  seen  connecting 
the  OS  magnum  with  the 
trapezoid  and  unciform. 
9.  Base  of  the  metacarpal 
bone  of  the  thumb. 

10,  10.  Bases  of  the  o^*- ' 

carpal  bones. 
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brana  saeciformis  is  between  the  lower  ends  of  the  radius 
and  ulna,  and  extends  between  the  uhia  and  the  triangular 
fibro-cartilage;  the  2nd  is  between  the  radius  and  the 
under  surface  of  the  triangular  fibro-cartilage  above,  and 
the  three  outer  bones  of  the  first  row  of  the  carpus  below ; 
the  3rd  is  between  the  first  and  second  rows  of  carpal 
bones,  passing  between  the  several  bones  as  well ;  it  is 
prolonged  between  the  bones  of  the  second  row  to  the 
metacarpal  bones,  and  is  reflected  over  the  bases  of  the 
four  inner  bones  as  well  as  between  them ;  the  4th  is  be- 
tween the  cuneiform  and  pisiform  bones ;  the  5th.  between 
the  trapezium  and  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  thumb. 

The  Triangular  flbro-cartllase  (Fig.  28,  8)  is  best  seen 
by  removing  the  carpus  altogether.  It  is  attached  hy  its 
base  to  the  margin  of  the  radius,  between  the  surfaces  for 
articulation  with  the  ulna  and  the  carpus,  and  passes 
trausvei*sely  between  the  lower  end  of  the  ulna  and  the 
carpus,  to  be  attached  by  its  apex  to  the  root  of  the 
styloid  process  of  the  ulna. 

The  Metacarpus  and  Ptaalanses  (Fig.  27)  are  connected 
by  anterior,  posterior,  and  lateral  ligaments. 

The  Anterior  ligaments  are  stroug  bands  passing  from 
the  head  of  the  metacarpal  bone  to  the  base  of  the  pha- 
lanx, and  closely  connected  with  the  transverse  metacarpal 
ligament  and  the  sheaths  of  the  tendons. 

The  Posterior  ligament  is  formed  by  an  expansion  of 
the  extensor  tendons. 

The  Lateral  ligaments  are  strong  bands  which  are 
attached  to  the  sides  of  the  heads  of  the  metacarpal  bones, 
and  pass  obliquely  to  the  anterior  margins  of  the 
phalanges. 

Each  joint  has  a  separate  synovial  membrane. 

The  Ptaalanseal  Articulations  are  similar  to  those 
between  the  metacarpus  and  phalanges. 


8; 


PART   II. 

DISSECTION  OF  THE  LEG. 


\^Th€  Student  is  requested  to  read  the  *  Introduction  '  before  com- 
meneing  the  dissection,  unless  he  has  done  so  previously. '\ 

Before  beginning,  the  actual  dissection,  the  student 
should  make  himself  fully  acquainted  with  the  external 
configuration  of  the  part  and  the  relations  which  super- 
ficial appearances  bear  to  deeper  structures.  If  he  has 
already  dissected  this  region  he  should  also  make  the 
incisions  necessary  to  expose  the  several  arteries  in  the 
positions  in  which  they  are  usually  tied,  according  to  the 
directions  which  accompany  the  description  of  each 
vessel,  taking  care  not  to  disturb  the  tissues  unnecessarily, 
and  to  stitch  up  the  incisions  without  delay. 

External  appearances. — The  fold  of  the  groin  separates 
the  abdomen  from  the  thigh,  and  the  finger,  if  carried 
along  it,  will  recognise  Poupart's  ligament  stretched 
tightly  across  when  the  limb  is  fully  extended.  In  the 
same  position  also  the  front  of  the  thigh  will  be  convex 
owing  to  the  large  extensor  muscles,  but  if  the  knee  be 
sHghtly  bent  and  the  thigh  abducted,  a  shallow  depression 
will  be  seen  immediately  below  the  groin  corresponding  to 
Scarpa's  triangle,  and  Poupart's  ligament  will  be  felt  to 
become  relaxed.  Lymphatic  glands  of  variable  size  can 
be  felt  along,  or  a  little  above,  the  line  of  Poupart's  liga- 
ment ;  whilst  below  it,  and  more  or  less  in  a  vertical  di- 
rection, will  be  found  others  which  belong  strictly  to  the 
thigh.    In  the  centre  of  the  hollow  on  the  front  of  the 
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thigh  can  be  felt  the  femoral  artery,  which  may  be 
followed  for  about  a  third  of  the  length  of  the  thigh  in  a 
thin  subject.  A  subcutaneous  vein  (saphena)  is  occasion- 
ally to  be  seen,  when  enlarged,  on  the  inner  side  of  the 
limb,  and  the  course  of  others  joining  it  is  occasionally 
visible.  If  the  body  should  be  the  subject  of  femoral 
hernia,  probably  the  hernial  tumor  will  be  found  occupy- 
ing the  upper  part  of  the  hollow  in  the  front  of  the  thigh, 
and  reaching  more  or  less  along  the  lower  border  of 
Poupart's  ligament.  In  such  a  case,  if  the  hernial  pro- 
trusion be  returned,  the  finger  can  be  readily  passed  into 
the  enlarged  saphenous  opening  and  up  into  the  crural 
ring  behind  Poupart's  ligament. 

The  crest  and  anterior  superior  spine  of  the  ilium  will 
be  readily  seen  and  felt,  the  anterior  inferior  spine  less  so, 
on  account  of  the  muscles  covering  it;  the  spine  and 
crest  of  the  pubes  can  also  be  distinguished.  The  great 
trochanter  is  easily  recognised  from  three  to  four  inches 
below  the  crest  of  the  ilium,  and  should  be  thoroughly 
manipulated  that  its  relation  to  the  upper  border  of  the 
pelvis  and  surrounding  parts  may  be  clearly  appreciated 
during  the  movements  of  the  limb ;  and  the  two  sides  of 
the  body  should  be  compared  if  any  morbid  change  about 
the  hip  is  suspected. 

An  important  diagnostic  sign  of  a  healthy  condition  of 
the  neck  of  the  femur  is  that  when  the  limb  is  rotated 
the  trochanter  describes  part  of  the  arc  of  a  circle,  which 
is  not  the  case  when  fracture  has  occurred.  When  an 
impacted  fracture  or  absorption  of  the  neck  of  the  femur 
has  taken  place,  the  arc  is  much  smaller  and  the  move- 
ment less  complete.  The  head  of  the  femur  may  be  felt 
behind  the  trochanter  when  the  limb  is  rotated,  and  in  a 
very  thin  subject  it  may  be  detected  in  front,  when  the 
finger  is  thrust  deeply  into  Scarpa's  triangle. 

The  condyles  of  the  femur  and  the  patella  are  to  be 
examined,  and  it  should  be  noticed  how  large  a  part  of  the 
articular  end  of  the  femur  is  uncovered  by  the  patella 
when  the  knee  is  flexed.  The  ligament  of  the  patella  and 
its  attachment  to  the  tibia  are  to  be  noticed,  and  the 
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finger  carried  along  the  subcutaneous  surface  of  the  tibia, 
the  shiu,  down  to  the  ankle.  The  head  of  the  fibula  is 
prominent,  and  the  hand  carried  to  the  back  of  the  knee 
will  recognise  the  outer  and  inner  hamstrings  attached  to 
it  and  to  the  tibia,  and  when  the  knee  is  flexed  may  feel 
the  popliteal  artery  behind  the  joint.  The  lower  third  of 
the  fibula  is  subcutaneous  and  terminates  in  the  pro- 
minent external  malleolus,  behind  which  the  peroneal 
tendons  can  be  felt.  On  the  inner  side,  the  inner  mal- 
leolus is  to  be  examined,  with  the  tendons  behind  it  and 
the  Achilles  tendon  attached  to  the  heel. 

The  foot  is  to  be  moved  freely,  when  it  will  be  found 
that  the  amount  of  lateral  motion  in  the  ankle  joint  is 
greatest  when  the  toe  is  thoroughly  pointed.  In  the  same 
position  the  broad  upper  articular  surface  of  the  astra- 
galus becomes  subcutaneous  and  is  readily  seen  beyond  the 
margin  of  the  tibia. 

In  the  foot,  the  following  points  of  practical  utility 
should  be  thoroughly  recognised  ;  first,  on  the  inner  side, 
the  tuberosity  of  the  scaphoid  bone,  to  which  the  tendon 
of  the  tibialis  posticus  may  be  traced,  apd  which  is  the 
guide  in  Chopart's  amputation  of  the  foot ;  secondly,  the 
slighter  prominence  of  the  internal  cuneiform  bone  and 
base  of  the  first  metatarsal  bone  in  front  of  it,  to  which 
the  tendon  of  the  tibialis  anticus  may  be  traced,  and 
which  serve  as  a  guide  in  Hey's  amputation ;  and  thirdly, 
on  the  outer  side,  the  prominent  base  of  the  fifth  meta- 
tarsal bone,  which  serves  the  same  purpose.  The  toes  are 
commonly  much  distorted  owing  to  the  long  pressure  of 
ill-fitting  shoes,  and  the  metatarso-phalangeal  articula- 
tion of  the  great  toe  is  not  unfrequently  diseased,  forming 
a  bunion. 

The  Front  of  the  Thigh. 

[An  incision  is  to  be  made  along  Poupart's  ligament 
and  carried  down  the  inner  border  of  the  thigh,  for  half 
its  length,  and  this  is  to  be  joined  by  another  across  the 
limb  at  that  point ;  the  flap  of  skin  thus  marked  out  is 
to  be  carefully  reflected  to  the  outer  side  of  th*" 


Fig.  29. — Saperfidal  disBection  of  th«  inguinal  aod  femoral 

gions  (from  Wood  '  On  Rapture '). 

n.  Superficial  layer  of  faocia  (ro-       /.  Superior      extenitU      pi 
fleeted). 

ft.  Deeper  layer  of  faBcia  (re- 
flected} (the  BDperflcial 
vesrals  being  l«ft  attached 
to  the  external  oblique). 

c.  Inguinal  Ivinphatic  fclanda. 

•J.  Superfic 


Ponpart's  ligament. 
Inteccolumnar  fiwHo. 
External  abdominal  rinR. 
Arciforra    fibres    of  eitemal 


imflex    iliac        I.  Internal  ea 


I.  Snper^cial  epigastric  artery. 


il  lymphatic  glands. 
D.  Saphenous  opening. 
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The  Suf>erfic%al  fascia  of  the  thigh  is  continuous  with 
the  superficial  fascia  of  the  abdomen  over  Poupart's  liga- 
ment, and  generally  contains  a  good  deal  of  fat,  particularly 
in  the  female  subject.  It  is  divisible  into  two  layers  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  thigh,  and  the  deep  layer  will  be 
seen  by  reflecting  the  superficial  layer  in  the  same  way  as 
the  skin  but  not  so  far  down,  the  separation  between  the 
two  layers  of  fascia  being  marked  by  some  small  vessels 
which  may  be  at  once  examined. 

The  Superficial  Vessels  (Fig.  29)  are  branches  of  the 
femoral  artery  with  their  accompanying  veins,  and  are 
three  in  munber,  viz. : — 

The  Superficial  epigastric  artery  («),  which  arises  from 
the  femoral  immediately  below  Poupart's  ligament,  and 
passes  upwards  and  inwards  over  the  front  of  the 
abdomen. 

The  Superficial  circurnfiex  iliac  artery  (cQ,  a  small 
branch  running  outwards  a  little  below  Poupart's  liga- 
ment, and— 

The  Superior  external  ptidic  artery  (/),  running  in- 
wards, over  the  spermatic  cord  to  the  scrotum,  or  to  the 
labium  in  the  female. 

The  Veins  correspond  in  course  and  will  be  seen  to  open 
into  the  saphena  vein. 

The  Lymphatic  glands  will  also  be  found  between  the 
layers  of  superficial  fascia,  and  are  arranged  in  two  rows, 
one  along  the  groin,  to  which  the  lymphatics  of  the 
penis  and  scrotum  pass,  and  another  below  the  groin  in 
the  direction  of  the  thigh,  into  which  the  lymphatics  of 
the  limb  empty  themselves.* 

The  Deep  layer  of  superficial  fascia  is  more  mem- 
branous than  the  superficial  layer,  and  will  be  best  seen 
by  raising  it  from  the  deep  fascia  beneath,  beginning 
about  four  inches  below  the  groin  and  reflecting  it  on  to 
Poupart's  ligament.  Between  the  two  is  the  saphena  vein, 

*  The  relation  of  the  lymphatics  to  these  glands  is  to  be  borne  in 
mind,  since  the  position  of  a  bubo  will  vary  according  to  the  part 
primarily  affected, — genitals  or  foot.  The  student  is  reminded  that 
the  lymphatics  of  the  testicle  open  into  the  lumbar  glands. 
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and  the  deeper  layer  of  superficial  fascia  will  be  found 
bound  down  to  the  point  at  which  the  vein  disappears, 
the  saphenous  opening.  The  deep  layer  of  superficial 
fascia  does  not  pass  over  Poupart's  ligament  like  the 
superficial  layer,  but  is  bound  down  to  it,  thus  helping  to 
direct  a  large  femoral  hernia  along  the  groin. 

The  Deep  fascia  of  the  thigh  (fascia  lata)  is  now  exposed, 
and  is  to  be  dissected  as  far  as  is  necessary  for  the  study 
of  the  parts  concerned  in  femoral  hernia,  the  several  nerves 
piercing  it  heing  left  for  subsequent  examination. 

Femoral  Hernia. 

[The  saphena  vein  is  seen  to  disappear  through  ao 
opening  in  the  fascia  lata  about  an  inch  and  a  half  below 
Poupart's  ligament.  This  is  the  saphenous  opening,  which 
is  obscured  by  the  attachment  of  a  portion  of  the  super- 
ficial fascia,  called  from  the  numerous  perforations  in  it 
cribriform.  If  the  cribriform  fascia  be  carefully  removed 
together  with  the  small  veins,  the  artificially  produced 
saphenous  opening  will  then  be  clearly  seen.] 

The  Saptaenons  Opening  (Fig.  29,  o)  varies  consider- 
ably in  different  subjects,  and  is  generally  best  seen  in  the 
female.  It  is  an  oval  opening  half  an  inch  wide,  produced 
by  a  splitting  and  folding  of  the  fascia  lata  at  this  point ; 
the  outer  edge  of  the  opening  being  formed  by  the  iliac 
portion  of  the  fascia  which  is  attached  to  the  whole  length 
of  Poupart's  ligament,  whilst  the  inner  and  deeper  part  is 
formed  by  the  pubic  portion  of  the  fascia  lata  which, 
passing  beneath  the  femoral  vessels,  binds  down  the 
pectineus  muscle  and  is  attached  to  the  pectineal  line. 
The  outer  border,  which  can  be  made  sharp  and  semi- 
circular with  the  scalpel,  is  known  as  the  falciform  (sickle- 
shape)  margin  (Bums),  and  over  the  lower  part  of  this  the 
saphena  vein  passes  to  open  into  the  femoral  vein.  The 
superior  extremity  of  the  margin,  where  it  joins  Poupart's 
ligament  and  overlies  the  femoral  vessels,  is  sometimes 
called  Hey's  ligament.  The  saphenous  opening  is  the 
external  aperture  through  which  femoral  hernia  when  of 
large  size  passes,  and  might  therefore  well  be  called  the 
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external  femoral  ring^  although  atrictlj  speaking  there  is 
in  the  undirected  condition  no  definite  ring,  but  merely 
a  weak  point  in  the  fascia  through  which  the  hernia  pro- 
trudes, pushing  before  it  the  cribriform  fascia.  The 
position  of  the  thigh  has  conaiderable  influence  upon  the 
condition  of  the  aaphenous  opening,  and  its  edges  will  be 
found  to  be  relaxed  when  the  thigh  is  flexed  towards  the 
median  line  of  the  abdomen,  the  positioa  in  which  the 
patient  is  placed  when  the  "  taxis  "  is  applied  for  the  re- 
daction of  a  hernia. 

[An  incision  is  to  be  made  from  the  lower  end  of  the 
saphenous      opening  j-w  30. 

transversely  outwa^rda 
for  two  inches,  and  a 
corresponding  one  im- 
mediately below  Poll- 
part's  ligament,  and 
the  piece  of  fascia 
thus  marked  out  and 
including  the  falci- 
form process  is  to 
be  reflected  to  the 
outer  side.] 

Sbeatb  of  tbe  Ves. 

Mis  (Fig.  30,  i).— 
Beneath  the  fascia 
lata  in  the  upper  part 
of  tbe  thigh  will 
be  seen  a  delicate 
fascia,  containing  a 
little  fat  and  covering 
the  femoral  vessels, 
called  the  theath  of 
the   femoral    veudt. 

Fig.  80,— Crural  sheah  laid  open  (from  Wood  '  On  Rupture '). 
n.  Middle  cntaneooa  nerre.  /.  Margin  of  aaphenoug  opeoiag 

I.  Pliced  to  inner  Bide  oi  Gin-  (turned  bacii). 

beniBt'a  ligament.  It.  Femoral   sheath    opened    by 

il.  Itiae  portion  of  fascia  lata.  three  incisions. 

t.  Pubic  portion  of  hscia  lala.  I.  Saphena  vein. 
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Tbia  eheath  is  a  tube,  broader  above  thou  below,  and 
becoming  graduallj  lost  upon  tho  vesselB,  which  is  con- 
tinuous with  the  fascia  truDSTerealia  and  fascia  iliaca  of 
the  abdomen  beneath  Poupart's  ligament  Three  vertical 
incisions,  one  in  the  centre  and  cue  at  each  side  of  the 
tubular  sheath,  will  enable  the  dissector  to  eee  that  it  is 
divided  by  two  slender  septa  into  three  compartments, 
the  femoral  ar- 
tery oooupyin; 
the  outermost,  ; 
the  femoral  vein 
the  middle,  and 
the  innermost 
or  Bmalleat  odb 
being  occupied 
only  hy  a  lym- 
phatio  gland. 
This  last  divi- 
sion of  the  fe- 
moral sheath  is 
the  crurtd  canal. 
The  Cmrai 
RIDC  (Fig.  31. 
II).— If  the  fin- 
ger be  passed  upwards  along  the  crural  canal  it  will  enter 
the  Crural  or  Femoral  Ring  beneath  Poupart's  ligament, 

which  pass  beneath  the  femoral 
Wilson). 

with  the  ahealh  of  the 
pHoas  CG)andiliacuB  (7H 
the  otber  (S)  is  lost  ujion 
the  capsule  ol  the  liip- 
JoiDt  (9). 
JD.  The  anterior  craral  nerve.  i 

11.  Gimbemat'*  ligament, 
I':!.  The  femoral  ring,  within  the 

femoral  sheath. 
18.  Femoral  vein. 
H.  Femoral  artery ;    Ihe    two 
vesseli   and   llie  ring   art 
surrounded  bf  the  fiimoral 
eheatb. 


Fig.  31.— Section  of  the  i 

arch  (Iron 

1.  Ponnart'a  1i(;anient. 

•i,  S.  lliBC  portion  or  the  fascia 
lata,  attached  aloTig  the 
margin  cf  the  cteat  of  tlie 

ligament  as  far  as  tbe  spine 
oftliepubeB(3). 
4.  Puhic  portion  of  Che  fascia 
lata,  continuous  at  3  with 
the  ihac  portion,  and  pass- 
ing outwards  hehinc 


heath  of  the  len 
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displacing  a  litUe  piece  of  subperitoneal  fat  which  occupiee 
it  and  is  termed  the  lepCum  cmraU.  The  boundaries  of 
the    crural  ring  can  be  better  felt  than  seen,  and  are. 


Fig.  82. 


in  front,  Poupart's  liga- 
ment or  crural  arch  (with 

occasionally    a    distinct 

band  of  fascia  transver- 

salia    beDeath  it,  called 

the    cUep   crural  arch) ; 

behind,  the  ilio-pectineal 

line    and    bod;    of  the 

pubes ;    externally,    the 

femoral   vein   separated 

by  the  septum  ;  and  inr- 

temally,  the  sharp  inai^ 
gin  of  Gimbemat's  liga- 
ment. The  crural  ring 
is  the  aperture  through 
which  femoral  hernia 
leaves  the  abdomen,  and 
the  point  at  which  stran- 
gulation most  commouly 
occurs ;  the  finger  should 
therefore  thoroughly  ei- 
plore  it. 

The  Cmral  Canal  (Fig.  30)  iB  the  abort  canal  along  which 
femoral  hernia  deieenda  from  the  crural  ring  to  the 
saphenous  opening ;  but  as  soon  as  the  hernia  has  forced 
its  way  through  that  spot,  it  ascencU,  owing  to  the  close 
attachment  of  the  superficial  fascia  below  that  point,  and 
lies  along  Poupart's  ligament,  or,  if  of  large  size,  may 
stretch  the  fascia  sufficiently  to  mount  over  the  ligament 
aed  simulate  an  inguinal  hernia. 
The  CaTcrlnsB  of  a  Femoral  Hernia  (Fig.  32}  will  be 


— IrDBginar7  section  of  crurnl  caaal  to  show  the  coarse  w 
sveringg  ora  femoral  harniB  (drawn  by  J.  T.  Gray), 
itoneum.  3.  Femoral  Bhealh.         5.  Intcgamcnts. 

itum  crarale.         4.  Cribriform  faacia. 
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readily  learned  if  the  course  it  takes  has  been  thorough!; 
onderstood.  la  its  deeceat  the  intestine  pushes  before 
it  (1)  peritoneal  sac,  (2)  septum  crurale,  (3)  femoral  sheath, 


Fig  33 


(4)  cribriform  fascia,  (5)  e 
perficial  fascia  and  ekin  It 
muat  not  be  supposed  that 
the  surgeon  will  meet  with 
these  various  coveriDgs  in 
operating  upon  a  straogulated 
^  femoral  hemia  smce  he 
I  uauallj  pays  no  sttention  to 
any  of  them  until  he  reaches 
the  sac  or  peritoneum,  which 
is  to  be  recognised  b J  its  thin 
bluish  appearance  and  b; 
the  fluid  generally  to  be  seen  through  its  slightly  trans- 
patent  wall.* 

Fig.  34.  Bargtrj.  —   Opera- 

tion  for   strangulated 
femoral  hernia.     The 
point   of  stricture   is 
very  rarely  at  ibe  sa- 
phenous opening,  since 
it  becomes  so    much 
'l    enlarged    in    an    old 
■j  hernia   as  to  offer  no 
resistance ;    and    the 
skin     and    superficial 
structures  having  been 
divided,    (usually    by 
a    vertical    iacision)    the    forefinger    can    therefore  be 
readily  passed  along  the  crural  canal  on  the  inner  side 

•  The  atadent  is  particalarly  warned  sgainst  the  common  error 
of  Happosing  the  aac  of  ■  hernia  to  be  emooth  and  glisteniDg  on  its 


Fig,  38.— Irregular  origin  of  obturator  i 
"aiiety  esternal  to  ctural  ring 

■Irre((olar  origin  of  obtunlor  erlery  from  epigaatrio, 
-riely  internal  to  crnral  ring  (from  Wood  '  On  Ruptnn 


r  artery  from  epi)[a«trie.      Is 

.        __..jg(troni  Wood'OuRuptnie": 

Fig.  34.— Irre((olar  origin  of  obtnrilor  erlery  fror 
-r'lttlv  intarnal  to  c-rnral  rmrr  ffrftm  Wnn 
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of  the  herDia  to  the  crural  riDg,  where  the  stricture  will 
be  found.  This  may  be  most  satisfactorily  and  safely 
relieved  by  cutting  cautiously  inwards  with  a  hernia 
knife,  so  as  to  notch  or  divide  Gimbemat's  ligament ;  but 
if  this  should  not  prove  sufficient,  the  sac  must  be  cau- 
tiously opened  and  the  stricture  divided  from  within  it. 

The  only  possible  danger  which  can  be  met  with  in  the 
deep  incision,  is  an  abnormal  distribution  of  the  obturator 
artery,  which,  if  it  arise  from  the  epigastric  artery  and 
wind  close  to  the  inner  side  of  the  neck  of  the  sac,  might 
be  divided  and  give  rise  to  troublesome  haemorrhage. 
Fortunately  this  vessel,  if  it  exist^  is  seldom  damaged  by 
a  cautious  use  of  the  knife,  and,  as  it  is  impossible  to 
ascertain  its  presence  beforehand,  its  existence  may  be 
ignored  in  practice. 

[The  cutaneous  nerves  of  the  upper  part  of  the  front 
of  the  thigh  are  to  be  examined  with  the  fascia  lata, 
before  it  is  removed  to  expose  Scarpa's  triangle.] 

The  Fascia  lata  of  the  thigh  is  a  dense  white  membrane 
attached  to  Poupart's  ligament  and  the  crest  of  the  ilium 
above,  and  to  the  pubes  internally,  and  will  be  afterwards 
seen  to  enclose  and  support  all  the  muscles  of  the  thigh. 

Cutaneous  Nerves  (Fig.  35). — The  Ilio-inguinaZ  nerve, 
which  emerges  from  the  external  abdominal  ring,  gives 
one  or  two  small  branches  to  the  thigh. 

The  crural  branch  of  the  Oenito-crural  nerve  pierces  the 
fascia  at  the  level  of,  but  external  to,  the  saphenous 
opening,  and  joins  the  middle  cutaneous  nerve.  It  is  very 
seldom  satisfactorily  seen  imless  traced  from  the  lumbar 
plexus. 

The  External  cutaneous  nerve  (3)  is  to  be  found  in  a 
fold  of  fascia  lata  close  to  the  anterior  superior  spine  of 
the  ilium,  and  pierces  the  fascia  at  a  variable  point,  to  be 
distributed  by  an  anterior  and  a  posterior  branch  to  the 
outer  side  of  the  thigh. 

The  Middle  cutaneous  nerve  (5)  (from  the  anterior 
crural),  pierces  the  fascia  about  the  middle  of  the  thigh, 
and  will  be  afterwards  traced  as  far  as  the  knee. 

H 


80AItPA.'B    IBUKOLE. 

'  3^'  The  Internal  culaneoiu 

and  LoTigSapkaununervet 
are  not  seen  at  present. 

Scarpa's  Tbiakglb. 

[The  fascia  lata  ia  to 
be  removed  from  the  hol- 
low below  Foupart'B  liga- 
ment  as  far  as  the  akin 
baa  been  reflected,  imd 
the  tnuBcles,  vesBelB,  and 
nerves  thus  exposed,  are 
to  be  as  thoroughl  v  cleaned 
'  aa  is  possible  without  dis- 
turbing their  relations.] 

Soarpa't  triangle  is  the 
space  in  the  upper  third 
of  the  front  of  the  tfaigh, 
containing  the  firat  part  of 
the  femoral  vessels.  The 
base  of  the  triangle  is  up- 
wards and  is  formed  bj 
Poupart's  ligament ;  the 
outer  border  is  formed 
hj  the  aartorius  muscle, 
which  crosses  the  thigh 
obliquely;  theiunerfiorrfer 
correspondstothe  margin 
of  the  abductor  longus ; 
and  the  apex  of  the 
triangle  is  formed  by  the 
meeting  of  the  two  above- 
named  muscles.  The  space 
has  been  seen  to  be  covered 
ia  by  the  superficial  fkaci^B 
snd  fascia  lata,  and  ita^^r 
will  now  be  seen  to  be 

fig.  SB. — SaperflciBl  duiectioa  of  the  front  of  the  thigh  Urom 

Hinchfeld  and  Leveill  A 
L.  PonpartV  ligament.  artery. 

!.  Superficial  branches  of  remoral       3.  Extcrnia]  cotaaeoiu  oerve. 
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Fig.  86. 


/<N-, 
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formed  by  the  psoas  and  iliacus  on  the  outer  side,  the 
pectincus  and  addactor  longus  on  the  inner  side,  with  (in 
some  subjects)  a  small  portion  of  the  adductor  breyis  be- 
tween the  two. 

Scarpa's  triangle  contains  the 
upper  part  of  the  femoral  artery 
and  vein  ;  the  origin  of  the  pro- 
funda artery  with  its  vein;  and  the 
anterior  crural  nerve  with  some  of 
its  branches.  The  saphena  vein  is 
not  one  of  the  contents  of  the 
space  although  generally  seen 
to  the  inner  side  of  the  femoral 
ressels,  since  it  originally  was 
superficial  to  the  fascia  lata. 

The  Femoral  Artery  In 
flcaiva's  Triangle  (Fig.  35,  4). 
— The  femoral  artery  is  the 
continuation  of  the  external 
iliac  artery,  and  extends  from 
Poupart*8  ligament  to  the  pop- 
liteal space.  The  part  now 
exposed  is  that  above  the  sar- 
torius,  and  is  usually  nearly 
half  of  the  whole  length  of 
the  vessel.  When  the  thigh 
is  slightly  flexed  and  abducted,  the  artery  runs  from  a 
point  midway  between  the  symphysis  pubis  and  the  an- 
terior superior  iliac  spine  (or  a  little  to  the  inner  side  of 
the  centre  of  Poupart's  ligament)  through  the  middle  of 


4.  Femoral  artery. 

5.  b.  6.  Middle  cutaneons  nerve. 

6.  Femoral  vein. 

7, 7, 7.  Outer  division  of  internal 
cutaneous  nerve. 

8,  8,  8.  Inner  division  of  internal 

cutaneous  nerve. 

9.  Branch    to    sartorius     muscle 

from  internal  cutaneous. 


10.  Saphena  vein. 

11.  Sartorious  muscle. 

12.  Cutaneous  branch  of  obtu- 

rator nerve. 

13.  Plexus  patellae. 

14.  Patellar    branch  of   long 

saphenous  nerve. 
16.  Long   or  ijntemal   saphe- 
nous nerve. 


Fig.  36.— Incisions  for  tying  the  femoral  artery  (from  Fergusson's 
*  Surgery '). 
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the  triangle  in  a  line  with  the  prominent  tabercle  on  the 
inner  condyle  of  the  femur ;  but  when  the  thigh  is  fully 
extended  it  will  be  seen  to  wind  slightly  to  the  inner  side 
of  the  limb.  This  portion  of  the  artery  is  covered  only  by 
the  superficial  fasciss  and  fascia  lata,  except  near  Poupart's 
ligament,  where  it  has  been  seen  to  be  enclosed  in  the 
femoral  sheath.  One  or  two  branches  of  the  internal 
cutaneous  nerve  cross  the  vessel  at  variable  points.  Se^ 
hind  the  artery  from  above  downwards  are,  the  psoas 
(with  a  portion  of  the  femoral  sheath)  ;  the  pectineiis, 
but  separated  from  the  femoral  artery  by  the  profunda 
artery  and  vein  and  the  femoral  vein;  and  the  ad- 
ductor loDgus.  To  the  outer  side  throughout  is  the  an- 
terior crural  nerve,  but  separated  at  the  upper  part  by  a 
small  piece  of  the  psoas  ;  and  the  long  saphenous  branch 
is  in  close  relation  at  the  lower  part  of  the  space.  The 
femoral  vein  is  to  the  inner  side  near  Poupart's  ligament, 
but  lower  down  is  behind  the  artery,  forming  one  of  its 
posterior  relations. 

Surgery  (Fig.  36). — From  its  superficial  position,  the 
femoral  artery  can  be  readily  felt  during  life,  and  com- 
pression may  be  effected  in  any  part  of  the  triangle,  but 
most  satisfactorily  against  the  margin  of  the  pubes.  The 
artery  has  been  tied  above  the  origin  of  the  profunda, 
but  with  unsatisfactory  results, — deligation  at  the  lower 
part  of  the  triangle  having  been  very  successful.  The 
latter  operation  is  readily  performed  through  an  incision, 
from  three  to  four  inches  long,  in  the  middle  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  space,  and  in  the  direction  of  the  limb,  which 
is  to  be  abducted.  The  incision  should  be  carried  at  once 
through  the  fascia  so  as  to  expose  the  fibres  of  the  sar- 
torius  at  the  lower  part  of  the  wound,  which  are  readily 
recognizable  by  their  oblique  direction.  The  muscle 
being  turned  a  little  outwards,  the  cellular  sheath  of  the 
vessels  will  be  seen,  and  the  artery  can  be  easily  isolated 
and  secured.  The  needle  should  be  passed  from  within 
outwards,  great  care  being  taken  not  to  include  the  vein 
which  is  behind,  or  the  long  saphenous  nerve  which  is  to 
the  outer  side  of  the  vessel. 
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Brandies  (Fig.  29). — The  small  (1)  superficial  epigcu^ 
trie;  (2)  aitperficial  circumflex  Uiae ;  and  (3)  superior 
external  pitdic  have  been  already  examined.  A  small 
branch  (4)  the  inferior  external  pvdic  arises  from  the  upper 
part  of  the  artery  and  passes  beneath  the  fascia  lata  to 
the  pubes. 

The  largest  branch,  (5)  the  profunda  artery,  arises  from 
one  or  two  inches  below  Poupart's  ligament,  and  is  now 
seen  lying  first  to  the  outer  side  of,  and  then  behind,  the 
femoral  artery  and  vein,  and  resting  upon  the  pectineus. 
It  is  the  great  artery  to  the  muscles  of  the  thigh,  and 
will  be  afterwards  dissected. 

The  Femoral  vein  at  the  lower  part  of  Scarpa's  triangle 
lies  a  little  to  the  outer  side  of  the  artery.  It  then  as- 
cends behind  it,  and  after  being  joined  by  the  profunda 
vein,  lies  to  the  inner  side  of  the  femoral  artery  at  the 
upper  part  of  the  space,  where  it  receives  the  saphena 
vein  and  the  veins  corresponding  to  the  four  small 
branches  of  the  artery. 

The  Anterior  Crural  Nerve  (Pig.  39,  5)  is  derived  from 
the  2nd,  3rd  and  4th  nerves  of  the  lumbar  plexus,  and 
enters  Scarpa's  triangle  beneath  Foupart's  ligament,  be- 
tween the  psoas  and  iliacus  muscles.  It  divides  into  a 
superficial  and  deep  part,  the  superficial  giving  off  the 
middle  and  interna}  cutaneous  nerves  and  supplying  the 
sartorius;  the  deep  supplying  muscular  branches,  and 
the  long  or  internal  saphenous  nerve  which  becomes 
cataneous  at  the  inner  side  of  the  knee.* 

[The  limb  being  extended,  the  line  of  incision  on  the 
loner  side  of  the  thigh  is  to  be  prolonged  to  three  inches 
below  the  knee  and  then  earned  across  the  limb,  when 
the  skin  thus  marked  out  is  to  be  reflected  to  the  outer 
side,  and  the  superficial  fascia  to  the  same  extent,  all  the 
cutajieous  nerves  being  carefully  left  at  their  points  of 
emergence  from  the  fascia  lata.] 

The  Bursa  patdlce  is  the  subcutaneous  synovial  sac  in 

'*  This  last  is  often  described  as  coming  from  the  superficial  divi- 
sion,  bat  the  above  is  the  more  common  arrangement. 
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front  of  the  knee-cap,  which  will  be  seen  by  maklog  a 
vertical  incision  into  it.  When  inflamed,  this  bursa  forms 
what  is  commonly  known  as  "  house-maid's  knee." 

The  Fascia  lata  or  deep  fascia  of  the  thigh  is  now 
thoroughly  exposed.  It  has  been  seen  to  be  attached  to 
Poupart's  ligament  and  the  crest  of  the  pubes,  and  can 
now  be  followed  to  the  crest  of  the  ilium.  The  &scia  is 
strongest  on  the  front  and  outer  side  of  the  thigh,  and  on 
each  side  of  the  prominent  extensor  muscles  may  be 
seen  a  white  line  marking  the  positions  of  its  external 
and  internal  intermuscular  septa.  The  fascia  is  attached 
to  the  condyles  of  the  femur  below,  and  is  continued  over 
the  patella  to  the  heads  of  the  tibia  and  fibula,  being 
incorporated  with  the  several  tendons  attached  to  those 
parts. 

Piercing  the  fascia  lata  at  several  points  are  the  cutaneous 
nerves  of  the  thigh,  some  of  which  have  been  already 
seen,  but  the  following  are  now  to  be  traced  to  their  dis- 
tributions and  then  to  their  origins,  the  fascia  being 
removed  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  latter  purpose. 

The  Internal  ctUaneous  nerve  (Fig.  35,  7,  8)  is  a  branch 
of  the  anterior  crural,  and  divides  at  a  variable  point 
into  two  branches,  outer  and  inner.  The  outer  branch 
frequently  perforates  the  sartorius  muscle,  which  it  sup- 
plies, and  becomes  cutaneous  in  the  lower  third  of  the 
thigh,  the  branches  reaching  as  far  as  the  patella.  The 
inner  branch  having  crossed  the  femoral  artery  appears 
close  to  the  saphena  vein  a  little  above  the  knee,  and  its 
branches  unite  with  those  of  the  other  branch  and  with 
the  internal  saphenous  nerve.  Occasionally  a  junction 
between  this  nerve  and  the  obturator  may  be  traced  on 
the  inner  side  of  the  middle  of  the  thigh. 

The  Long  or  Internal  Saphenous  nerve  (the  course  of 
which  will  be  afterwards  seen)  becomes  cutaneous  at  the 
inner  side  of  the  knee  joint,  where  it  lies  at  first  in  front 
of  the  saphena  vein,  and  immediately  sends  alai^e  branch 
forward  to  the  skin  of  the  patella  {ramus  cutaneus 
paieU€e),'w\nch  imites  with  other  cutaneous  nerves  to  form 
what  has  been  called  the  plexus  pateUo!, 
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The  Superficial  veins  of  the  thigh  are  very  variable, 
but  they  either  open  into  the  saphena  vein  separately,  or 
form  one  or  more  separate  branches  which  join  the  main 
trunk  at  or  near  the  saphenous  opening. 

Muscles  of  the  Front  of  the  Thtoh. 

[The  remains  of  the  fascia  lata  are  to  be  removed  and 
the  cutaneous  nerves  turned  aside.  The  muscles  of  the 
front  of  the  thigh  will  be  put  on  the  stretch  by  flexing 
the  knee,  except  the  sartorius,  which  must  be  stretched 
with  hooks  in  order  to  clean  it.  All  the  loose  fascia  is  to 
be  removed  and  each  muscle  cleaned  in  the  direction  of 
its  fibres,  special  care  being  taken  to  expose  clearly  the 
origin  and  insertion  of  each.] 

Connected  with  the  fascia  lata  on  the  outer  side  of  the 
thigh  is  the  Tensor  Fasdse  or  Taslnee  Femorls  (Fig.  37, 
4)  which  is  to  be  exposed  by  removing  the  fascia  below 
the  crest  of  the  ilium.    The  muscle  arises  from  the  out- 
side of  the  anterior  superior  spine  of  the  ilium  and  from 
a  smsdl  portion  of  the  crest;  and  the  fibres  pass  down- 
wards and  backwards  to  be  inserted  into  the  fascia  lata 
below  the  great  trochanter,  the  fiEuscia  being  split  at  this 
point  to  receive  the  muscular  fibres.    The  tensor  vaginae 
femoris  is,  as  its  name  impUes,  a  tensor  of  the  fascia  of 
the  thigh,  and  thereby  supports  and  assists  the  other 
muscles  of  the  limb ;  it  is  also  an  internal  rotator  of  the 
femur.     It  is  supplied  by  a  branch  of  the  superior  gluteal 
nerve,  which  may  be  seen  entering  the  deep  surface  of  the 
muscle  when  it  is  reflected. 

The  SartorluB  (Fig.  37,  5)  is  the  longest  muscle  of  the 
body,  and  when  dissected  lies  loosely  upon  the  subjacent 
muscles. 

It  arises  from  the  anterior  superior  spine  of  the  ilium 
and  from  the  notch  below  it,  and,  crossing  obliquely  over 
the  thigh,  winds  to  the  inner  side  of  the  knee  and  is  m- 
serted  into  the  broad  and  subcutaneous  surface  below  the 
inner  tuberosity  of  the  tibia.  The  insertion  of  the  sar- 
torius  is  by  a  broad  tendinous  expansion,  which  is  in- 
corporated with  the  fascia  of  the  limb  and  over- 
laps the  insertions  of  the  gracilis  and  semi-teD''* 
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muscles  (of  \Thich  the  latter  b  the  lower  one),  a  burea 
I'lg-  37.  interveniug  between  them.   The 

eartoriuB  (tailor  -  muGcle)  is  a 
flexor  of  the  l?g  npon  the 
thigh  and  a  fiexor  and  rotator 
outwards  of  the  thigh  upou  the 
pelvis,  thus  croBaiug  the  legs, 
and  hence  the  name.  It  is  tup- 
plied    by    the    anterior     crural 


The  Quadriceps  1 

the  fleshy  mass  on  the  front  of 
the  thigh  consisting  of  the  rectus 
femoris  superficially,  with  the 
crureus  beneath  it  and  the  vastus 
eitemus  and  iutemus  on  either 

The  BectuB  Femorls  (Fig.  37, 
6)  has  no  attachment  to  the 
femur,  hut  stretches  over  it 
from  the  pelvis  to  the  patella. 
It  ante)  by  a  double  tendinous 
ongin,  from  the  anterior  inferior 
spme  of  the  ihum  and  from  the 
tough  depression  above  the 
acetabulum  The  two  heads 
unite  to  form  a  fusiform  bi- 
penmform  muscle,  which  is  ten- 
dinous on  its  under  surface  at 
the    loner     part,    and      passes 


Fig.  37.— Miuclf  >  of  ibe  anteii 

r  femoral  region  (from  -ft^laMi). 

1.  Crest  of  the  ilinm. 

a.  h,  anterior  superior  epinooa 

.t.  GluteuB  medlns. 

4.  Tensor  yagine  temorU  ;  its 
insertEon  into  the  faacta 
lata  ia  ihown  inferiorly, 

6.  Rectua  femorU 

7.  Vagina  ejtlernna. 

8.  VaatuB  interaoa. 

9.  Patella. 

la.  lliacuB  mtemua. 

11.  Paoaaniagnm. 

12.  PectineuB. 

13.  Adductnr  longus. 

14.  Pactof  the  adductor  micnu. 

15.  GraciUi. 

^ 
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to  be  inserted  into  the  upper  part  of  the  patella  in  con- 
junction with  the  other  extensor  muscles. 

Beneath  the  rectus  will  be  seen  the  External  circum-' 
flex  branch   of  the  profunda  artery.      This  arises  from 
the  outer  side  of  the  vessel  near  its  origin,  and  runs 
transversely  between  the  branches  of  the  anterior  crural 
nerve,  upon  the  vastus  externus,  but  beneath  the  sarto- 
rius  and  rectus  femoris,  to  the  outer  side  of  the  thigh, 
where  it  divides  into  ascending,  transverse,  and  descend- 
ing sets  of  branches.    The  oLscending  branches  pass  be- 
neath the  tensor  fasciae  to  anastomose  with  the  gluteal 
artery ;  the  transverse  set  supply  the  vastus  externus,  and, 
turning  round  the  limb,  anastomose   with  the  sciatic 
artery  ;  whilst  the  descending  branch  passes  between  the 
vastus  externus  and  the  cureus  to  the  knee  joint,  where 
it  anastomoses  with  the  superior  external  articular  branch 
of  the  popliteal  artery. 

The  Vastus  Externus  (Fig,  37,  7)  is  the  largest  of 
three  muscles  in  front  of  the  femur.    It  arises  from  the 
root  of  the  great  trochanter  and  the  line  leading  to  the 
linea  aspera ;  froo^  the  outer  side  of  the  linea  aspera  and 
adjacent  part  of  the  shaft  of  the  femur  ;  from  two-thirds 
of  the  outer  division  of  the  same  line ;  and  from  the  ex- 
ternal intermuscular  septum.    Its  fibres  end  in  a  broad 
aponeurosis  which  is  inserted  partly  into  the  outer  side 
of  the  patella,  blending  with  the  rectus,  and  partly  into  the 
head  of  the  tibia,  forming  a  portion  of  the  anterior  liga- 
ment of  the  knee  joint  and  being  blended  with  the  fascia. 
The  Vastus   Intemus  (Fig.   37,   8)  is    more  or  less 
united  with  the  crureus.    It  arises  from  the  inner  side  of 
the  linea  aspera  and  from  the  adjacent  bone  as  high  as 
the  insertion  of  the  iliacus  below  the  lesser  trochanter ; 
from  the  upper  half  of  the  inner,  division  of  the  linea 
aspera;  and   from  the  internal  intermuscular  septum. 
Its  tendon  resembles  that  of  the  vastus  externus,  and  is 
inserted  into  the  inner  side  of  the  patella  and  the  head  of 
the  tibia,  forming  part  of  the  anterior  ligament  of  the  knee, 
and  being  blended  with  the  adjacent  tendons  and  fascia. 
The  origin  of  the  lower  part  of  the  muscle  cannot  be  seen 
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quite  distinctly  at  present,  since  its  inner  border  ia 
united  with  the  tendon  of  the  adductor  longus  to  form 
a  tendinous  covering  to  the  femoral  vessels  (Hunter's 
canal). 

The  CrureuB  covers  the  front  of  the  femur  between 
the  two  vasti  muscles,  with  which  it  is  partially  united. 

It  arises  from  the  anterior  surface  of  the  femur,  from 
the  anterior  intertrochanteric  line  to  about  four  inches 
from  the  lower  end  of  the  bone,  and  is  inserted  into  the 
patella  with  the  other  extensor  muscles.  Its  surface  is 
tendinous,  to  allow  free  movement  of  the  rectus  upon  it. 

The  small  subcrureus  muscle  will  be  best  dissected 
with  the  knee  joint. 

The  quadriceps  extensor  is  the  great  extensor  of  the 
leg  upon  the  thigh,  and  is  therefore  in  constant  requisi- 
tion in  standing  and  walking.  The  rectus  in  addition 
flexes  the  thigh  upon  the  pelvis  when  the  leg  is  fully  ex- 
tended ;  also  when  the  leg  is  flxed  it  steadies  the  pelvis 
upon  the  femur  or  draws  it  forward.  The  quadriceps  ex- 
tensor is  supplied  by  the  anterior  crural  nerve. 

Siirsery. — These  powerful  muscles  occasionally  frac- 
ture the  patella  transversely  by  their  violent  and  sudden 
action,  the  bone  being  snapped  across  the  condyles  of 
the  femur  and  the  upper  fragment  afterwards  drawn  up 
by  the  contraction  of  the  muscles.  In  order  to  relax  the 
muscles  and  bring  the  fragment  down,  it  is  necessary 
to  *  extend  the  leg  upon  the  thigh  and  flex  the  thigh 
upon  the  pelvis.' 

The  Femoral  Artery  in  Hnnter's  Canal  (Fig.  39). — 
Hunter's  canal  is  formed  by  a  tendinous  expansion  de- 
rived from  the  adductors  longus  and  magnus  and  the 
vastus  extemus,  which  encloses  the  femoral  vessels  and 
long  saphenous  nerve  in  the  middle  third  of  the  thigh. 
The  canal  begins  at  the  crossing  of  the  sartorius  muscle 
and  ends  at  the  opening  in  the  adductor  magnus,  where 
the  artery  enters  the  popliteal  space,  being  covered  by  the 
sartorius  in  its  whole  length.  On  laying  open  the  canal, 
the  femoral  artery  will*  be  found  to  have  its  vein  behind 
and  to  the  outer  side  until  it  reaches  the  opening  in  the 
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adductor  magnus,  when  the  nerve  croeses  the  artery  to 
pierce  the  tendon  and  become  cutaneous  on  the  inner 
side  of  the  knee. 

The  Opening  in  the  addtcctor  ^nagnue,  as  it  is  commonly 
called,  is  in  reality  an  opening  between  the  round  tendon 
of  the  adductor  magnus  on  the  inner  side,  and  the  fibres 
of  the  vastus  intemus  and  the  femur  on  the  outer  side, 
tlxe  tendinous  fibres  of  the  adductor  forming  the  re- 
mainder of  its  circumference.  The  only  structures  pass* 
ing  through  it  are  the  femoral  artery  and  vein. 

The  Anastoniotica  magna  is  the  only  vessel  arising 
from  the  femoral  artery  in  Hunter's  canal,  but  its  branches 
not  unfrequently  come  off  at  two  or  more  separate  places. 
The  anastomotica  has  a  superficial  and  a  deep  branch : 
the  superficial  accompanying  the  saphenous  nerve  to  the 
skin,  the  deep  branch  entering  the  vastus  internus, 
througb  which  it  descends  to  the  knee  to  anastomose 
with  tiie  articular  branches  of  the  popliteal  artery. 

Sarsery  (Fig.  36). — Deligation  of  the  femoral  artery 
in  Hunter's  canal  is  not  ^quently  performed  in  the 
present  day,  but  the  vessel  is  readily  reached  by  an  inci- 
sion to  the  inner  side  of  the  vastus  intemus  in  the  middle 
third  of  the  thigh,  by  which  the  outer  edge  of  the  sar- 
torius  muscle  is  met  with.  The  sartorius  is  turned 
inwardSj  when  the  tendinous  canal  is  brought  into  view, 
and  by  laying  it  open  the  artery  will  be  exposed.  It  is 
more  convenient  to  pass  the  aneurism  needle  from  with- 
out inwards  than  the  reverse,  the  vein  lying  to  the  outer 
side. 

The  Anterior  Cmral  Nerve  (Fig.  39,  5)  supplies 
branches  to  all  the  muscles  of  the  front  of  the  thigh  ex- 
cept the  tensor  fascisB  femoris,  and  also  gives  a  branch  to 
the  pectineus  on  the  inner  side  of  the  limb.  The  branch 
to  the  sartorius  has  been  already  seen  to  arise  from  the 
internal  cutaneous  nerve,  and  the  remaining  branches  can 
now  be  traced  from  the  deep  division.  The  nerve  to  the 
vastus  intemus,  which  arises  close  to  the  long  saphenous 
nerve,  is  sometimes  (but  badly)  called  the  "  short  saphe- 
nous nerve."     The  nerve  to  the  pectineus  crosses  trans- 
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Tersely  beneath  the  femoral  vessels  to  the  surface  of  the 
pectineus  muscle,  and  gives  a  branch  to  the  front  of  the 
hip  joint. 

Inker  Side  of  the  Thigh. 

[The  superficial  muscle  of  the  inner  side  of  the  thigh 
(adductor  longus)  is  already  partially  seen ;  to  expose  the 
rest  of  the  region,  an  incision  is  to  be  made  along  the  rami 
of  the  pubes  and  ischium,  and  the  skin  is  to  be  reflected, 
when  the  gracilis  will  be  brought  into  view.] 

A  few  cutaneous  branches  to  the  skin  of  the  inner  side 
of  the  thigh  will  be  found  appearing  below  the  adductor 
longus.    They  are  derived  from  the  obturator  nerve- 

The  Adductor  lionyas  (Fig.  37,  13)  arises  by  a  round 
tendon  from  the  front  of  the  os  pubis  immediately  below 
the  crest,  and  expands  to  be  inserted  into  the  middle  third 
of  the  inner  border  of  the  linea  aspera.  It  is  supplied  by 
the  obturator  nerve. 

The  Gracilis  (Fig.  39,  26)  is  the  most  internal  of  the 
muscles  of  the  thigh,  and  arises  by  a  broad  thin  tendon  from 
the  rami  of  the  pubes  and  ischium  close  to  the  symphysis. 
It  is  a  long  riband-shaped  muscle,  and  is  inserted  into  the 
inner  surface  of  the  tibia  beneath  the  sartorius,  but 
higher  than  the  semi-tendinosus.  It  is  supplied  hy  the 
obturator  nerve. 

[The  adductor  longus  is  to  be  divided  near  its  origin 
and  turned  down,  in  order  to  expose  the  adductor  brevis 
and  the  insertions  of  the  pectineus  and  the  psoas  and 
iliacus.  The  branch  of  the  obturator  nerve  to  the 
muscle  is  to  be  preserved,  and  the  profunda  vessels  are 
to  be  cleaned  as  far  as  exposed,  with  the  deep  muscles.] 

The  PecUnens  (Fig.  37,  12)  has  been  already  seen  in 
relation  with  the  femoral  artery  and  forming  part  of  the 
floor  of  Scarpa's  triangle.  It  arises  from  the  upper  part 
of  the  triangular  surface  immediately  in  front  of  the  ilio- 
pectineal  line,  and  slightly  from  the  line  itself,  and  winds 
to  the  back  of  the  femur  to  be  inserted  into  the  line 
leading  from  the  trochanter  minor  to  the  linea  aspera. 
It  is  supplied  by  the  anterior  crural  nerve. 
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fThe  pectineus  should  be  divided  ttad  turned  aside,  in 
Older  to  bring  the  deeper  parts  into  view,] 

InserUan  *f  tke  PMks  and  Ilbwoa. — ^The  muBcles 
form  a  siogle  tendon,  along  the  inner  bonier  of  which, 
ho'wever,  muscular  fibres  are  continued  for  its  whole 
leDgtli.  The  imertion  of  the  tendon  is  into  the  back  of 
the  lesser  trochanter,  and  the  muscular  fibres  are  pro- 
longed for  a  short  distance  below  that  point. 

The  Addnetor  BrarlB  (Fig.  39,  iS)  has  the  superficial 
divisioQ  of  the  obturator  nerve  Ifing  upon  it,  and  the 
deep  division  of  the  same  nerve  appearing  between  it  and 
the  adductor  magnuB.  It  ariiet  from  the  Jront  of  the 
pTibes    below  the  ad-  Fig.  SB. 

dHctor      longua      and  Femoral  Art*.y 

betnreen    the    gracilis 

and  obturator  extemua,  Psdbs  and  lliacos  .. 

and  is  iTuerUd  into  the  Intenul  Ciicomflez  A.  — 

upper  part  of  the  linea  pectinene    

aspera    and    the    line  p^f^a^Arteiy  . 
from  it  to  the  lesser 
trochanter,  behind  the  „       .    „_,     ,.      . 
peoti,,.u..nd.ddactor  S.I-™.Prtor«m,A.. 
loDgus  and  overlapping  Addnctor  braiia... 
both    muscles.      It   is  uj^ala  Perforating  A. . 
tapplUd   bv    the  ob- 
turator nerve.  *'*'""^'  ^K"  ■- 
The    action    of  the  loferiot  Perforaiing  j 
adductors    is    implied 
bjtheirname,  butthe^ 
act  at  the  same  time  Adductor Magmis.... 
as    external    rotators 
of    the    thigh.      The 
power     of    adduction 
can  be  carried  beyond 
the  middle  lioe  so  as 
to    cross  the    thighs 
over      one      another. 
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The  gracUia  is  in  ad- 
dition a  flexor  of  the 
leg  All  the  muscles 
of  the  inside  of  the 
thigh  are  supplied  by 
the    obturator    uerre 


uerve  from  tho  aatorior 

The  ProAmtUt  Arterf 
(Fig  38)  has  been  seen 
to  an  86  from  tha 
femoral  arteiy  in 
Scarpas  triangle  about 
two  inches  below  Pou- 
parts  ligament.  It 
lies  at  first  to  the 
outer  Bide  of  the 
femoral  artery  and 
against  the  psoas,  but 
then  winds  on  to  the 
pectineus  behind  the 
femoral  artery  which  is 
separated  from  it  bj 
both  the  profunda  and 
femoral  veins  The 
profuuda  next  winds 
b«tween  the  borders  of 
the  pectineus  and  ad 
ductor  longuB,  and  hes 
against  the  adductor 
brens  then  passmg 
behind  the  adductor 
longua,  it  runs  on  to 
the  adductor  magnuf 
where   it  ends        The 
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profunda  vein  is  superficial  to  its  artery  in  the  whole  of 
its  course. 

The  Brandies  of  ttae  ProftutdA  are  the  external  and 
internal  circumflex,  three  perforating  arteries,  and  a  ter- 
minal branch,  besides  branches  to  the  muscles  on  the 
inside  of  the  thigh. 

1.  The  External  circumflex  artery  arises  from  the 
outer  side  of  the  profunda  near  its  origin,  and  has  been 
already  seen  in  the  dissection  of  the  thigh  (p.  105). 

2.  The  Internal  drcumfl/ex  artery  (Fig.  38)  arises 
from  the  inner  side  of  the  profunda  near  its  origin,  and 
passing  beneath  the  pectineus,  reaches  the  obturator 
externus  muscle  above  the  adductor  brevis,  when  it 
divides  into  two  branches.  One  passes  superficially  to 
the  adductor  brevis,  to  supply  the  muscles  on  the  inner 
side  of  the  thigh ;  the  other  passes  beneath  the  adductor 
brevis,  and  after  giving  a  branch  to  the  hip-joint,  ends  in 
abranch  which  will  be  found  between  the  quadratus  femoris 
and  adductor  magnus  in  the  dissection  of  the  buttock. 

3.  The  Perforating  arteries  (Fig.  38)  which  are  three 
in  number,  pierce  the  adductor  muscles  to  reach  the 
hamstrings,  which  they  supply  on  their  deep  surfaces. 
The  wpper  and  middle  arteries  perforate  the  adductors 
brevis  and  magnus ;  the  lowest  arises  below  the  level  of 
the  adductor  brevis,  and  therefore  perforates  only  the 
adductor  magnus.  The  nutritioiis  artery  to  the  femur 
generally  comes  from  the  middle  perforating  artery,  and 


3.  Brancbes  to  iliacus  intemus. 

4.  Fourth  lumbar  nerve. 
0.  Anterior  crural  nerve. 
€.  Lnmbo-sacral  nerve. 

7.  Branch  to  psoas. 

8.  Obturator  nerve. 

9.  External   cutaneous    nerve 

(cut). 

10.  Nerve  to  pectineus. 

11.  Superficial  division  of  an- 

terior crural  nerve  (cut). 

12.  Superficial   division  of  ob- 

turator nerve. 
13>  13.  Sartorius  muscle. 
14»  14.  Adductor  longus. 


15.  Branch  to  rectus. 

16.  Deep  division  of  obturator 

nerve. 

17.  Branches  to  vastus  externus 

and  crureus. 

18.  Adductor  brevis. 

19.  Branch  to  vastus  intemus. 

20.  Adductor  magnus. 

21.  Vastus  externus. 

22,22.  Internal  saphenous  nerve. 

23.  Rectus  femoris. 

24.  Patellar  branch  of  saphenous 

nerve. 

25.  Vastus  intemus. 

26.  GracUis. 
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when  entering  the  foramen  in  the  linea  aspera  has  a  di- 
rection from  the  knee  joint. 

4.  The  Terminal  branch  (Fig.  38}  ends  in  the  fibres  of 
the  adductor  magnus. 

[The  adductor  brevis  is  to  be  divided  in  order  to  expose 
the  deep  portion  of  the  obturator  nerve,  the  adductor 
maguuB,  and  the  obturator  extemus,  which  are  to  be 
cleaned.] 

The  Obturator  Kerve  (Fig.  39,  8)  is  the  last  branch  of 
the  lumbar  plexus,  being  derived  from  the  third  and 
fourth  lumbar  nerves.  It  leaves  the  pelvis  at  the  upper 
part  of  the  obturator  foramen  with  the  obturator  artery, 
and  immediately  divides  into  superficial  and  deep  por- 
tions. The  superficial  division  lies  upon  the  addactor 
brevis  and  supplies  the  adductor  longus,  the  adductor 
brevis,  and  the  gracilis,  giving  off  a  few  cutaneous  branches 
and  an  articular  branch  to  the  hip-joint.  The  deep  divi- 
sion lies  on  the  adductor  magnus,  which  it  supplies 
together  with  the  obturator  extemus,  and  gives  an  ar- 
ticular branch  to  the  back  of  the  knee. 

An  Accessory  obturator  nerve  is  occasionally  found 
passing  from  the  lumbar  plexus  over  the  pubes  beneath 
the  pectineus.  When  this  exists  it  more  or  less  replaces 
the  superficial  division  of  the  obturator  nerve. 

The  Adductor  magmus  (Fig.  39,  20)  arises  from  the 
lower  part  of  the  descending  ramus  of  the  pubes ;  from 
the  ascending  ramus  of  the  ischium  ;  and  from  the  outer 
side  of  the  tuberosity.  Its  upper  fibres  pass  with  different 
degrees  of  obliquity  to  be  inserted  into  the  back  of  the 
great  trochanter  of  the  femur,  immediately  below  the 
quadratus  femoris,  into  the  whole  length  of  the  linea 
aspera  and  a  small  portion  of  its  inner  division.  The 
lower  fibres  form  an  almost  distinct  muscle,  and  end  in  a 
round  tendon  which  is  inserted  into  the  tubercle  above 
the  inner  condyle  of  the  femur,  and,  by  means  of  an  ex- 
pansion, into  the  lower  part  of  the  line  leading  to  it.  It 
is  this  tendon  which  bounds  the  ^^  opening  in  the  adductor 
magnus."    It  is  supplied  by  the  obturator  nerve. 
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Above  the  upper  border  of  the  adductor  magnus  a 
portion  of  the  Obturator  Extemns  can  be  seen.  It 
arUts  from  the  margin  of  the  anterior  half  of  the  ob- 
turator foramen,  and  from  the  corresponding  portion  of 
the  outer  surface  of  the  obturator  membrane.  The  fibres 
are  directed  backwards,  and  end  in  a  tendon,  which  passes 
in  a  groove  below  the  acetabulum  to  be  inserted  into  the 
digital  fossa  of  the  femur^  as  will  be  seen  in  the  dissection 
of  the  buttock. 

The  obturator  extemus  is  an  external  rotator  of  the 
thigh  and  is  sttpplied  hj  the  obturator  nerve. 

The  obturator  artery  is  best  seen  after  the  removal  of 
the  thigh  from  the  pelvis,  in  the  dissection  of  which  it  is 
included. 

The  Buttock. 

[The  body  being  turned  on  its  face,  the  buttocks  are  to 
be  raised  oy  blocks  beneath  the  pelvis  until  the  thigh 
can  be  well  flexed  with  the  knee  on  the  table,  or,  if  pre- 
ferred, the  legs  may  be  allowed  to  hang  over  the  end  of 
the  table.] 

The  dissector  should  recognise  the  crest  of  the  ilium, 
which  will  bound  his  dissection  superiorly,  also  the  sacrum 
and  coccyx,  and  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium,  which  can 
be  felt  through  the  gluteus  maximus.  The  relation  of 
the  trochanter  to  the  several  parts  of  the  pelvis  in  the 
different  positions  of  the  limb  is  to  be  noted  also,  a&  being 
of  great  practical  importance  in  the  diagnosis  of  fractures 
and  dislocations.  The  "  fold  of  the  buttock  "  formed  by 
the  lower  border  of  the  gluteus  maximus  will  be  seen 
when  the  muscle  is  stretched  by  rotating  the  thigh  in- 
wards, bat  will  vary  according  to  the  muscular  develop- 
ment of  the  subject.  The  prominences  of  the  inner  and 
outer  hamstrings  and  the  hollow  of  the  ham  will  be 
readily  seen,  and  it  should  be  noted  how  much  deeper  the 
space  appears  when  the  knee  is  flexed,  and  how  readily 
under  these  circumstances,  the  popliteal  vessels  can  be 
felt^  owing  to  the  relaxation  of  the  fascia. 

[An  incision  is  to  be  made  along  the  drest  of  the  ilium 

I 
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and  down  the  middle  of  the  sacram  to  the  tip  of  the 
coccyx,  when,  if  the  periDCBum  and  thigh  have  been  dm- 

sected,  it  will  ont;  tie  necSBsary  to  make  another  cut 
across  the  upper  pan  of  the  back  of  the  thigh  to  allow 
the  large  flap  of  skin  to  be  reflected  outwards.] 

The  amount  of  fat  beneath  the  skin  of  the  buttock  varies 
considerably,  and  if  there  is  b.  large  quantity  it  will  be 
a  waste  of  time  to  look  for  cutaneous  uerves. 

Fig.  4U.  The   Cntannnis  Nerrea  are   de- 

'  Bcending  and  ascending. 

The  dwcending  bronchos  will  be 
found  passing  over  the  middle  of 
the  crest  of  the  ilium,  and  are  the 
Uiac  branches  of  the  last  dorsal 
and  first  lumbar  (ilio- hypogastric) 
nerves,  the  former  being  in  front 
of  the  latter.  There  are  a  few 
branches  also  derived  from  the 
posterior  divisions  of  the  lower 
lumbar  and  upper  aacral  nerves, 
which  pasB  obliquely  from  near  the 
middle  line. 

The  tuoending  branches  turn 
round  the  lower  border  of  the 
gluteus  maiimua  and  are  branches 
of  the  lesser  sciatic  nerve, 

[The  portion  of  deep  fascia  cover- 
ing the  gluteus  medius  and  seen 
in  front  ^  the  gluteus  maiimus, 
is    to    be   cleaned,   and    then   the 

K'  iteus  maxinius  itself,  the  fibrea 
ing  put  on  the  stretch  by  flexing 
and  inverting  the  thigh,  and  the 
dissector  beginning  at  the  upper 
border  of  the  muscle  on  the  nght, 
and  its  lower  border  on  the  left 
limb.] 

Elg.  40. — Miudea  oT  the  poaterior  femonl  uid  glutMl  r^iiKi 

(Iram  Wilmn). 
1.  Glatmuniediiu.  3.  GlotewinkziiDiis. 
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The  Glntens  Haaclmns  (Fig.  40,  %)  ariiw  from  the  rough 
triaDgle  between  the  posterior  third  of  the  crest  of  the 
iliam  and  the  saperior  curved  line  on  the  dorsum  ilii ;  * 
from  the  side  of  the  lower  part  of  the  sacrum,  and  the 
side  of  the  coccyx ;  from  the  tendinous  expansion  over 
the  back  of  the  sacrum ;  and  from  the  surface  of  the  great 
8acro-8ciatic  ligament,  which  will  be  seen  when  the  muscle 
is  divided.  The  fibres  run  downwards  and  outwards,  and 
the  upper  two-thirds  of  the  muscle  are  inserted  into  the 
fascia  lata  covering  the  great  trochanter,  the  lower  third 
being  attached  to  the  rough  ridge  leading  from  the  back 
of  the  trochanter  major  to  the  linea  aspera  of  the  femur. 

The  gluteus  maximus  is  one  of  the  most  important 
muscles  for  maintaining  the  erect  position  of  the  body  by 
fixing  the  pelvis  upon  the  thigh.  When  the  pelvis  is  the 
fixed  point,  the  muscle  is  a  powerful  extensor  of  the  thigh, 
and  at  the  same  time  rotates  it  outwards.  It  is  supplied 
by  the  inferior  gluteal  branches  of  the  small  sciatic  nerve. 

[The  gluteus  is  to  be  divided  near  its  origin  and  turned 
down,  when  the  extent  of  its  attachment  to  the  fascia  will 
be  better  seen.  Some  branches  of  the  superficial  gluteal 
artery  at  the  upper,  and  of  the  sciatic  at  tne  lower  part  of 
the  muscle  must  necessarily  be  divided,  but  the  nerves 
going  to  its  under  surface  from  the  small  sciatic  should  be 
preserved  if  possible.] 

Three  bursce  will  be  found  in  connection  with  the 
gluteus  maximus ;  one  between  its  fascia  and  the  great 
trochanter;  a  second  between  the  fascia  and  the  vastus 
eitemus;  and  the  third  over  the  tuberosity  of  the 
ischium,  which  is  remarkable  for  its  change  of  relation  to 
the  muscle ;  since  when  the  body  is  in  the  erect  posture 

*  In  describing  the  glatei  muscles  the  dorsum  ilii  is  considered  to 
We  three  curved  lines,  and  not  two  as  given  by  some  authors. 

3.  Tastns  extemus  covered  in        8.  Gracilis. 

by  fascia  lata.  9.  Fart  of  the  inner  border  of 

4.  Long  head  of  biceps.  the  adductor  magnus. 

5.  Short  head.  10.  Edgeofsartorius. 

6.  Semi-tendinosus.  11.  Popliteal  space. 

7>  Semi-membranosus.  12.  Gastrocnemius;  its  twoheads. 
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the  muscle  covers  the  tuber  and  its  bursa,  but  when  in 
the  sitting  posture,  the  muscle  slips  back  and  the  bursa 
becomes  subcutaneous. 

The  Parts  beneath  the  Glutens  Maxlmns  (Fig.  42) 
can  now  be  seen  although  covered  by  loose  cellular  tissue 
which  is  to  be  afterwards  removed.  They  are  from  above 
downwards : — 1,  gluteus  medius ;  2,  a  small  piece  of  the 
lower  border  of  the  gluteus  minimus ;  3,  gluteal  vessels 
and  nerve  (not  to  be .  seen  distinctly  at  present)  ;  4^  pyii- 
formis  muscle ;  5,  sciatic  vessels  and  nerves  (great  and 
small) ;  6,  pudic  vessels  and  nerve,  and  nerve  to  obturator 
intemus ;  7,  tendon  of  the  obturator  intemus  with  the 
gemelli  muscles  above  and  below  it ;  8,  tendon  of  the 
obturator  externus ;  9,  quadratus  femoris  ;  10,  great  sacra- 
sciatic  ligament ;  11,  tuber  ischii  and  muscles  attached 
to  it, 

[These  structures  are  to  be  cleaned  as  far  as  possible  at 
once,  and  will  be  examined  in  succession.  In  order  to 
clean  the  muscles,  the  thigh  must  be  well  rotated  inwards, 
and  in  the  case  of  the  ghiteus  medius,  it  must  be  crossed 
beneath  the  opposite  limb.] 

The  Gluteus  iMeillns  (Fig.  42,  z)  arUea  from  the  dorsum 
ilii  between  the  superior  and  middle  curved  lines,  and 
from  the  fascia  covering  its  anterior  part.  The  fibres 
converge  to  be  inserted  into  the  outer  surface  of  the  great 
trochanter,  extending  obliquely  from  its  posterior  superior 
angle  downwards  and  for\^'ards,  The  anterior  border  of 
the  gluteus  medius  is  united  with  the  minimus,  which 
lies  beneath  it.  The  insertion  of  the  gluteus  medius  is 
best  seen  when  the  muscle  has  been  divided. 

[The  gluteus  medius  is  to  be  divided  close  to  its  origin 
without  injuring  the  gluteus  minimus,  the  separation  from 
which  is  marked  by  an  artery  ;  and  the  anterior  borders 
of  the  muscles  having  been  separated  with  the  scalpel, 
the  gluteus  medius  is  to  be  turned  down  without  injuring 
the  vessels  and  nerves  beneath.  A  bursa  will  be  found 
on  the  great  trochanter  beneath  the  tendon.] 

The  Glutens  JMlnimus  (Fig.  41,  8)  aaiaes  from  the 
dorsum  ilii  between  the  middle  and  inferior  curved  lines, 
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being  united  bj  its  anterior  border  with  the  gluteus 
mediuB.  It  is  imtrted  into  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
great  trochanter 

The     two     smaller  ^'B  ^1 

glutei  muscles  assist 
iQ  maintainiiig  the 
erect  posture  by  fiung 
the  pelns  on  the 
femur  or  if  the  pelvis 
be  fised  they  act  as 
abductors  and  rotators 
ofthethigb  thegluteus 
munmuB  and  the  an 
tenor  portion  of  the 
niediuB  rotating  in 
^rards,  and  the  pes-  I 
tenor  portion  of  the  ^ 
raedius  rotating  out- 
waids.  Tliey  are  both 
applied  by  the  supe- 
nor  gluteal  nerve 

The  Prrirormts 
(Fig  41  9)  IS  only 
partly  seen  in  the  diasection  of  the  buttock.  It  ama  from 
the  front  of  the  lateral  mass  of  the  Haorura  between  the  1st, 
2nd,  3rd,  and  4th  sacral  foramina,  and  passing  out  of  the 
gieat  sacro-sciatio  foramen  ends  in  a  round  tendon,  which  is 
tnterttd  into  a  distinct  depression  at  the  posterior  part  of 


i.Di, 


Fig,  40.  Deep  moBcIes  of  the  gluteal  ragioQ  (from  Wilson), 
11.  Obturator  internos.  paasi 


*■  Tuberosity  of  the  ischium. 
^'  Great  sacro-ficiatic  ligament, 
sciatic  ligament. 


12.  Gemellus  inferior. 

13.  Quadratua  femoris. 

14.  Adductor  magnua. 


'■  Trochanter  r 

»■  Giweua  minimus.  17.  Gracilis. 

S.  Pyriformii.  18.  Semi-tendinOBua. 

10.  Gemellus  superior. 

Tbe  tendon  of  the  abnuator  oKternus  shoald  appear  between  the 
pneUui  interior  and  tbe  quodraCus  fentotis. 
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the  Upper  margin  of  the  great  trochanter.  The  masde  is 
occasionally  divided  into  two  parts  by  the  passage  of  a 
portion  of  the  great  sciatic  nerve  through  its  fibres.  The 
pyriformis  is  an  external  rotator  of  the  thigh  and  is 
supplied  by  branches  of  the  sacral  nerves  within  the  pelvis. 

In  order  to  see  the  remaining  muscles  satisfactorily  the 
sciatic  nerves  should  be  drawn  aside  over  the  tuberosity 
of  the  ischium. 

The  Obturator  Intemns  and  Gemelll  (Fig.  41,  xi). — 
Only  the  tendon  of  the  obturator  intertius  is  now  seen, 
the  muscle  arising  from  the  inner  surface  of  the  pelvis 
in  front  of  and  behind  the  obturator  foramen,  and  also 
from  the  inner  surface  of  the  obturator  membrane.  The 
tendon  winds  out  of  the  lesser  sacro-sciatio  foramen,  and 
being  joined  by  the  gemelli,  passes  forwards  beneath  the 
tendon  of  the  pyriformis  (with  which  it  is  more  or  less 
united)  to  be  inserted  into  a  depression  at  the  anterior 
part  of  the  upper  margin  of  the  great  trochanter.  The 
gemelli  (twin  muscles)  are  placed  above  and  below  the 
tendon  of  the  obturator  intemus  and  are  inserted  into  it, 
but  one  or  both  may  be  absent ;  the  superior  arises  from 
the  spine  of  the  ischium  and  adjacent  portion  of  the 
lesser  sciatic  notch ;  the  inferior  arises  from  the  upper 
and  back  part  of  the  tuber  ischii. 

If  the  tendon  of  the  obturator  intemus  be  divided  near 
its  insertion  without  disturbing  the  gemelli,  and  drawn 
up  from  the  margin  of  the  sciatic  foramen,  a  large  bursa 
will  be  found,  which,  when  opened,  will  be  seen  to  lubri- 
cate the  under  surface  of  the  tendon  and  the  margin  of 
the  lesser  sacro-sciatic  foramen.  The  under  surface  of  the 
obturator  tendon  is  subdivided  into  from  three  to  five 
small  tendons,  and  the  margin  of  the  bone  is  encrusted 
with  cartilage  and  grooved  to  correspond  with  these. 

The  obturator  intemus  and  gemelli  are  rotators  out- 
wards of  the  thigh.  The  obturator  is  supplied  by  a 
special  branch  from  the  upper  part  of  the  sacral  plexus 
which  also  gives  a  branch  to  the  superior  gemellus  ;  the 
inferior  gemellus  is  supplied  by  the  nerve  to  the  quad- 
ra*""  * ♦he  sacral  plexus. 
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The  Tendon  of  the  Obtnnitor  Bxtemns  (Fig.  42,  12) 
will  be  found  Ijing  deeply  between  the  inferior  gemellus 
and  the  quadratus  muscle.  The  origin  of  the  muscle  has 
been  already  seen  (p.  113)  and  the  tendon,  after  passing 
throngh  the  groove  below  the  acetabulum,  is  imerted  into 
the  digital  fossa  at  the  root  of  the  great  trochanter.  The 
obturator  externus  is  a  rotator  outwards  of  the  thigh,  and 
is  supplied  by  the  obturator  nerve. 

The  <|nailratas  Femorls  (Fig.  41,  13),  so  named  from 
its  quadrilateral  shape,  arises  from  the  outer  side  of  the 
tuberosity  of  the  ischium  external  to  the  hamstring 
muscles,  and  passes  horizontally  to  be  inserted  on  the 
back  of  the  great  trochanter  immediately  above  the  ad- 
ductor magnuB,  with  which  it  is  sometimes  continuous. 
The  point  of  insertion  has  been  termed  the  'linea 
quadrati '  (though  a  distinct  line  seldom  if  ever  exists  at 
the  spot),  which  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  well- 
marked  posterior  inter-trochanteric  line. 

The  quadratus  femoris  is  an  external  rotator  of  the 
thigh  and  is  supplied  by  a  special  branch  from  the  sacral 
plexus,  which  also  gives  a  twig  to  the  gemellus  inferior. 

The  Gluteal  Artery  (Fig.  42  3)  is  a  branch  of  the  pos- 
terior division  of  the  internal  iliac  artery,  and  emerges 
from  the  pelvis  through  the  great  sacro-sciatic  foramen 
aibove  the  pyriformis.  It  appears  at  the  lower  border  of 
the  gluteus  minimus,  and  divides  into  a  superficial  and  a 
^p  portion.  The  mperficial  division  is  distributed  to 
the  under  sur&ce  of  the  gluteus  maximus  ;  the  deep 
subdivides  into  superior  and  inferior  branches. 

The  superior  deep  gluteal  artery  runs  along  the  middle 
carved  line  of  the  ilium  between  the  gluteus  medius  and 
minimus,  both  of  which  it  supplies,  and  ends  at  the  an- 
terior border  of  the  ilium  by  anastomosing  with  the 
Buperior  branch  of  the  external  circumflex  artery  of  the 
thigh.  The  inferior  deep  gluteal  artery  crosses  the  gluteus 
minimus  to  the  great  trochanter  to  supply  the  parts  in 
its  neighbourhood. 

VensQ  comites  accompany  the  branches  of  the  artery 
and  open  into  the  internal  iliac  vein. 
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The  Sdatlo  Artery  is  a  branch  of  the  anterior  division 
of  the  internal  iliac  artery,  and  emerges  from  the  pelvis 
through  the  great  sacro-sciatic  foramen  below  the  pjri- 
formis.  It  gives  large  inferior  gluteal  branches  to  the 
gluteus  mazimus,  and  miiscular  branches  to  jj^  otber 
smaller  muscles  of  the  neighbourhood  ;  and  anaMinoses 
with  both  the  external  and  internal  circumflex  ardlnes 
of  the  profunda  femoris.  Its  named  branches  are  (1)  the 
coccygeal  which  pierces  the  great  sacra-sciatic  ligament 
to  supply  the  parts  about  the  coccyx ;  (2)  the  comes  nervi 
ischiadici  which  runs  upon  the  great  sciatic  nerve  for  a 
variable  distance ;  and  (3)  the  branch  to  the  quadratus 
(Ellis)  which  passes  beneath  the  obturator  intemus  and 
gemelli  to  the  quadratus  and  supplies  the  hip-joint. 

The  veins  corresponding  to  the  sciatic  artery  open  into 
the  internal  iliac  vein. 

The  PucUc  Artery  is  only  seen  in  its  course  over  the 
spine  of  the  ischium,  as  it  winds  out  of  the  ^eat  sacro- 
sciatic  foramen  below  the  pyriformis  to  Te-enter  the 
pelvis  by  the  lesser  sacro-sciatic  foramen  above  the 
tendon  of  the  obturator  intemus.  The  artery  is  accom- 
panied by  its  vein  and  by  two  nerves,  the  pudic  nerve 
lying  to  its  inner  side  and  the  nerve  to  the  obturator  in- 
temus to  its  outer  side. 

A  branch  of  artery  may  be  found  both  at  the  upper  and 

Fig.  42. — DiBsection  of  the  buttock  and  back  of  the  thigh  (from 

Hirschfeld  and  LeveilM). 

1.  Gluteus  maximuB.  15.  Gracilis. 

2.  Gluteus  medius.  16.  Great  sciatic  nerve. 

3.  Gluteal  artery  and  nerve.  17.  Adductor  magnus.       [mns. 

4.  Gluteus  minimus.  18.  Insertion  of  gluteus  maxi- 

5.  Nerve  to  obturator  intemus.  19.  United  origins  of  semi-ten- 

6.  Pyriformis.  dinosus  and  biceps. 

7.  Pudic  nervp.  20.  Short  head  of  biceps. 

8.  Small  sciatic  nerve.  21.  Semi-membranosus. 

9.  Great  sacro-sciatic  ligament.  22.  Tendon  of  bicei>s. 

10.  Obturator  intemus  and  gemelli.    23.  Tendon  of  semi-tendinosus. 

11.  Inferior    gluteal    nerve  from    24.  External  popliteal  nerve. 

small  sciatic.  25.  Internal  popliteal  nerve. 

12.  Tendon  of  obturator  extemus.    26.  Communicans       fibularis 

13.  Inferior  pudendal  nerve  27.  Popliteal  artery.       [nerve, 

(Soemmering).  29.  Gastrocnemius. 

14.  Quadratus  femoris.  31.  Communicans  tibialis  ner\'e.. 
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lower  borders  of  the  qoadratuii.    The  upper  ib  a  branch  of 

either  the  internal  oircumflezor  obturator  arteries  acoom- 

p&njiog  the  tendon  of  Pig-  42. 

the  obturator  exteraus, 

&ud  the  lower,  which  is 

more  constant,  i»  one  of 

the  terminal  branches 

of  the  internal  ciroum- 

Qex.  artery. 

The  eintcai  Neire 
(Fig.  42,  j)  (Bupenor) 
m  a  branch  of  the 
lumbo'Sacral  cord,  and 
enaerges  from  the  pel 
vis  with  the  gluteal 
art«ry  above  the  pyri 
formis.  ItdivideB  tDto 
two  branches,  which  lie 
between  the  gluteus 
medius  and  minimuB 
and  supply  them,  giv- 
ing a  brauch  forwards 
to  the  tensor  f&scice 
femoria. 

The  Snudl  Sctatic 
NerTe(rig.42,S)i3one. 
of  the  main  branches 
of  the  sacral-plexiia, 
and  appears  at  the 
lower  border  of  the 
pyrifonais  to  become 
the  cutaneous  nerve 
of  the  back  of  the 
thigh.  As  soon  as 
it  emeiges  from  the 
pelvis  it  gives  cuta- 
neoQS  brooches  to  the 
akin  over  the  gluteus 
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mazimus,  and  inferior  gltOeal  branches  to  the  under 
sorfaoe  of  the  muscle  itself.  It  then  gives  cutaneous 
branches  to  the  thigh,  one  of  the  largest  of  which  winds 
below  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium  to  the  perinasum  and 
is  called  the  inferior  pudendal  or  nerve  of  Soemmering; 
and  the  nerve  itself  may  be  traced  as  far  as  the  popliteal 
space. 

The  Great  Sciatic  Kerve  (Fig.  42,  i6)  is  the  largest 
trunk  of  the  sacral  plexus,  and  appears  at  the  lower 
border  of  the  pyriformis  (or  occasionally  throagh  its 
fibres).  It  runs  midway  between  the  tuberosity  of  the 
ischium  and  the  great  trochanter^  and  disappears  beneath 
the  hamstring  muscles.  Properly  speaking  this  nerve 
gives  no  branchts  in  this  region,  but  frequently  the 
nerves  to  the  qfiadratus  and  hip-joint  are  derived  horn 
it  instead  of  from  the  sacral  plexus  itself. 

The  Kerve  to  the  Obturator  Intemns  (Fig.  4%  5) 
arises  from  the  upper  part  of  the  sacral  plexus,  and  leaves 
the  pelvis  below  the  pyriformis.  taking  the  same  coarse 
as  the  pudic  vessels  and  nerve  over  the  spine  of  the 
ischium,  but  lying  to  their  outer  side.  As  it  winds  into 
the  lesser  foramen  it  gives  a  branch  to  the  superior 
gemellus,  and  then  supplies  the  fibres  of  the  obturator 
within  the  pelvis. 

The  Kerve  to  the  Qaadratas  (Fig.  42)  arises  from  the 
lower  part  of  the  sacral  plexus,  imd  passes  beneath  the 
obturator  intemus  tendon  to  the  quadratus  and  inferior 
gemellus.  It  lies  against  the  back  of  the  hip-joint^  to 
which  it  gives  a  branch. 

The  Pudlc  Kerve  (Fig.  42,  7)  is  seen  lying  on  the 
spine  of  the  ischium  internal  to  the  pudic  artery.  If  the 
inferior  haemorrhoidal  nerve  should  happen  to  arise 
separately  from  the  sacral  plexus  it  will  be  found  accom- 
panying the  pudic  in  this  position. 

The  dissection  of  the  popliteal  space  should  be  made 
before  the  skin  on  the  back  of  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh 
is  removed,  so  that  the  relations  of  the  parts  in  the  ham 
may  be  undisturbed. 


THE  FOFLnxUi  8FACI. 


TBK  POPUTEAI.  SPAOB. 

[A  Terticat  inusion  is  to 
be  made  in  tha  middle  line 
of  the  limb  at  the  back  of  ^| 
the  koee,  extending  for  six 
inclies  above  and  the  same 
distance  below  tbe  joint.  A 
transTeree  incision  at  each 
end  of  this  will  allow  the 
Bkxa  to  be  full;  reflected.  A 
few  branches  of  the  email 
Bciatio  nerve  maj  be  found 
in  the  superficial  fascia,  which 
is  to  be  removed  in  order  to 
sxpoae  the  deep  fitscia.] 


— Thta  is  coutiDuous  with 
tbe  fascda  lata,  and  stretches 
across  the  popliteal  space  to 
protect  the  vessels  and  nerves 
beneath.  When  the  limb 
is  extended  it  ia  tightly 
Btretcbed,  but  is  at  once  re- 
laxed on  bending  the  knee. 

Tbe  fascia  being  removed, 
the  hollow  of  the  bam  will 
be  brought  into  view  filled 
with  loose  &t,  which  is  to  be 
removed  to  expose  the  pop- 


Fig.  43.— Deep  diisection  of  the  popliteal  spaes  (from  HirwjlifBld 


1,  Addnctflr  iTlfigni 
a.  VmHu  Biteraoa 
B.  Poplilsal  rein. 

B.  Popliteal  Brterv. 
6.  Short  head  nf  6icep>. 
7'  Intenial  popliteal  nerve. 
8.  ExUmsl  popliteal  aerve. 

10.  Long  head  of  bicepa  (cut). 

11.  SaperioF   iatenuil  arUculnr 


the  poplitea 
Leveill^). 


i.  Outer  head  oF  gt 

13.  Tendon  of  semi-membTanonu. 

14.  Communicana  peronei  Derve. 

15.  Inner  head  of  gugtrocnemiiu. 
le.  Salens. 

17.  Inferior     inCenul     aitlcular 


20.  External  saphenona  vt 

21.  TendoDof  ploataris. 
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liteal  vessels  and  nerves.  Imbedded  in  tlie  hAi  of  the 
popliteal  space  are  some  lymphatic  glands,  and  it  may 
be  noted  that  there  are  no  glands  in  the  limb  below  this 
point.  The  boundaries  of  the  space  are  to  be  carefully 
cleaned,  care  being  taken,  at  the  lower  part,  of  two  Bmall 
nerves  and  a  vein  which  run  on  the  back  of  the  leg. 

The  Popliteal  Space  (Fig.  40,  ii)  is  a  lozenge-shaped 
cavity  at  the  back  of  the  knee,  which  in  the  dissected 
state  extends  for  some  distance  above  and  below  the 
joint.  Its  upper  part  is  bounded  extemaUy  by  the 
tendon  of  the  biceps ;  irUemcdly  by  the  tendons  of  the 
semi-tendinosus  and  semi-membranosus  muscles.  Its 
lower  part  has  one  of  the  fleshy  heads  of  the  gastrocne^ 
mius  muscle  on  each  side,  and  on  the  outer  side  there  is, 
in  addition,  the  small  plantaris  muscle. 

The  ^oor  of  the  space  is  formed  at  the  upper  part  by 
that  portion  of  the  back  of  the  femur  which  is  between 
the  divisions  of  the  linea  aspera ;  next  by  the  posterior 
ligament  of  the  knee-joint ;  and  at  the  lower  part  by  the 
popliteus  muscle  and  the  fascia  covering  it.  These  last 
can  be  only  felt  between  the  heads  of  the  gastrocnemius, 
but  if  the  inner  head  of  that  muscle  be  divided  near  its 
origin  and  turned  down,  the  popliteus  will  be  sufficiently 
displayed. 

The  Internal  Popliteal  Nerve  (Fig.  43,  7)  is  the  most 
superflcial  of  the  important  structures  in  the  ham.  It  is 
one  of  the  divisions  of  the  great  sciatic  nerve,  and  passes 
with  a  very  slight  degree  of  obliquity  from  the  outer  to 
the  inner  side  of  the  ham,  extending  through  the  whole 
length  of  the  space  and  disappearing  beneath  the  gastroc- 
nemius muscle.  It  thus  crosses  from  the  outer  to  the 
inner  side  of  the  popliteal  artery,  which  it  accompanies 
to  the  lower  border  of  the  popliteus  muscle.  Its  branches 
are  (1)  artictdar  which  both  pierce  the  posterior  surface 
of  the  knee-joint  and  accompany  the  inferior  internal 
articular  artery ;  (2)  muscular  to  the  gastrocnemius, 
soleus,  plantaris,  and  popliteus;  and  (3)  the  external 
saphenous  nerve  or  ramus  communica/ns  tihialisy  which  lies 
in  the  groove  between  the  heads  of  the  gastrocnemius 
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^86metimes  beneath  a  few  of  its  fibres)  and  wiU  be  traced 
in  the  dissection  of  the  back  of  the  leg. 

The  External  Popliteal  Nerre  (Fig.  43,  8),  the  other 
division  of  the  great  sciatic,  is  altogether  under  cover  of 
the  biceps  at  the  upper  part  of  the  space,  but  becomes 
visible  close  to  its  tendon  near  the  head  of  the  fibula.  It 
gives  a  communicating  branch  {ramus  cammunicans 
peronei  vdfbvdaris)  down  the  back  of  the  leg  to  join  the 
external  saphenous  nerve. 

The  Popliteal  Artery  (Fig.  43,  5)  is  the  continuation  of 
the  femoral  artery,  and  extends,  from  the  opening  in  the 
adductor  magnus  to  the  lower  border  of  the  popliteus 
muscle,  where  it  divides  into  anterior  and  posterior  tibials. 
It  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  popliteal  space,  resting  upon 
the  back  of  the  femur,  the  posterior  ligament  of  the  knee, 
and  the  popliteus  muscle,  and  has  a  direction  from  the 
inner  side  of  the  femur  to  the  middle  of  the  leg.  Its  vein 
lies  ^perficially  in  its  whole  course,  but  first  to  its  outer 
side  and  afterwards  to  its  inner  side,  whilst  the  internal 
popliteal  nerve  is  still  more  superficial  and  also  crosses  the 
artery  from  without  inwards.  The  commencement  of  the 
popliteal  artery  is  under  cover  of  the  semi-membranosus, 
the  middle  of  the  vessel  is  in  the  hollow  of  the  ham,  un- 
covered by  muscles,  and  its  lower  part  is  beneath  the 
gastrocnemius  and  plantaris  muscles.  A  branch  of  the 
obturator  nerve  may  occasionally  be  found  on  the  upper 
part  of  the  artery. 

The  Branelies  (Fig.  43)  of  the  popliteal  artery  are  mus- 
cular (both  to  the  hamstrings  and  muscles  of  the  calf) 
and  articular. 

1 .  The  Superior  mtuctUar  branches  arise  from  the  upper 
part  of  the  artery,  and  are  distributed  to  the  adjacent 
hamstring  muscles. 

2.  The  ArtictUar  branches  are  five  in  number,  viz.,  two 
superior,  two  inferior,  and  one  azygos. 

The  superior  arteries,  internal  and  external,  arise  just 
above  the  condyles  of  the  femur,  around  which  bone  they 
wind  to  the  front  of  the  knee-joint,  to  supply  it  and  to 
anastomose  with  the  anastomptica  magna  and  the  descend- 
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ing  branch  of  the  profunda  respectively.  The  inferioT 
articular  arteries  arise  on  the  x>opliteus,  and  do  not  cor- 
respond on  the  two  sides  of  the  limb.  The  internal  (the 
lower  of  the  two)  winds  below  the  inner  tuberosity  of 
the  tibia  and  beneath  the  internal  lateral  ligament ;  the 
external  passes  altogether  above  the  head  of  the  fibula 
but  beneath  the  external  lateral  ligament,  to  the  front 
of  the  joint.  The  azygos  arises  about  the  middle  of  the  artery 
and  pierces  the  posterior  ligament  to  join  the  other  branches. 
3.  The  Inferior  mutcvlar  branches  (sural)  are  distributed 
to  the  muscles  of  the  calf. 

Smvery*— The  popliteal  artery  may  be  readily  com- 
pressed by  the  hand  or  a  tourniquet.  The  operation  of 
tying  the  popliteal  artery  for  aneurism  is  never  performed^ 
but  it  might  be  necessary  to  reach  the  vessel  if  wounded ; 
in  which  case  an  incision  to  the  inner  side  of  the  space 
would  enable  the  operator  to  reach  the  middle  of  the 
artery  without  injury  to  the  nerves. 

The  Popliteal  Yein  (Fig.  43,  3)  is  formed  by  the  junc- 
tion of  the  anterior  and  posterior  tibial  veins  at  the  lower 
border  of  the  popliteus.  The  vein  lies  superficially  to 
the  artery  and  to  its  inner  side,  at  the  lower  part  of  the 
space,  but  crosses  to  the  outer  side  above.  It  receives 
branches  corresponding  to  those  of  the  arteiy,  and  at  a 
variable  point,  the  eternal  saphena  vein,  which  lies  on 
the  back  of  the  leg  between  the  heads  of  the  gastrocne- 
mius, opens  into  it. 

Some  lymphatic  glands  are  placed  close  to  the  artery, 
into  which  lymphatics^  from  the  back  of  the  leg^  discharge 
themselves. 

The  Back  of  the  Thigh. 

[The  skin  left  on  the  back  of  the  thigh  is  to  be  removed, 
and  the  small  sciatic  nerve  traced  as  feur  as  convenient^ 
after  which  the  fascia  should  be  removed  and  the  ham- 
string muscles,  with  the  sciatic  nerve,  cleaned.] 

The  Hanutrlnff  Muscles  (Figs.  40  and  42)  are  three 
in  number,  viz.  the  biceps  on  the  outer  side,  and  the  semi- 
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tendinosns  and  Bemi-membranosus  on  the  inner  side.  The 
biceps  and  semi-tendinoaus,  which  axnse  in  common,  are 
superficial  to  the  semi-membranoeus  near  the  tuber  ischiiy 
and  the  semi-tendinosus  maintains  this  relation  to  the 
semi-niembranosus  throughout.  The  short  head  of  the 
"biceps  will  be  found  on  the  outer  side  of  the  lower  part  of 
'tbe  femur. 

The  Bifseps  (Fig.  42,  19)  or  outer  hamstring  arises  by 
its  long  head  from  the  anterior  or  lower  of  the  two  sur- 
faces on  the  tuber   ischii,  in  common  with  the  semi- 
tendinosus.    It  crosses  the  great  sciatic  nerve,  and  by 
divei^ng  from  the  semi-tendinosus  in  the  middle  of  the 
thigh,  forms  the  outer  boundary  of  the  popliteal  space. 
The  short  head  (20),  which  is  fleshy,  arises  from  the  outer 
side  of  the  linea  aspera,  as  high  as  the  insertion  of  the 
gluteus  maximus,  and  from  its  outer  division  to  within 
two  inches  of  the  condyle,  and  the  two  heads  having 
united  opposite  the  lower  end  of  the  femur,  the  muscle  is 
inserted  into  the  outer  side  of  the  head  of  the  fibula.   The 
tendon  splits  to  enclose  the  long  external  lateral  ligament, 
and  one  portion  of  it  therefore  intervenes  between  the  long 
and  the  short  external  lateral  ligaments  of  the  knee-joint. 
The   Seml-tendlnosiu  (Fig.  42,   19)  arises  by  fleshy 
fibres  in  common  with  the  tendinous  origin  of  the  biceps 
from  the  anterior  of  the  two  surfaces  on  the  back  of  the 
tuber  ischii.    It  forms  one  of  the  inner  boundaries  of  the 
popliteal  space,  and  ends  in  a  long  slender  tendon,  which 
lies  on  the  semi-membranosus  and  passes  beyond  it  to  be 
inserted  into  the  anterior  or  inner  side  of  the  tibia  below  the 
inner  tuberosity,  lying  beneath  the  tendon  of  the  sartorius 
and  below  that  of  the  gracilis.    Its  fibres  are  crossed  by 
a  tendinous  intersection. 

The  Scml-iiieiiitonuMMiu  (Fig.  42,  21),  though  one  of 
the  internal  hamstrings,  is  external  to  the  biceps  at  its 
origin.  It  arises  by  a  strong  tendon  from  the  posterior  or 
upper  surfiskce  on  the  tuber  ischii  and,  passing  beneath 
the  origins  of  the  biceps  and  semi-tendinosus,  spreads 
into  a  broad  tendon  from  which  the  muscular  fibres  arise 
to  form  a  thick  belly.    It  is  inserted  by  a  strong  tend' 
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which  passes  horizontally  beneath  the  internal  Uter 
ligament  of  the  knee  to  the  groove  in  the  side  of 
inner  tuberosity  of  the  tibia,  and  gives  off  two  expansior 
one  to  form  the  posterior  ligament  of  the  knee-joint 
the  other  to  cover  the  popliteos  muscle. 

The  hamstring  muscles  flex  the  leg  upon  the  thigh 
then  extend  the  thigh  upon  the  pelvis,  as  in  walking 
running  ;  their  most  important  action,  however,  is  vheii 
the  leg  is  their  fixed  point,  and  they  then  prevent 
pelvis  and  trunk  firom  falling  forward,  and  thus  maint 
the  erect  posture  of  the  body.    When,  taking  the  pel\ 
as  their  fixed  point,  they  act  upon  the  leg  or  (the  kne 
being  fixed)  upon  the  thigh,  their  power  is  apphed  to 
lever  of  the  third  order ;  when  taking  their  fixed  pomtH 
below  they  act  upon  the  pelvis,  their  power  is  applied  m 
A  lever  of  the  first  order.    The  hamstrings  are  Mupplied- 
by  the  great  sciatic  nerve. 

The  Great  Scdatle  ^erve  (Fig.  42,  1 6)  is  continued  from 
the  buttock  and,  after  leaving  the  quadratns  femoris,  lies 
on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  adductor  magnus  and 
passes  beneath  the  biceps.  At  a  variable  point,  but  gene- 
rally  about  the  middle  of  the  thigh,  the  nerve  divides 
into  the  internal  and  external  popliteal  tnmks  which  have 
been  already  traced. 

Muscular  branches  to  the  hamstring  muscles  are  given 
off  by  the  nerve  in  this  part  of  its  course. 

Beneath  the  sciatic  nerve  will  be  seen  the  posterior 
surface  of  the  adductor  magnus,  and  piercing  it  at  various 
points  are  the  terminations  of  the  perforating  arteries 
from  the  profunda,  which  are  now  seen  to  supply  the 
hamstriug  muscles  {v,  p.  111).  The  termination  of  the 
internal  circumflex  artery,  between  the  quadratus  and 
adductor  magnus  can  now  also  be  more  fully  traced  out. 

[Before  the  subject  is  re-turned,  the  gluteus  minimus, 
pyriformis,  and  obturator  internals  should  be  turned  aside 
and  the  back  of  the  hip-joint  dissected,  but  the  joint  i^ 
self  should  not  be  opened.  When  the  subject  is  replaced 
on  its  back,  the  front  of  the  joint  is  also  to  be  dissected 


removiDg  the  psoas  and  iliecus  and  the  remuos  of  the 
ctiseua,  after  which  it  maj  be  opened  aud  the  limb 
aoved.] 


Thb  Hip  Joint. 

Tha  mp  Joint  is  the  best  ezample  in  the  body  of 
snirthroHis  or  bftll-aad-socket  joint,  and  of  necessity  has 
&  capsular  ligament  besides  other  internal  ligaments. 

The  hip  joint  has  in  front  the  united  psoas  and  iliacus 
uuacles  aud  the  femoral  veas^s  ;  behind,  the  piriformis, 
obturator  intemus  and  gemelli  muscles,  with  the  sciatic 
nenesand  vessels  lying  upon  them;  above  ara  the  gluteus 

Fi(.4t— Section  ol  the  right  thigh  »t  the  apex  of  Scarpa's  triangle 
(drxwa  by  G.  £.  L.  Feaiae). 


1.  Pnjfimda  veaaels. 
-'  Adductor  loogiu. 

*.  Siqia^ciai  obturator  i 
S-  SitWfios. 
S-Gradlia. 
7.  Eitanal  Oil 
*-PecUiieni. 


Deep  obturator  nt 
Eitemal  circumflex  ves 
Adductor  ma^us. 
TsBSor  lacinie  femotis. 
Semi-membranosus. 
Vastus  internui  aod  onin 
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medius  and  gluteus  minimus,  and  below  the  tendon  of  the 
obturator  eztemus.  The  hip-joint  admits  of  the  movements 
of  flexion,  extension,  abduction  and  adduction,  rotation, 
and  circumduction.  Flexion  is  performed  by  the  psoas 
and  iliacus,  and  indirectly  by  the  rectus  femoris :  exten- 
sion by  the  gluteus  maximus,  and  indirectly  by  the 
hamstrings.  The  femur  is  adducted  by  the  adductor 
muscles  and  pectineus,  which  at  the  same  rotate  the 
bone  outwards ;  it  is  abducted  by  the  gluteus  medius, 
minimus,  and  tensor  vaginsa  femoris.  Rotation  ovtwards 
is  due  to  the  pyriformis  and  obturator  muscles,  rotation 
inwards  to  the  gluteus  minimus  and  tensor  vaginsd  femoris. 

The  Capsular  Ligament  (Fig.  45,  8)  when  seen  from 
behind,  will  be  found  to  be  attached  to  the  margin  of  the 
acetabulum,  but  to  reach  only  about  halfway  down  the 
posterior  surface  of  the  neck  of  the  femur,  the  point  to 
which  it  reaches  varying  in  different  subjects.  In  front, 
the  capsule  extends  from  the  margin  of  the  acetabolnm 
to  the  anterior  inter-trochanteric  line,  and  is  strengthened 
by  an  oblique  band  of  fibres  extending  from  the  anterior 
inferior  spinous  process  to  the  lesser  trochanter,  to  which 
the  name  ilio-femoral  ligament  has  been  given  (Fig.  31). 
A  bursa  intervenes  between  the  tendon  of  the  psoas  and 
the  front  of  the  hip  joint,  which  occasionally  communicatea 
with  the  synovial  cavity  through  the  capsular  ligament. 

It  should  be  noticed  that  the  posterior  part  of  the  cap- 
sular ligament  is  put  on  the  stretch  in  adduction  of  the 
hmb,  and  being  thin,  is  always  torn  in  dislocation  of  the 
head  of  the  femur  backwards.  The  anterior  part  is  put 
on  the  stretch  in  abduction  of  the  thigh,  and  the  ilio- 
femoral band  serves  both  to  check  extreme  abduction  and 
to  prevent  the  head  from  starting  from  the  cotyloid 
cavity,  hence  the  rarity  of  dislocation  forwards. 

The  capsular  ligament  having  been  divided,  the  thigh 
will  be  seen  to  be  held  by  the  so-called  ligamentum  teres, 
which  will  be  brought  into  view  by  abducting  the  limb. 
In  doing  this  a  squeaking  noise  will  probably  be  heard, 
which  is  due  to  the  sudden  separation  of  the  moist  ar- 
ticular surfaces  of  the  femur  and  pelvis,  which  are  covered 
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with  cartil^e.    The  inter  articular  ligament  (teres)  being 
divided,  the  limb  can  be  removed 
The  ainffle  »y-  Jj  ^ 

braneaf  the  joint 

will  be  Been  to 

be  reflected  over 

the    inner    8ur- 

fece  of  the  cap- 
sal  ar     ligament 

on  to  the  neck 

of   the    femur, 

and  to  be    pro- 
longed over  the 

ligameDtum 

teres     to      the 

bottom    of    the 

acetabulum, 

H'hich    it    Unes. 

Ill  the  bottom  of 

the  cavity  it  ia 

looselj  folded  over  some  tat,  and  is  of  a  darker  colour  than 

elsewhere,  and  baa  been  termed  incorrectly  the  Haversian 
gland. 

Ihe  IjiRKinentnni  Teres  (Fig.  45,  7)  is  not  round,  but 
prismatic  or  flattened.  It  is  attached  to  the  lower  part  of 
the  DOD-articular  portion  of  the  acetabulum,  and  to  the 
pit  in  the  head  of  the  femur.  This  Ugament,  though  it 
would  assist  in  preventing  absolute  dislocation,  particu- 
Url;  forwards,  has  but  little  eSect  upon  the  tuovenients 
of  the  joint,  since  it  has  been  shown  conclusively  that  it 
is  only  put  upon  the  stretch  during  rotation  outwards  and 
flexion  of  the  thigh. 
The   Cotyloid  Ltsmment   (Fig.  45,  6)  is  a  fibro-oarti- 

Fig.  45- — 'Ligaments  of  th&  pelvis  and  hip.jomt  (from  Wilson). 
I.  Oblique  aacro-iliu:  ligameitt.        S,  Cotvloid  ligament. 
!■  Gnat  lano-sciRtic  ligament.         7.  Ligamentum  teres. 
3.  Utaer  Bacro-sciatic  ligament.      8.  Cut  edge  of   cspsular  liga- 
i.  Great  wcro-sciatic  focamen.  ment- 

is U$>er  Mcro-sciatie  foiamen.        9.  Obturator  membrane. 


laginoua  ring,  thinner  at  ita  free-edge  than  at  the  point  al 
Fie.  46.  attacbmeat,  which  is  Used  to 

thebrimof  thecotyloidcavitj 
and  Berrea  to  deepen  it,  fitting 
closely  alHD  against  the  head 
of  the  femur.  That  part  of  it 
tvhich  is  carried  across  tho 
iiotoh  on  the  inner  aideof  tbs 
margin  of  the  acetabulum  ia 
called  the  traTitverte  ligamad, 
and  beneath  it  the  articular 
vessels  pass  to  the  interior  of 
the  joint 

The  Back  of  the  Leg. 

[A  vertical  incision  through 
the  centre  of  the  remaining 
portion  of  skin  on  the  back  of 
the  leg,  joined  by  a  short 
tranaverse  cut  at  the  heel,will 
permit  the  reflection  of  the 
skin  to  each  side.] 

The  Exlcnial  Savkenani 
Herre  (Fig.  46,  S)  (communi' 
cans  tibialis)  will  be  found 
piercing  the  deep  fascia  of  the 
leg  about  balfway  down  tha 
limb, to  join  the  coTornvnicani 
fibularia  (4),  which  becomes 
cutaneous  about  the  same 
level  The  nei-ve  thus  formed 

Fie.  16.— Supeificial  nerves  of  the 
bach  of  the  )«g  (firom  Hiracfafeld 
and  LeveUI^). 

irnal  poptiteal  nerve, 
lemsl^pupliteil  nerve. 


fuQS  along  the  outer  aide  of  the  tettdo  Achillis,  to  pass 
bohind  the  external  malleolus  to  the  outer  aide  of  the  foot. 

A  braoch  or  two  of  the  inttmal  »aphenoat  nervt  (7) 
may  be  found  on  the  inner  aide  of  the  back  of  the  leg. 

""  Teta    (Fig.  46,  6)  appears 


Fig.  47, 


behiad  the  eiteraal  malleolut 
close  to  the  saphenous  nerve, 
and  running  up  the  centre  of  the 
1%  pierces  the  deep  fascia  at  the 
point  where  the  communicans  ti- 
bialis nerve  emerges;  it  has  been 
already  traced  to  the  popliteal 
vein.  The  saphena  vein  not  unfre- 
quentlj  runs  superficially  to  the 
upper  part  of  the  popliteal  space 
before  it  joins  the  popliteal  vein. 

[The  deep  fascia  of  the  leg,  which 
iscontinuouswiththatofthe  tbi^ 

IB  to  be  removed,  except  near  the 

iQtemal  malleolus,  where  the  in- 

teraal  annular  ligament  is  to  be  pre- 
served.   The   muscles  of  the   calf 

we  then  to  be  dissected,  being  put 

on  the  stretch  by   supporting  the 

(nee  and  drawing  the  toes  towards 

tha  front  of  the  leg.] 
The  Castracnemlus  (Fig.  47,  4), 

tbe  Boperficial  muscle  of  the  calf, 

tw  a  double-headed  origin,   from 

the  back  of  the  femur  immediately 

Above  the  condyles.  A  bursa  some- 
times   communicating     with    the 

^ee-joint  lies  between  the  inner 

head  and  the  tendon  of  the  semi- 

uembranosus.      The     two    heads 

Fig.  <7.~SaperficuJ  mnicles  of  the  back  of  tha  lag  (from  Wilson]. 

1-  Tfnclon  of  biceps.  7.  Toberosity  of  oaralcis. 

-.  TmdBna  of  inner  bamatringe.  8.  Tendona  of  the  peroneua  lor- 

'■  rotAiteal  ipace.  tcng  and  brevis. 

J.  Galjocneinina.  9.  Tendons  of  tbe  tibjfllia  poa. 

5. 5,  Solena.  ticus    anil     fie»or    longiu 

*•  Teado  Aehillis.  digitonini. 
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are  tlie  lower  boundaries  of  the  popliteal  space,  and 
unite  to  form  one  large  muscle,  the  fibres  of  which 
end  about  the  middle  of  the  leg  in  a  broad  tendon, 
which  contracts  near  the  heel  into  the  thick  rounded 
tendo  Achillis  (6).  This,  which  is  the  common  inser- 
tion of  the  gastrocnemius  and  the  subjacent  soleos, 
expands  again  slightly,  to  be  inserted  into  the  lower  part 
of  the  posterior  surface  of  the'calcaneum,  a  bursa  inter- 
vening between  it  and  the  upper  part  of  the  same  bone. 

[The  remaining  head  of  the  gastrocnemius  bein^  care- 
fully divided  near  its  origin,  and  the  muscle  turned  down 
as  far  as  possible,  the  plantaris  and  soleus  with  the  pop- 
liteus  covered  by  its  fascia  will  be  brought  into  view.J 

The  Plantaris  (Fig.  43,  21)  arises  from  above  the  ex- 
ternal condyle  of  the  femur  and  from  the  line  leading  to 
it,  and  the  muscle  lies  internal  to  the  outer  head  of  the 
gastrocnemius.  Its  fleshy  fibres  are  about  three  inches 
long,  but  its.tendon  is  the  longest  in  the  body  and  is  very 
slender.  It  is  placed  between  the  gastrocnemius  and 
soleus,  and  crosses  obliquely  so  as  to  get  to  the  inner  side 
of  the  tendo  Achillis,  by  the  side  of  or  in  common  with 
which  it  is  inserted  into  the  os  calcis.  It  is  analogous  to 
the  palmaris  longus  of  the  upper  extremity. 

The  Soleus  (Fig.  47,  5)  is  tendinous  on  its  surface,  to 
allow  the  corresponding  tendinous  expansion  on  the  under 
surface  of  the  gastrocnemius  to  move  freely  upon  it,  and 
between  the  two  is  a  quantity  of  loose  areolar  tissue.  It 
arises  from  the  oblique  line  of  the  tibia  and  from  the  inner 
border  of  the  tibia  in  its  middle  third ;  also  from  the 
posterior  surface  of  the  head  and  upper  third  of  the  fibula, 
and  from  a  deep  tendon  which  arches  over  the  tibial 
vessels  and  nerve.  The  fibres  end  in  a  broad  tendon,  which 
joins  that  of  the  gastrocnemius  in  the  lower  third  of  the 
leg  to  form  the  tendo  Achillis,  the  hisertion  of  which  has 
been  seen.  The  muscular  fibres  are  inserted  into  the  deep 
surface  of  the  tendon  to  within  two  inches  of  the  heeL 

By  dividing  the  fibres  of  the  soleus  vertically  and  with 
care,  a  tendinous  expansion  on  the  deep  surface  of  the 
muscle  will  be  brought  into  view,  which  stretches  across 
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the  posterior  tibial  vessels  and  nerve,  and  protects  them 
from  pressure  during  the  movements  of  the  limb.  This  deep 
tendon  is  an  important  guide  in  the  operation  of  tying  the 
posterior  tibial  artery,  and  must  be  divided  to  reach  it 

The  muscles  of  the  calf  extend  the  foot,  i.e.,  point  the 
toes,  the  gastrocnemius  in  addition  flexing  the  leg  upon 
the  thigh ;  or,  when  taking  their  fixed  point  below,  they  fix 
the  leg  upon  the  foot,  the  gastrocnemius  also  steadying  the 
thigh.  They  are  supplied  by  the  internal  popliteal  nerve. 

The  form  of  club-foot  known  as  Halipes  equinus'  is 

due  in  part  to  contraction  of  the  muscles  of  the  cal^  and 

division  of  the  tendo  Achillis  is  practised  for  its  relief. 

[The  plantaris  is  to  be  divided  and  the  soleus  cut  near 
its  attachments  to  the  tibia  and  flbula,  when  it  and  the 
gastrocnemius  are  to  be  turned  down  and  the  bursa  be- 
tween the  tendon  and  the  os  calcis  noticed.  The  posterior 
tibial  vessels  and  nerves,  partially  covered  by  the  deep 
layer  of  &scia,  will  now  be  exposed,  and  beneath  them  the 
deep  muscles  of  the  leg,  with  the  popliteus  covered  by 
its  fascia  above.] 

The  Foplltens  (Fig.  48,  6)  is  covered  by  a  strong  fascia 
which  is  derived  from  the  tendon  of  the  semi-mem- 
branosus,  upon  which  the  lower  part  of  the  popUteal 
vessels  and  nerve  rests.  This  must  be  removed  to  expose 
the  oblique  fibres  of  the  muscle,  and  an  incision  must  be 
made  through  the  coverings  of  the  knee  immediately  in 
front  of  the  external  lateral  ligament  to  see  its  tendinous 
origin.  The  popliteus  arises  from  within  the  general  cap- 
sule of  the  knee  (though  outside  the  synovial  cavity)  by 
a  round  tendon,  which  is  fixed  to  a  distinct  pit  on  the 
outer  side  of  the  external  condyle,  below  and  a  little  in 
front  of  the  tubercle  for  the  attachment  of  the  external 
lateral  ligament.  The  tendon  passes  through  a  groove  in 
the  bone  and  beneath  the  external  lateral  ligament,  and 
after  quitting  the  joint  the  fleshy  fibres  are  developed, 
which  are  inserted  into  nearly  the  whole  of  the  triangular 
aorfiBkce  on  the  back  of  the  upper  part  of  the  tibia  above 
the  oblique  line. 

The  popliteus  is  ^  flexor  of  the  leg  upon  the  thigh,  and 
a  tendency  to  rotate   the  tibia  inwards,  v' 
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checked  by  the  arraDgement  of  the  crucial  ligaments 
within  the  knee.  When  these  ligaments  are  destroyed  or 
relaxed  in  disease  very  considerable  rotation  of  tbe  tibia 
takes  place.  The  popliteus  is  supplied  by  a  branch  of  the 
internal  popliteal  nerve. 

[The  incomplete  intermuscular  layer  of  fascia  of  the 
leg  being  removed,  the  posterior  tibial  vessels  and  nerve 
are  to  be  cleaned,  when  the  subjacent  muscles  will  be 
found  in  the  following  positions : — nezor  longus  digitorom 
most  internally,  tibialis  posticus  in  the  middle,  and  flexor 
longus  poUicis  to  the  outer  side.] 

The  Flexor  Lonsns  Dlsttomm  (Fig.  48,  7)  arises  from 
the  posterior  surface  of  the  tibia  below  the  oblique  line 
and  internal  to  the  attachment  of  the  tibialis  posticus 
(from  which  it  is  separated  by  an  indistinct  vertical 
ridge,  and  an  intermuscular  septum  attached  to  it),  the 
lower  fibres  of  the  muscle  reaching  to  within  three  inches 
of  the  lower  end  of  the  tibia.  It  ends  in  a  single  tendon, 
which  lies  to  the  outer  side  of  that  of  the  tibialis  posticas 
at  the  ankle,  and  passes  through  a  separate  division  of 
the  internal  annular  ligament  to  the  sole  of  the  foot. 

The  Tibialis  Posticus  (Fig.  48,  8)  is  the  only  one  of 
the  deep  muscles  which  is  attached  to  both  bones  of  the 
leg,  between  which  it  therefore  lies,  its  tendinous  surface 
forming  septa  between  it  and  the  adjacent  muscles.  It 
arises  from  the  posterior  surface  of  the  tibia,  below  the 
oblique  line  and  external  to  the  flexor  longus  digitorom, 
to  within  two  inches  of  the  ankle;  from  nearly  the 
whole  length  of  the  interosseous  membrane ;  and  from  the 
whole  of  the  internal  surface  of  the  fibula  immediately 
behind  the  interosseous  line,*  as  well  as  from  the  inter- 
muscular septa  on  each  side,  which  are  continuous  with 

*  The  internal  surface  here  spoken  of  is  not  the  surface  called 
internal  by  Cloquet,  Cmveilhier,  Qoain,  and  Holden,  which  indudea 
the  surface  in  front  of  the  interosseous  line, — ^nor  that  considered 
internal  by  Ward  and  Gray,  which  extends  from  the  interosseons 
line  to  the  posterior  border  of  the  bone ;  but  is  the  surface  existing 
onl^  in  the  middle  of  the  bone,  between  the  interosseous  line  and  an 
obhque  line  which  cuts  it  off  from  the  posterior  surface.  The  fibula 
may  be  best  considered  as  having  a  quadrOateral  shaft  with  anterior, 
external,  posterior,  and  internal  (partial)  surfaces. 
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the  aponeurosis  over  it.     The  muscle  is  O! 
tbe  flexor  digitorum,  and  between  the  • 

tibial  and  fibular  origins  the  anterior 
tibial  vessels  pass.  The  fibres  end  in 
a  single  broad  tendon,  which  passes 
beneath  and  then  to  the  inner  side  of 
that  of  the  flexor  digitorum  at  Hie 
ankle,  running  through  a  groove  at  the 
back  of  the  internal  malleolus  and  in 
tlie  most  internal  division  of  the  an- 
n'Lilar  ligament  to  the  sole  of  the  foot, 
vhere  it  is  attached  to  the  tubero^ty 
of  the  scaphoid  bone  and  gives  slips  to 
all  the  other  bones  of  the  tarsus,  ex- 
<ieptthe  astragalus. 

The  Flexor  LonRU*  PolUda  (Fig. 
4B,  9)  is  a  well-marked  bi-peDniform 
mnsolo  arising  from  the  posterior 
sorfiice  of  the  fibula  below  the  origin 
cf  the  aoleus  to  within  an  inch  of  the 
ankle;  and  alsofrom  the  intermuscular 
septa  between  it  and  the  peronei 
mucles  on  the  outer  eide  of  the  bone 
and  the  tibialis  posticus  intemallj. 
Thfl  muscle  ends  ia  a  tendon  which 
lies  to  the  outer  side  of  the  posterior 
tibial  vessels  and  nerve,  and,  passing 
through   a    separate    division    of  the 

^ig.  48, — Deep  laTerofmiudesoflhfl  back  of  the  leg 
1.  LoiraeittreniitToflhe  femur.  11.  Peroneus  ^" 
S-  Ligsmentum  poslioum  Wins- 

3.  Tendon  of  the  imni.membra. 

i-  hicemal  lateral  ligament  of 

the  knefl  joint. 
i.  Eitamni  lateral  ligament. 
S.  Popliteua  muscle. 
T.  Flexor  longna  diptonim. 
1.  Tilutlia  poBEicus. 
9.  ncxor  longoB  pollicis. 
VI.  Ptronena  longos. 


Tendo  AchilliB  divided  near 

Tendons  of  the  tibialis  posti- 
cngandSexor  longos  diBito- 
rom,  just  as  tbtj  are  about 
to  paeB  beneath  the  internal 
annular  lisament  of  the 
ankle;  the  interval  between 
the  latter  tendon  and  Che 
tendon  of  the  flexor  longus 
pollieia  is  for  tbe  poeterior 
tibial  vessels  and  nerve. 
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annuUr  ligament,  winds  to  the  sole  of  the  foot  through  an 
oblique  groove  at  the  back  of  the  estragalua  and  another 
below  the  leHserprocesaof  the  oscaloia.  The  flexor longu* 
pollicis  and  flexor  digitonim  are  direct  flexors  of  the  toes 
and  extenaora  of  the  foot,  £.«.,  thej  point  the  toes.  IIib 
tibialie  poaticua  is  also  on  extensor  of  the  foot,  whidi  it 
tends  to  draw  inwards.  The  three  muHolea  are  snpplitet 
by  the  posterior  tibia!  nerve. 

■nrgery. — The  form  of  club-foot  called  'talipes  varus  ' 
which  causes  the  patient  to  walk  on  the  outside  of  the 
foot,  is  due  in  part  to  the  contraction  of  the  tibialis  pos- 
ticos  and  sometimea  of  the  flexor  digitorum.  The  opera- 
tion of  dividing  these  tendons  is  pM^'ormed  immediately 
above  the  internal  malleolus,  a  blunt-pointed  tenotomy 
knife  being  used  after  the  first  incision  to  avoid  all  danger 
of  wounding  the  posterior  tibial  arterj. 

The  Posterior  Tlbua  Artciy  (Fig.  50,  ii)  is  the  direct 
continuation  of  the  popliteal  artery,  and  begins  at  the 
point  of  bif\trcation  of  that  veasel,  which  is  usually  th« 
lower  border  of  the  popliteus  muscQe.  In  the  upper  part 
of  its  course  the  posterior  tibial  artery  lies  between  the 
superficial  and  deep  muscles  of  the  back  of  the  leg,  but 
below  the  origin  of  the  eoleus  it  ie  only  bound  down  by 
the  iutermuBcular  layer  of  fascia,  and  lies  by  the  side  i^ 
the  tendo  Achillis.  It  rests  upon  (in  the  position  for 
dissection)  the  tibialis  posticus  for  two-thirds  of  its 
length,  but  then  upon  the  flexor  digitorum  ;  and  at  the 
ankle  lies  upon  the  tibia  between  the  tendons  of  the 
flexor  digitorum  and  flexor  longus  pollicis.  The  vessel 
afterwards  passes  through  a  division  of  the  annular  liga- 
ment. tt>  Vtt  interval  between  the  inner  malleolus  and  tiie 
heel,  wIlclm  it  divides  into  internal  and  external  plantar 
arteriefi.  Tha  posterior  tibial  nerve  has  a  close  relation  to 
the  iki'tti'j  throughout,  lying  firetto  its  inner  side  and  then 
crossing  tn  its  outer  side,  in  which  relation  it  continues 
to  tbo  foot  The  posterior  tibial  artery  has  two  vfoa 
aimitif,  which  join  those  of  the  auterior  tibial  artery  to 
fjr  111  till'  J  popliteal  vein. 


THE  FOSTERIOB  TIBIAL  ARTERY. 
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(Fig.  48). — ^The  operation  of  tying  the  poste- 
rior tibial  artery  is  seldom  performed  except  on  the  dead 
body,  but  the  vessel  may  be  reached  in  three  parts  of  its 
coarse.  Behind  the  malleolus  the  artery  is  readily  exposed  by 
a  semilunar  incision  two  inches  long,  made  three-quarters 
of  an  inch  behind  the  margin  of  the  bone,  the  edge  of  the 
knife  being  directed  towards  the  tibia  so  as  to  divide  the 
internal  annular   ligament.     At  the  lower  part  of  the 


Fig.  49. 


leg  the  vessel 
may  be  reach- 
ed by  a  ver- 
tical incision 
a     little    to 
the  inner  side 
of  the  tendo 
Achillis,  and 
will  be  found 
lying      upon 
the  flexor  di- 
gitorum.    In 
the     middle 
of  the  leg  the 
operation   is 

one  of  some  difficulty  and  somewhat  damages  the  dissec- 
tion if  performed.  The  best  mode  of  proceeding  is  to 
make  a  vertical  incision  four  inches  long,  parallel  to,  and 
half  an  inch  behind,  the  edge  of  the  tibia ;  the  gastrocne- 
mios  slips  aside  and  the  soleus  is  then  to  be  divided, 
especial  care  being  taken  to  cut  through  the  tendon  on 
its  under  surface  but  to  go  no  deeper.  A  little  dissection 
close  beneath  this  tendon  and  towards  the  fibula  will  expose 
the  posterior  tibial  artery  lying  upon  the  tibialis  posticus. 

The  Branches  (Fig.  50)  of  the  posterior  tibial  artery 
are  (1)  peroneal ;  (2)  muscular  branches ;  (3)  nutritious 
to  the  tibia ;  (4)  a  communicating  branch  ;  and  (5)  inter- 
nal calcanean. 


Fig.  49. — Incisions  for  tying    the  posterior  tibial  artery  (from 
Fcrgusson's '  Surgery '). 


BACK  or  THR  tea. 

Kg.  60.  l.ThePm)nW(ii),alwajB 

of  conaiderable  size  and  some- 
timcB  l&rger  tbui  the  poate- 
rior  tibial,  comes  off  about 
two  inches  belon  the  poph- 
teus.  It  lies  first  between 
the  tibialis  posticus  and 
fleior  longus  poll  ids,  but 
afterwArda  pierces  the  fibres 
of  the  fleior  pollicia  and  nus 
close  to  the  fibula  to  near 
its  lower  end.  In  this  pttrt 
of  its  course  it  gives  tmueuiar 
branches,  and  the  tuaHtioiu 
arterj  to  the  fibula  which 
runa/rom  the  knee-joint.  It 
then  gives  a  good-aized  ante- 
rior peroneal  branch  to  the 
front  of  the  leg  betweea  the 
tibia  and  fibula  below  the  iu- 
teroBSeous  membrane,  which 
will  be  aftsrwardfi  dissected  ; 
and  a  communicating  branch 
to  join  that  from  the  poste- 
rior tibial.  The  peroneal 
artery  ends  below  the  exter- 
na] malleolus  bj  anastomoA- 
ing  with  the  malleolar  and 
plantar  arteries. 

2,  MuKutar  branches  are 
given  to  the  deep  musclea 
and  also  to  the  soleus. 

3.  The  nutritious  artery 
to  the  tibia  is  of  large  size 
and  enters  the  foramen  oo 
the  posterior  surface  of  that 
bone,  having  a  direction /rom 
the  knee-joint. 

4.  A  Communicating/  branch  runs  transversely  imme- 
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diaielj  above  the  ankle  to  join  a  corresponding  branch  of 
the  peroneal  artery. 

5,  The  IrUemal  Calcanean  is  a  branch  of  variable  size 
and  maj  be  replaced  by  two  or  more  separate  arteries. 
It  arises  from  the  posterior  tibial  whilst  beneath  the 
internal  annular  ligament,  which  it  pierces  to  supply  the 
inner  side  of  the  os  calcis  with  the  muscles  attached  to 
it,  and  to  anastomose  with  the  other  arteries  in  the 
neighb  ourhood. 

The  Posterior  Tibial  Nerve  (Fig.  50,  19)  is  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  internal  popliteal  trunk^  and  passes  with 
the  artery  beneath  the  soleus  to  lie  on  the  deep  muscles 
of  the  back  of  the  leg.  It  is  placed  at  first  to  the  inner 
side  of  the  posterior  tibial  artery,  but  crosses  that  vessel 
in  the  upper  part  and  lies  to  its  outer  side  at  the  ankle 
in  the  same  division  of  the  annular  ligament.  The  neiTe 
divides  into  internal  and  external  plantar  nerves  for  the 
sole  of  the  foot,  and  the  division  not  unfrequently  takes 
place  above  the  inner  malleolus,  in  which  case  the 
plantar  nerves  are  usually  found  on  either  side  of  the 
artery. 

The  posterior  tibial  nerve  gives  muscular  branches  to 
the  tibialis  posticus,  flexor  longus  digitorum,  and  flexor 
lougus  pollicis,  and  a  cutaiie<yus  n&rYQ  to  the  heel  (20)  which 
pierces  the  fascia  to  the  inner  side  of  the  tendo  Achillis, 
ftnd  may  be  traced  to  the  skin  of  the  sole  of  the  foot. 

Pig.  50. — ^Deep  dissection  of  the  back  of  the  leg  {from  Hirschfeld 

and  LeveiUe). 

1.  Popliteal  artery.  14.  Tibialis  posticus. 

2.  Great  sciatic  nerve,  15.  Portion  of  soleus. 
3*  Adductor  magnus.  16.  Peroneus  brevis. 
4.  Biceps.  17.  Popliteus. 

^>  Superior  internal  articalar  18.  Flexor  lon^as  pollicis. 

artery.  19.  Posterior  tibial  nerve. 

^*  Eternal  popliteal  nerve.  20.  Calcanean  branch  of  poste- 

7.  Gastrocnemius  (cut).  rior  tibial  nerve. 

8.  Anterior  tibial  arter}^  21.  Posterior  tibial  artery. 
9>  Tendon  of  semi-membranosus.  22.  Tendo  Achillis. 

10.  Peroneus  longus.  23.  Flexor  longus  digitorum, 

11.  Sural  arteries  and  nerves.  25.  Tendon  of  tibialis  posticus. 

12.  Peroneal  artery,  27.  Plantar  nerves. 

13.  Int^mQ  popUteal  nerve.  29.  Plantar  arteries. 
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FftrU  hcblnd  tb«  Inner  I 

Fig.  61. 


{Fig.    61).      Al- 
though the  several  parts 
behind  the  internal  mal- 
I   are   onlj'  coatina- 

'  ations  of  those  which 
have  beeir  already  dis- 
sected, especial  uotace 
should  be  taken  of  them 
in  this  part  of  their 
couree,  aa  their  relationa 
are  important 

A  portion  of  the  skin  on 
the  inner  side  of  the  heel 
and  sole  of  the  foot  is  to  be  reflected  if  nscessaiy,  bo  as  to 
expose  the  whole  breadth  of  the  internal  annular  hgament, 
which  stretches  from  the  inner  malleolus  to  the  oh  calois 
and  gives  origin  bj  its  lower  border  to  one  head  ot  the 
abductor  pollicia. 

The  divisions  in  the  annular  ligament  are  four  in  num- 
ber, and  are  occupied  as  follows,  banning  Grom  the  tibia. 
In  the  first  division  is  the  tibialis  posticus ;  in  the  second 
the  tendon  of  the  flexor  longus  digitorum  ;  in  the  third 
the  posterior  tibial  vessels  and  nerve,  though  this  nerve 
is  generally  divided ;  and  in  the  fourth  the  tendon  of 
the  fieior  longus  pollicis,*  but  this  last  lies  so  deeply 
in  order  to  pass  in  the  grooves  in  the  astragalus  and  oa 
calcis  that  it  is  not  readilj  seen  from  the  side.  Each  of 
the  tendons  is  lubricated  by  a  distinct  synovial  membrane. 

*  Artificial  Memory,-  (for  which  the  aatbor  it  indebted  to  a  St. 
Georee'a  Hospital  etndent),  Timothy  Does  Tex  All  Teiy  Kervoiu 
Papili  (tibialis,  digitomm,  vein,  artery,  rein,  aerve,  pollicu). 


Fig.  61. — RelAtions  of  puts  behind  the  ii 


<.  Posterior  tibial  at 

w  dteply  placed  to  ba 


SOLZ  OF  THE  F 


The  Sole  ot  the  Foot. 


Fig.  82. 


it 


[The  foot  beiog  raised  on  a 
block  BO  that  the  sole  maij  be 
fully  eipoeed,  &n  incision  is 
to  be  made  down  its  centre 
from  the  heel  to  the  bases  of 
the  toes,  the  knife  being  car-    , 
Tied  at    once  down    to    the  / 
glistening       plantar       fascia  \  \ 
through  the  thick  lobuJated  \  \ 
fat  which  is  aJwajB  found  be-       ' 
Death  the  skin  in  this  region.  ^ 
A  transverse  incision  at  the 
roots  of  the  toes  will  allow  ,^        r — ;~~jo  •"    'u 

the  skin  and  fet  to  be  reflected  '^^^^1?^        '  - 

h)  each  aide,  which  maj  be 
readily  accomplished  if  the 

knife  IS  kept  close  to  the  fascia  and  parallel  to  its  fibres. 
Near  the  toes  care  must  be  taken  of  the  divisions  of  the 
plantar  fascia  and  of  the  digital  nerves  which  appear  be- 
tween them  ;  but  no  attempt  need  be  made  to  trace  out 
the  minute  cutaneous  branch  from  the  posterior  tibial 
nerve  near  the  heel.] 

In  the  description  the  terms  superficial,  deep,  &C.,  ne- 
cessarilj  refer  to  the  position  of  the  parts  as  seen  in  the 
diBsection,  and  not  to  that  thej  would  bold  if  the  bodj 
vere  in  the  upright  position. 

The  Piknutr  Fnscto  (Fig.  fi3,  i)  oloselj*  resembles  the 
fascia  of  the  palm,  and  is  divisible  into  three  portions. 
The  central,  which  is  the  strongest,  is  attached  to  the 
under  surface  of  the  great  tuberosity  of  the  os  calcis,  but 
eiptuda  as  it  passes  forwards  to  nearly  the  entire  width 
of  the  foot.  It  splits  into  five  portions  apposite  the  beads 
of  the  metatarsal  bones,  and  at  this  point  distinct  trans- 
Fig.  S2.— Section  of  the  right  uikIo(dranii  hjQ.  E.  L.  Peane]. 
\.  Extensor  loDgna  digiuram  and  7.  Tibialis  anticus. 
penmeDS  teitina.  8.  Tendo  Achillis. 

3.  Paronsiu  Icmgns.  ^-  TibiAlIn  nofiticiu. 

3.  Exteasoi  pioi)rius  pollids, 
*.  Perooena  brevia. 
S.  Anterior    tibial     ressels 

G.  Flexor  longna  pDllicls. 


Id.  Plantaris. 

11.  FlejcDT  lougDS  digitonim. 

12.  Posterior  tibial  vessels  aad 
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veree  fibres  will  be  seen  passing  acrosB  tbe  toot.    The  fire 

proceeaeB  are  attached  to  the  sheaths  of  the  flexor  tendons 

Fill.  53.  of  each  toe,  and  between 

them  the  several  digital 

vessels  and  nerves  pass. 

A  trantverse  ligament 
has  been  described  in  ths 
skin  of  the  web  of  the 
toes  passing  over  the  di- 
gital vessels  and  nerves. 
This  is  hardl;  worth;  of 
a  special  description,  as  it 
is  merely  a  slight  extra 
development  ufthecutjs, 
and  has  nothiog  to  do  with 
the  true  plantar  fascia. 

The  central  portion  of 
the  fascia  gives  origin  to 
muscular  fibres  bj  iU 
deep  surface,  and  also  bj 
two  intermuscular  septa 
which  will  subsequently 
be  seen  oneachsideof  the 
flexor  brevis  digitorum. 
The  lateral  portions  of  tha 
plantar  fascia  are  much 
thinner  than  that  in  the 
centre,  and  merely  cover 
the  muscles  of  the  great 


1, 1.  Cutaneous  plsntubrsncbes 

of  pocterior  tibial  nerve. 
3.  PlaDUrfaeda. 

3.  Cutaneong  branch  of  ezUrnal 

4.  External  plantar  nerve. 
R.  Ite  deep  division. 

C.  lUaDperacialdivieiDD. 
7.  Abductor  pollicii. 


11.  Tendua  of  flexor  loDgnspol- 

12.  OneoftbelDmbricaletmni- 

clea. 

13.  Digital  branchee  of  intcnul 

plantar  oerve. 
15.  Flexor  bievii  polliciB. 


THE  7LKX0R  BBEV1S 

and   little  Utee    on  the  iociBr  and  outer  sides  of  the 
foot. 

[The  central  portion  of  tte  faaoiti  is  to  be  cut  aci-oas 
about  two  inches  from  the  heel,  and  may  then  be  turned 
down  over  the  toes  without  injuring  the  digital  nerves, 
when  the  flexor  farevis  digitonim  will  be  eiposed  in  part, 
and  the  ititenuuscular  septa  od  each  side  may  be  aeei). 
The  lateral  portions  of  the  fascia  are  to  be  removed,  aiid 
the  abductor  pollicia  and  abductor  minimi  digiti  cleaned.] 


Fig.  M. 


The  nrst  Layer  af  R 

coDBists  of  the  flexor  brevia 
digitonim  in  the  middle,  the 
abductor  pollicis  to  the  inner 
side,  and  the  abductor  rainiioi 
digiti  to  the  outer  side. 

The  Flexor  Brerla  Dtcttvriui 
(Fig.  64,  5)  aritet  from  the 
great  tuberositj  of  the  os  calcia ; 
from  the  plantar  fascia  cover- 
ing it  (which  has  therefore 
been  left  undisturbed) ;  and 
from  the  intermuscular  septa 
OD  each  side.  It  divides  into 
four  tendons,  which  pass  through 
teadinouB  sbeathe  on  the  under 
surfaces  of  the  four  smaller 
toes,  and  are  inserted,  each  by 
two  slips,  into  the  bases  of  their 
Kcood  phalanges.  Passing  be- 
tween the  subdivisions  of  each 
tendon   is    the    corresponding 


Fig.  fit— Firat  layer  of  muaclea  of  the  sole  of  the  toot  (from  Wils 

1.  Osrilcis,  7,7.  LuHibricalee.      On   the 

'I  toitcrior  part  of  the  plantar  cond  and   third   toea 

bucia  diTided  tranBveraely.  tendona  of  the  flexor 


i.  Fleior  brevie 

i.  TtDdoa  of  til 

poUkii. 
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tendon  of  the  long  flexor,  which  goes  to  the  temmiBl 
phalanx,  and  thus  the  amuigemeot  is  predaelj  «^^"»^-  to 
that  found  in  the  hand,  and  the  flexor  breTis  mi^t  be 
spoken  of  as  perforcUnSf  and  the  flexor  longns  msperforauM. 

The  sheaths  of  tho  tendons  also  resemble  those  o€  the 
hand,  but  are  smaller.  Beginning  oTer  the  heads  of  the 
metatarsal  bones,  each  sheath  is  joined  bj  a  proccM  of 
plantar  fascia  (which  splits  to  be  attached  to  each  side  of 
it)  and  then  extends  to  the  base  of  the  terminal  phalanx. 
The  sheath  is  strong  opposite  each  phalanx,  but  thizmer 
over  the  joints,  so  as  not  to  impede  their  motion  ;  and 
when  divided,  will  be  found  to  be  lined  by  a  synovial 
membrane  which  is  also  reflected  over  the  tendons. 

The  Abdnetor  Pollieto  (Fig.  54,  3)  arises  by  two  heads : 
one  from  the  internal  annular  ligament,  the  other  fixMn 
the  greater  tuberosity  of  the  os  calcis  (internal  to  the 
origin  of  the  flexor  brevis  digitorum)  and  slightly  £rom 
the  plantar  fascia.  The  muscle  ends  in  a  broad  tendon, 
which  is  joined  by  the  inner  head  of  the  flexor  brevis 
pollicis,  and  is  inserted  into  the  inner  side  of  the  base  of 
the  first  phalanx  of  the  great  toe. 

The  Abductor  Minimi  Dislti  (Fig.  54,  4)  arises  fi^m 
the  lesser  tuberosity  of  the  os  calcis ;  from  the  greater 
tuberosity  in  front  of  the  flexor  brevis  digitorum ;  from  the 
plantar  fascia  and  septum ;  and  is  attached  to  the  sub- 
jacent ligamentous  structures  of  the  foot  as  far  forward 
as  the  fifth  metatarsal  bone.  Its  tendon  is  inserted  into 
the  outer  side  of  the  base  of  the  first  phalanx  of  the  little 
toe.* 

The  actions  of  the  superficial  muscles  of  the  foot  are 
sufficiently  indicated  by  their  names,  but  it  should  be 
remarked  that  abduction  and  adduction  are  from  and  to 
the  median  plane  of  the  foot  and  not  of  the  body. 

The  flexor  brevis  digitorum  and  abductor  pollids  are 
supplied  by  the  internal  plantar  nerve;  the  abdactor 
minimi  diglti  by  the  external  plantar  nerve. 

*  Mr.  John  Wood  has  described  an  abductor  ossU  metatarsi  qumti 
whloh  is  occasionally  found  beneath  the  abdactor  and  attached  to  the 
base  of  the  fifth  metatarsal  bone. 
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[To  bring  the  deeper  parts  iuto  view,  tlie  best  way  will 
be  to  remove  with  ttie  saw  a  thin  Hlioe  of  the  oe  oklcift, 
iDcJuding  the  attsohmenta  of  the  saperficial  maoolea, 
when,  if  the  attachmeat  of  the  abdactor  pollioia  to  the 
interaal  annultur  lisameat  be  divided,  thej  can  be  turned 
forwards,  and  the  puutar  nervee  and  Teasela  wilt  be  seen.] 

Fis.GS. 
The  PlmntwT  ArteHea  (Pig. 
55)  internal  and  external,  are 
the  terminal  branches  of  the 
poaterior  tibial,  and  enter  tbe 
foot  beneath  the  abductor  pol- 
UciB  and  in  close  relation  with 
the  plantar  nerves.  The  inter- 
nal plantar  arterj',  which  is  the 
amsUer  of  the  two,  is  accom- 
panied by  the  large  internal 
plantar  nerve,  the  large  ex- 
ternal plantar  artery  going  with 
the  amatler  external  nerve. 

The  Interwd  plantar  artery 
(6)  ia  of  small  size,  and  rona 
forvard  to  the  great  toe,  where 
it  sometimea  gives  digital  ar- 
teries to  the  great  and  one  aide 
of  the  second  toe.  Two  tiente 
(xmitei  accompany  it. 

The  External  jdaniar  artery  (7)  rt 
tcross  the  foot  between  the  flexor  brevis  digitorum  and 
the  acceesorius  muscle,  and  turning  round  the  outer 
border  of  the  latter  muaole,  takes  a  deep  course  inwards  to- 
vuda  the  great  toe,  where  it  will  be  subsequently  traced. 

Fig.  G5. — Aiterin  of  the  lola  of  the  root ;  tha  first  and  part  of  the 
Mcoiid  Uyei  of  miucloi  having  beeo  removed  (from  Wilaon). 
1,  Under  and  poaterior  part  of      S.  Tennination  ol  the  posterior 

Uu  oa  calcJB ;  to  which  the  tibial  artary. 

origliu  of  the  flret  IsTer  of      6.  Internal  plaotar  artery. 

miuclea  remain  attached.  7.  ExtemBl  plantar  arterf. 

i.  Umcnlu  acce»soriiu,  S.  Tbe  plantar  arch,  giving  oS" 

^  Long  flexor  tendons.  four  digital  branchet. 

t  Ttodoaof  thepenmenaloDgoB. 


3  obliquely  outwards 
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by  the  external  plantar  nerve,  wLich 
also  gives  a  deep  braoch 
across  the  foot,  and  by 
verue  comilei;  and  sup- 
plies the  adjacent  mus- 
cles, giving  a  braoch  to 
the  outer  side  of  the  foot 
to  anastomose  with  the 
peroneal  art«iy. 

The  PUuiar  Ncrrai 
(Fig.  56)  interaal  and  ex- 
ternal, are  the  branches 
of  tha  posterior  tibial 
nerve ;  their  relation  to 
the  arterieti  has  beeu 
mentioned. 

^  The  Internal  plantar 
nerve  (5)  is  the  larger  of 

"  the  two,  and  after  supply- 
ing the  abductor  pollicia 
and  flexor  brevia  digjto- 
rum,  gives  o&*  a  digital 
branch  to  the  inner  side  of 
the  great  toe,  and  breaks 
up  into  three  other  digi- 
tal branches ;  each  of 
these  bifurcates  st  the 
roots  of  the  toes,  and  they 
thus  tupply  the  outer  aide 


Fig.  66.— Second  stage  of  diaaectioa  of  sole  of  fool  (from  HirschfUd 
aad  Leveill^). 

>    Flexor  longns  dieitomm. 


Internal  annnlar  ligament. 
Flexnr  brevia  fliKitorum  (cut). 
Eiiernal  plantar  nerve. 
ExUmal  plantar  artery. 
Internal  plan" 


;.  Abductor  minimi  diKiti. 
0.  Abductor  pollicis. 


li.  Flexor  brevi 

13.  Digital  btaiichea  of  inwr 

14.  Digital  branches  of  ex  ten 

plantar  nerve. 

15.  Fleior  bretie  pollicis. 
Ifi.  Oneoi  thelumbricales. 
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of  the  great  toe,  both  sides  of  the  second  and  third 
toes,  and  lialf  the  fourth  toe.  The  nerve  also  gives  mus- 
cular branches  to  the  flexor  brevis  pollicis  and  the  two 
inner  lumbricales  muscles. 

The  Exterrwl  plantar  nerve  (3)  crosses  the  foot  with  the 
external  plantar  artery,  giving  branches  to  the  abductor 
minimi  digiti  and  accessorius  in  its  course.    At  the  outer 
border  of  the  accessorius  it  divides  into  superficial  and 
deep  portions,  the  deep  accompanying  the  artery.    The 
superficial  portion  supplies  the  flexor  brevis  minimi  digiti 
and  the  interosseous  muscles  .in  the  fourth  or  outermost 
space.    It  then  divides  into  two  digital  branches, — one  to 
the  outer  side  of  the  little  toe,  and  the  other  bifurcating 
to  supply  the  inner  side  of  the  little  and  half  the  next  toe. 
A  Blender  branch  of  communication  between  the  inter- 
nal and  external  plantar  nerves  may  sometimes  be  found. 
It  may  be  noticed  that  the  nerves  of  the  sole  of  the 
foot  closely  resemble  those  of  the  palm  of  the  hand  in 
their  distribution,  the  internal  plantar  corresponding  to 
the  median,  and  the  external  plantar  to  the  ulnar  nerve  ; 
the  deep  branches  of  the  latter  nerves  also  correspond. 

The  Seeond  liayer  of  Muscles  includes  the  tendons  of 
the  flexor  longus  digitorum  and  flexor  longus  pollicis, 
with  the  small  accessorius  and  lumbricales  muscles,  all  of 
which  should  now  be  cleaned. 

The  tendon  of  the  Flexor  lionsns  DIffltoraiii  (Fig. 
57,  3)  is  single  at  the  annular  ligament  and  lies  to  the 
inner  side  of  the  vessels  and  nerves,  but  it  will  now  be 
seen  to  cross  beneath  them  and  over  the  tendon  of  the 
flexor  longus  pollicis  to  the  centre  of  the  foot,  where  it 
has  the  fibres  of  the  accessorius  attached  to  its  deep 
surfEkce.  It  then  divides  into  four  tendons  which  give 
origin  to  the  lumbricales  muscles  and  pass  beneath  the 
digital  nerves  to  the  four  small  toes,  where  they  enter 
the  digital  sheaths,  lying  beneath  the  tendons  of  the  short 
flexor.  Each  deep  tendon  then  passes  through  the  slit 
in  the  superficial  tendon  and  is  inserted  into  the  base  of 
the  third  or  terminal  phalanx. 
The  Acoessorlus  (Fig.  56, 8}  arises  from  the  under  su 
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face  of  the  os  calcis  by  two  heads,  between  which  the 
long  plantar  ligament  is  seen.  The  inner  head,  which  is 
fleshy  and  the  larger  of  the  two,  is  attached  to  the  hollow 
in  front  of  the  greater  tuberosity ;  the  outer  head,  which 
is  tendinous,  is  attached  to  the  bone  in  front  of  the  lesser 
tuberosity  and  to  the  long  plantar  ligament.  The  muscle 
is  inserted  into  the  deep  surflBMse  of  the  tendon  of  the  flexor 
longus  digitorum. 

The  liiimbrlcales  (Fig.  54,  7)  are  four  small  muscles 
which  are  so  named  from  their  fancied  resemblance  to 
earth  worms.  They  arise  from  the  tendons  of  the  flexor 
longus  digitorum, — the  most  internal  from  one,  and  the 
rest  from  two  tendons  each, — ^and  wind  to  the  inner  sides 
of  the  four  small  toes  to  reach  their  dorsal  aspects,  where 
they  join  the  expansions  of  the  extensor  tendons. 

The  action  of  the  accessorius  is  to  bring  the  line  of 
traction  of  the  flexor  tendons  into  the  centre  of  the  foot. 
The  use  of  the  lumbricales  is  doubtful.  The  accessorius 
is  supplied  by  the  external  plantar  nerve ;  the  two  iimer 
lumbricales  by  the  internal  plantar  and  the  two  outer 
lumbricales  by  the  external  plantar  nerTe. 

The  tendon  of  the  Flexor  lion^vw  PoUiels  (Fig.  57, 
4)  after  lying  in  the  groove  below  the  lesser  process  of  the 
OS  calcis,  runs  forward  to  the  great  toe,  lying  beneath  the 
plantar  vessels  and  nerves  and  being  crossed  by  the  tendon 
of  the  flexor  digitorum,  to  which  it  is  connected  by  a  few 
fibres.  The  tendon  lies  between  the  two  heads  of  the 
flexor  brevis  poUicis  and  then  enters  a  sheath,  in  which  it 
is  enclosed  until  its  insertion  into  the  base  of  the  terminal 
phalanx  of  the  great  toe. 

[The  long  tendons  and  the  accessorius  muscle  are  to  be 
cut  about  the  middle  of  the  foot  and  turned  down,  when 
the  muscles  of  the  third  layer  are  to  be  cleaned.] 

The  Third  ijayer  of  Muscles  consists  of  the  flexor 
brevis  pollicis,  adductor  pollicis,  flexor  brevis  minimi 
digiti,  and  transversus  pedis. 

The  Flexor  Brevis  PoUidB  (Fig.  57,  5)  arises  by  a 
narrow  tendinous  origin  from  the  under  surface  of  the 
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external  cuneiform  bone  and  adjacent  surface  of  the  cuboid, 
and  iH  connected  with  the  insertion  of  the  tibialis  posticus. 
It  conaiats  of  two  heads,  the  fibreu  of  which  diverge  from 
each  other  and  aeparatenear  the  head  of  the  metatareal  hone, 
to  be  inierted  into  opposite  eidea  of  the  base  of  the  £rst 
phalanxofthegreat  toe  with  the  abductor  and  adductor  re- 
spectively.    Each  head  has  a  sesamoid  bone  developed  in 


Fig.  57. 


its  tendon,  entering  iuto  the  for- 
loation  of  the  metatarao-phakngeal 
joint,  which  must  be  opened  to  see 
them  distLDctlj.  Tiie  tendon  of  the 
long  flexor  lies  between  the  two 
heads  of  this  muscle. 

The  A«Maet«r  PaiUds  (Fig.  57, 
6)  aritei  from  the  bases  of  the 
second,  third,  and  fourth  meta- 
toTsal  bones  and  from  the  sheath 
of  the  peroneus  longus  tendon; 
and  is  inserted  into  the  outer  side 
of  the  base  of  the  first  phalanx  of 
the  great  too,  with  the  outer  head 
of  the  flexor  brevis. 

The  Fiexar  Brevla  Hlnlatl 
BltiU  (Fig.  67,  7)  ante)  from  the 
under  surface  of  the  projecting  base 
of  the  fifth  metatarsal  bone,  and 
is  inKrUd  into  the  outer  side  of  the 
base  of  the  first  phalanx  of  the 
little  toe  with  the  abduclor.* 

*  An  opponent  ndnimidigUi  attached  to  the  metBtarsal  b 
■Manonall;  be  found. 

Kg,5;._Thinl  and  part  of  the  Bcconcl  laver  of  musdea  of 
of  tha  foot  (from  Wilson). 

1.  IMridcd  edge  oE  the  plantar         6.  Adductor  pollicis. 

ftsda.  7.  Flexor  brevie  minii 

2.  Hiucnlug  accessorius.  8.  Trsnsv«rBU9  oedis. 

3.  Tendon  of  the  flenor  longna  9.  InCeroisei 
digilorani.  and  dorsai. 

'^-- '         f  Che  fleior  longos       10,  Sheath  of  the  tendon  of  the 
peroneuB  longuB. 


ie  minimi  digit  i. 
pedis. 
nuBclm,   plantar 


4.  Tendon 
3.  F^ioTb 


!■  pollll 
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four  small  bundles,  which 
ariie  from  the  tr&oaverse 
metatarsal  ligameat  OTer 
the  heads  of  the  three  or 
four  outer  metattuval 
bones.  It  is  inttrud  into 
the  outer  side  of  the  first 
phalanx  of  the  great  toe 
with  the  adductor  and 
part  of  the  flexor  brevie 
pollicis. 

The  action  of  the  flexor 
brevia  pollicia  and  flexor 
minimi  digiti  is  obvioua; 
^  the  adductor  pollicis  acts 
1^  towards  the  median  plane 
of  the  foot,  and  the  trao3- 
versus  draws  the  toea  to- 
gether and  narrows  the 
foot  The  flesor  brevia 
poUicis  is  eupplied  by  the 
internal  plantar  nerve,  the 
other  muscles  by  the  ex- 
terual  plantar  nerre. 

[The  adductor  and  flexor 
hrevis  pollicis  are  to  ba 
cut  near  their  origins  and 


Fig.  6 

1 .  Internal  plantar  ti< 

'i.  Abductor  minimi  < 

8.  Abductor  poinds. 

4,  External  plantar  i 

6.  I[a  deep  dr™-' — 


.  Iliischfeld 


9.  Flexor  bievi;  pollicia. 

10.  SuperflcinI  division  of  ex- 

ternal plantar  nerve. 

11.  Adductor  pollicia. 

:.  Flexor  brevia  minimi  digili. 


14.  I 
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turned  dowD,  when  the  plantar  arch  of  the  external 
plantar  artery  with  the  accompanying  nerve  is  to  be  fully 
traced  out.] 

The  External  Plantar  Artery  (Fig.  65^  8)  after  turning 
round  the  accessorius  muscle  takes  a  deep  course  beneath 
the  adductor  and  flexor  brevis  poUicis,  but  upon  the 
interosseous  muscles,  to  the  base  of  the  metatarsal  bone  of 
the  great  toe.  This  deep  portion  of  the  artery  has  been 
called  the  plantar  arch,  which  is  completed  by  a  branch 
of  the  anterior  tibial  artery  entering  the  sole  between  the 
first  and  second  toes. 

Brancliefl.  Three  small  posterior  perforating  arteries 
are  given  off"  by  the  plantar  arch,  which  pierce  the  in- 
terosseous muscles  to  anastomose  with  the  interosseous 
arteries  on  the  dorsum. 

Four  digital  artesies  arise  from  the  anterior  part  of  the 
arch;  the  outer  pne  goes  to  the  outer  side  of  the  little 
toe,  the  others  bifurcate  to  supply  the  adjacent  sides  of 
two  toes  each,  and  at  the  point  of  bifurcation  send  an- 
terior perforating  arteries  to  the  back  of  the  foot.  The 
digital  arteries  run  on  the  sides  of  the  toes  with  the 
digital  nerves,  and  anastomose  in  the  pulp  of  the  terminal 
phalanx. 

The  communicating  branch  of  the  dorsalis  pedis  artery 
enters  the  sole  between  the  heads  of  the  first  dorsal  in- 
terosseous musple,  and  besides  completing  the  plantar 
arch,  gives  off  the  arteria  magna  pollicis  which  bifurcates 
to  supply  the  adjacent  sides  of  the  great  and  next  toe  ; 
and  also  a  small  branch  to  the  inner  side  of  the  great 
toe. 

The  External  Plantar  Nerve  (Fig.  58,  5). — The  deep 
portion  of  the  nerve  accompanies  the  artery  beneath  the 
adductor,  m  which  it  ends.  It  gives  small  branches  in 
its  course  to  the  two  outer  lumbricales,  to  the  trans- 
versus  pedis,  and  to  all  the  interosseous  muscles  both 
plantar  and  dorsal,  except  those  of  the  fourth  or  outer- 
most interosseous  space,  which  are  supplied  by  the  su- 
perficial portion. 
The  Foortli  Layer  of  Muscles  consists  of  the  plantar 
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interossei,  \vhich  will  be  better  seen  when  the  dorsal  in- 
terossei  are  dissected. 

Front  op  the  Leg  and  Foot. 

[The  skin  remaining  on  the  front  and  outer  side  of  the 
leg  and  on  the  back  of  the  foot  is  to  be  removed,  and  the 
superficial  veins  and  nerves  dissected  out  of  the  superficial 
fascia.] 

The  Saperfidal  Veins  form  an  arch  across  the  back  of 
the  foot  ending  in  the  internal  and  external  saphena  veins 
on  opposite  sides. 

The  internal  saphena  vein  is  to  be  traced  in  front  of 
the  internal  malleolus  to  the  inner  side  of  the  knee. 

Gataneoas  Herves.  On  the  outer  side  of  the  leg  are 
a  few  cutaneous  branches  from  the  external  popliteal 
nerve. 

The  Mascnlo-Cataneoiis  Herve  (Fig.  61,  13)  pierces 
the  deep  fascia  about  the  lower  third  of  the  outer  side 
of  the  leg,  and  at  once  divides  into  two  branches,  which 
however  often  appear  at  different  points.  The  internal 
division  (15)  gives  branches  to  the  inner  side  of  the  great 
toe,  the  outer  side  of  the  second,  and  the  inner  side  of  the 
third  toe ;  frequently  also  giving  a  small  branch  to  join 
the  anterior  tibial  nerve  between  the  first  and  second  toes. 
The  outer  division  (17)  supplies  the  outer  side  of  the 
third  toe,  both  sides  of  the  fourth,  and  either  one  or  both 
sides  of  the  fifth  toe. 

The  External  Saphenons  Herve  (Fig.  61,  21)  winds, 
round  the  external  malleolus  from  the  back  of  the  leg,  and 
is  distributed  to  the  outer  side  of  the  little  toe  ;  or  occa- 
sionally to  both  sides  of  the  little  toe  and  half  the  next, 
joining  the  musculo-cutaneous  nerve. 

The  Anterior  Tibial  Herve  (Fig.  61,  16)  appears  in 
the  interval  between  the  great  and  the  second  toes ;  the 
adjacent  sides  of  which  it  supplies,  often  joining  with  a 
branch  of  the  musculo-cutaneous  nerve. 

The  Internal  flaphenons  Kerve  lies  in  front  of  the 
internal  malleolus  with  the  saphena  vein,  which  it  ac- 
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companies.     It  may  be  traced  along  the  inner  side  of  the 
foot,  bat  is  of  small  size. 

The  Fascia  of  the  Ittg  is  dense  and  white,  and  is 
attached  to  the  tibia  on  the  inner  side  and  to  the  fibula 
on  the  outer  side,  forming  an  intermuscular  septum  be- 
tween the  extensor  and  the  peroneal  muscles.  It  gives 
origin  to  muscular  fibres  at  the  upper  part  of  the  leg, 
where  it  should  therefore  be  allowed  to  remain  undis- 
turbed ;  the  rest  of  the  fascia  should  be  removed,  except 
a  thickened  band  over  the  ankle  joint — the  anterior  an- 
nular ligament, — and  a  similar  one  below  the  external 
malleolus,  which  is  called  the  external  anntUar  ligament. 
The  muscles,  vessels,  and  nerves  are  to  be  cleaned. 

The  Extensor  Muscles  (Fig.  59)  are  the  tibialis  anticus 
to  the  inner  side ;  the  extensor  longus  digitorum  with  an 
extra  slip  (the  peroneus  tertius)  to  the  outer  side ;  and 
between  the  two,  the  extensor  proprius  pollicis  appearing 
about  the  middle  of  the  leg. 

The  Tibialis  Antlcns  (Fig.  59,  3)  arises  from  the  upper 

two-thirds  of  the  outer  surface  of  the  shaft  of  the  tibia 

and  from  its  outer  tuberosity ;  from  the  inner  half  of  the 

inteiosseus  ligament  for  the  same  distance  ;  and  from  the 

&8cia  covering  the  muscle.    The  fibres  end  in  a  broad 

tendon,  which  becomes  narrower  near  the  ankle  and  passes 

through  the  most  internal  division  of  the  annular  ligament, 

to  be  inserted  into  the  under  surface  of  the  internal 

cuneiform  bone  and  the  base  of  the  metatarsal  bone  of 

the  great  toe.    The  tibialis  anticus  is  a  flexor  of  the  foot 

and  draws  up  its  inner  side.     It  is  one  of  the  tendons 

which  helps  to  produce  the  form  of  club-foot  called 

*  talipes  varus.'     It  is  supplied  by  the  anterior  tibial 

nerve. 

The  Extensor  Loniras  Dlirltonun  (Fig.  59,  4)  arises 
from  the  upper  three-fourths  of  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
fibula  (see  note,  p.  136)  and  from  the  adjacent  interosseous 
Membrane ;  from  the  outer  tuberosity  of  the  tibia  close 
to  the  tibialis  anticus ;  from  the  fascia  upon  the  upper 
part  of  the  muscle ;  and  from  the  intermuscular  septum 
between  the  extensors  and  the  peronei.     The  muscular 
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fibres  are  conttniied.  upon  the  tendon  to  the  annular  liga- 
_      ,„  ment.  through  the  outer  divisioD 

of  nhich  it  poeaes  and  at  once 
divides  into  four  tendons  for 
the  four  smaller  toea.  The  ituer- 
tion  of  the  extensors  into  the 
toes  is  similar  to  that  of  the 
extensors  of  the  fingers,  but  on 
a  smaller  scale.  The  extensor 
t«DdoUB  form  an  expanBioo  on 
the  back  of  the  first  phalnnx  of 
each  toe,  which  is  joined  by  the 
tendons  of  the  correspond]  ng  lum- 
brjcelia  and  interossei  muscles  ; 
this  is  continued  forwards,  the 
central  triangular  portion  going 
to  the  second  phalanges  aud  the 
lateral  stronger  pieces  to  the 
third  phalanges. 

The  Peronena  TerUiu  (Fig. 
59,  6)  is  really  a  part  of  the 
extensor  longus  digitorum.  It 
ariaei  below  the  extensor  from 
the  lower  fourth  of  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  fibula ;  slightly 
from  the  interosseous  membrane; 
and  from  the  septum  between 
it  and  the  peroneiis  brevis. 
Its  tendon  passes  through  tbe 
same  division   of  the  annular 


Fig.  59. — Uuaclea  of  tt 
J.  Qiiadricepi   extensor   ini 

3.  SubcuUneuus    earfieo    ol 
tibia. 

3.  TitiialiB  anticm. 

4.  Exwnsor  lon(fus  dlgilorui 
0-  Extensor  pronriue  poUicis 

6.  Peroneua  lertius. 

7.  Peroneua  longus. 
t.  Peroneus  brevis. 


10.  Part  of  the  inner  belly  of 

11.  Extensor  bre vis  digitorum; 

Ihe  tendon  in  front  of  the 
ti^an  is  tbiCoC  tbe  pero- 
neua tertiuB  1  that  behind 
it,  tbe  peroneus  brevii. 
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ligament    as  tbe  extensor  digitorum,    and    is   inserted 
into  the  upper  surface  of  the  base  of  the  fifth  metatarsal 
boDe. 
The  Extensor  Proprtns  Poinds  (Fig.  59,  5)  appears 

between  the  tibialis  anticus  and  the  extensor  digitonmi 
in  the  middle  of  the  leg.  It  arises  from  the  middle 
two-fourths  of  the  anterior  surface  of  the  fibula,  be- 
hind the  extensor  longus  digitorum ;  and  from  the 
adjacent  part  of  the  interosseous  membrane.  Its  tendon 
passes  beneatb  the  annular  ligament,  and,  crossing  the  an- 
terior tibial  artery,  is  inserted  into  the  terminal  phalanx 
of  the  great  toe. 

The  extensors  of  the  toes  also  act  as  flexors  of  the  foot, 
ie.  bend  it  upwards.  The  peroneus  tertius  assists  in  this 
latter  action.  The  rare  form  of  club-foot  *  talipes  calca- 
neus '  is  produced  by  the  action  of  these  muscles.  They 
are  all  swpplied  by  the  anterior  tibial  nerve. 

The  Bxtensor  Brevis  Dlirltomiii  (Fig.  59,  11)  is  the 
only  muscle  of  the  back  of  the  foot.  It  arises  from  the 
upper  surface  of  the  greater  process  of  the  os  calcis; 
from  the  calcaneo>astragaloid  ligament;  and  from  the 
lower  border  of  the  anterior  annular  ligament.  It  ends 
in  four  tendons  which  pass  obliquely  across  the  foot  to 
he  inserted  into  the  four  inner  toes,  joining  the  general 
expansion  of  the  extensor  tendons,  except  on  the  great 
toe,  where  the  tendon  is  inserted  separately  into  the  base 
of  the  first  phalanx  after  crossing  the  dorsal  artery  of  the 
foot. 

The  extensor  brevis  is  supplied  by  the  anterior  tibial 
nerve. 

The  Anterior  Tibial  Artery  (Fig.  61,  2)  is  a  branch  of 
the  popliteal,  and  enters  the  front  of  the  leg  between  the 
tibia  and  fibula  above  the  interosseous  membrane.  The 
artery  lies  at  first  upon  the  interosseous  membrane  be- 
tween the  tibialis  anticus  and  extensor  longus  digitorum, 
and  then  between  the  tibialis  anticus  and  extensor  pro- 
prius  pollicis ;  but  in  the  lower  part  of  the  leg  it  winds  on 
to  the  tibia,  and  becomes  superficial  above  the  ankle  joint 
between  the  tendons  of  the'  tibialis  anticus  and  extensor 
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proprius  pollicis.  It  then  passes  beneath  tlie  annular 
ligament  and  is  crossed  by  the  extensor  proprius  pollicis, 
after  which  it  changes  its  name  to  dorsal  artery  of  the  foot. 
Two  veTKB  comites  accompany  the  artery ;  the  anterior 
tibial  nerve  lies  to  its  outer  side  as  far  as  about  the 
middle  of  the  leg,  then  crosses  it,  and  in  most  cases 
again  gets  to  its  outer  side  at  the  ankle. 

Fig.  60. 

StirfferT  (Fig. 

60).  The  anterior 
tibial  artery  may  be 
readily  tied  above 
the  ankle  by  an  in- 
cision three  incbes 
long  upon  ibe  outer 
side  of  the  tendon 
of  the  tibialis  anti- 
cus  and  parallel  to 
it.  The  artery  will 
be  found  upon  the 
front  of  the  tibiabe- 
tween  the  tendons 
,of  the  tibialis  anti- 
cus  and  the  exten- 
sor proprius  pollicis,  with  the  nerve  to  its  outer  side. 

Fig.   60. — Incisions  for  tying  the  anterior  tibial  artery  and  the 

dorsal  artery  of  the  foot  (from  Fergusson's  *■  Surgery  *). 
Fig.  61. — Deep  dissection  of  the  front  of  the  leg  (from  Hirsch&Id 

and  Leveill^). 

neons  nerve  pierces  the 
fascia  and  divides. 
14.  Tendon  of  tibialis  anticns. 


1.  External  popliteal  nerve. 

2.  Anterior  tibial  artery. 

3.  Husculo-cutaneous  nerve. 

4.  Anterior  tibial  nerve. 

5.  Peroneus  longus. 

6.  Tibialis  anticns. 

7.  Extensor  longus  digitomm. 

8.  Anterior  annular  ligament. 

9.  Peroneus  brevis. 

10.  Tendon  of  extensor  proprius 

pollicis. 

11.  Extensor  proprius  pollicis. 

12.  Dorsal  artery  of  foot. 

13.  Point  at  which  musculo-cuta- 


15.  Internal  branch  of  mns- 

culo-cutaneons  nerve. 

16.  Cutaneous  branch  of  ante- 

rior tibial  nerve. 

17.  External  branch  of  mns- 

culo-cutaneous  nerve. 
19.  Deep   branch  of  anterior 

tibial  nerve. 
21.  External  saphenous  nerre. 
23.  Extensor  brevis  digitorom. 
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The  artei7  nuy  alao  be  reached  on  the  dead  bodf  in 
the  upper  part  of  its  courae,  but  it  liee  so  deeply  between 
muscles  that  the  operation  is  Fiit.  61. 

aeldom,   if  ever,  undertaken 
on  the   living  subject.     As 
there  is  no  defioite  guide  to 
the  outer  bonier  of  the  ti- 
bialis it  is  well  to  make  the 
inciuon  a  Uttle  obliquely  and 
not  less  than  four  inches  long,        iJUw  I 
beginning  about  tiro    inches 
below  the  head  of  the  fibula, 
at  R   point   midway  between 
the  bone  and  the  outer  tu- 
berosity of  the  tibia.     The 
fascia  should  be  dividedin  the 
same  direction  as  the  skin, 
when,  if  the  fore-finger  is  in- 
troduced into  the  wound,  it 
will  probably  pass   into  the 
cellular  interval  between  the 
two  muBcleB,  there  being  no 
intermuscular     septum      or 
white  line  to  guide  the  opera- 
tor,   though   these   are  com- 
monlj  mentioned.    The  tib- 
ialis   anticuB    and    extensor 
digitornm     must    be    drawn 
apart^  when  the  artery  will 
be  found  upon  the  interos- 
aeons    membrane    with    the 
nerve  to  ite  outer  side. 

■raaAes  of  the  anterior 
tibial  artery; — 

The  Secutreta  braneh  arises 
as  aoon  as  the  artery  reaohea 
the  front  of  the  leg,  and 
winds  through  the  fibres  of 
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the  tibialis  anticus  to  the  front  of  the  knee  to  anastomose 
with  the  articular  arteries. 

Muscular  branches  to  the  adjacent  muscles  arise  at 
various  points. 

The  Malleolar  arterieSf  internal  and  external,  pass  be- 
neath the  tendons  to  the  malleoli,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  which  they  are  distributed.  The  external  anastomoses 
with  the  anterior  peroneal  artery. 

The  Anterior  Peroneal  branch  of  the  peroneal  arteir 
(page  140)  appears  between  the  tibia  and  fibula  through 
an  opening  in  the  lower  part  of  the  interosseous  mem- 
brane, running  beneath  the  peroneus  tertius  to  the  outer 
malleolus  to  supply  it  and  to  anastomose  with  the  ex- 
ternal malleolar  artery. 

The  Dorsalls  Pedis  Artery  (Fig.  61,  12)  is  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  anterior  tibial  from  the  annular  ligament 
to  the  base  of  the  metatarsal  bone  of  the  great  toe,  oppo- 
site which  it  divides  into  the  communicating  branch  to 
the  sole  of  the  foot  and  the  dorsal  artery  of  the  great  toe. 
It  lies  at  first  superficially  between  the  tendons  of  the 
extensor  proprius  pollipis  and  the  extensor  longus  digito- 
rum,  but  is  crossed  near  the  point  of  bifurcation  by  the 
innermost  tendon  of  the  extensor  brevis  digitorum.  The 
artery  lies  upon  the  bones  of  the  tarsus  and  their  dorsal 
ligaments,  and  has  the  anterior  tibial  nerve  to  its  outer 
side.    Two  vence  comites  accompany  the  vessel. 

Surgery  (Fig.  60.)  The  dorsal  artery  may  be  tied  in 
the  upper  part  of  its  course  by  an  incision  on  the  outer 
side  of,  but  parallel  to,  the  tendon  of  the  extensor  proprius 
poUicis.  It  occasionally  happens  however  that  the  artery 
is  displaced  to  the  middle  of  the  foot  beneath  the  tendons 
of  the  extensor  digitorum. 

Branches  of  the  dorsalis  pedis  artery. 

The  Tarsal  artery  arises  immediately  below  the  annular 
ligament,  and  crosses  the  foot  beneath  the  extensor  brevis 
digitorum  to  anastomose  with  the  arteries  about  the 
external  malleolus. 
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The  Metatarsal  artery  arises  lower  than  the  preceding 
and  near  the  bases  of  the  metatarsal  boDes.  It  also  runs 
outwards  beneath  the  extensor  brevis  digitorum,  and 
gives  ofif  three  ivUerosseous  branches  to  the  outer  spaces. 
These  run  forward  upon  the  interossei  muscles  and  bifur- 
cate at  the  roots  of  the  toes  to  supply  the  adjacent  sides  of 
two  toes  eacby  the  outer  one  giving  off  a  branch  also  to 
the  outer  side  of  the  little  toe.  The  anterior  and  posterior 
X>erforating  arteries  of  the  plantar  arch  join  these  interos- 
seous arteries  at  their  origins  and  points  of  bifurcation. 

The  CtnriTn.unicati'ng  branch  passes  between  the  heads 
of  the  first  dorsal  interosseous  muscle  to  the  sole  of  the 
foot,  where  it  joins  the  plantar  arch  (p.  153).  The 
DorsaXU  PoUicis  {vel  haUuds)  artery  runs  forward  upon 
the  great  toe  and,  after  giving  a  branch  to  its  inner  side, 
bifurcates  to  supply  the  adjacent  sides  of  the  first  and 
second  toes. 

The  Anterior  Tibial  Herve  (Fig.  61,  4)  is  a  branch  of 
the  external  popliteal  nerve,  and  reaches  the  anterior 
tibial  artery  by  piercing  the  fibres  of  the  extensor  longus 
digitorum.     It  lies  to  the  outer  side  of  the  artery  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  leg,  but  crosses  it  about  the  middle, 
reaching  its  outer  side  again  at  the  ankle.      Its  muscular 
relations  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  artery,  with  which 
it  passes  under  the  annular  ligament.      In  the  leg  it  sup- 
plies the  four  extensor  muscles,  and  as  soon  as  it  enters 
the  foot  it  divides  into  two  branches.     The  outer  branch 
(19)  is  distributed  to  the  extensor  brevis  digitorum  and 
the  ankle  joint ;  the  inner  branch  (16)  lies  to  the  outer 
side  of  the  dorsal  artery,  and  becomes  cutaneous  in  the 
interval  between  the  great  toe  and  next,  the  adjacent  sides 
of  which  it  supplies. 

[The  peroneal  muscles  are  to  be  exposed  on  the  outer 
side  of  the  leg  by  removing  the  fascia  covering  them, 
when  a  strong  intermuscular  septum  will  be  found  at- 
tached to  the  fibula  on  each  side,  separating  them  from 
the  muscles  of  the  front  and  back  of  the  leg.  A  portion 
of  the  fascia  is  to  be  left  below  the  malleolus  to  form  an 
internal  annular  ligament.] 
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The  Peroneas  Lon^as  (Fig.  59,  7)  arises  from  the  up- 
per third  of  the  outer  surface  of  the  fibula;  finom  the 
intermuscular  septa  on  each  side,  and  from  the  fascia. 
It  ends  in  a  strong  tendon  which  lies  superficially  to  that 
of  the  peroneus  brevis  behind  the  external  malleolus  and 
under  the  external  annular  ligament,  and  the  tendon 
then  passes  in  a  sheath  of  fascia  along  the  outer  side  of 
the  OS  calcis  to  reach  the  cuboid  bone,  around  which  it 
turns  to  the  sole  of  the  foot.  In  the  sole  the  tendon  lies 
in  the  groove  of  the  cuboid  bone  and  in  a  fibrous 
sheath  ('sheath  of  peroneus  longus^)  which  is  now  to 
be  opened,  when  the  tendon  can  be  traced  to  its  insertion 
on  the  outer  side  of  the  base  of  the  first  metatarsal 
bone.  The  sheath  of  the  tendon  is  formed  by  fibres 
of  the  long  plantar  ligament  and  is  lined  by  a  synovial 
membrane.  The  tendon  has  a  sesamoid  cartilage  or 
bone  developed  in  its  fibres  where  it  turns  round  the 
border  of  the  cuboid  bone. 

The  Peroneus  Brevis  (Fig.  69,  8)  lies  beneath  the 
tendon  of  the  peroneus  longus,  and  arises  from  the  middle 
third  of  the  outer  surface  of  the  fibula  and  from  the 
intermuscular  septa  on  each  side.  It  lies  upon  the  lower 
part  of  the  fibula,  and  its  tendon  winds  behind  the  ex- 
ternal malleolus  where  it  is  lodged  in  a  groove  beneath 
the  tendon  of  the  peroneus  longus.  It  then  runs  along 
the  outer  side  of  the  os  calcis  in  a  sheath  of  fascia  in  front 
of  the  long  tendon,  and  is  inserted  into  the  posterior  ex- 
tremity of  the  fifth  metatarsal  bone. 

The  peronei  act  as  extensors  of  the  foot,  i.  e^  they  point 
the  toes.  Both  muscles,  but  especially  the  peroneus 
longus,  draw  up  the  outer  side  of  the  foot  as  seen  in  the 
form  of  club-foot  called  '  talipes  valgus.'  Both  the  peronei 
are  supplied  by  the  musculo-cutaneous  nerve. 

The  External  Popliteal  Kerve  (Fig.  61,  i)  is  to  be  fol- 
lowed through  the  fibres  of  the  peroneus  longus,  to  which 
it  was  traced  in  the  dissection  of  the  popliteal  space. 
The  nerve  lies  close  to  the  fibula  and  gives  off  a  recurrerU 
articular  branch  and  a  muscular  branch,  which  pierce  the 
extensor  longus  digitorum  to  reach  the  upper  part  of  the 
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tibialis  anticus  and  the  front  of  the  knee.    It  then  dividea 

into  anterior  ti^al,  (4.)  vhicb  pierces  the  eitensor  langiis 

digitomm,  and  miuculo-citlatuoat,  (3)  which,  after  giiing 

branclieB  to  the  pj,_  g2_ 

percmeaa  IcmgUH .,_ 

and  brevis,  ap- 

l>eara      betveea 

the  peroneua 
loDgus  and  ex- 
tensor lougus 
digitorum,  and 
finally  becomes 
cutaneous  bj 
pieroing  the  ba- 


the foot  are  to 
be  divided  or 
held  aside,  and 
the  transversus 
pedis  in  the  sole 
IB  to  be  removed 
to  pennit  a  clear 
view  of  the  ia- 
teroeaeL] 


Beneath  the  tranSTersua  wiU  be  found  the  transuene 
ligament  of  tha  metatarsus  (Fig.  72,  n)  from  which  its 
fibres  arise,  and  over  which  the  digital  vessels  and  nervea 


Fig.  62.— A  section  of  the  right  leg  id  t 
iiomB&audl. 
Ttbialia  posticns.  9.  Pc 

TibUliB  anticoB.  i 

Flexor  loDgua  digitorum. 
ExIaiBOT  longiu  digiCoiDia. 
Internal  aapheuooB  vein. 
Anterior   tibial   vesaels  and 


per  third  (altered 
t  tibisl  vesBels  and 


PeroD 
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pass.  It  connscU  the  heads  of  the  metataTsal  bonea 
together  and  crosaes  the  tendons  of  the  interossei  muaAm. 

The  Intcrosaeon*  Mnsclra  are  eeven  in  number,  vie.  four 
dorsal  and  three  plantar,  the  former  being  strictly  between 
the  bones,  but  the  latter  lying  rather  on  their  under  but- 
faoes.  The  dorsal  are  bi-penniform  muscles  and  are 
readily  seen;  the  plantar  are  simply  pennifonn  and  arei 
Uttle  obscure,  owing  to  the  fibres  of  the  dorsal  interoeei 
appearing  bj  their  sides. 

The  /our  donal  interouei  (Fig.  63)  ante  from  the  ad- 
jacent sides  of  the  metatarsal  bones  in  nearly  the  vhole 
length  of  their  shafts,  and  are  interted  into  the  bases  of 
Fig  63.  Fig.  84. 


Fig,  63.— The  Dorsal  IntwoBseou)  mnwlea  of  the  Foot.  (J.  T.  Gny.) 

The  egnrea  relet  tn  the  seren  aynoyial  merobrsnes. 
Fig.  64.— The  Plantar  Interoaieona  miuclea  of  the  Foot.  (J.  T.  Gr»J.) 
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(le  first  phalanges  in  such  a  manner  as  to  abduct  from  an 
maginarjr  line  through  the  second  (or  long)  toe.  Thus 
he  1st  is  inserted  into  the  inner  side  of  the  first  phalanx 
»f  the  second  toe ;  the  2nd  into  the  outer  side  of  the  first 
)li&lanz  of  the  second  toe ;  the  3rd  and  4th  into  the  outer 
iides  of  the  first  phalanges  of  the  third  and  fourth  toes. 

The  three  plantar  interossei  (Fig.  04)  arise  from  the 
inner  sides  of  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  metatarsal  bones, 
and  are  inserted  into  the  corresponding  sides  of  the  first 
phalanges  of  the  same  toes.  They  thus  act  as  adductors 
towards  the  second  toe.  The  interossei  are  supplied  by 
the  deep  branch  of  the  external  plantar  nerve. 

The  interossei  of  the  foot  should  be  compared  with 
those  of  the  hand,  in  which  they  are  a  little  more  com- 
plicated, owing  to  their  being  arranged  on  each  side  of  an 
imaginaiy  line  through  the  middle  or  long  finger. 

Thb  Knbb  Joint. 

The  knee  is  a  good  example  of  ginglymus  or  hinge- 
joint,  the  movement  taking  place  between  the  femur  and 
the  tibia,  and  the  patella  gliding  upon  the  former  bone. 
It  ia  remarkable  for  having  iuterarticular  fibro  cartilages, 
and  its  synovial  membrane  is  the  most  extensive  in  the 
body. 

The  knee  joint  has  in  front  the  expansion  of  the  ex- 
tensor muscles  which  help  to  form  its  capsular  ligament, 
and  in  front  of  the  patella  is  a  bursa.    Behind  the  joint 
^    are  the  popHteal  artery,  vein,  and  nerves,  with  the  two 
^^ada  of  the  gastrocnemius  and  the  popliteus.    To  the 
mer  side  of  the  joint,  but  posterior  to  it  are  the  tendons 
0^  the  sartorius,  gracilis,  semi-tendinosus,  and  semi-mem- 
branosos;  and  the  biceps  occupies  a  similar  position  on  the 
o'iferside. 
The  ligaments  of  the  knee  may  conveniently  be  divided 
into  extra-  and  intra-articular. 
^  l&xtra-articular  Llyaments  are  anterior,  posterior, 
two  lateral,  and  capsular. 
^^  interior  Usament  (Fig.  65,  3)  is  the  ligamentum 
P^j  which  is  a  broad  band  reaching  from  the  lower 
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mftrgin  of  the  patelU  to  the  tubercle  of  the  tibia,  ftnd 
forming  part  of  the  insartion  of  the  quadriceps  exteneor. 
The  expanBioDS  of  the  vHsti  mnscleH  on  each  side  form  an 
ailditiocal  covering  to  the  front  of  the  joint  and  beoome 


Fig.  C6. 


jorporated  with  its  capsule.  Be- 
tween the  ligament  and  the  hesij 
of  the  tibia  is  a  bursa,  which  muct 
not  be  confounded  with  the  proper 
burta  patella  in  froat  of  the  bone. 

[To  see  the  remaining  liKamente, 
the  popliteal  vesaels  and  narrea 
and  the  remains  of  the  gostroc- 
nemiua  and  plantaria  must  be  re- 
moved. The  tendons  of  the  bicepe, 
semi-membranoSTis,  and  popliteus 
are  tobe  traced  out  fullj,  and  should 
be  carefully  preserved,  but  cut 
short] 


The  Poit«rlar  Llsunent  (Fig.  66,  i)  (ligamentum 
posticum  Winslowii)  is  closely  connected  with  the  tendon 
of  the  seml-membranosus,  from  which  a  large  b&nd  of 
fibres  passes  obliquely  upwards  and  outwards  across  the 
back  of  the  Joint  superficially  to  the  fibres  of  the  capsular 
ligament. 

The  Extcrmal  Lateral  UKunent  (Fig.  66,  6  &  7)  is  di- 
vided into  two  portions,  the  long  and  ihort,  the  long  being 
the  anterior  one  of  the  two.  The  dlTistons  of  the  tendon  of 
the  btcepaembracethe  long  ligament,  and  must  be  divided 
to  expose  it  thoroughly.  It  is  a  round  cord  attached  to  the 
aide  of  the  external  condyle  immediately  above  the  depres- 
sion for  the  popliteos,  and  to  the  outer  side  of  the  head  of 

Fig.  66. — Aoterior  view  of  the  llgameaU  of  the  knee  joiot 
(from  Wiliea). 

1.  Tendon  of  rectus.  removed. 

2.  Patella.  5.  Internal  lateral  linmcDt. 

S.  LigamentuTD  patelln.  6.  Long  external   lateral  liga- 
i,  i,   BjoovM    membrane   dis-  ment. 

tended,  the  ezpansion  of  tlie  T.  Anterior  eaperior  tibia^fibolar 

vast;   muacloB  haTiog  been  ligament. 
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the  fibula.    The  tendon  of  the  popliteua  and  the  external  in- 
ferior articular  arterjhavebeeatraoedbeneathit.  The  short 


Fig.  66. 


ligament  is  placed  beMiid  the 
long,  and  reaohea  frora  the  con- 
dyle to  the  head  of  the  fibula, 
but  it  is  very  indistinct. 

The  lutcmal  LatcnU  LI«a- 
ment  (!Fig.  66,  5)  is  a  broad  band 
closely  couneoted  with  the  cap- 
sular ligatneot.  It  is  attached 
to  the  side  of  the  internal  con- 
dyle, and  to  the  inner  side  of 
the  head  of  the  tibia,  where  it 
covers  in  the  tendon  of  the  eemi- 
inembranoaus ;  and  is  then 
continued  to  the  upper  part  of 
the  shaft  of  the  tibia,  leaving  an 
interval  through  which  the  inferior  articular  vessels  of 
the  knee  pass. 

The  Cavsnlar  Ligament  is  a  fibrous  layer  closely 
connected  with  the  exterior  of  the  synovial  membrane 
and  the  inter-articular  cartilages,  and  attached  to  the 
margins  of  the  articular  surfaces  of  the  bones.  It  pasees 
beneath  the  other  ligaments  and  ia  strengthened  by  ex- 
panwons  from  the  several  tendons,  but  is  pierced  by  the 
tendon  of  the  popliteus. 

[The  tendon  of  the  rectus  is  to  be  divided  and  drawn 
down  in  order  to  see  the  extent  of  the  synovial  membrane 


Fig.  66.— 1 
1.  Fucicaln 


(from  Wilson), 
of  the  liftamcntum       5.  Posterior  border  i 


Winalowii,  derived  Isteral  li 


ITbetc 

bruiDsaa  miucle. 

3.  IbB  proceea  of  the  tendon 
whidi  spreads  out  in  the 
Atada  of  the  poplitena  muscle. 

*.  TTie  process  which  ir 


thakoeejoiDt 

ilerual 
TQsl  lateral  liga- 
'.  Short   externa!  lateral  llgi- 
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above  the  patella,  since  it  reaches  for  a  couple  of  inches 
above  the  articular  surface  of  the  femur  and  gives  attach- 
ment to  the  subcrureus.  The  synovial  membrane  is  then 
to  be  divided  on  each  side  as  near  the  condyles  as  possible 
and  the  patella  turned  down,  when  the  ligamenta  niucosum 
et  alaria  will  be  seen.] 

The  lilsamentum  Macosain  (Fig.  68,  lo)  is  a  process 

of  synovial  membrane  attached  to  the  notch  between  the 
condyles,  from  which  it  stretches  to  immediately  below 
the  patella. 

The  Lliramenta  Alaria  (Fig.  68,  9)  are  two  folds  of 
synovial  membrane  with  fringed  borders,  which  are  seen 
on  each  side  of  the  ligamentum  mucosum. 

[The  ligamentum  mucosum  is  to  be  divided  and  the 
patella  turned  down  completely,  when  the  bursa  of  the 
ligamentum  patellsB  can  be  opened  and  seen.  The  cap- 
sular and  posterior  ligaments  are  to  be  removed,  but  the 
lateral  ligaments  are  to  be  preserved  and  the  crucial  liga- 
ments dissected.] 

The  Intra-ari;lciilar  Llsaments  are  the  two  crucial, 

the  coronary,  and  the  transverse  ligaments.  Within  the 
joint  also  are  the  two  semilunar  cartilages. 

The  Anterior  Crucial  Llsament  (Fig.  67, 2)  is  attached 
to  the  external  condyle  of  the  femur  at  its  inner  and  back 
part,  and  passes  obliquely  across  the  joint  to  be  inserted 
into  the  top  of  the  tibia  in  front  of  the  spine,  between 
the  attachments  of  the  internal  and  external  semilunar 
cartilages,  with  the  latter  of  which  it  is  closely  connected. 

The  Posterior  Crucial  Llirament  (Fig.  67,  3)  is  broader 
and  stouter  than  the  anterior.  It  is  attached  to  the  in- 
ternal condyle  at  its  anterior  and  outer  part,  and  passes 
nearly  vertically  to  the  posterior  margin  of  the  top  of  the 
tibia  and  popliteal  notch,  being  closely  connected  with  the 
posterior  extremity  of  the  internal  semilunar  cartilage. 

The  crucial  ligaments  would  alternately  check  extreme 
flexion  and  extension,  the  anterior  ligament  becoming 
tightened  when  the  knee-joint  is  exCendedf  and  the  posterior 
when  the  knee  is  flexed. 
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Fig.  67. 


If  the  lateral  ligsmenta  are  now  divided,  it  will  be  TouDd 
that  the  femur  and  tibia  become  more  aepanited  thu 
before,  showing  that  the  object 
of  the  crucial  ligameota  its  not 
simplj  to  maiotaio  the  articular 
Bur^ces  in  appositioa.  It  will 
also  be  seen  that  whilst  rotation 
of  the  tibia  outwards  can  now 
be  carried,  to  an  eitreme  degree 
(so  as  to  bring  the  crucial  liga- 
ments almost  parallel),  rotation 
inwards  ia  immediately  checked 
by  the  crossing  of  the  ligaraenta, 
and  it  is  thus  that  the  tendeDcj 
of  tbe  popliteus  muscle  to  rotate 
the  leg  inwards  ia  counter- 
balanced. The  proof  of  this  is 
that  when,  in  eitenaive  disease  of  the  koee,  the  crucial 
ligameota  are  destroyed,  there  ia  B  conataat  tendency  for 
tbe  leg  to  become  inverted. 

The  TransTerse  LIsuncnt  (Fig.  67,  4)  is  a  small  band 
coDTtecting  tbe  anterior  extremities  of  the  semilunar  carti- 
lages, and  oftea  not  distinct. 

The  BcDdliuiu-  caitiiaces  (Fig.  67)  can  be  partly  seen 
now,  but  will  be  fully  exposed  by  dividing  the  crucial 
ligaments.  They  are  fibro-cartllagea  which  are  thicker  at 
the  outer  than  at  the  inner  margins,  and  which  serve  to 
deepen  the  condyloid  cavities  on  the  top  of  the  tibia,  being 
aitached  to  the  margin  of  the  bone  by  short  fibres  called 
the  anronary  ligaments.    The  extremities  of  each  cartilage 


1-  Cutitaginous  aarfBce  of  the 
lover  extremity  oftbercmnr. 
2.  Anterior  crucial  lipsment. 


(,  iDtermU  aemilantc  cartilage. 


_     }nt,and  diaaected 
nWiboaj. 

7.  KitematBemilanarrartilige. 

8.  Pan  of  tjie  ligamcntum  pa- 

telliB  turned  down. 

9.  Buna  situated  betweeo  the 

ligamentum    patellae    and 

bead  of  the  tibia  laid  Djwn. 

10.  Anterior  superior  tibio-bbu- 

lar  ligamen- 
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are  Gied  respectively  in  front  of  and  behind  the  spine  of 
the  tibia  by  short  strong  bands  of  fibrous  tiwue. 

The  Intenua  lemllnnar  CartUkve  (Fig.  67,  G)  is  ova] 
in  form  and  embracea  the  eitremitiea  of  the  external 


Fg  6« 


cartilage.  It«  anterior  ei- 
tremitj  is  attached  to  the 
tibia  in  front  of  the  aut«rior 
crucial  ligament,  the  pos- 
terior eitremitj  is  attached 
in  front  of  Uie  posterior 
crucial  ligament. 

The  Bxtenud  SenaUBamr 
Cwtltase  (Fig.  67,  7)  is 
nearly  circular ;  its  anterior 
eitrem  tj  is  attached  to  the 
tibia  mmedlately  in  front  of 
the  apine,  and  is  conneotMl 
with  the  insertion  of  the  an- 
terior oruoial  ligament.  Its 
poaterior  extremity  ia  at- 
tached to  the  back  of  the 
1  connected  nith  the  posterior 
crucial  ligament  by  a  distinct  slip. 

The  Attackment«  to  tk«  Mp  of  the  libla  from  before 
and  backwards  will  be  seen  to  be  aa  follows : — 

],  Transverse  ligament;  2,  Anterior  extremity  of  in- 
ternal semilunar  cartilage ;  3,  Anterior  crucial  liifament ; 

FiK-  68.— TerticBl  aectioD  of  [he  left  knee  joint,  ■bowing  the  reOec- 
CiodB  or  iU  aynovial  membrane  (rrom  Wilson). 

1.  The  lower  part  or  tbe  feraar.  brane   which    ucenda  be- 

2,  Tendoii  of  tbe  quadriceps  «i-  Cween  the  tendon  oTCbe  ex- 


spine  of  the  tibia,  and  ii 


Patella. 

and  the  front  of  the  lower 

eztreniitj  of  tha  femnr. 

Tha  head  of  the  tibia. 

9.  One  of  the  alu  Uguneota; 

A  baraa  situated  between  the 

ligamentum  patelln  uid  the 

header  the  tibia. 

with  the  opposite  aection. 

Ma«i   of  fat  projectine   into 

entire  ;    the  MKtion  bdng 

cavity  or    the  joint  below 

made  to  ita  inner  aide. 

the  patella. 

11.  Anterior  or  eitamal  crucial 

ligament. 

The  poach  of  iynoviil  mem- 

12.  Poateriorligamoit. 

TIBIO-nBULUt  ASnCULATIONB. 
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4,  Anterior  eitremitj  of  extomftl  Bemilniur  oartOage ;  S, 
Posterior  extremitj  of  external  eemiluDar  cartilage ;  6, 
Posterior  eitremitj  of  internal  semilunar  cartilago;  7, 
Posterior  crucial  ligament. 

The  SynoTlal  Membrane  (Fig.  68)  extends  for  at  least 
two  inches  above  the  articular  surface  of  the  femur,  form- 
ing a  poQoh  beneath  the  extensor  muscles.  It  is  refleoted 
from  the  articular  surface  of  the  femur  over  tba  omcial 
ligaments  to  the  articular  sur&ce  of  the  tibia,  covering 
both  aapects  of  the  semilunar  cartilages,  and  then  lines 
the  capsular  ligament  It  gives  a  tube  around  the  tendon 
of  the  popliteos  where  it  is  within  the  capaule,  and  has 
already  been  seen  to  form  the  ligamentum  mncoeum  and 
ligamenta  alaria. 

TiBIO-FlBirUB    ARTICDIATIOIiB. 

[The  whole  of  the  muacolar  fibres 
connected  with  the  bones  of  the  leg 
aad  foot  must  be  removed,  but  the 
tendinous  insertions  about  the  foot 
Bbonld  be  kept  to  be  examined  with 
the  ligamenta.J 


He  Snperior  tibio-fibular  articu- 
lation (Fig.  67)  ia  a  simple  arthrodial 
joint,  the  eynovial  membrane  of  which 
is  Dccaeionally  continuous  with  that 
of  the  knee.  The  anterior  and  poi- 
terior  ligaments  are  short  bands  con- 
necting  the  anterior  and  posterior  surfaces  of  the  head  of 
tbe  fibula  with  the  outer  tuberosity  of  the  tibia. 

The  Middle  tibio-fibular  artieulation  is  formed  hj  the 


he  ruikle  joint  (from  Wibon). 

Wrnal  Uteral  ligani^t. 

6.  Middle  fuKicnlua  oT  the  ex 

tersal  lateral  ligameDt. 

7.  Posterior     ligameot    of     tb 

ankle  joint. 
S.  PoBleriortuberoaitj'ortlie  o 
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interosseous  ligament  or  membrane,  which  is  the  great  bond 
between  the  shafts  of  the  bones  of  the  leg,  its  fibres  riui' 
ning  downwards  from  the  tibia  to  the  fibula.  It  is  at- 
tached to  the  sharp  interosseous  borders  of  both  bones  in 
all  their  lower  part,  a  space  being  left  above  through  which 
the  anterior  tibial  vessels  pass.  The  membrane  has  an 
opening  in  it  near  the  lower  part  through  which  the  ante- 
rior peroneal  artery  reaches  the  front  of  the  leg. 

Below  the  interosseous  membrane  is  the  inferior  in- 
terosseous ligament,  which  consists  of  very  short  fibres 
passing  between  the  triangular  rough  impressions  on 
the  adjacent  surfaces  of  the  tibia  and  fibula  imme- 
diately above  their  inferior  articulation. 

The  Inferior  tibio-fibular  articulation  (Fig.  69)  is  a 
simple  arthrodial  joint  continuous  with  the  ankle-joint. 
It  has  anterior  and  posterior  ligaments  between  the  two 
bones  resembling  those  above,  and  in  addition  a  transverse 
(or  inferior)  ligament  (3)  placed  below  the  posterior  and 
distinct  from  it,  which  reaches  from  the  external  malleolus 
to  the  posterior  surface  and  malleolus  of  the  tibia,  forming 
part  of  the  true  ankle  joint. 

Ankle  Joint  and  Articulations  op  the  Foot. 

The  ankle  joint  is  a  hinge  joint  capable  of  limited 
lateral  motion  when  the  toes  are  pointed.  It  has  in  front 
the  tendons  oT  the  tibialis  anticus,  the  tibial  vessels  and 
nerve,  the  extensor  proprius  pollicis,  and  the  extensor 
longus  digitorum  with  the  peroneus  tertius.  Behind,  to 
the  inner  sides  are  the  tendons  of  the  tibialis  posticus, 
the  posterior  tibial  vessels  and  nerve  (or  it  may  be  the 
plantar  vessels  and  nerves) ;  the  flexor  longus  pollicis  near 
the  middle  ;  and  to  the  outer  side,  the  tendons  of  the 
peroneus  longus  and  brevis.  The  aukle  joint  has  anterior, 
posterior,  and  two  lateral  ligaments. 

The  Anterior  I^lffament  (Fig.  70,  7)  is  a  broad  mem- 
brane which  is  seldom  seen  entire.  It  is  attached  to  the 
lower  margin  of  the  tibia,  and  to  the  anterior  margin  of 
the  superior  articular  surface  of  the  astragalus,  joining  the 
lateral  ligament  on  each  side. 


THE  ASKLK  JOIMT.  l73 

The  P«M«rlop  LigamcMt  (Fig.  69,  7)  is  not  described 
b;  nianj  authors,  end  is  little  more  than  a  few  fibres 
stretching  over  the  sjQOTial  membrane  between  the  back 
of  the  tibiSi  and  the  astragalua. 

The  Internal  I.BtcrBl  Ligament  (Fig.  70,  6)  iB  triangu- 
lar in  shape,  and  hence  has  beeo  called  deltoid.  The  apex 
is  attached  to  the  extremity  of  the  tnteroal  malleolus,  and 
the  base  to  the  posterior  part  of  the  astragalus,  to  the 
lesser  process  of  the  os  oalcis,  and  the  tuberositj  of  the 
scaphoid  bone.  A  strong  rfegj  portion  passes  from  the 
apes  of  the  malleolus  to  the  aide  of  the  astragalua. 


Fig.  70. 


Fig.  71. 


The  External  Lateral  LltaaaeMt  (Fig.  71)  consists  of 
three  slips ;  two  horizontal  attached  to  the  astragalus,  and 

Figi  70.— lotenul  view  of  the  anMa  joint  (from  Wilson). 

1.  InterDsl  malleolm  or  die  tibia.  1,  Anterior  ligament. 

3,  2.  Astrigaliu.  8.  Tendo    Aobillia ;    a    innBll 

3.  Us  calcie.  bursa  is   seen   in(«rpOBed 

4.  Sophoid  bone.  between  tbis  tendon  and 
i>.  Inlemd  cuneiform  booe.  the  posteriur  tuberosity  of 
6.  Internal  lateral  or  deltoid  ligl-  tbe  oa  colds. 

Fig.  71.— EiWmJ  yiew  of  the  wihle  joint  (from  Wnson). 

1.  Tibia.  Uched  to  the  ■sCragalun. 

3.  External  malleolus  of  the  fibula.  7.  ItB    middle    faaciculna,  at- 

3,  8.  Astngalas.  laehed  to  the  os  calcis. 

i,  Ob  calcis.  8.  Its  posterior  fssdcnlus   at- 

6,  Cuboid  bone.  tathed  Id  the  astragalus. 

■    " 9.  Anterior  ligament  tf   the 
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onemoreorlaBBTertioal,  totheoscalcU.  Tha  ontmor  dip 
(S)is  attaobed  tothefrontof  theeztanuil  malleoliu  &nd  to 
the  aide  of  the  astragalus  in  front  of  the  superior  articular 
surface  1  the  middle  (7)  la  a  round  cord  which  reaches 
baokwardB  from  the  tip  of  the  malleolus  to  the  oater  stde 
of  the  06  calcia  about  its  middle  ;  the  posterwr  (S)  ia  at- 
Fie.  '2.  tached  to  the  deep  groovQ  behind 

the  articular  surface  of  the  extern*] 
malleoluB,  and  passes  horizontallj 
to  the  posterior  surface  of  tho  •»- 
tragttlus  behind  the  articuUtion 
with  the  tibia  (Fig.  69,  5). 

The  Calcuieo..utnwal*ia  Ar> 
tleulJAlon  has  extem/jU,  patterior, 
and  interrotieout  ligaments.  The 
external  is  a  short  band  passing  ob- 
liquely backwards  from  the  side  of 
the  astragalus  to  the  upper  margin 
of  the  greater  process  of  the  oa 
calcis.  The  poiterior  ia  placed  be- 
tween the  posterior  parts  of  the 
two  bones,  close  to  the  grooTe 
in  the  astragalus  through  vhich 
the  tendon  of  the  flexor  longos 
polUcis  pasaeo.  The  ittUrotteoue 
ligament  will  be  seen  when  the 
JOTut  is  opened.     It  ia  a  strong  thick  band  passing  from 


F%.  72,— DgamentBof  theBoleof  Iheioot  (from  Wilflon). 


1.  Os  calcia. 

2.  Aitragslos. 

3.  TaberoBitf    of    ths    Bophcid 

4.  Long  calcanro-eaboid  ligament. 
6.  Part  af  the  Bhort  coBcaDeo-cn- 

boid  ligamant. 

6.  CalcRDeoacBphDid  ligiment. 

7.  Plantar  tarsal  ligamsnta. 

5.  8.  Tendon  of  the  perooeua  loa- 


10.  Plantar   liganiai 

m  etataiBO  -pha  langeal  ir- 
ticnlation  of  the  great 
toe  \   the  same  ligamoit 

11.  Lateral  ligamenta  of  tb( 

metauno-phalangeal  u- 

ticnlatioo. 
IS.  TransrerM  ligament. 
IS.  I.sUtbI  ligameola  of  Ihe 

phalangea  of  the  gnat 


t  lisammta 
eMbacloM. 
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the  groove  between  the  two  concave  articalar  surfaces  of 
the  astragaJas  and  the  corresponding  groove  between  the 
two  convex  articular  surfaces  on  the  superior  aspect  of 
the  calcaneum. 

The  tendon  of  the  tibialis  posticus  is  to  be  fully  traced 
out  noWy  and  will  be  found  to  be  principally  attached  to 
the  tuberosity  of  the  scaphoid  bone  and  the  adjacent  in- 
ternal cuneiform  bone,  giving  slips  also  to  all  the  adjacent 
bones  of  the  tarsus,  with  the  exception  of  the  astragalus. 
These  must  be  removed  to  see  the  true  ligaments  of  the 
joints. 

lilsaments  of  the  Tarsus.  On  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the 
remaining  tarsal  bones  will  be  found  a  number  of  short 
bands  or  fibres  which  pass  between  adjacent  bones,  and 
have  received  names  as  ligaments  accordingly. 

On  the  plantar  aspect  there  are  similar  ligaments,  three 
only  of  -which  are  worthy  of  special  notice,  viz.,  the  long 
and  short  calcaneo-ouboid  ligaments,  and  the  calcaneo- 
scaphoid  ligament. 

The  liOns  Galcaneo-cubold  liltrament  (Fig.  72,  4) — 
ligamentwn  longum  pUtntce — is  a  broad  ligament  which 
has  been  already  seen  in  the  dissection  of  the  sole  of  the 
foot.  It  is  extensively  attached  to  the  under  surface  of 
the  OS  calcis  in  front  of  the  tuberosities,  aud  passes  forward 
to  be  attached  to  the  posterior  margin  of  the  peroneal 
groove  in  the  cuboid  bone.  Some  of  the  fibres  pass  on 
oyer  the  tendon  of  the  peroueus  (to  which  they  form  a 
sheath),  and  are  attached  to  the  bases  of  the  second,  third, 
and  fourth  metatarsal  bones. 

The  Short  Galcaneo-cuboia  Ligament  (Fig.  72,  5)  lies 
to  the  inner  side  of  the  long  ligament,  and  is  more  deeply 
placed.  It  reaches  from  the  tubercle  on  the  under  surface 
of  the  greater  process  of  the  os  calcis  to  the  under  surface 
of  the  cuboid  behind  the  peroneal  groove. 

The  Calcaneo-scaphold  I^lvaaient  is  a  broad  band 
stretching  between  the  lesser  process  of  the  calcaneum 
(iUitentaculwm  tali)  and  the  tuberosity  of  the  scaphoid 
bone.  It  performs  the  important  function  of  supporting 
the  head  of  the  astragalus,  which  rests  upon  it,  and  in  this 
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is  assisted  by  the  tendon  of  the  tibialis  posticos,  whicli 
passes  immediately  beneath  it.  The  upper  surface  of  the 
ligament  is  covered  with  the  synovial  membrane  of  the 
astragalo-scaphoid  articulation. 

Numerous  interosseous  ligaments  bind  the  bones  of  the 
tarsus  firmly  together  and  will  be  seen  when  the  joints 
are  opened. 

The  Metatarsal  Bones  (Fig.  72,  9)  are  connected  with 
the  tarsus  by  strong  dorsal,  plantar,  and  interrosseous 
ligaments. 

The  dorsal  ligaments  are  one  to  each  metatarsal  bone 
from  the  tarsal  bone  with  which  it  articulates;  bat  the 
second  metatarsal,  in  addition  to  its  ligament  from  the 
middle  cuneiform,  has  extra  slips  from  the  internal  and 
external  cuneiform  bones,  between  which  its  base  is 
wedged. 

The  plantar  ligaments  are  less  regular,  and  are  united 
with  the  shps  from  the  calcaneo-cuboid  ligament. 

The  interosseous  ligaments  are  short  strong  bands, 
and  vary  slightly  in  different  subjects.  There  is  always 
one  between  the  internal  cuneiform  and  the  second  meta- 
tarsal bone ;  a  second  may  exist  between  the  external 
cuneiform  and  the  same  metatarsal  bone ;  and  a  third 
between  the  external  cuneiform  and  the  fourth  metatarsal 
bone. 

Transverse  dorsal,  plantar,  and  interosseous  ligaments 
connect  the  bases  of  the  metatarsal  bones. 

The  Synovial  Membranes  (Fig.  63)  of  the  foot^  including 
the  ankle  joint,  are  seven  in  number,  and  will  be  seen  by 
opening  the  several  joints  in  succession. 

The  1st  is  the  synovial  membrane  of  the  ankle,  reflected 
over  the  upper  surface  of  the  astragalus  and  upon  the 
ligaments  to  the  articular  surfaces  of  the  tibia  and  fibula : 
it  passes  also  between  the  tibia  and  fibula  into  the  in- 
ferior tibio-fibular  articulation. 

The  2nd  synovial  membrane  lines  the  posterior  calcaneo- 
astragaloid  articulation. 

The  3rd  synovial  membrane  covers  the  head  of  the 
astragalus  and  the  concave  surface  of  the  scaphoid,  being 
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prolonged  backwards  into  the  anterior  calcaneo-astragaloid 
articulation. 

The  strong  interosseous  ligament  connecting  the  under 
surface  of  the  astragalus  and  the  upper  surface  of  the  os 
calcis  will  now  be  seen.  It  is  attached  to  the  deep  groove 
found  between  the  two  articulations  in  each  bone.  An 
interosseous  ligament  will  also  be  seen,  when  the  astragalus 
is  displaced,  passing  from  the  upper  border  of  the  greater 
process  of  the  os  calcis  to  the  scaphoid  bone. 

The  4th  synovial  membrane  is  placed  between  the 
greater  process  of  the  os  calcis  and  the  back  of  the  cuboid 
bone,  and  when  it  is  opened  the  peculiar  manner  in  which 
the  two  bones  are  locked  together  will  be  seen.  An  in^ 
terosseous  ligament  will  be  found  between  the  os  calcis  and 
cuboid  bone  to  the  inner  side  of  the  synovial  cavity. 

The  5th  synovial  membrane  is  between  the  scaphoid, 
and  the  three  cuneiform  bones,  and  will  be  found  to  pass 
between  the  middle  and  external  cuneiform  bones  to  their 
anterior  surfaces  and  the  bases  of  the  second  and  third 
metatarsal  bones.  It  is  also  prolonged  into  the  articulations 
between  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  metatarsal  bones,  and 
sometimes  into  that  between  the  external  cuneiform  and 
cuboid  bones,  in  which  case  an  interosseous  ligament 
often  existing  between  the  external  cuneiform  and  the 
fourth  metatarsal  bone  is  wantii^.  • 

Interosseoics  ligaments  will  be  found  between  the  sca- 
phoid and  cuboid  bones  ;  between  the  internal  and  middle 
cuneiform  bones ;  between  the  middle  and  external  cunei- 
form bones ;  and  between  the  external  cuneiform  and 
cuboid  bones. 

The  6th  synovial  membrane  will  be  found  between  the 
front  of  the  cuboid  bone  and  the  bases  of  the  fourth  and 
fifth  metatarsal  bones,  and  entering  the  articulation  be- 
tween them. 

The  7th  is  a  separate  synovial  membrane  for  the  first 
metatarsal  bone,  being  placed  between  it  and  the  internal 
cuneiform  bone. 

Snrffery. — ^The  shape  of  the  articulations  should  be 
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particularly  noticed  with  reference  to  the  several  amputa- 
tions about  the  foot.  At  the  ankle  the  astragalus  is 
locked  between  the  projecting  malleoli,  and  it  is  only  by 
dividing  the  lateral  ligaments  by  the  side  of  the  astragalus 
and  outside  the  joint  altogether,  that  the  bones  can  be 
separated,  as  in  Syme's  or  Pirogoff's  amputations. 

The  astragalo-scaphoid  and  caloaneo-cuboid  articular 
tions  will  be  seen  to  be  nearly  parallel,  and  are  easily- 
opened  in  Chopart's  amputation.  If,  in  performing  this 
operation,  the  articulation  in  front  of  the  scaphoid  should 
be  opened  by  mistake,  the  operator  would  at  once  see  the 
three  articular  surfaces  for  the  cuneiform  bones,  instead 
of  the  single  globular  surface  of  the  astragalus. 

The  operation  of  disarticulating  the  metatarsus  from 
the  tarsus  (Hay's  or  Lisfranc's  amputation)  is  rendered 
very  difficult  by  the  fact  that  the  base  of  the  second  meta- 
tarsal bone  is  firmly  wedged  between  the  interna)  and 
external  cuneiform  bones,  projecting  farther  into  the 
tarsus  than  the  other  bones,  and  being  also  attached  to  the 
internal  cuneiform  by  a  strong  interosseous  ligament.  In 
amputating  at  this  point  therefore,  after  opening  the 
articulation  of  the  first  and  three  outer  metatarsal  bones, 
it  is  necessary  to  thrust  the  point  of  the  knife  between 
the  internal  cuneiform  and  second  metatarsal  bones  to 
divide  this  ligament,  or  there  will  be  danger  of  dragging 
away  the  internal  cuneiform  bone. 

The  articulations  between  the  metatarsal  bones  and  the 
phalanges,  and  between  the  phalanges  themselves,  are 
similar  to  those  in  the  hand,  but  on  a  smaller  scale,  and 
therefore  more  difficult  of  dissection.  Reference  may  be 
made  to  the  hand  for  their  description.    (  Vide  p.  86.) 
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PART   III. 

DISSECTION  OF  THE  ABDOMEN. 


[The  Student  is  requested  to  read  the  <  Introduetum '  before  com' 
fneneing  the  dissection^  unless  he  has  done  so  previously."] 


r. — Before  the  subject  is  tied  up  for  the  dissec- 
tion of  the  perinseum,  the  student  should  practise  the 
operation  of  introducing  the  catheter. 

In  the  case  of  the  Male  Subjeet  the  operator  should 
stand  on  the  left  side  of  the  body,  and  having  oiled  a  per- 
fectly smooth  and  clean  staff  or  sound,  should  grasp  the 
end  of  the  penis  with  the  left  hand  and  draw  it  upwards 
so  as  to  stretch  the  urethra  whilst  introducing  the  instru- 
ment.   The  sound  is  to  be  held  lightly  in  the  right  hand, 
and  is  to  be  passed  at  first  along  the  fold  of  the  groin,  but 
when  it  has  entered  the  urethra  for  a  few  inches  it  is  to 
be  brought  parallel  to  the  median  line  of  the  body.    The 
introduction  of  an  instrument  is  more  difficult  on  the 
dead  than  on  the  living  body,  owing  to  the  want  of 
the  mucous  secretion  of  the  urethra  and  the   relaxed 
condition  of  the  canal ;  and  it  is  advisable  therefore  to 
withdraw  the  instrument  and  oil  it  afresh  if  any  obstruc- 
tion should  occur. 

When  an  obstruction  to  entering  the  bladder  occurs, 
the  left  hand  should  be  placed  upon  the  perinseum  at  the 
point  to  which  the  staff  has  reached,  and  may  be  made  to 
grasp  the  urethra  and  guide  the  instrument  in  its  right 
course. 
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When  the  point  of  the  staff  has  passed  the  bulb,  the 
handle  is  to  be  depressed  between  the  thighs,  and  the 
point  of  the  instrument  will  probably  enter  the  bladder. 
If  it  is  found  impossible  to  depress  the  handle,  the  student 
may  be  certain  that  he  has  failed  to  pass  the  triangular 
ligament,  and  should  be  very  gentle  in  his  manipulations, 
or  he  will  very  probably  perforate  the  bulb.  By  a  series 
of  very  cautious  efforts,  aided  by  the  left  hand  on  the 
perinaeum,  the  staff  may  at  last  be  passed,  or  if  an  or- 
ganic stricture  should  exist,  it  will  be  necessary  to  use  a 
smaller  instrument. 

When  the  handle  of  the  instrument  can  be  depressed 
between  the  thighs,  the  student  may  judge  of  its  having 
entered  the  bladder  by  the  readiness  with  which  it  passed, 
and  by  the  ease  with  which  the  end  of  the  staff  can  be 
rotated  in  the  bladder.  In  all  cases,  however,  it  is  ad- 
visable for  the  student  to  introduce  his  left  fore-finger 
into  the  rectum,  in  order  to  ascertain  that  the  instrument 
is  not  in  a  false  passage,  and  also  in  order  to  appreciate 
the  thickness  of  the  coats  of  the  bladder,  the  size  of  the 
prostate,  and  the  course  the  catheter  would  take  ou  the 
living  body. 

In  the  Female  Subjeet  it  will  be  advisable  to  examine 
the  position  of  the  urethra  by  separating  the  labia  before 
attempting  to  introduce  an  elastic  catheter.  It  will  be 
seen  that  the  orifice  of  the  urethra  is  separated  from  the 
clitoris  by  the  space  known  as  the  vestibule,  and  that  it 
is  close  above  the  entrance  to  the  vagina.  To  pass  the 
catheter,  the  student  should  stand  on  the  right  side  of 
the  subject,  and  having  passed  the  left  fore-finger  between 
the  thighs  and  labia,  should  place  it  at  the  anterior  edge 
of  the  orifice  of  the  vagina ;  the  flexible  catheter  being 
then  passed  along  the  fore- finger  can  be  slightly  raised 
so  as  to  enter  the  urethra,  and  will  be  felt  in  its  passage 
through  that  canal  by  the  finger  at  the  orifice  of  the 
vagina.  It  will  be  well  to  practise  the  operation  once  or 
twice  with  the  parts  exposed  to  view,  and  then  to  repeat 
it  with  a  cloth  thrown  over  the  pubes,  as  would  be  done 
in  actual  practice. 
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The   PEBiNiBnM. 

[The  perinsBum  is  now  to  be  fully  exposed  by  bringing 
tlie  buttocks  of  the  subject  to  the  edge  of  the  table,  where 
tliey  are  to  be  raised  upon  a  block.  The  thighs  are  then 
to  1)6  flexed  upon  the  abdomen,  with  the  legs  bent ;  and 
the  body  is  to  be  secured  upon  the  table  with  a  cord 
passing  beneath  it  from  one  knee  to  the  other,  a  block 
being  placed  lengthways  between  the  knees  to  keep  them 
suf&ciently  apart.  The  staff  is  to  be  retained  in  the  male 
urethra,  and  secured  in  its  place  by  tying  a  loop  of  string 
round  the  penis  and  fastening  it  to  the  handle  of  the 
staff.] 

Bxtemal  Appearances. — In  the  male  the  skin  is  of 
a  darker  tint  than  that  of  the  rest  of  the  body,  and  is 
more  or  less  covered  with  hair.  In  front  will  be  found 
the  scrotum,  containing  the  two  testes,  and  obscuring  at 
present  the  root  of  the  penis  and  deeper  portion  of  the 
urethra.  Behind  the  scrotum  is  the  aniLs  or  orifice  of  the 
bowel,  and  between  the  two  is  the  true  perinceum  which 
will  be  seen  to  be  marked  by  a  median  raph6.  Around 
the  anus  the  skin  is  thrown  into  folds,  which,  if  enlarged, 
form  one  variety  of  external  piles.  By  drawing  the  anus 
slightly  open,  a  white  line  will  be  seen,  marking  the  junc- 
tion of  the  skin  with  the  mucous  membrane,  and  corre- 
sponding to  the  separation  between  the  internal  and  ex- 
ternal sphincter  muscles  (Hilton). 

In  the  f&nidte  (Fig.  76)  the  scrotum  may  be  considered 
to  be  split  in  the  median  line,  to  form  the  two  labia 
majora,  which  however  consist  simply  of  cellular  tissue 
and  fat,  and  are  continuous  above  with  the  nions  Veneris, 
a  thickened  portion  of  the  integument  over  the  pubes 
(only  partially  seen  in  this  view).  The  labia  are  united 
in  front  by  the  anterior  commissure ;  they  bound  the 
vulva  and  are  continued  backwards  to  the  anterior 
boundary  of  the  perinaeum,  where  they  are  united  by  the 
posterior  commissure.  In  a  female  who  has  not  borne 
children,  a  small  transverse  fold  of  mucous  membrane  may 
be  seen  just  within  the  posterior  commissure,  which  is 
called  the  fourchette,  and  between  the  two  is  the  fossa 
navieularis^ 
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poBition)  fron)  the  tip  of  the  ooccyz.  The  iat  filling  the 
apace  hetween  the  auuB  and  the  edge  of  the  muscle  is  to 
be  carefully  removed  piecemeal,  care  heing  taken  to  pre- 
serve the  inferior  hsemorrhoidal  veasels  and  nerves  wbich 
run  nearlv  transTcreely  towards  the  bowel,  and  also  a  little 
branch  of  the  fourth  sacral  nerve  near  the  posterior  part 
of  the  space,  or  ischio-rectal  fossa.] 

The  Ischio-rectal  Fossa  (Fig.  73)  is  the  space  on  each 

side  of  the  rectum  bounded  bj  the  tuber  iscbii  and  the 

gluteus  muimua  muscle.    Its  deep  boundaries  are,  on  the 

Fig.  73. 


Fig.  73. — Superficial  disBsction  of  male  periiuEuni  (dr»wii  by 
J.T.Graj). 
Inferior  pudendal  nerve.  10.  Erector  penis. 

Urethra.  11.  Fudic  arter;  and  nerve. 

External  or  pDHterioc  super-      12.  Deep  perineal  faeciaottiiaD- 

fldsl  perinsal  nerve.  f^W  ligament. 

"  ■  '"    'nf erior  haraorrhoidal  arteiy 

and  nerve. 


Superacial  perineal  artery.  and  nerve. 

Deep  layer  ol  superficial  laacia  11.  £eflection  of  the  deep  layer 

(refiecled).  ofsuperfidalperintBalraacia 

Internal  or  anterior  aaperfi-  ronnd  tramversue  periosL 

cia!  perinseal  nerve.  16.  Branchoffonrtliaacral  nerve. 

Accelerator  uriote.  IR.  Sphincter  anj. 

Muicnlar  branchea   of  piidic  18.  Levator  ani. 
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inner  Bide  the  levator  ani  muscle,  which  slings  the  rectum, 
aod  has  an  oblique  direction  towards  the  middle  line ;  and 
on  the  <mter  side  the  obturator  intemus  lying  on  the 
internal  surface  of  the  thyroid  foramen.  Both  these 
muscles  are  covered  by  processes  of  fascia  derived  from 
the  pelvic  fascia;  that  covering  the  obturator  muscle 
being  called  the  obturcUor  fascia,  and  that  upon  the 
levator  ani  being  the  anal  fcucia  {see  diagram  of  pelvic 
fascia).  When  the  finger  is  pushed  into  this  space  it  is 
prevented  from  entering  the  pelvis  by  the  reflection  of 
this  fascia  upon  the  two  muscles. 

On  the  outer  side  of  the  space  and  behind  the  mai^n 
of  the  pubes  the  pudic  vessels  and  nerves  can  be  felt 
enclosed  in  a  tube  of  fascia,  and  it  is  here  that  the  artery 
can  be  effectually  compressed  in  cases  of  hssmorrhage  after 
lithotomy. 

Surgery. — The  tissues  in  the  ischio-rectal  fossa  are 
more  or  less  involved  in  the  several  forms  of  fistula  in 
ano^  and  the  sphincter  ani,  together  with  some  of  the  fat 
and  a  small  branch  of  artery,  will  be  divided  in  the 
ordinary  operation  for  the  cure  of  that  affection.  In  the 
operation  of  lateral  lithotomy  the  left  ischio-rectal  fossa 
is  cut  into,  and  care  has  to  be  taken  not  to  injure  the 
rectum  on  the  inner,  or  the  pudic  artery  on  the  outer,  side 
of  the  space. 

The  lievator  Ani  Muscle  (Fig.  73,  i8)  arises  within 
the  pelvis,  being  attached  to  the  back  of  the  os  pubis,  to 
the  spine  of  the  ischium,  and  to  the  pelvic  fascia  between 
those  points.  It  is  now  seen  at  its  insertion  into  the 
central  line  of  the  perinsQum,  where  it  meets  its  fellow  of 
the  opposite  side  both  in  front  of  and  behind  the  rectum  ; 
it  is  inserted  also  into  the  side  of  the  rectum  and  into 
the  anterior  surface  of  the  extremity  of  the  coccyx  with  the 
opposite  muscle. 

The  levator  ani  supports  the  pelvic  viscera,  and  when 
in  contraction,  tends  to  prevent  the  expulsion  of  their 
contents.    It  may  also  be  considered  as  an  eztraordir 
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By  separating  the  labia  the  dUoru  will  be  seen  at  the 
upper  part  of  the  yolva,  resembling  a  diminutive  penia  in 
appearance  and  structure,  and  having  a  small  and  ill-de- 
fined glans  and  prepuce. 

The  nymphce  or  labia  minora  extend  obliquely  down- 
wards from  each  side  of  the  clitoris,  being  connected  both 
with  the  organ  itself  and  its  prepuce,  and  being  lost  in 
the  labia  majora  and  wall  of  the  vagina  below. 

The  vestibule  is  a  triangular  interval  with  the  apex  at 
the  clitoris  and  the  base  at  the  orifice  of  the  vagina,  the 
sides  being  formed  by  the  nymphse.  An  inch  below  the 
clitoris  is  the  meatits  urinariut  which  is  slightly  promi- 
nent, and  is  placed  immediately  above  the  orifice  of  the 
vagina. 

The  entrance  of  the  vagina  may  be  more  or  less  occluded 
by  a  hymen,  which  is  a  reduplication  of  mucous  membrane, 
usually  of  a  crescentic  form  with  the  concave  border  up- 
wards. When  ruptured  it  forms  carunculoe  viyrtiformes, 
three  or  four  little  projections  from  the  vaginal  walL  On 
each  side  of  the  vagina  immediately  in  front  of  the  hymen, 
or  its  remains,  are  the  orifices  of  the  vulvo-vaginal  ff lands 
or  glands  of  Bartholin.  The  orifices  of  numerous  sebaceous 
follicles  will  also  be  found  scattered  over  the  vulva. 

The  true  perinceum  of  the  female  is  between  the  poste- 
rior commissure  of  the  labia  and  the  anal  orifice,  and  is 
from  an  inch  to  an  inch-and-a-half  long,  but  becomes  con- 
siderably elongated  during  labour.  The  finger  should  be 
introduced  into  the  vagina  to  ascertain  the  position  and 
condition  of  the  cervix  and  os  uteri. 

Boundaries  of  tbe  Peribnieum. — ^These  are  the  same  in 
both  sexes,  and  can  be  best  ascertained  by  placing  a  pel- 
vis, on  which  the  ligaments  are  preserved,  in  the  same 
position  as  the  subject,  when  the  space  under  examina- 
tion will  be  seen  to  correspond  with  the  inferior  aperture 
of  the  pelvis.  In  front  is  the  symphysis  pubis,  with  the 
divergent  rami  extending  to  the  tuberosities  of  the  ischia, 
which  form  the  lateral  boundaries.  Posteriorly  the  great 
sacro-sciatic  ligaments  extend  to  the  sacrum,  but  in  tbe 
recent  subject  the  margin  of  the  glutei  maximi  muscles 
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overlap  these  and  reach  to  the  coccyx,  which  is  the  pos- 
terior limit  of  the  space. 

The  perinseum  has  been  generally  considered  to  resemble 
the  heraldic  lozenge,  but  has  more  aptly  been  compared  to 
an  inverted  ace  of  hearts  (Thompson).  The  inferior  aper- 
ture of  the  pelvis  is  larger  in  the  female  than  in  the  male, 
but  considerable  variation  in  the  space  between  the  rami 
of  the  pubes  will  be  found  in  different  individuals. 

The  perinseal  space  may  be  conveniently  divided  into 
halves  by  a  line  passing  from  the  anterior  border  of  one 
tuberosity  of  the  ischium  to  the  other;  the  anterior  or 
urethral  half  containing  the  urino-genital  organs,  and  the 
posterior  or  rectal  half  the  lower  extremity  of  the  bowel. 

Posterior  Space  m  both  Sexes. 

[A  little  cotton-wool  is  to  be  introduced  into  the  rectum, 
and  the  anus  is  then  to  be  carefully  sewn  up,  the  stitches 
being  placed  as  near  the  white  line  mentioned  above  as 
possibia  A  transverse  incision  is  then  to  be  made  in 
front  of  the  anus  connecting  the  two  tuberosities,  and  a 
similar  one  across  the  lower  extremity  of  the  coccyx. 
These  are  to  be  joined  by  incisions  carried  round  the  anus 
as  near  the  sutures  as  possible,  and  the  skin  is  to  be  reflected 
on  each  side.] 

The  SpldBcter  AbI  (Fig.  73,  i6)  (external)  surrounds 
the  anus  and  is  close  beneath  the  skin.  It  consists  of 
two  symmetrical  halves,  which  are  attached  to  the  tip  of 
the  coccyx  behind,  and  meet  in  front  of  the  anus  at  the 
*  central  point  of  the  periueeum.*  The  exteraal  sphincter 
controls  the  lower  end  of  the  bowel  and  is  supplied  by 
the  inferior  hsBmorrhoidal  nerve,  and  by  a  branch  of  the 
fourth  sacral  nerve. 

The  Internal  Spblncter  cannot  be  seen  at  present.  It 
is  merely  a  thickened  band  of  the  uustriped  circular  fibres 
of  the  rectum,  and  differs  therefore  in  structure  from  the 
external  sphincter,  which  is  a  voluntary  muscle. 

[The  edge  of  the  gluteus  maximus  is  now  to  be  define^ 
since  it  forms  the  boundary  of  the  dissection  ;  it  will 
found  extending  obliquely  upwards  and  outwards  (in  f 
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Veins  corresponding  to  the  arteries  open  into  the  internal 
pudic  vein. 
The  Superficial  Peiineeal  Kerres  (Fig.  73)  are  ti70  in 

number,  and  are  branches  of  the  internal  pudic  nerve. 

The  external  OT  posterior  (3)  nerve  has  a  short  course  in 
the  ischio-rectal  fossa,  where  it  gives  a  branch  to  the  anna. 
It  then  pierces  the  reflection  of  the  deep  layer  of  superfi- 
cial  fascia,  and  gives  branches  to  the  scrotum,  forming  a 
junction  with  the  inferior  pudendal  nerve  of  Soemmenng. 

The  internal  or  anterior  (7)  nerve  accompanies  the  su- 
perficial perineeal  artery  either  over  or  under  the  trana- 
versus  perineei  muscle,  and  is  distributed  to  the  scrotam 
near  the  median  line,  where  it  unites  with  its  fellow  of  the 
opposite  side. . 

The  Inferior  Pudendal  Nerve  (Fig.  73,  i)  (Soemmer- 
ing)  is  a  branch  of  the  small  sciatic  nerve  which  pierces 
the  deep  fascia  of  the  thigh  about  an  inch  in  front  of  the 
tuberosity  of  the  ischium.  It  varies  a  good  deal  in  size 
and  distribution,  but  generally  runs  inwards  and  forwards 
to  the  scrotum  to  join  the  external  superficial  perinseal 
nerve. 

[The  superficial  vessels  and  nerves  are  to  be  turned 
aside  and  the  muscles  dissected  out.  The  accelerator 
urinsa  is  in  the  median  line,  the  erector  penis  parallel  to 
the  ramus  of  the  pubes,  and  the  transversus  perinsei 
crosses  between  them  ;  the  muscles  thus  bounding  a 
triangular  space  in  which  a  part  of  the  triangular  liga- 
ment is  seen.] 

Superficial  Muscles  of  tbe  Perinaeum. 

The  Accelerator  Urlnae  (Fig.  73,  8)  (ejaculator  so- 
minis)  is  a  single  muscle  composed  of  two  symmetrical 
halves  united  in  the  middle  line  by  a  delicate  fibrous 
raph^.  The  fibres  arise  from  the  central  point  of  the 
perinaeum  and  from  the  fibrous  raph6  in  the  middle  line, 
and  are  thus  inserted: — ^the  posterior  fibres  which  are 
nearly  transverse  in  their  direction,  overlie  the  bulb  and 
are  lost  upon  the  triangular  ligament ;  the  middle  fibres 
enclose  the  urethra  and  corpus  spongiosum ;  and  the  an- 
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terior  fibres  enclose  the  entire  penis  including  the  dorsal 
iressels. 

The  Erector  Penis  (Fig.  73,  lo)  covers  the  cms  penis 
on  th.e  ramus  of  the  os  pubis.  It  arises  from  the  anterior 
and  inner  surface  of  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium,  and  also 
from  the  ramus  of  the  ischium,  and  ends  in  an  aponeurosis 
which  is  inserted  into  the  sides  of  the  crus  penis. 

The  Transrersus  Periniel  (Fig.  73,  14)  yaries  in  size, 
and  xnaj  be  divided  into  two  slips.  It  arises  from  the 
inner  side  of  the  ramus  of  the  ischium,  and  meets  its 
fellow  muscle  of  the  opposite  side  in  the  central  point  of 
the  perinseum,  where  it  is  also  blended  with  the  fibres  of 
the  accelerator  urinse  and  sphincter  ani. 

The  action  of  the  accelerator  is  to  expel  the  contents  of 

the  urethra  hy  its  sudden  and  spasmodic  contraction.    It 

is  not  put  in  action  duiing  the  greater  part  of  the  act  of 

micturition;  but  when  the  flow  of  urine  has  ceased,  it 

serves  to  eject  the  small  remaining  portion,  or  may  be 

used  to  arrest  the  flow  of  urine  suddenly,  when  its  action 

gives  rise  to  considerable  pain.    Its  action  during  coition 

is  expressed   by  the  name  ejaculator  seminis,  and  its 

anterior  fibres  assist  materially  in  producing  erection  of 

the  penis  by  compressing  the  dorsal  vein.     The  erector 

penis  assists  somewhat  in  the  production  of  erection,  by 

compressing  the  corpus  cavemosum. 

Bluscalar  Kcrves  (Fig.  73,  9).  Passing  either  over  or 
through  the  trans  versus  perinsei  muscle  will  be  found 
branches  of  the  pudic  nerve,  which  arise  from  it  either 
separately  or  in  common  with  the  anterior  superficial 
perinsoal  nerve.  These  branches  are  distributed  to  the 
muscles  of  the  perinseum,  and  a  good-sized  branch  may  be 
followed  through  the  fibres  of  the  accelerator  urinae  to  the 
bulb  of  the  urethra  (bulbo-urethral  nerve  of  Cruveilhier), 

Surgery, — The  triangular  space  enclosed  by  the  three 
superficial  muscles,  and  of  which  the  floor  is  formed  by 
the  triangular  ligament  or  deep  perinaeal  fascia,  is  im- 
portant surgically  as  being  the  point  to  which  the  knife 
reaches  in  the  incision  for  lateral  lithotomy.    In  the  first 
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incision  the  surgeon  cuts  freely  through  the  supeifidftl 
structures,  dividing  the  superficial  perinsal  and  inferior 
hsemorrhoidal  vessels  and  nerves,  and  aiming  at  the  lower 
part  of  this  space,  at  which  point  the  finger  will  feel  some- 
what indistinctly  the  staff  in  the  urethra.  The  deeper 
incision  necessarily  divides  the  transverse  muscle  and 
artery,  together  with  the  lower  part  of  the  triangular 
ligament,  and  enables  the  operator  to  reach  the  staff  in 
the  membranous  portion  of  the  urethra. 

It  should  be  noticed  how  the  small  space  between  the 
anus  and  the  bulb  of  the  urethra  can  be  increased  by 
drawing  the  whole  penis  upwards ;  this  fact  is  of  im« 
portance  in  relation  to  median  lithotomy,  which  is  per- 
formed in  this  space,  and  in  which  operation  there  is  some 
risk  of  wounding  the  bulb.  It  is  obvious  that  any  catting 
operation  in  the  median  line  of  the  perineeum  would  be 
accompanied  by  but  little  haemorrhage  until  the  vascular 
structure  of  the  bulb  or  corpus  spongiosum  urethrsB  was 
reached. 

[The  accelerator  urinsB  is  to  be  divided  in  the  middle 
line  and  dissected  from  the  bulb  beneath  and  from  the 
triangular  ligament,  but  its  anterior  fibres  must  not  be 
interfered  with.  The  transversus  perinsei  is  to  be  re- 
moved, and  the  erector  penis  detached  from  the  bone  with 
the  cms  penis,  which  will  be  seen  to  be  a  vascular  body 
attached  to  the  ramus  of  the  pubes  for  nearly  an  inch. 
This  is  to  be  drawn  forward,  a  branch  of  artery  going  to  it 
being  carefully  preserved;  the  triangular  ligament  will 
then  be  exposed.] 

The  posterior  part  of  the  Corpus  Sponslosiim  VreOurm 

(Fig.  74,  6)  will  be  seen  to  be  a  dark,  vascular  body,  which 
expands  to  form  the  bulb  immediately  in  front  of  the 
triangular  ligament. 

The  Balli  is  slightly  expanded  from  side  to  side,  and 
consists  of  two  halves  imited  by  a  delicate  septum  of 
fibrous  tissue.  It  is  closely  connected  with  the  triangular 
ligament  with  which  its  delicate  fibrous  covering  is  con- 
tinuous. 

~~  ^  TrfanffalAr  laffament  of  the  urethra  or  Beep 
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(Fig.  74,  8)  is  a  strong  process  of  fibrous 
tissue  stretching  across  the  pubic  arch,  being  attached  to 
tlie  rami  of  the  pubes  and  ischium  on  each  side  behind 
^^he  crura  penis. 

rrhe  apex  of  the  ligament  is  connected  with  the  sub- 
piibic  ligament)  and  the  base  has  been  seen  to  be  con- 
tiouous  with  the  deep  layer  of  superficial  fascia  which 
tixms  around  the  transversus  perinsei ;  but  it  is  also  con- 
nected with  the  central  point  of  the  perinseum  and  is 
continuous  with  the  anal  fascia  over  the  levator  ani 
mttscle  (p.  185). 

About  an  inch  below  the  pubes  the  urethra  perforates 
tlie  triangular  ligament,  with  which  it  is  inseparably 
\mited,  and  above  this  point  are  the  openings  for  the 
dorsal  vessels  and  nerves  of  the  penis,  the  vein  being  in 
the  median  line  with  the  artery  and  nerve  on  each  side. 

[It  is  advisable  not  to  proceed  any  further  with  the 
dissection  of  the  Uft  side  of  the  perinaeum,  in  order  that  a 
good  side  view  of  this  region  may  be  obtained  in  a  subse- 
quent dissection.  On  the  right  side  the  triangular  liga- 
ment is  to  be  carefully  detached  from  the  bone  and  from 
its  attachments  below,  and  turned  towards  the  median 
line ;  the  bulb  should  aJso  be  drawn  over  to  the  left  side 
with  the  hooks,  so  as  to  increase  the  space  brought  into 
view  as  much  as  possible.] 

Fmrts  lielilnd  tbe  TrlaniralaF  lilsament.* — These 
are,  the  deep  muscles  of  the  perinseum  ;  the  membranous 
portion  of  the  urethra;  Cowper's  glands;  the  termina- 
tions of  the  pudic  artery  and  nerve ;  the  artery  to  the 
bulb ;  and  the  dorsal  vein  of  the  penis.  Posterior  to  these 
is  the  pelvic  fascia  continuous  with  the  capsule  of  the 
prostate. 

Deep  Miucles. — ^Muscular  fibres  having  a  transverse  di- 
rection but  varying  considerably  in  size  and  distinctness, 

*  The  triangnlar  ligament  of  the  urethra  is  by  some  authors  said 
to  consiBt  of  two  layers,  the  anterior  being  the  deep  perinieal  fascia, 
and  the  posterior  the  pelvic  fascia.  In  that  case  the  structures  here 
enumerated  must  be  considered  as  lying  between  the  layers  of  the 
triangular  ligament. 
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vill  be  Been  od  the  removal  of  the  triAngnlar  ligRmBat. 
Theae  form  the  oompr«aaor  urethra,  but  the  lower  part 
when  Tery  distinct  m&y  be  called  the  deep  tnutavene 
muscle. 

Fig.   74. 


The  CempresMr  vel  ConatrteWr  ITrethne  (Fig.  74,  9) 
(Quthiie's  nuscld)  ariaei  from  the  posterior  aspect  of  the 
ramua  of  the  pubea,  and  dividea  into  two  slips  which  run 
inwards  tranflveraely  to  enclose  the  membranoua  pottioQ 
of  the  urethra,  meeting  the  opposite  muscle  in  ft  median 
raph£,  and  being  eipaoded  upon  the  whole  length  of  this 
portion  of  the  canal.    Circular  muscular  fibres  surround 


P%.  74. — Deep  disseotion  of  the  male  perinsnm,  tbe  tiianpiUr 


ligament  being  removed  on  it 
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I  right  aide  (drawn  bj  J.  t.Gny). 
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<.  Triangulai  ligament. 


n  of  Cowper's  gland 
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the  znembraDous  urethra  beneath  the  compressor,  but 
these  are  involuntary,  and  continuous  with  the  muscular 
fibres  of  tbe  prostate  (Ellis). 

Belli  nd  the  lower  portion  of  this  muscle  near  the 
middle  line  is  situate  one  of  Cowper's  glands  (10),  and  the 
muscle  may  conceal  the  artery  to  the  bulb  if  it  should 
arise  lower  than  usual. 

The  Deep  Transrerse  Muscle  is  generally  merely  the 
lower  portion  of  the  preceding  muscle,  which  meets  its 
fellow^  of  the  opposite  side  in  the  median  line  below  the 
uretbra. 

[Tbe  muscular  fibres  are  to  be  divided  near  the  urethra 
in  order  to  see  one  of  Cowper's  glands,  and  the  pudic  ar- 
tery and  nerve  with  their  branches  are  to  be  followed  out.] 

Gowper'8  Glands  are  close  to  the  membranous  portion 
of  tbe  urethra,  one  being  on  each  side  of  the  median  line. 
^lacb  gland  resembles  a  dried  pea  in  size  and  shape,  but 
consists  of  numerous  minute  lobules.  Although  the  gland 
is  so  close  to  the  membranous  urethra,  the  duct  opens 
into  the  bulbous  portion  of  the  canal,  being  nearly  an 
inch  long  and  perforating  the  floor  of  the  urethra  very 
obliquely. 

The  membranous  portion  of  the  urethra  will  be  more 
satisfactorily  examined  afterwards  than  in  the  present  dis- 
section, but  opportunity  should  be  taken  to  feel  the  staff 
in  the  urethra  at  this  point,  since  it  is  where  that  tube 
would  be  opened,  on  the  left  side,  in  the  operation  of 
lateral  lithotomy,  or  in  the  middle  line  in  the  median 
operation. 

The  Pndlc  Artery  (Fig.  75, 9)  will  be  found  under  cover 
of  the  pubic  arch.  It  ascends  behind  the  triangular  liga- 
ment and,  after  giving  off  the  artery  to  the  bulb  and  the 
artery  to  the  corpus  cavemosum,  ends  in  the  dorsal  artery 
of  the  penis. 

The  Artery  to  tbe  Bulb  (Fig.  74,  7)  is  a  good-sized 
branch,  which  is  generally  above  the  level  of  the  compressor 
urethrse  muscle.  It  passes  transversly  inwards  to  supply 
the  bulb,  to  reach  which  it  has  to  pierce  the  triangular 

o 
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with  the  fascia  of  the  hody  generally,  flDd  oBuaQy  cc 
mui^h  fat,  formiag  tbe  labiiitu. 

The  deep  layer  ol  superficial  fascia  is  not  bi 
marked  aa  in  tlie  male,  but  baa  the  same  conuectivns. 


Fig.  7G.— TLe  ftjrale  perit 
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B  continuous  with  the  deep  feiscia  of  the  groin,  and  is 
ittaclied.  on  each  side  to  the  front  of  the  rami  of  the 
luhea  and  ischiam,  nearly  to  the  tuberosity.  It  then 
makes  a  'toim  around  the  transversus  perinsei  muscle  on 
eacli  side,  and  joins  the  deep  perinseal  fascia  or  triangular 
ligament,  forming  at  the  border  of  the  transversus  muscle 
the  isctiio-perinsBal  ligament  of  Savage.    (Fig.  77,  15.) 

Oaring  to  the  position  of  the  vulva,  the  deep  layer  of 
superficial  fascia  is  divided  in  the  middle  line  and  becomes 
continxTous  with  the  sheath  of  the  vagina  ;  and  thus  also 
the  ponch  between  the  deep  layer  of  superficial  fascia  and 
the  triangular  ligament  (p.  187)  is  divided  in  the  female 
into  t^^o  parts,  which  have  been  named  pudendal  or  vidvo- 
scrotcU  sacs  of  Broca. 

CThe  deep  layer  of  superficial  fascia  is  to  be  removed, 
and  the  superficial  perinaeal  vessels  and  nerves  dissected 
out.] 

The    Superficial    Perlneeal    Artery    (artery    of    the 

labium)  (Fig.  76,  5)  is  larger  than  in  the  male.    It  is  a 

branch  of  the  internal  pudic  artery,  and  arises  under  cover 

of  the  ramus  of  the  ischium  to  run  forwards  and  inwards. 

It  enters  the  pouch  of  fascia  by  piercing  the  lower  border 

of  the  triangular  ligament,  and  then  passes  over  or  under 

the  transversus  perinsei  muscle  to  supply  the  superficial 

muscles  of  the  perinsBum  and  the  labium. 

The  Transverse  Artery  (Fig.  76,  4)  is  a  branch  of  the 
internal  pudic  arising  immediately  in  front  of  or  with  the 
preceding  vessel.  It  runs  towards  the  median  line  close 
to  the  transversus  muscle,  and  anastomoses  with  the 
opposite  arteiy  and  with  the  neighbouring  branches. 
Veins  corresponding  to  the  arteries  open  into  the  internal 
pudic  vein. 

The  Saperfldal  Perinaeal  Nerves  (Fig.  76)  are  two 
in  number  and  are  branches  of  the  internal  pudic  nerve. 
The  internal  (13)  nerve  runs  upwards  and  inwards, 
entering  the  pouch  of  fascia  and  being  distributed  to  the 
posterior  part  of  the  vulva. 
The  external  (14)  nerve  is  larger,  and  is  distribut**^ 
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the  superficial  muscles  of  the  perinsBum,  forming  a  junc- 
tion with  the  inferior  pudendal  nerve  of  Soemmering. 

The  Inferior  Pudendal  Nerve  (Soemmering)  (Fig.  76, 
1 6)  is  a  branch  of  the  small  sciatic  nerve  which  pierces 
the  deep  fascia  of  the  thigh  about  an  inch  in  front  of  the 
tuberosity  of  the  ischium.  It  is  usually  of  small  size  in 
the  female,  and  runs  upwards  and  inwards  to  join  the  ei- 
ternal  superficial  perinseal  nerve. 

[The  superficial  vessels  and  nerves  are  to  be  tamed 
aside  and  the  muscles  dissected  out.  The  muscles  are 
much  less  distinct  than  in  the  male  perinseum,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  trace  all  their  fibres  without  maceration  and 
preparation,  which  it  is  impracticable  for  the  student  to 
undertake ;  he  will  be  able  to  make  out  sufficient  how- 
ever to  assist  materially  in  following  the  descriptioD.J 

The  Superficial  Muscles  (Figs.  76  and  77)  of  the  female 

perinaeum  closely  resemble  those  of  the  male,  with  the 
exception  that  the  two  portions  of  the  central  muscle 
(corresponding  to  the  accelerator  urinae)  are  separated  by 
the  vulva.  On  each  side  therefore  of  the  vulva  will  be 
found  the  compressor  bulbi ;  lying  on  the  ramus  of  the 
pubes,  the  erector  clitoridis ;  and,  passing  from  the  tuber 
ischii  to  the  central  point  of  the  perinaeum,  the  trans- 
versus  perinaei. 

The  Compressor  Bnlbl  Yaslnae   (sphincter  vaginae) 
(Fig.  77,  6)  arises  from  the  central  point  of  the  perinaeum 
(where  two  or  three  of  its  superficial  fibres  are  prolonged 
into  the  sphincter  ani) ;   also  from  the  reflection  of  the 
deep  layer  of  superficial  fascia  (ischio-perinaeal  ligament  of 
Savage)  for  nearly  an  inch,  thus  overlapping  a  portion  of 
the  transversus.     The  fibres  of  the  muscle  are  divisible 
into  three  sets  corresponding  to  those  of  the  accelerator 
urinae  of  the  male.      The  anterior  fibres  pass  forward  on 
each  side  of  the  vulva  to  meet  those  of  the  opposite 
muscle  upon  the  clitoris,  and  to  be  partially  inserted  into 
the  sheath  of  the  clitoris  ;  the  middle  fibres  pass  beneath 
the  clitoris  and  over  the  great  veins  upon  the  urethra, 
which  are  analogous   to  the  corpus  spongiosum  of  the 
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male,  meeting  those  of  the  oppoaite  aide ;    the  posterior 
fibres  p«uB  on  to  the  triangular  lignmeot  (Savage). 

The  Erector  CIlMridto  (Fig.  77,  i)  resembles  the 
erector  peois  in  the  male,  e-ad  though  tkctiutUy  smBller  iu 
size,  bears  a  much  Ini^er  proportion  to  its  organ  than 
that  muscle.  It  anW  from  the  front  of  the  tuber  ischii, 
and  is  inaerttd  on  the  aides  of  the  crus  cHtoridia. 

The  Trmnsversiis  Perliuel  (Fig.  77,  lo)  ariiet  broadly 
from  the  inner  side  of  the  ramus  of  the  ischium,  and  meets 
its  fellow  muscle  of  the  opposite  side  in  the  centLral  point 


I.  Clitoris. 

!.  Erector  cUtoridie. 

3.  JmiTay's  muscle. 

i.  Kolli  of  y«gina. 

b.  TiHuTsranaperiDiBi  (reflected). 

6.  Coapreuor  bulbl  (spliincter). 

T.  Coiutrictor  vaginie. 

«.  Gland  of  Bar  tiiolin. 


10.  Superficial  tranaveraoe. 

11.  Pn^terior  Injerof  triangular 

li^ment. 
13.  Sphincter  aai. 

15.  Trianpilar  ligament, 

16.  Ischio- perianal  ligament. 
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of  the  pei-inssum,  where  it  is  bleoded  witH  the  fibres  of 
the  compressor  bulbi  and  sphincter  ani,  and  the  deep 
sphincter  vagmsd. 

[The  compressor  bulbi  is  to  be  divided  at  its  origin  and 
turned  up,  being  dissected  from  the  bulb  of  the  vagina 
beneath  and  from  the  triangular  ligament.  The  traos- 
versus  ])erinoBi  is  to  be  removed,  and  the  erector  clitoridis 
detached  from  the  bone  with  the  cms  clitoridis,  which 
will  be  seen  to  be  a  vascular  body  attached  to  the  ramus 
of  the  pubes  for  half  an  inch.  This  is  to  be  drawn  for- 
ward, a  branch  of  artery  going  to  it  being  preserved  ;  and 
the  triangular  ligament  will  be  exposed.] 

The  Balli  of  tbe  Yastna  (Fig.  77,  4)  (bulbus  veatibnlt 
of  Kobelt)  corresponds  precisely  to  one  half  of  the  boib 
of  the  male.  It  is  a  vascular  body  placed  on  the  side  of 
the  orifice  of  the  vagina,  and  enclosed  in  a  sheath  of  fascia 
derived  from  the  triangular  ligament  or  deep  perinaeal 
fascia.  Each  bulb  is  about  an  inch  long,  and  is  com- 
posed of  a  plexus  of  veins  which  communicate  with  the 
great  veins  of  the  clitoris. 

The  Trianffiilar  lAgBment  (Fig.  77,  13)  or  Deep 
Perinseal  fascia  resembles  that  of  the  male,  and  is  a  strong 
process  of  fibrous  tissue  stretching  across  the  pubic  arch, 
being  attached  to  the  rami  of  the  pubes  and  ischium  on 
each  side  behind  the  crura  clitoridis.  It  is  perforated  by 
the  urethra  and  by  the  vagina,  with  the  coats  of  which  it 
is  firmly  incorporated ;  it  gives  passage  also  to  the  ter- 
minal branches  of  the  pudic  arteries  and  nerves,  as  in  the 
male,  and  to  the  large  veins  of  the  clitoris  and  bulbn 
which  pass  to  the  plexus  on  the  neck  of  the  bladder. 

[The  triangular  ligament  is  to  be  carefully  detached 
from  the  bone  and  removed,  when  the  deep  muscles  and 
the  terminal  branches  of  the  pudic  artery  and  nerve  are 
to  be  dissected.] 

The  Deep  Blascles*  are  the  Deep  Transverse,  the  Con- 
strictor of  the  Vagina,  and  Jarjavay's  muscle. 

*  For  the  preparations  from  which  these  descriptions  are  made,  I 
am  indebted  to  Dr.  Savage,  who  has  most  liberally  placed  at  my 
disposal  all  his  researches  on  the  female  perinaeum,  by  which  he  has 
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*Flie  Heep  Transrerse  Musele  (Fig.  77,  9)  cirisea  from 
tike  ramus  of  the  ischium  and  passes  to  the  ceDtral  point 
o£  ±he  perinseum,  where  it  meets  its  fellow  of  the  opposite 
si<le. 

The  Constrtetor  of  tbe  Yairlna  (Sphincter?)  (Fig.  77, 
7 )  consists  of  a  few  fibres  which  arise  from  the  central 
point  of  the  perinsBum,  and  ascend  to  meet  the  muscle  of 
t^lxe  opposite  side  over  the  urethra.  It  is  joined  by  the 
following  muscle. 

Jaitlavay's  Muscle  (depressor  urethraB,  Santorini)  (Fig. 
77,  3)  arises  from  the  ramus  of  the  ischium  close  to  the 
deep  transverse  muscle,  and  sometimes  united  with  it. 
It  runs  upwards  and  inwards  to  join  the  fibres  of  the  con- 
strictor, and  also  to  join  its  fellow-muscle  over  the 
urethra. 

Involuntary  circular  fibres  surround  the  whole  length 
of  the  female  urethra. 

The  Glands  of  BartboUn  (Fig.  77,  8)  correspond  to 
Cowper's  glands  in  the  male.  Each  gland  is  of  the  size 
of  a  small  bean,  and  is  situated  behind  the  triangular  liga- 
ment opposite  the  lower  border  of  the  bulb.  The  minute 
duct  of  each  gland  opens  on  the  mucous  surface  of  the 
vagina^  about  half  an  inch  from  the  oriQce  and  in  front  of 
the  hymen. 

Pudle  Artery  and  Nerve  (Fig.  76).  The  terminations 
of  the  pudic  artery  and  nerve  in  the  female  correspond 
closely  to  those  of  the  male,  but  are  much  smaller.  The 
artery  lies  under  cover  of  the  ramus  of  the  pubes  with 
the  nerve,  and  gives  off  an  artery  to  the  bulb,  to  the  cius 
clitoridis,  and  the  dorsal  artery  of  the  clitoris. 

The  artery  of  the  bulb  (8)  runs  transversely  inwards, 
and  terminates  in  the  bulb  of  the  vagina. 

been  ^tabled,  to  confirm  ia  great  measure  the  observations  of 
LuBchka.  Tbe  accompanying  drawing  of  the  deep  muscles  was 
made  under  Dr.  Savage's  own  superintendence,  and  I  believe  ac- 
curately represents  the  muscles  as  they  will  be  found  in  a  favourable 
subject  after  maceration  and  careful  manipulation  with  needles,  etc., 
but  it  will  be  impossible  for  the  student  to  find  more  than  indications 
of  their  existence  in  his  ordinarv  dissection. 
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The  wtieTy  to  the  crus  dUoridis  (9)  is  very  small  and  is 
lost  in  that  organ. 

The  dorsal  artery  of  the  clitoris  (7)  reaches  the  dorsum 
of  the  organ  with  the  corresponding  nerve. 

The  Dorsal  Vein  of  the  clitoris  is  of  large  size,  and 
passes  backwards  to  open  into  the  great  veins  around  ihe 
neck  of  the  bladder. 

The  Pudic  Nerve  (ii)  gives  off  muscular  branches  (i»), 
and  ends  in  the  dorsal  nerve  of  the  clitoris  (18),  ^which 
bears  a  much  larger  proportion  to  that  organ  than  the 
corresponding  nerve  of  the  penis. 

[The  flaps  of  skin  should  be  carefully  fastened  together 
with  stitches  before  the  body  is  moved  from  its  position.] 

»  Dissection  op  the  Abdominal  Wall. 

The  dissection  of  the  Perineeum  having  been  completed, 
the  student  should  proceed  to  examine  the  abdominal 
wall,  the  condition  of  which  will  vary  considerably  in 
different  subjects.  In  a  fat  subject  the  wall  of  the  abdo- 
men will  be  smooth  and  uniform,  but  in  a  thin  muscular 
subject  the  prominences  of  the  muscles  will  be  readily 
recognized.  In  all  bodies  the  umbilicus  will  be  seen  in 
the  median  line  about  midway  between  the  pubes  and  the 
ensiform  cartilage  of  the  sternum,  and  it  should  be  noted 
whether  there  is  any  protusion  at  this  point  constituting 
an  exomphalos  or  umbilical  hernia.  The  median  line  will 
be  found  to  be  slightly  depressed,  corresponding,  as  will 
be  afterwards  seen,  to  the  linea  alba,  and  it  is  here,  below 
the  umbilicus,  that  the  operation  of  paracentesis  or 
tapping  the  abdomen  is  performed. 

On  each  side  of  the  median  line  and  parallel  to  it  is 
the  prominence  caused  by  the  rectus  abdominis  muscle, 
and  occasionally  the  markings  in  that  muscle  known  as 
the  lineoe  transversce  can  be  seen  through  the  skin.  Im- 
mediately above  the  pubes  and  close  to  the  median  line 
is  occasionally  seen  the  prominence  of  the  pyramidalis 
muscle  on  each  side.  The  pubic  bone  will  be  recognized 
with  the  finger,  which  should  be  carried  outwards  to  the 
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spine  of  the  pubes,  to  which  Poupart's  ligament  is  at- 
tached. The  ligament  being  traced  out  will  be  followed 
along  the  fold  of  the  groin  to  the  anterior  superior 
spinous  process  of  the  ilium,  from  which  the  iliac  crest 
passes  backwards.  On  the  sides  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
thorax  the  interdigitations  of  the  obliquus  extemus  with 
the  serratiis  magnus  may  be  seen  through  the  skin  in  a 
well-developed  subject. 

The   condition  of  the  abdominal  rings  and  inguinal 
canal  should  be  carefully  examined  before  the  skin  is 
removed.     If  the  spermatic  cord  be  traced  up  from  the 
testis  it  may  be  felt  to  disappear  through  an  opening 
known  as  the  external  abdominal  ring,  and  even  in  a  per- 
fectly well-formed  subject  the  forefinger  can  be  passed 
into  the  ring  with  tolerable  facility,  if  pushed  up  from 
below,  carrying  the  scrotum  before  it.    In  a  subject  with 
a  tendency  to  hernia  the  finger  can  be  carried  along  the 
ioguinal  canal  to  the  internal  abdominal  ring,  or,  if  a 
rupture  actually  exists,  may  be  passed  into  the  abdominal 
cavity,  pushing  before  it  the  loose  skin.    If  any  tumor  of 
the  scrotum  should  happen  to  be  present  it  should  be 
carefully  examined  and  its  nature  diagnosed,  with  a  view 
to  confirmation  by  subsequent  examination. 

In  the  female,  the  abdominal  ring  is  usually  of  small 
size,  and  generally  too  contracted  to  admit  the  finger,  but 
niay  be  enlarged  by  a  hernia.  The  projection  above  the 
pubes  which  is  covered  with  hair  and  known  as  the  mona 
Veneri8  is  due  simply  to  a  development  of  fat  in  the 
superficial  fascia  at  this  point.  The  skin  of  the  abdomen 
of  women  who  have  borne  children  is  marked  by  numerous 
small  white  scars,  the  result  of  its  over-distension  during 
pregnancy. 

Percussion  and  palpation  should  be  carefully  practised 
in  order  to  make  out  the  limits  of  the  principal  organs  of 
the  abdomen  before  the  dissection  is  begun,  and  the 
student  is  referred  to  Fig.  90,  on  which  the  position  of 
the  several  viscera  is  shown  in  health,  but  from  which 
considerable  variations  may  be  expected.  The  presence 
of  fluid  in  the  peritoneal  cavity  may  be  ascertained  by  the 
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Fig.  78. 


>s  of  the  abdaminBl  wBll  (from  Hinchfeld  and 

L«vei1l€). 
(cut).  6.  Section  of  obliqunB  eiteniDS. 
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lea.  9.  9.  Ninth  daiul  nerrt. 

'■  10,  ID.  Teadi  dorsal  uen-e. 
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production  of  fluctuation  between  the  hands  applied  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  abdomen. 

[In  order  to  dissect  the  abdominal  wall  it  is  necessary 
±o  distend  the  abdomen  fully  with  air.  To  do  this,  a 
xi&rrow  knife  should  be  thrust  through  the  umbiUcus  into 
tlie  peritoneal  cavity,  and  a  blowpipe  be  inserted  A  cir- 
cular incision  is  then  to  be  made  through  the  skin  round 
t;be  lunbilious,  and  a  piece  of  whipcord  tied  round 
t^lie  blowpipe  and  in  the  groove  cut  in  the  skin.  When 
'tlie  abdomen  has  been  fiiUy  distended,  the  blowpipe  is  to 
'l>e  withdrawn  and  the  opening  carefully  secured. 

One  incision  is  to  be  carried  from  the  ensiform  carti- 
lage to  the  pubes  (avoiding  the  umbilicus),  and  another  at 
right  angles  to  it  along  the  crest  of  the  ilium  and  from 
tlie  anterior  superior  spine  of  the  ilium  to  the  middle 
line.  A  third  at  the  level  of  the  ensiform  cartilage  is  to 
reach  well  back  to  the  loins.  The  skin  is  then  to  be  re- 
flected from  the  median  line  by  these  incisions.] 

The  Superficial  Fascia  in  this  region  resembles  that 
throughout  the  body,  but  is  sometimes  much  loaded 
with  fat ;  it  is  to  be  reflected  by  the  same  incisions  as  the 
skin,  and  in  doing  this  there  will  be  found  in  it  the  termi- 
nations of  the  cutaneous  nerves. 

The  Cutaneous  Nerves  (Fig.  78)  consist  of  two  sets, 
anterior  and  lateral.  The  anterior  nerves,  which  are  very 
small,  will  be  found  in  two  rows,  one  close  to  the  linea 
alba,  and  the  other  piercing  the  tendon  of  the  external 
oblique  two  inches  from  the  median  line ;  the  lateral 
branches  will  be  found  of  greater  length,  running  along 
the  fibres  of  the  same  muscle  and  also  giving  a  few  small 
twigs  backwards.  Both  sets  are  derived  from  the  dorsal 
spinal  nerves.  About  two  inches  behind  the  anterior 
spine  of  the  ilium  and  half  an  inch  above  the  crest  will  be 

11,  11.  Eleventh  dorsal  nerve.  15.  Anterior  cntaneoos  branch  of 

12,  12.  Twelfth  dorsal  nerve.  ilio-inguinal. 

13.  Lateral  cutaneous  branch  of      16.  Ilio  -  hypogastric   and  ilio- 

first  lambar  (ilio-hypogas-  inguinal  nerves. 

trie).  17.  Lateral  cutaneous  branch  of 

14.  Anterior  cutaneous  branch  of  second  intercostal  nerve. 

ilio-hypogastric  18.  Lateral  cutaneous  branch  of 

intercostal  nerve. 
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fouiid  the  lateral  cutaneous  brauch  of  the  last  dorsal 
nerve,  and  close  upon  the  crest  of  the  bone  a  little  pos- 
terior to  the  preceding  nerve  will  be  seen  the  iliac  brandi 
of  the  ilio-hypogastric  nerve  (let  lumbar),  both  of  them 
going  to  the  buttock. 

Accompanying  the  nerves  will  be  found  (in  a  well- 
injected  body  only)  small  branches  of  arteries  derived 
from  the  intercostal,  internal  mammary,  and  epigaBtric 
arteries. 

[The  external  oblique  muscle  is  to  be  cleaned,  the  dis- 
sector beginning  from  below  on  the  right  side,  and  from 
above  on  the  left,  and  taking  care  not  to  remove  its  tendon 
near  the  median  line  by  mistake.  The  interdigitations 
with  the  serratus  magnus  and  latissimus  dorsi  are  to  be 
carefully  defined.] 

The  •bllQuas  Extemus  (Fig.  1, 12)  has  its  origin  from 
the  outer  surfaces  of  the  eight  lower  ribs,  and  thus  inter- 
digitates  with  the  serratus  magnus  by  five  points  above, 
and  with  the  latissimus  dorsi  by  three  points  below.  Its 
fibres  pass  obliquely  downwards  and  forwards  towards  the 
middle  line,  except  the  posterior  ones  which  pass  ver- 
tically to  the  crest  of  the  ilium. 

[In  order  to  see  the  whole  of  the  insertion  of  this 
muscle  it  will  be  necessary  to  continue  the  dissection  by 
reflecting  the  triangle  of  skin  left  upon  the  groin.] 

The  Superfldal  Fascia  of  the  Groin  (Fig.  79)  differs 
from  that  over  the  abdomen  in  being  divisible  into  two 
layers — superficial  and  deep. 

The  superficial  layer  of  swperficial  fascia  (a)  resembles 
that  found  elsewhere,  but  the  deep  layer  (6)  (Scarpa's 
iTascia)  is  more  membranous,  and  is  attached  firmly  to  the 
fascia  lata  of  the  thigh  a  little  below  Poupart's  ligament, 
thus  preventing  any  urine  which  may  have  been  infil- 
trated into  the  tissues  from  passing  down  the  thigh. 

Saperfldal  Vessels  antf  Nerves  (Fig.  79). — ^Between  the 
layers  of  superficial  fascia  will  be  found  three  small  branches 
of  the  femoral  artery  with  their  accompanying  veins. 


SOPSBFiaAIi  V 


«■  Sttparflcial  layer  of  ftBci«<re- 
fl«ctad). 

*■  DeqjCT  lajBT  of  fascia  (re- 
filled) (ibe  aapeificial 
vesula  being  left  attached 
to  the  enUrnal  oblique). 

c.  In^aHj  lyinpliatic  f^IandB. 

'''  Sapuflcial  circomflex  iliac 
•rteiy. 

'-  Snpeiflcial  epigaatrlc  artaiy. 


g.   Foapart'B  ligament. 
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The  tuperficial  circumflexa  ilii  {d)  runs  outwards  about 
the  level  of  Foupai*t's  ligament  to  the  anterior  supenor 
spine ;  the  superficial  epigastric  {e)  runs  upwards  for  4 
short  distance  on  the  abdominal  wall ;  and  the  superior 
external  pudic  (/)  runs  over  the  spermatic  cord  to  the 
scrotum.  Upon,  or  a  little  below,  Poupart's  ligameat  wili 
be  found  two  or  three  glands  which  receive  the  lyznph*- 
tics  from  the  penis  and  scrotum. 

The  tendon  of  the  obliquus  extemus  being  expoaed,  4 
nerve  will  be  found  piercing  it  about  two  inches  above  the 
pubes — the  iHo-hypogastriCj  from  the  1st  lumbar;  and 
another  may  be  traced  upon  the  spermatic  cord — ^the  Uio- 
inguinal  {n)  also  from  the  1st  lumbar  (Fig.  78). 

Insertion  of  •bUquits  Extemus  (Fig.  79).~l8tt  the  an- 
terior  half  of  the  outer  lip  of  the  crest  of  the  ilium ;  2nd, 
the  whole  length  of  Poupart's  ligament,  i.e,  from  the  an- 
terior spine  of  the  ilium  to  the  spine  of  the  pubes ;  3rd. 
the  front  of  the  crest  of  the  pubes ;  and  4th,  the  whoi^ 
length  of  the  linea  alba,  i.e.,  from  the  ensiform  cartilage 
to  the  pubes.  In  addition  to  these  larger  insertions  there 
are  two  small  ones  which  cannot  be  defined  in  the  present 
stage,  viz.,  into  the  ilio-pectineal  line  (forming  Gimbemat's 
ligament)  and  into  the  crest  of  the  pubes  of  the  opposite 
side  forming  the  triangular  fascia. 

Immediately  above  the  pubes  the  spermatic  cord  (or  th^ 
round  ligameat  of  the  uterus  in  the  female)  will  be  seen 
to  emerge  from  the  tendon,  the  opening  being  obscured 
by  the  intercolumnar  or  spermatic  fascia  which  must  be 
removed  to  expose  the  abdominal  ring. 

The  External  Abdominal  Riny  (Fig.  79,  i)  is  merely 
a  slit  in  the  external  oblique  tendon  placed  obliquely  im- 
mediately above  the  spine  of  the  pubes.  In  the  healthy  sub- 
ject it  is  triangular  with  the  base  downwards,  being  about  an 
inch  in  length  and  half  an  inch  across,  and  its  boundaries 
have  been  named  the  pillars  or  columns  of  the  ring.  It 
will  be  observed  that  the  outer  pillar  is  triangular  at  the 
upper  part,  but  becomes  round  and  thick  below,  and  cor' 
responds  to  Poupart's  ligament ;  whilst  the  internal  pillar 
is  fiat)  and  is  continuous  with  the  rest  of  the  tendon.   At 
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the  upper  part  of  the  riog  may  be  seen  some  curved 
fibres  rumung  in  a  transverse  direction  and  called  the  in- 
tercolumnar  fibres,  the  continuation  of  which  formed  the 
intercolumnar  or  external  spermatic  fascia.  It  should  be 
noticed  that  the  spermatic  cord  does  not  lie  in  the  centre 
of  the  ring,  but  upon  the  outer  pillar  or  Poupart's  liga- 
ment, which  is  slightly  drawn  down  by  the  weight  of  the 
testis. 

[The  external  oblique  is  to  be  reflected  by  cutting, 
both   vertically  and  horizontally,  through  its  musculur 
fibres    where  they  join  the  tendon,  and  by  detaching 
them  from  the  ribs  immediately  below  their  origin.    The 
greater  part  of  the  muscle  can  then  be  turned  back  towards 
the  loin,  and  the  corresponding  tendon  may  be  dissected  up 
as  far  as  possible  towards  the  median  line.    The  handle  of 
the  knife  should  be  passed  under  the  triangular  portion 
of  tendon  left  in  the  groin  parallel  to  and  as  near  the 
median  line  as  possible,  after  which  the  tendon  may  be 
readily  divided  by  a  vertical  incision,  and  reflected  to- 
wards the  thigh  without  endangering  the  subjacent  parts. 
When  this  is  done  it  will  be  found  that  the  tendinous 
fibres  of  one  side  decussate  or  interlace  with  those  of  the 
other  immediately  above  the  pubes,  and  cross  to  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  median  line,  where  they  become  at- 
tached to  the  spine  and  crest  of  the  pubes,  and  sometimes 
as    far   as   the    ilio- pectineal   line,  thus    forming   the 
triangular  fascia,*  Tne  internal  oblique  muscle  wiU  then 
be  exposed,  and  will  be  most  readily  cleaned  by  beginning 
at  the  lower  border  of  the  muscle  on  the  right  side,  and 
at  the  upper  border  on  the  left  side  of  the  subject.] 

The  •bUquus  Intemus  (Fig.  78,  7).— The  fibres  of  this 
muscle  take  the  opposite  direction  to  those  of  the  obliquus 
extemus,  and  therefore  have  their  origin  below  and  their 
insertion  chiefly  above.  The  origin  is  from  the  anterior 
two-thirds  of  the  middle  of  the  crest  of  the  ilium ;  from 
the  outer  half  of  Poupart^s  ligament ;  and  slightly  firom 
the  fascia  lumborum.   The  upper  fibres  pass  to  be  inserted 

*  This  tissue,  which  can  be  defined  in  well-developed  subjects 
only,  Is  better-named  triangular  fascia  than  triangular  Ugamenty 
which  is  apt  to  be  confounded  with  the  deep  fascia  of  the  perinseum. 
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into  the  cartilages  of  the  last  seven  ribs  and  into  the  linea 
alba,  some  directly  and  others  hj  an  aponeutosiB,  DvMch 
IB  Bplit  to  BDcIose  the  rectus  and  form  its  eheath,  as  will 
be  afteriwrdn  aeen ;  while  the  lower  fibres,  becoming 
gradually  more  and  more  horizontal  in  their  course  to 
the  middle  line,  in  the  end  arch  downwards  to  help  to  form 
Fig.  GO.  the   conjoitied    tendoTt, 

and  to  be  inserted  into 
the  crest  of  the  pabea 
and  the  ilio-pectineal 
line. 

In  the  male  subject, 
some  pale  muscular 
fibrea  will  be  found  to 
be  continuous  with  the 
lower  border  of  the  in- 
ternal oblique,  and  to 
overlie  the  spermatic 
cord,  forming  the  ere- 
matler  tnutde. 

The  Crenuutcr  (Fig. 
84,A).— Toeiplaintha 
formation  of  this  mus- 
cle it  will  be  necessMy 
to  refer  to  the  early 
stage  of  fetal  life  when 
the  testis  was  situated 
within  the  abdomen 
and  immediately  below 
the  kidney.  A  muscular 

band  coosiatingofthroe 

seta  of  fibres  and  called  the  juiernacu^umr«»(i«  then  paaaed 
from  the  pubes  to  the  tefltis,  and  its  divisions  bad  the 
following  attachmenta — one  to  the  bottom  of  the  scrotum, 
and  one  on  each  aide  of  the  external  abdominal  ring  to 
Poupart'a  ligament  and  the  crest  of  the  pubes  (Fig.  80). 
By  the  action  of  theae  bands  the  testicle  was  drawn  down 
aa  far  as  the  external  abdominal  ring,  but  it  is  obviaus 
that  when  it  had  reached  this  point  the  lateral  banda 
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must  have  become  horizontal,  and  thus  havs  lost  all 
power  of  traction  ;  and  the  further  progress  of  tho  testis 
depended  therefore  upon  the  middle  band,  \rhich  continued 
to  draw  the  gland  to  the  bottom  of  the  scrotum  (Fig.  81). 
The  effect  of  this  was  to  stretch  the  lateral  bands  attached 
Fig  81  Fig.  82. 


to  the  pabea  on  each  aide,  and  thus  thej'  formed  more  or 
!«sa  complete  loops  upon  the  cord,  and  constituted  the 
cremaster  muscle,  being  aided  by  the  lower  fibres  of  the 
intBmal  oblique  which  were  drawn  down  bj  the  testicle  iu 
its  progress  (Fig,  82), 

pile  internal  oblique  is  to  be  divided  by  a  vertical  in- 
cision from  tbe  last  rib  to  the  middle  of  the  crest  of  the 
ilium,  and  this  is  to  be  carried  along  the  crest  and  Poupart's 
ligament  to  near  the  loner  border  of  the  muscle.  Tho 
miiscular  fibres  must  be  carefully  divided  until  a  cellular 
inteTvol  is  reached,  in  which,  near  the  crista  ilii,  will  be 
found  tbe  branches  of  an  arteir  (circumilexa  ilii).  The 
miiscle  is  then  to  ba  turned  backwards  and  forwards,  care 
lieing  tftken  not  to  injure  the  expoaed  nerves  or  the  sub- 
jacent tranaverealis  muscle.] 

Tbe  Nerves   (Fig.  78)  five  or  six   in  number,  are  the 
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forwwd-  to  pierce  tho  rertua  muscle  and  emeigB  onT 
Kg.  8a  front   of  the   abdomec 

At  this  stage  the;  dut 
bo     seen      giving     off 
their    latercU   catatuoai 
branches,  which  pierce 
the    obliquus    interam 
at  once,      dose    above 
the  crista  ilii    may  be 
found  the  bnaches   of 
the  first  lumbar  nerve 
( 1 6)  (ilio-hypogaatricsnd 
ilio  -  inguinal)     nmning 
dowDvsrds  to  the  pubes. 
The      TransTcnailt 
Mumt  (Pig.  83,  6)  has 
Its  origin— 1,  from   the 
inner    surfaces    of  the 
cartilages  of  the  lower 
six  ribe,  where  it  inter- 
digitates  with  the  dia- 
phragm ;    2,   by    three 
aponeurotic     slips     at- 
tached   respectively    to 
the  roots  of  the  trans- 
verse  processes,  to  the 


Fig.  88.-Lsteral 


rw  of  the  transyerealiB  abdominis  muBcIe  Cfrom 
wilion). 

1.  Latieeimui  dorel. 

2,  SerratDS  tnagnoB^ 
S.  Upper  part  of  the   external 

obJique, 


-  -  ro  of  the  exienia]   inter- 
costal muBcUt. 
6.  Two  of  the  internal  inlercoa- 


ing  behind  the  sheath  of 
the  rectos. 
'■  Lower  part  of  the  loft  rectus 
with  theaponearosia  of  the 
mlemal  oblique  and  tnuia- 
Tfi    b"?""'  P"»">«  in  front. 

n  piu^^^T  """'^ 

i  I,  i^oupart  a  ligament, 

12.  Tensorvagins  fcmoria,  gin- 
lena  medios  and  muimoa 
invested  by  fascia  lata. 
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tips  of  the  transverse  processes,  and  to  the  spinous  pro- 
ceases  of  all  the  lumbar  vertebra  (together  forming  what 
is  commonlj  called  the  fascia  lumborum)  (Fig.  92);  3,  from 
the  anterior  two-thirds  of  the  inner  lip  of  the  crest  of  the 
ilium,  and  4,  from  the  outer  third  of  Poupart's  ligament. 
Its  insertion  is  into  the  middle  line  from  the  ensiform  car- 
tilage to  the  pubes,  being  inseparably  united  with  the  in- 
ternal oblique ;  and  into  the  ilio-pectineal  line,  forming 
with  the  internal  oblique  the  conjoined  tendon. 

Anatomy  of  Inguinal  Hernia. 

This  will  be  the  best  time  for  examining  the  parts  con- 
cerned in  inguinal  hernia,  which  is  the  protrusion  of  some 
part  of  the  abdominal  contents  through  certain  openings  in 
the  region  of  the  groin.  To  do  this  the  muscles  should  be 
restored  as  nearly  as  possible  to  their  natural  positions, 
and  the  student  will  then  see  again  the  opening  in  the 
tendon  of  the  external  oblique  called  the  external  abdo- 
minal ring.  Through  this  opening  (the  intercolumnar 
fascia  having  been  previously  removed)  the  spermatic  cord 
with  its  vessels  will  be  seen  to  pass,  and  on  tracing  it  up 
by  turning  the  muscles  aside  in  their  order,  it  will  be  found 
to  disappear  beneath  the  sharp  arched  border  of  the  trans- 
versahs  muscle.  The  tissue  into  which  it  disappears  is 
the  fascia  transversalis,  lining  the  abdomen  externally  to 
the  peritoneum,  and  with  a  little  care  a  hole  may  be  arti- 
ficially made  in  this  fascia  and  around  the  cord,  to  which 
the  name  of  interned  abdominal  ring  is  given.  The  open- 
ing of  the  internal  ring  is  necessarily  artificial  because 
the  fascia  transversalis  was  prolonged  upon  the  cord 
when  the  testis  was  drawn  out  of  the  abdomen,  and  thus 
took  the  shape  of  a  funnel,  being  hence  called  the  infundi- 
hukMr  fascia,*    (Fig.  84,  i). 

The  Internal  Abdominal  RInff  (Fig.  84)  is  an  opening 
in  the  fascia  transversalis  placed  midway  between  the 
symphysis  pubis  and  the  anterior  superior  iliac  spine,  and 
about  half  an  inch  above  Poupart's  ligament. 

*  The  infundibalar  fascia  has  also  been  called  the  internal  sper- 
matic fascia. 
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1  CmibI  (Fig.  85)  is  the  space  between  the 
external  and  iDternal  abdominal  rings,  an  inch  and  a  half 
iu  length,  and  is  occupied  by  the  spermatic  cord.    The 
rig.  84. 


'ig.    84.— DinectioD  of  the   inRuuial  canal   (from   Wood,  'On 

Rupture ) 
'.  ExtsraalDblioiiertuineddoini)    f   FaiciB  traDsversalis. 
I.  b.  Internil  obiiqur.  g    Triangular  fascia. 
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simplest  wbj  therefore  to  stud;  the  boupdariea  of  the 
canal  will  be  to  take  them  in  their  relation  to  the  cord 
which  lies  in  it. 

In  front  are  (1)  the  tendon  of  the  eitemal  oblique,  (2) 
the  lowest  part  of  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  internal  ob- 
Uque,  and  (3)  a  small  portion  of  the  cremaster.  Behind 
are — beginning  nearest  the  internal  ring^ — (1)  the  &3cia 
triuisversalis,  (2)  the  conjoined  tendon,  (3)  the  triangular 
faacia  (if  it  exist).  Bel&iB  is  Poupart'a  ligament.  Above 
are  the  arched  border  of  the  transveraalia  muscle  and  the 
space  between  that  muscle  and  the  internal  oblique. 

Tig.  85. 


luRulnal  Hernia  is  of  two  kinds,  oblique  and  direct. 
Oblique  passes  through  the  internal  abdominal  ring,  along 
the  inguiual  canal,  and  out  of  the  external  ring.  Direct 
breaks  through  or  pushes  before  it  the  posterior  wall  of 
the  inguinal  canal  at  its  lower  part,  and  emerges  at  the 
eitemai  ring,  thus  talcing  a  more  dirett  cdurse  than  the 
oblique  variety. 

The  coBennjjof  each  hernia  will  be  best  seen  by  tracing 
them  from  within  outwards  ;  thus  oblique  hernia  would 

Fig.  SS. — Diagram  of  tl 
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have  (1)  peritoneal  sac ;  (2)  in  coming  through  the  io- 
tema]  ring  it  would  have  the  fascia  transversalis,  or  infun- 
dibular fascia ;  (3)  in  passing  beneath  the  internal  ob* 
lique  it  would  have  the  cremaster  muscle,  the  fibres  of 
which  are  united  by  cellular  tissue  and  are  sometimes 
known  as  the  cremasteric  fascia ;  in  emerging  fronat  the 
external  ring  it  would  have  (4)  the  intercolumnar  or  sper- 
matic fascia ;  and  (5)  the  superficial  fascia  and  skin. 

Direct  hernia  would  have,  (1)  the  peritoneum,  and  (S) 
the  fascia  transversalis,  (for  both  line  the  abdomen);  then 
pushing  into  the  inguinal  canal  it  would  have  a  covering 
(3)  from  the  conjoined  tendon ;  and  lastly  emerging  from 
the  external  ring,  it  would  have  (4)  the  intercolamnar  or 
spermatic  fascia,  and  (5)  the  superficial  fascia  and  skin. 
Thus  the  number  of  coverings  of  both  varieties  is  the 
same,  the  difiference  consisting  in  the  substitution  of  the 
conjoined  tendon  for  the  cremaster  muscle. 

Coverings  of  Inguinal  Hernia. 

Oblique,  Direct, 

Peritoneam  or  sac.  Peritoneum  or  sac. 

Fascia  transversalis  (or  infun-  Fascia  transyersalls. 

dibular  fascia). 

Cremaster  muscle  (or  fascia).  Conjoined  tendon. 

Intercolamnar    or    spermatic  Intercolumnar  or  spermatic  fascia. 

fascia. 

Superficial  fascia.  Superficial  fasda. 

Skm.  Skm. 

By  dividing  the  fascia  transversalis  about  half  an  inch 
to  the  inner  side  of  the  internal  abdominal  ring,  there  will 
be  found  an  artery  called  the  epigastric,  and  the  varieties 
of  inguinal  hernia  have  been  named  extei'Tud  or  irUemal 
according  to  their  relation  to  this  vessel  It  is  obvious 
that  a  hernia  passing  through  the  internal  ring  must  be 
external  to  this  artery,  and  hence  oblique  hernia  and  ex- 
ternal hernia  are  synonymous  terms.  In  the  same  way 
direct  hernia  protrudes  through  the  abdominal  wall  to  the 
inner  side  of  the  epigastric  artery,  and  thus  internal  is  the 
same  as  direct  hernia. 

The  anatomy  of  the  parts  concerned  in  hernia  being 
fully  comprehended,  it  will  be  readily  seen  that  the  direc- 
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tion  in  which  force  is  to  be  applied  to  return  the  pro- 
truded bowel  into  the  abdomen— commonly  called  the 
tcusia — must  differ  in  the  two  cases ;  and  the  student 
should  notice  the  effect  which  the  position  of  the  body 
and  limba  has  upon  the  tissues  near  the  groin.  Thus, 
with  the  body  and  legs  extended  at  full  length,  the  lower 
part  of  the  abdomen  is  rendered  tense,  whilst  if  the  thigh 
is  flexed  upon  the  pelvis,  and  the  body  bowed  forward, 
the  structures  become  relaxed,  and  would  more  readily 
admit  of  the  return  of  the  protruded  bowel. 

Varieties  of  Hernia. — There  are  two  varieties  of  oblique 
inguinal  hernia,  termed  congenital  hernia  and  infantile  or 
encysted  hernia,  the  anatomy  of  which  requires  explana- 
tion. 

To  understand  these  fully  it  will  be  necessary  to  refer 
for  a  moment  to  the  descent  of  the  testis  (page  210). 
When  the  testicle  is  in  the  abdomen  it  has  the  peritoneum 
attached  to  its  surface,  and  during  its  descent  into  the 
scrotum  it  accordingly  drags  a  fold  of  peritoneum  down 
with  it,  80  that  at  first  a  tube  extends  along  the  whole 
length  of  the  inguinal  canal  (Fig.  82).    By  a  natural  pro- 
cess during  the  later  months  of  foetal  life  however,  an  ob- 
literation of  the  portion  of  tube  within  the  canal  takes  place, 
and  thus  a  small  sac  is  formed  around  the  testis  which  is 
called  the  tunica  vaginalis^  while  a  mere  dimple  is  left  in 
the  peritoneum  at  the  internal  ring.    Thus  when  in  the 
ordinary  condition  of  the  parts  a  hernia  descends,  its 
sac  is  above  and  quite  distinct  from  the  tunica  vaginalis 
(Fig.  86). 

Occasionally  however  this  obliteration  does  not  take 
place,  and  the  tunica  vaginalis  remains  continuous  with 
the  peritoneum.  In  that  case  the  hernia  descends  at  once 
into  the  tunica  vaginalis  and  lies  over  the  testis,  and 
being  the  consequence  of  a  congenital  defect  it  is  termed 
cmgenital  hernia  (Fig.  87). 

In  what  is  termed  congenital  hydrocele  the  anatomical 
arrangement  is  the  same,  and  the  fluid  runs  from  the 
peritoneal  cavity  into  the  scrotum  and  back  again  accord- 
ing to  the  position  of  the  patient. 
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Infantile  or  encynted  hernia  eusta  when  only  a  putkl 
obliteratioD  of  the  peritoneal  tube  has  taken  place,  and  the 
tunica  vaginalis  is  left  larger  than  usual  and  prolonpd 
into  the  inguiDsJ  canal  to  a  alight  extent.  Thea  when  * 
hernia  descends,  it  pushes  down  behind  this  portion  of 


Pig.  86. 


Fig.  87. 


Fig.  88. 


the  tunica  vaginalis,  and  there  are  therefore  three  layers 
of  serous  membrane  in  front  of  that  covering  the  id- 
testine,  two  being  formed  by  the  tunica  vaginalis  and  one 
by  the  peritoneal  sac  (Fig.  88). 


—Operation  for  Strangulated  Hernia. — In  this 
operation  the  object  is  to  reach  and  divide  any  tissue 
which  presses  upon  tbe  bowel  and  prevents  its  retum 
within  the  abdomen,  hn  incision  ia  made  over  the  ex- 
ternal ring,  and  the  surgeon  dissects  carefully  down 
through  the  several  layers  (which  are  never  distinctly 
separable  in  practice)  until  he  reaches  the  peritoneal  sac, 
which  is  recognized  by  its  bluish  appearance.  Passing  the 
forefinger  carefully  around  this  he  feels  for  the  stricture^ 

Fig.  86.— DiBgram  of  a  common  wrotal  hemia,  ehowing  the  reU- 
tion  of  the  sac  to  the  tunica  vagLnalia  tastiB  (J.  T.  Gray). 

Fig.  87.— Dia^BiD  of  a  congenital  hernia,  the  uc  bdDg  coa- 
tinuoaa  with  the  tunica  TBginalia  teBtii(J.  T.  Graj). 

Fig.  88.— Disgram  of  an  infantile  hernia  ahowing  the  tunin 
vaginalis  prolonged  in  front  of  the  sat  ( J.  T.  Gray). 
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which  may  possibly  be  at  the  external  ring  (where  it  is 
easily   divided),  or  more  probably  within  the  inguinal 
canal.     Having  discovered  the  stricture,  he  next  passes 
the  hernia-knife  along  the  finger,  and,  using  it  or  a  director 
as  a  guide,  insinuates  the  knife,  held  flat,  beneath  the 
stricturoy  and  divides  it  by  bringing  the  edge  of  the  knife 
upwards  and  pressing  it  against  the  tissues  with  the  finger. 
The  direction  in  which  the  superficial  incision  is  made, 
is  of  little  consequence,  but  in  the  deep  incision  the  rule  is 
to  cut  directly  upwardSy  so  as  to  be  parallel  to  the  epi- 
gastric   artery;    for  since  a   mistake    in  the  diagnosis 
between  an  external  and  an  internal  hernia  may  occur, 
owing  to  the  parts  becoming  distorted  and  the  abdominal 
rings  drawn  together  in  old-standing  hernise,  it  is  well  to 
be  careful  lest  the  artery  should  be  divided. 

Radical  Cure  of  Hernia.  —  Various   operations  have 
been  suggested  for  the  cure  of  rupture  by  obliterating 
the  inguinal  canal,  of  which  the  principal  are  Wurtzer's 
and  Wood's.    Wurtzer's  operation  consisted  in  the  in- 
vagination   of  the    skin    of   the    scrotum,   which   was 
fastened  into  the  inguinal  canal  by  a  plug  of  wood,  from 
Nvhich  a  needle  passed  transfixing  the  front  wall  of  the 
canal.    Inflammation  was  thus  excited,  and  the  portion 
of  skin  remained  in  situ  for  a  time,  efiectually  plugging 
up  the  canal,  but  was  found  to  descend  almost  invariably 
after  any  exertion,  and  the  operation  has  therefore  been 
generally  abandoned. 

Wood's  operation  consists  essentially  in  closing  the 
lower  part  of  the  inguinal  canal  and  external  abdominal 
ring;  either  with  or  without  the  invagination  of  a  piece  of 
fascia.  The  left  forefinger  being  passed  beneath  the 
margin  of  the  conjoined  tendon,  a  needle  is  thrust  through 
it  and  afterwards  through  the  internal  and  external 
pillars  of  the  ring,  and  these  three  points  are  drawn  to- 
gether, thus  occluding  the  canal.* 

The  Spermatic  Cord  may  now  be  examined,  and  will 

*  For  full  particulars  of  the  modifications  of  this  op*»«^»«"  ♦>"» 
student  is  reierred  to  Mr.  Wood's  valuable  work  on  Ru' 
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be  found  to  consist  of  the  vas  deferens  or  duct  of  th.^ 
testicle  together  with  the  spermatic  artery  and  veina, 
bound  together  with  loose  areolar  tissue  and  covered  more 
or  less  by  the  cremaster  muscle.  In  a  well-injected  sub- 
ject a  small  branch  may  be  traced  from  the  epigastric 
artery  to  the  cord,  which  is  the  cremasteric  branch  ;  and 
the  genital  branch  of  the  genito-crural  nerve  may  be 
found  in  the  cremaster  muscle,  which  it  supplies.  The 
position  of  the  vas  deferens  at  the  back  of  the  cord  should 
be  noticed,  and  may  always  be  recognized  by  its  feeling 
like  a  piece  of  whipcord.  Upon  the  vas  may  be  found  a 
small  branch  of  the  vesical  artery — ^the  deferential  branch. 

Tunica  Yafflnalls  Testis  (Fig.  86). — By  drawing  the 
testicle  out  of  the  scrotum  and  making  an  incision  over 
the  anterior  part  of  it,  the  tunica  vaginalis  will  be 
opened,  and  will  be  seen  to  consist  of  two  parts,  the 
tunica  vaginalis  propria  upon  the  testis,  and  the  refiexa  or 
part  around.  The  tunica  vaginalis  propria  converts  the 
subjacent  tunica  albuginea  into  &  fihro-serous  membrane, 
the  other  examples  of  which  are  the  pericardium  and  the 
dura-mater. 

The  Penis  should  now  be  examined,  and  the  student 
may  advantageously  practise  the  operation  of  circum- 
cision.   It  should  be  noticed  that  the  skin  becomes  con- 
tinuous with  the  mucous  membrane  at  the  margin  of  the 
fore-skin  or  prepuce,  which  is  lined  by  the  membrane 
continued  from  the  glans  penis.    Below  the  orifice  of  the 
urethra  will  be  found  the  fold  called  WiQfrcenum  prceputiif 
and  around  the  base  of  the  glans  penis  is  a  circular  ridge^ 
the  corona   glandis,  upon  which    open    a    number    of 
sebaceous  glands,  the  glandvlce  odoriferce,  that  secrete  the 
smegma  prcepiUii.    An  incision  is  to  be  carried  along  the 
upper  surface  of  the  penis,  when  there  will  be  found  the 
dorsal  vein  with  the  dorsal  artery  and  nerve  on  each  side 
of  it.    The  artery  and  nerve  are  the  terminations  of  the 
pudic  artery  and  nerve,  and  the  vein  passes  through  the 
triangular  ligament  to  open  into  the  prostatic  plexus. 

The  Suspensory  Ligament  of  the  penis  is  a  triangular 
piece  of  strong  fibrous  tissue,  attached  to  the  front  of  the 
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symphysis  pubis  and  to  the  upper  surface  of  the  peniSi 
where  it  is  divided  into  two  layers  to  give  passage  to  the 
dorsal  vessels  and  nerves. 

[Returning  to  the  abdominal  wall  the  dissector  will 
find  the  Rectus  muscle  close  to  the  median  line  and 
still  enclosed  in  its  sheath,  through  which  it  is  indis- 
tinctly visible.  The  line  between  the  recti  is  known  as 
the  linea  alba,  that  at  the  outer  border  of  each  muscle  as 
the  linea  semilunaris,  while  the  transverse  markings,  three 
or  four  in  number,  are  the  linece  transversce.] 

The   Blieath  of  the    Rectus  (Fig.  92)  having  been 
opened  by  a  vertical  incision,  will  be  found  to  be  formed 
by  the  teudon  of  the  internal  oblique,  which  splits  at  the 
linea  semilunaris  to  enclose   it.    Thus  in  front  of  the 
muscle  there  is  the  tendon  of  the  obliquus  extemus  and 
one-half  of  the  tendon  of  the  obliquus  intemus,  whilst 
behind  is  the  other  half  of  the  tendon  of  the  obliquus 
intemus  and  the  tendon  of  the  transversalis.    This  ar- 
rangement does  not  hold  good  throughout,  for  upon  lifting 
vip  the  lower  part  of  the  rectus  it  will  be  found  that  a 
little  below  the  umbilicus  (seldom  so  low  as  midway  be- 
tween the  umbilicus  and  pubes)  the  sheath  is  wanting 
behind,  i.e,  it  passes  entirely  in  front,  and  there  is  nothing 
between  the  muscle  and  the  peritoneum  but  the  fascia 
transversalis. 

The  point  where  the  sheath  ceases  to  pass  behind  the 
rectus  is  marked  by  a  sharp  curved  margin  (fold  of 
l^ouglas),  beneath  which  the  epigastric  vessels  will  be 
seen  to  pass,  and  which  will  be  afterwards  seen  from  be- 
hind (Fig.  89,  c). 

[In  many  subjects  immediately  above  tne  pubes,  in  front 
of  the  rectus  and  enclosed  in  its  sheath,  will  be  found  a 
little  muscular  slip,  the  Pyramidalis.  Both  muscles  are 
^  be  cleaned  in  the  direction  of  their  fibres.] 

The  PyramldaUs  (Fig.  78)  arises  from  the  crest  of 
the  pubes  close  to  the  median  line,  and  passes  up  for 
about  two  inches  to  be  inserted  into  the  linea  alba. 

The  Rectus  Abdominis  (Fig.  78,  5)  arises  by  tw^  h«n.<1a 
one  from  the  crest  and  the  other  from  the 
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pubis.  It  expands  into  a  broad  thin  muscle,  and  is  iii- 
serted  into  the  cartilages  of  the  last  three  true  ribs  (dtk. 
6th,  and  7th). 

The  lines  transversse  are  tendinous  intersections  cor- 
responding to  abdomioal  ribs ;  one  is  placed  nearly  oppo- 
site  the  umbilicus,  a  second  at  the  level  of  the  ensiform 
cartilage,  and  a  third  between  them.  A  fourth  is  occa- 
sionally found  between  the  umbilicus  and  the  pubes. 

The  Epigastric  Artery  (Fig.  84)  is  to  be  traced  into 
the  rectus  muscle,  which  it  will  be  found  to  enter  at  the 
part  where  the  sheath  is  deficient,  passing  beneath  the 
fold  of  Douglas.  The  muscle  should  be  divided  and  care- 
fully dissected  off  the  artery,  which  may  be  traced  up  to 
the  sternum,  where  it  anastomoses  with  the  internal 
mammary  artery.  This  is  a  most  important  anastomoais, 
forming  a  direct  communication  between  the  subclavian 
and  the  external  iliac  arteries,  which  comes  into  play  after 
ligature  of  the  external  or  common  iliacs,  or  obstruction 
of  the  descending  aorta. 

The  nerves  piercing  the  rectus  are  the  terminations  of 
the  lower  intercostal  nerves  which  pass  through  it  and 
the  sheath  to  reach  the  skin  (Fig.  78). 

Action  of  the  Abdominal  Muscles. — ^The  abdominal 
muscles  compress  the  viscera  when  put  in  action,  and 
thus  act  as  muscles  of  ea:piration,  and  in  direct  opposition 
to  the  diaphragm.  The  attachment  of  the  muscles  to  the 
lower  ribs  enables  them  at  the  same  time  to  depress  the 
wall  of  the  thorax,  thus  assisting  the  internal  intercostal 
muscles.  The  abdominal  muscles  are  called  into  play 
chiefly  in  violent  expiratory  efforts,  such  as  coughing, 
sneezing,  etc.,  and  have  a  most  important  action  upon  the 
viscera  during  the  acts  of  micturition,  defsecation,  vomit- 
ing, and  parturition.  The  rectus  abdominis  has  the  power 
of  approximating  the  pelvis  and  thorax,  as  seen  in  rising 
from  the  supine  position  without  the  aid  of  the  hands,  or 
in  climbing.  When  spasmodically  contracted  in  tetanus 
it  produces  the  bowed  condition  of  the  trunk  known  as 
emprosthotonos. 

The  abdominal  muscles  are  supplied  by  the  lower  six 
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ioteTOOBtal  nerres,  and  bj  the  ilio-hjpogastric  uid  ilio- 
iaguimil  bmncbes  of  the  first  ]umbar  nerve. 

Hie  abdomiDol  wall  having  been  finished  on  both  sides, 
the  diaaeoton  sboold  oat  through  the  remains  of  the 

Fg  89 


Unptnre'j. 

a.  External  iliac  artery, 

b.  Epigubric  artery. 

(.  Border  of  tfae  posterior  part 
of  tbe  Bb«ath  of  tlie  rectos 
(foldofDouglu). 

d.  Orojoined  tendon  in  the  tri- 
uglfl  of  Hesselbach. 

(.   PoBtcriar  ■arTaca  of  reccuB. 
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abdominal  moacles  in  two  or  three  places   antil  ilie 
peritoneum  is  exposed  but  without  injuring  the  latter,  in 
Older  to  study  the  appearance  of  the  membrane  wbioti 
forms  the  sac  of  a  hernia.    They  should  then  open  tbs 
abdomen  and  dissect  the  viscera  together. 

Caytit  or  THE  Abdomen. 

[The  abdomen  is  to  be  opened  by  a  transverse  iaciaion 
at  the  level  of  the  umbilicus,  and  another  cut  is  to  be 
earned  to  the  sternum  a  little  to  the  left  of  the  median 
line] 

By  holding  up  the  lower  portion  of  the  abdominal  wall 
before  dividing  it  in  the  median  line,  and  viewing  it  firom 
behind,  the  dissectors  will  perceive  through  the  peritoneum 
five  cords  taking  a  course  towards  the  imibilicus  (Fig.  89)^ 
The  central  cord  is  the  obliterated  urachus,  those  on  each 
side  of  it  are  the  obliterated  hypogastric  arteries  {%),  and 
the  outside  ones  are  the  two  epigastric  arteries  (6)  seen 
through  the  wall.  The  peritoneum  is  raised  into  distinct 
folds  by  the  obliterated  hypogastric  arteries,  and  external 
to  the  epigastric  artery  on  each  side  may  be  seen  a  small 
dimple  in  the  membrane  marking  the  position  of  the  in- 
ternal abdominal  rings.  The  term  ^  Hesselbach's  triangle  " 
{d)  has  been  applied  to  the  triangular  space  bounded  by 
the  border  of  the  rectus  internally,  the  epigastric  artery 
externally  and  Poupart*s  ligament  below,  and  it  is  through 
this  that  direct  inguinal  hernia  forces  its  way.  The  fold 
of  Douglas  (c)  or  sharp  lower  margin  of  the  posterior 
sheath  of  the  rectus  will  be  readily  perceived  through  the 
peritoneum. 

SBy  dividing  the  lower  flap  in  the  median  line  it  can  be 
ected  on  each  side,  and  the  abdominal  contents  will  be 
exposed.] 

Abdominal  Cavity  (Fig.  90). — ^The  parts  first  seen  on 
opening  the  abdomen  are  the  stomach  and  right  lobe  of 
the  liver  with  a  small  portion  of  the  gall-bladder,  whilst 
the  great  omentum  passing  down  from  the  stomach  coo- 
ceals  the  rest  of  the  intestines.    Should,  however,  the 
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great  omentum  be  turned  up,  as  often  happens,  the  mass 
of  tlie  small  iDteatinee  will  be  visible,  and  immediate); 
belo^  the  stomach  the  traosverse  colon.  The  ascending  and 
descending  colon  will  be  more  or  leas  visible  ou  each  side, 
according  to  the  amount  of  their  distension.  A  very 
mucli  distended  bladder,  or  the  pregnant  uterus,  would  be 
visible  at  once,  and  the  amouat  of  Uver  and  stomach  which 
^rill  appe&r  will  depend  upon  the  healthy  condition  of 
tliose  organs,  and  upon  their  not  having  been  displaced 
by  tight-lacing. 

For  convemence  of  description  the  abdomen  ia  divided 


Fig,  90.— The  abdominal  Tisctra   in  litu,  the   great    < 
hirlDg  been  removed  in  order  to  ebow  the   parte  mors   distinctlf 
(drawn  by  J.  T.  Gray).   The  linea  mark  tbe  regions  of  the  abdomea 
L.  Liver.  T  C  Tranaverse  colon. 

~   ~  ~  S  F.  Sigmoid  flexure, 

ine.  B,  BUddra. 
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into  the  following  regions  by  imaginary  lines  pasaiiig 
vertically  from  the  seventh  costal  cartilage  to  the  middla 
of  Poupart*s  ligament  on  each  side;  and  horizontally  at 
the  level  of  the  ninth  costal  cartilages,  and  the  spines  of 
the  ilium  respectively. 

Regions  of  the  Abdomen. 


Bight  Hypochondriac. 

Epigastric 

Left  Hypochondriac. 

Right  Lumbar. 

Umbilical. 

Left  Lumbar. 

Right  Iliac. 

Hypogastric. 

LeftHiac. 

The  position  of  the  several  viscera  should  now  be  noted 
and  the  different  organs  identified. 

Beginning  at  the  upper  part,  the  liver  will  be  found  to 
occupy  the  right  hypochondriac,  the  epigastric,  and  a  small 
part  of  the  left  hypochondriac  regions ;  passing  to  it  from 
the  umbilicus  will  be  seen  the  obliterated  umbilical  vein. 
The  stomach  wiU  be  seen  in  the  epigastric  region,  with  its 
greater  or  left  end  reaching  into  the  left  hypochondrium. 
By  drawing  this  end  out  from  beneath  the  ribs,  the  spleen 
will  be  found  attached  to  it,  and  will  also  frequently  be 
found  to  be  boimd  firmly  to  the  diaphragm  by  old  in- 
flammatory adhesions.  Tracing  the  stomach  to  the  right 
side  it  will  be  found  to  terminate  in  the  small  intestine 
(duodenum),  and  the  point  of  demarcation  between  the 
organs  is  marked  by  a  thickened  band  of  fibres,  the 
pylorus.  The  duodenum  can  be  traced  for  a  short  dis- 
tance only  at  present.  By  drawing  up  the  great  omentum 
the  transverse  colon  will  be  exposed  crossing  the  umbili- 
cal region,  and  continuous  on  the  right  side  with  the  as- 
cending colon,  and  on  the  left  with  the  descending  colon, 
which  should  be  traced  out.  Occupying  the  hypogastric 
region  are  the  coils  of  the  small  intestine,  two-fifths  of 
which  constitute  the  jejunum,  and  the  remainder  the 
ileum ;  this  may  be  seen  to  end  in  the  large  intestine  in 
the  right  iliac  fossa,  where  the  commencement  of  the 
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colon  (caput  cseoum  coli,  or  csecum)  will  be  recognized  by 
its  little  appendage,  the  appendix  vermiformis.  In  the  left 
iliac  region  will  be  seen  the  tortuous  portion  of  the  large 
intestine,  called  the  sigmoid  flexure,  which  may  be  traced 
to  its  termination  in  the  rectum  at  the  brim  of  the  true 
pelvis* 

TABLE  OF  ABDOMINAL  CONTENTS. 


Right   Sypoehondriae 
Region. 

Hight  lobe  of  liver 
and  gall-bladder,  Ist 
part  of  duodenum »  he- 
patic flexure  of  colon, 
right  supra-renal  cap- 
sule, and  part  of  rignt 
kidney. 


Right  Lumbar  Region. 

Ascending  colon, 
small  inte8tine,2nd  part 
of  duodenum,  head  of 
pancreas,  right  kidney. 


Right  Iliac  Region, 


GsBcum  coli,  ureter, 
spermatic  vessels. 


Rpigastric  Region. 

Stomach  (centre  and 
pylorus),  left  lobe  of 
liver,  cffiliac  axis,  ab- 
dominal aorta,  vena 
cava,  semi-lunar  gang- 
lia, receptaculum  chyli, 
and  vena  azygos. 


Umbilical  Region. 

Great  omentum, 
transverse  colon,  3rd 
portion  of  duodenum, 
body  of  pancreas. 


Hypogastric  Region. 


Left  Hypochondriac 
Region. 

Stomach  (cardiac  end), 
spleen  and  tail  of  pan- 
creas, splenic  flexure  of 
colon,  left  supra-renal 
capsule,  and  part  of  left 
kidney. 


Left  Lumbar  Region. 

Descending  colon, 
small  intestine,  left 
kidney. 


Lift  Iliac  Region. 


Sigmoid  colon,  ureter, 
spermatic  vessds. 


Small  intestines, 
apex  of  bladder  in  dis- 
tension and  in  children. 
Pregnant  uterus. 

The  above  table  of  necessity  includes  organs  whose  positions  can- 
not be  seen  at  present,  and  will  be  subsequently  studied. 

It  will  be  well  for  the  student  to  notice  the  distinctive 
appearances  of  the  several  parts  of  the  intestinal  canal, 
and  particularly  the  differences  between  the  large  and 
small  intestines.  The  condition  of  the  intestines  will 
vary  so  much  according  to  the  mode  of  death,  that  mere 
size  is  no  criterion,  the  small  intestines  being  occasionally 
distended  to  a  much  greater  size  than  the  large ;  but 
attention  to  the  following  points  will  prevent  all  possi- 
bility of  error.  The  cylinder  of  the  small  intestine  is 
uniform  throughout,  and  the  surface  is  perfectly  smooth ; 
the  large  intestine  on  the  contrary  will  be  found  to  be 
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pouched  or  slightly  constricted  at  short  intervals  through- 
out, except  the  rectum.  Moreover  it  will  be  seen  to  be 
marked  by  distinct  bands  of  longitudinal  muscular  fibres, 
three  in  number,  and  in  most  subjects  small  pieces  of  fat 
(appendices  epiploicas)  will  be  found  attached  along  the 
free  border.  In  the  healthy  condition  the  large  intestine 
is  about  as  large  again  as  the  small  intestine. 

The  Peritoneum  (Fig.  91). — ^I'he  serous  membrane 
covering  the  intestines  is  now  to  be  traced,  in  doing  which 
the  student  must  bear  in  mind  that  he  has  already  opened 
the  cavity  of  the  peritoneum,  which  was  previously  a  shot 
sac.  The  best  way  to  learn  the  peritoneum  is  to  trace  it 
as  simply  as  possibly  at  first,  and  afterwards  to  study  any 
complications. 

Beginning  at  the  umbilicus  the  membrane  will  be 
seen  to  line  the  abdominal  wall,  and  so  to  reach  the 
diaphragm ;  from  this  it  is  reflected  on  the  upper 
surface  of  the  liver,  round  its  anterior  margin,  and 
on  the  under  surface  of  the  organ  as  far  back  as  the 
transverse  fissure.  It  then  passes  down  to  the  stomach 
forming  the  anterior  layer  of  the  gastro-hepatic  or  Itsser 
omentum^  covers  the  anterior  surface  of  the  stomach, 
and  is  prolonged  downwards  over  the  intestines  to 
form  the  anterior  layer  of  the  great  omentum,  or  epU 
ploon.  By  turning  up  the  great  omentum,  the  peritoneum 
will  be  seen  to  be  reflected  upon  itself  to  form  the  poste- 
rior layer  of  the  great  omentum,  which  is  continued  up- 
wards until  it  meets  with  the  transverse  colon,  under 
which  it  is  prolonged  to  the  spine  forming  the  imder 
layer  of  the  transverse  m^o-cclon.  It  is  now  carried  over 
the  mesenteric  vessels  to  the  small  intestine  and  back  to 
the  spine,  thus  forming  the  two  layers  of  the  m/esentery; 
and  it  can  then  be  seen  to  pass  over  the  abdominal  aorta 
into  the  pelvis,  where  it  invests  the  rectum  {m.e80^ectum) 
and  passes  from  that  intestine  to  the  bladder,  forming  in 
the  male  the  recto-vesical  pouch.  In  the  female  the  peri- 
toneum is  reflected  from  the  rectum  to  the  upper  part  of 
the  vagina,  forming  the  recto-vaginal  pouchy  then  over 
the  uterus  and  between  the  uterus  and  bladder,  forming  the 
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zU«r0-M«i<NzfjxnicA.  It  ialasUjcarried  over  the  bladder  to  the 

lower  part  of  the  abdominal  wall  and  so  to  the  umbilious. 

Fig.  9!. 


Fig.  91. — Diagram  of  veiticnl  aection  of  the  peritoneum  (drav 
by  J.  T.Gray). 

The  coDtinaation  of  the  greater  with  the  lesser  bag  through  tl 

tanaaat  at  Winilow  is  marked  by  an  arrow. 

L.  Liver,  J.  Jejunum. 

S.  Stomach.  P-  Panereaa. 

C  Colon.  O.  Dnodenum. 


U.  Uter 


w  leave  ODe  another,  tuid  the  upper  one  (leaser 
'aged  over  the  pancreas  to  the  under  surface 
T,  where  it  commeaced.  The  under  lajer 
;)  forme  the  tneseDtery  around  the  emaU  in- 
»  recto-veaica]  pouch  bettweD  the  bladderand 
.id  passes  over  the  abdominal  nail  to  the  dio- 
ora  which  it  is  reflected  on  to  the  liver,  where 
^iitm  commenced. 

traciog  the  peritoneum  verticallj  as  has  been 

.  should  be  traced  horizontally  as  follows.    Below 

of  the  transverse  colon  the  circle  will  be  found 

jeedinglj  simple.    Beginning  at  the  median  line 

Fig.  82. 


of  the  abdominal  wall,  tlio  peritoneum  maj  be  traced  to 
the  right  iliac  region,  where  it  wiU  be  found  to  cover  the 
-  froQl  of  the  ciecum  and  ascending  colon  (forming  the 
"Kto-ctBcaw  and  aeceitding  meso-colon) ;  it  then  forms  the 
"wienfBry  wound  the  small  intestine,  any  portion  of  which 

I^g.  ^~-TiansverBe  wction  of  the  abdomen  at  the  level  of  the 
tiJiMiiQi  of  Winslow  {drawn  by  3.  T.  Gray). 

^  uroiT  passes  from  the  greater  bag  to  the  leeeer  bag  of  the 
pnitimemnthroogli  the  focamen  of  Winsluw,  which  ia  seen  in  section. 
S.  Stomaib.  Sn.  Spleen.  V.  Vertebra, 

P.  Pancreas.  K-  Kidney.  A,  Aorta. 
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will  serve  to  show  it;  and  lastly,  covering  the  sigmoid 
flexure  of  the  colon  (sigmoid  meso-aolan)  it  is  broogbt 
round  again  to  the  abdominal  wall. 

A  fold  attaching  the  top  of  the  descending  colon  to  the 
under  surface  of  the  diaphragm  {cogto-cciic^  Jenner)  should 
be  noticed,  since  it  passes  below  the  spleen  and  influenees 
the  movements  of  that  organ* 

Above  the  colon  the  arrangement  is  a  little  complicated 
by  the  existence  of  the  two  sacs,  the  continuity  of  which 
however  may  thus  be  traced  (Fig.  92).  Beginning  at  the 
median  line  of  the  abdominal  wall  the  peritoneum  may  be 
traced  into  the  right  hypochondrium  and  over  the  right 
kidney ;  it  then  passes  through  the  loop  of  the  hepatic 
artery  (foramen  Winslowii),  and  across  the  body  in  front 
of  the  pancreas,  then  to  the  posterior  surface  of  the 
stomach  and  back  to  the  foramen  again,  where  it  forms 
the  posterior  layer  of  the  lesser  omentum.  Reflected  at 
this  point  upon  itself,  the  membrane  will  be  seen  to  form 
the  anterior  layer  of  the  lesser  omentum  and  to  be  con- 
tinued over  the  front  of  the  stomach ;  thence  to  the  spleen 
which  it  encloses  (forming  the  gastro-tplenic  omentum\ 
and  so  to  the  left  hypochondrium  and  round  the  ab< 
dominal  wall  The  continuity  of  the  greater  with  the 
lesser  bag  is  thus  evident,  and  the  foramen  of  Winslow  is 
seen  to  be  merely  the  narrowed  tube  of  communication 
between  the  two  canities. 

Besides  the  folds  of  peritoneum  which  have  been  named 
in  tracing  the  membrane,  there  are  others  which  form 
certain  ligaments  of  the  liver  and  bladder,  and  of  the 
uterus  in  the  female. 

Passing  from  the  umbilicus  to  the  Liver  the  obliterated 
umbilical  vein  or  round  ligament  is  seen,  and  around  it  is 
reflected  a  double  fold  of  peritoneiun,  the  stupensaty  or 
falciform  ligament  of  the  liver.  This  is  prolonged  on  each 
side  over  the  diaphragm  and  on  to  the  upper  surface  of 
the  liver,  where  it  forms  the  upper  layer  of  the  coronary 
ligament;  the  under  layer  being  formed  partly  by  the 
lesser  bag  of  the  peritoneum,  and  the  triangular  surface 
between  the  two  being  attached  by  firm  areolar  tissue 
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to  the  diaphragm.  The  doubled  edges  of  the  upper  Ujier 
of  the  coronarj  ligament  ou  each  side  ore  called  the 
right  and  left  lateral  ligamtnU. 

The  faZm  Ugamentt  of  the  Bladder  are  formed  bj  the 
peritoDeum  ;  they  are  five  in  number,  two  posterior,  two 
lateral,  and  one  superior.  The  pottarior  false  ligameats 
are  the  margina  of  the  reoto-veaical  pouch,  and  are  formed 
by  the  membrane  being  reflected  over  the  obliterated 
hypc^aatric  arteries.  The  lateral  false  ligaments  are  the 
pieces  of  peritoneum  reaching  from  the  bladder  to  the 
sides  of  the  pelvis,  and  the  twperior  ie  that  passing  orer 
the  obliterated  hypogastric  arteries  and  urachns  to  the 
umbilicus. 

Fig.  93. 


— FemBle  p«lTic  organs,  aeen  from  above  (rrom  Savage). 


fl,  a.  Oblilersteil  hypogastriear- 

t.  Broad  lipimenC  of  nteni 

'■   Posterior  ligamenta  of  at 

S-  Creler. 

t,  *.  Ovarian  veaeela. 

■>■  liinea  alba  and   sectia 


T.  FaUopUn' 


O.  Ovary. 
K.  Rectum. 
U.  Ulenis. 
T.  Fifth  Inmbar  vertebra. 
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In  tbe  female  (Fig.  93),  the  pelvis  is  divided  trans- 
versely bj  a  fold  of  peiitoneum  reaching  from  each  aide 
of  the  uterus  to  the  side  of  the  pelvis,  and  called  the 
broad  ligament  of  the  uterus,  in  which  will  be  found  the 
ovarj,  the  Fallopian  tube,  and  the  round  ligament.  It  is 
by  the  open  mouth  of  the  Fallopian  tube  that  the  perito- 
neum has  a  communication  with  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  uterus.  The  Uterus  and  Vagina  intervene  between 
the  rectum  and  bladder  of  the  female,  and  the  peritoneum 
is  prolonged  from  the  rectum  to  the  posterior  wall  of  the 
vagina,  and  then  over  the  uterus  to  the  bladder,  thus 
forming  the  rectovaginal  and  utero-vencal  pouches,  the 
edges  of  which  are  the  anterior  and  posterior  ligaments  of 
the  uterus. 

In  tlie  child  an  arrangement  may  occasionally  be  found 
which  is  extremely  rare  in  the  adult — the  posterior  layer 
of  the  great  omentum  ascending  directly  to  the  pancreas, 
and  then  being  again  reflected  to  the  colon  to  form  its 
meso-colon. 

Mesenteric  Vessbei^. 

[In  order  to  dissect  the  mesenteric  arteries,  the  great 
omentum  and  transverse  colon  must  be  turned  up  over 
the  cartilages  of  the  ribs  and  the  small  intestines  drawn 
down.  Beginning  at  the  upper  end  of  the  jejunum  (i.e^ 
at  the  point  where  the  small  intestine  can  first  be  dis- 
tinctly seen)  the  dissector  should  remove  the  whole  of 
the  anterior  layer  of  the  mesentery  as  far  as  the  edge  of 
the  bowel,  where  it  is  to  be  cut  off.  This  must  be  con- 
tinued along  the  whole  length  of  the  small  intestine,  and 
the  mesentery  will  be  found  to  pass  obliquely  downwards 
from  left  to  right.  After  the  vessels  contained  in  the 
mesentery  are  cleaned,  the  under  layer  of  the  meso- 
colon must  be  removed  in  the  same  way,  to  expose  the 
vessels  going  to  the  large  intestine.] 

The  Superior  Mesenteric  Artery  (Fig.  94,  lo)  is  the 

vessel  which  supplies  the  small  and  half  the  lai*ge  intes- 
tines. A  branch  of  the  abdominal  aorta,  it  comes  off 
immediately  beneath  the  pancreas  and  passes  forward 
between  it  and   the  duodenum,  giving  off  the  inferior 
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pctnereatioo  duodenal  branch  (13)  which  takos  a  curred 
ooiiroe  to  the  right  and  between  the  head  of  the  pancreas 

Fig.  94. 


Fig.  91.— CoDiM  and  diatribntion 
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and  the  duodenum  to  anastomose  with  the  pancreatktk- 
duodenalis  superior  artery.  The  trunk  of  the  superior  me- 
senteric artery  will  be  seen  to  take  a  slightly  curved  direc- 
tion from  left  to  right,  and  from  its  convexity  or  left  side 
are  given  the  branches  to  the  small  intestine  (i6)  (wua 
intestini  tenuis),  while  from  its  concavity  or  right  side 
are  given  three  branches  to'  the  large  intestine,  ilethcoli^ 
(15)1  ^^  colic  (14)  and  middle  colic  (11)  arteries.  Hie 
branches  to  the  small  intestine  form  a  series  of  primaiy 
and  secondary  loops  which  inosculate  freely  with  one 
another,  and  at  last  ramify  in  the  submucous  areolar 
tissue  of  the  intestine.  The  branches  to  the  large  intes- 
tine take  the  course  indicated  by  their  names ;  thus  the 
ileo-cohc  goes  to  the  end  of  the  ileum  and  conmiencement 
of  the  colon  (csBcum),  the  right  colic  to  the  ascending, 
and  the  middle  colic  to  the  transverse  colon.  Each  of 
these  arteries  divides  into  primary  loops,  which  spread 
out  on  each  side,  and  inosculate  with  one  another  and 
with  the  branches  to  the  small  intestine ;  and  thus  a  free 
anastomosis  is  established  from  one  part  to  another  of 
the  intestinal  canal. 

Corresponding  branches  of  veins  will  be  found  running 
with  the  arteries,  all  of  which  unite  in  the  Superior 
Mesenteric  Vein  (Fig.  98,  6)  which  helps  to  form  the 
vena  portsD.  In  addition  there  may  be  found  ramifying 
upon  the  arteries  the  branches  of  the  superior  mesenteric 
plexus,  derived  from  the  solar  plexus  of  the  sympathetic ; 
and  interspersed  are  the  lymphatic  glands  which  receive 
the  lacteals  from  the  intestines. 

[The  whole  of  the  small  intestines  are  to  be  turned  over 
to  the  right  side,  and  the  remainder  of  the  meso-colon  is 
to  be  removed  to  expose  the  inferior  mesenteric  vessels.] 

The  Inferior  Mesenteric  Artery  (Fig.  95,  9)  will  be 
seen  to  arise  from  the  abdominal  aorta  about  an  inch  and 
a  half  above  the  bifurcation,  and  to  give  off  the  left  colic 
(10)  to  the  descending  colon  ;  the  sigmoid  {i%)  (three  or 
four)  to  the  sigmoid  flexure;  and  lastly,  the  superior 
hcemorrkoidal  artery  (13)  which  descends  into  the  pelvis 
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to  aupplj  the  rectum,    Theae  arteries  form  loopa  and  an- 
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astomose  freely  with  one  another,  and  moreover,  the  left 
colic  inosculates  with  the  middle  colic  of  the  superior 
mesenteric,  and  the  superior  hsBmorrhoidal  with  the 
middle  hsemorrhoidal  of  the  internal  iliac  artery. 

The  Inferior  Mesenteric  Vein  (Fig.  98,  i)  will  be  seen 
to  have  branches  corresponding  to  those  of  the  artery,  and 
anastomoses  by  its  hsemorrhoidal  branch  with  the  middle 
hsBmorrhoidal  branch  of  the  internal  iliac  vein.  It  passes 
upwards  beneath  the  pancreas  to  join  the  splenic  vein, 
and  so  into  the  vena  portse,  thus  forming  a  communica- 
tion between  the  two  great  venous  systems.  BraDches 
of  the  inferior  mesenteric  plexus  of  the  sympathetic  may 
be  traced  upon  the  vessels. 

It  may  be  noticed  that  the  mesenteric  veins  never 
present  dilatations,  which  is  owing  to  their  having  no 
valves. 

The  Cceliao  Axis. 

[The  intestines  are  now  to  be  replaced,  and  the  liver 
fastened  up  to  the  ribs,  either  with  hooks  or,  better,  by  a 
few  stitches ;  the  stomach  being  drawn  down,  the  lesser 
omentum  is  then  to  be  carefully  removed.] 

Between  the  layers  of  the  lesser  omentum  will  be  found 
three  important  structures,  and  in  the  following  positions 
(Fig.  97).  To  the  right  and  most  in  front  is  the  bile-duct 
(7),  to  the  left  the  hepatic  artery  (5),  and  behind  and  be- 
tween the  two  the  large  vena  portsB  (9). 

Behind  the  omentum  in  the  middle  line  will  be  foxmd 
the  short  trunk  of  the  Coeliac  Axis  and  its  branches,  viz., 
the  gastric  (coronaria  ventriculi),  the  hepatic,  and  the 
splenic  arteries. 

The  Gastric  Ari«ry  (Fig.  96,  1 3),  the  smallest  of  the 
three,  passes  along  the  lesser  curvature  of  the  stomach 
from  left  to  right,  giving  branches  to  both  surfaces  of  that 
organ  and  to  the  oesophagus  ;  it  anastomoses  at  the  pylo- 
rus with  the  pyloric  branch  of  the  hepatic  arteiy. 
Branches  of  the  sympathetic  (gastric  plexus)  may  be 
traced  upon  it.  Its  accompanying  vein  opens  into  the 
vena  porteo. 
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The  opportunity  may  be  taken  to  notice  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  pneiimo-gastric  nerves  to  the  stomach*  The 
left  pneumo-gastric  gives  numerous  branches  to  the  front 
of  the  stomach  and  the  right  to  the  back  of  the  viscus, 
and  these  can  be  generally  seen  through  the  peritoneal 
coat  without  further  dissection. 

The  Hepatic  Artery  (Fig.  96,  14)  passes  upwards  and 
to  the  right  side  (thus  forming  the  inferior  and  anterior 
boundaries  of  the  foramen  of  Winslow),  and  will  be  seen 
to  divide  into  the  right  and  left  hepatic  branches,  which 
enter  the   transverse  fissure  of  the  liver.    The  artery 
gives  off  thejoyloric  branch  (15)  which  has  been  seen  to 
anastomose  with  the  gastric,  and  a  trunk  which  imme- 
diately disappears  behind  the  duodenxmi  and  is  called  the 
gastro-dtiodenalis  (16).    From  the  right  hepatic  branch 
the  small  cystic  artery  is  given  off,  which  is  distributed  to 
the  gall-bladder  by  two  branches,  one  passing  between  it 
and  the  liver  and  the  other  along  its  free  surface. 

The  Splenic  Artery  (Fig.  96,  20)  can  now  be  seen  only 
in  part,  taking  a  tortuous  course  behind  the  stomach  and 
along  the  upper  border  of  the  pancreas  to  the  spleen. 

[To  continue  the  dissection  it  will  be  necessary  to  re- 
move the  intestines  which  have  been  examined,  by  putting 
a  couple  of  ligatures  upon  the  upper  part  of  the  jejimum, 
and  also  upon  the  upper  part  of  the  rectum,  and  dividing 
the  intestine  between  the  two  ligatures  at  each  point. 
By  cutting  the  superior  mesenteric  artery  the  small 
intestine  will  be  at  once  set  free,  but  the  large  intestine 
must  be  carefully  removed  by  dividing  the  meso-colon 
cloBe  to  the  intestine  throughout,  and  lastly  by  cutting 
the  inferior  mesenteric  artery.] 

The   Gastro-dnodenal  Artery   (Fig.  95,   16)  can  be 

traced  out  by  turning  up  the  stomach.  After  passing 
behind  the  duodenimi  it  divides  into  the  gastro-epiploica 
dextra  and  the  pancreatico-duodenalis  arteries. 

The  Qastro-epiploica  Dextra  (17)  runs  from  right  to 
left  along  the  great  curvature  of  the  stomach  and  be- 
tween the  folds  of  the  great  omentum ;  it  anastomoses 
with  the  gastro-epiploica  sinistra  of  the  splenic  artery. 
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Tbo  Ptmerealico-duodtnalit mip«rior  (it)  mH  be  foosd'l 
between  the  duodenum  and  tbe  head  of  the  pancreas,  the  ^ 
latter  of  which  it  aurrounda;  it  anastomoses  with  the  I 
small  branch  from  the  commencement  of  the  superior  I 

Fig.  96. 
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xiesenteric  artery  called  the  inferior  pancreatic<hdtiodenaly 
uid  gives  branches  to  both  pancreas  and  duodenum. 

The  Splenic  Artery  (Fig.  96,  20)  can  now  be  seen  in 

tlie  whole  of  its  course  to  the  spleen,  near  which  it  breaks 

up  into  four  or  five  branches  which  enter  the  hilum  or 

Assure  on  the  concave  surface  of  that  organ.    As  it  passes 

along  the  upper  border  of  the  pancreas  it  gives  oft'  small 

branches  to  it  {pancrecUictB  parvae),  and  one  (pancrecUica 

moffna)  which  runs  along  the  whole  length  of  the  gland 

with  the  duct.    It  also  gives  small  branches  to  the  great 

end  of  the  stomach  (vasa  brevia),  and  one  large  one 

{gcutr<hepiploica  tinistra)^  which  runs  along  the  great 

curvature  to  anastomose  with  the  gastro-epiploica  deztra 

of  the  hepatic.    Upon  the  hepatic  and  splenic  arteries 

are  corresponding  plexuses  of  the  sympathetic. 

The  Splenle  Vein  (Fig.  98,  3)  is  placed  below  its  artery 
and  lies  behind  the  pancreas.  It  receives  branches  cor- 
responding to  those  of  the  artery,  and  also  at  about  the 
cniddle  of  the  pancreas,  the  inferior  mesenteric  vein.  It 
is  joined  by  the  superior  mesenteric  vein  behind  the  head 
of  the  pancreas,  the  two  forming  the  vena  portsB. 

rrhe  pancreas  and  duodenum  should  now  be  thoroughly 
denned,  and  the  bile  and  pancreatic  ducts  traced  to  their 
entrance  into  the  intestine.  If  desired,  the  stomach  may 
\>e  removed  by  tying  and  cutting  it  near  the  pylorus,  and 
at  the  oesophagus.] 

The  Daodeniim  (Fig.  97, 1 1)  is  from  eight  to  ten  inches 
long  (twelve  finger-breadths),  and  makes  a  peculiar  bend 
upon  itself  before  it  passes  beneath  the  mesenteric  artery 
to  become  the  jejunum ;  thus  entering  successively  the 
right  hypochondriac,  the  right  lumbar,  and  the  umbilical 
regions. 

The^«^  or  ascending  portion  reaches  from  the  pylorus 
lo  the  under  surface  of  the  right  lobe  of  the  liver,  where 
it  is  in  close  proximity  to  the  gall-bladder.  It  is  covered 
both  in  front  and  behind  by  a  prolongation  from  the  lesser 
oiDeiit.um,  and  is  therefore  moveable  with  the  stomach. 
^bind  it  are  the  vena  portse,  the  common  bile  duct,  and 
^e  gastro-duodenal  artery. 


I 
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The  teeond  or  detctnding  portion  is  covered  ia  front  by 
the  peritODeum,  whioh  binds  it  to  the  surface  of  the  right 
kidnej,  in  front  of  which  it  deacends  for  about  three 
inchee.  It  lies  oloaB  to  the  outer  side  of  the  head  of  the 
paacreaa  with  the  pancreatico-duodeaal  artery  interren- 
iug,  aod  iato  its  posterior  surfoca  the  biliorj  and 
pancreatic  dncts  open. 

The  third  or  tranmerie  portion  is  between  the  layers  of 
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the  meso-calon,  and  therefore  hoB  no  proper  peritoneal 
covering.  It  is  crossed  by  the  superior  mesenterio  artery 
and  vein,  and  lies  upon  the  vena  cava,  and  tbe  aorta 
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placed  between  the  crara  of  the  diaphragm,  gradnallj 
ascending  from  the  level  of  the  third  to  that  of  th« 
second  lambar  vertebra,  at  the  left  side  of  which  it  be- 
comes the  jejunum.  Immediately  above  it  is  the  body  of 
the  pancreas  with  the  pancreatico-duodenal  arteries. 

The  Pancreas  (Fig.  97,  1 3)  lies  transversely  in  the  ab- 
domen, occupyiDg  the  right  lumbar,  epigastric,  and  left 
hypochondriac  regions ;  the  head  being  embraced  by  the 
duodenum,  the  body  crossing  the  aorta  between  the 
coeliac  axis  and  the  superior  mesenteric  artery,  and 
the  taU  touching  the  spleen.  It  was  covered  by  the 
lesser  bag  of  the  peritoneum,  and  from  right  to  left  it 
crosses  the  vena  portsB,  the  vena  cava,  and  the  aorta  be- 
tween the  crura  of  the  diaphragm;  and  then  lies  over 
nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  splenic  vein,  crossing  the 
two  mesenteiic  veins  as  they  ascend  to  join  it.  The  duct 
runs  along  thewhole  length  of  the  gland  to  join  the  common 
bile  duct,  which  lies  in  the  groove  between  the  duodenum 
and  pancreas ;  and  the  united  ducts  open  very  obliquely 
into  the  back  of  the  second  part  of  the  duodenum. 

The  Bile  Duct  (Fig.  97,  7)  should  be  traced  up  to  the 
liver,  where  it  will  be  found  to  commence  in  the  right  and 
left  hepatic  ducts,  which  emerge  from  the  transyerse 
fissure  ;  these  unite  to  form  the  common  hepatic  duct, 
which  is  joined  at  an  acute  angle  by  the  duct  of  the  gall- 
bladder (cystic),  thus  forming  the  common  bile  duct  or 
ducttbs  communu  choledochus.  The  bile  duct  lies  between 
the  layers  of  the  lesser  omentum  to  the  right  of  the  hepatic 
artery  and  portal  vein,  and  passes  behind  the  first  por- 
tion of  the  duodenum  to  join  the  pancreatic  duct  and 
open  into  the  duodenum  as  described  above. 

The  Vena  Portse  (Fig.  98,  9)  is  formed  by  the  junction 
of  the  splenic  and  superior  mesenteric  veins  behind  the 
pancreas  and  to  the  right  of  the  median  line.  It  ascends 
between  the  layers  of  the  lesser  omentum  to  the  trans- 
verse fissure  of  the  liver,  between  but  posterior  to  the 
bile  duct  and  the  hepatic  artery.  It  receives  the  small 
gastric  and  cystic  veins  and  is  remarkable  for  having  no 
valves. 
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The  Sjpleeu  (Fig.  97, 4)  occupies  the  left  hypochondrium 
axid  is  attached  to  the  greater  end  of  the  stomach  by  the 
gastro-splenic  omentum,  which  is  reflected  from  it  to  the 
diaphragm.  It  lies  against  the  left  supra-renal  capsule  and 
tJie  diaphragm,  and  the  tail  of  the  pancreas  touches  its 
lower  margin.  The  splenic  vessels  will  be  seen  to  enter 
tlie  hilum  or  slit  on  its  concave  surface. 

Deep  Dissection  of  the  Abdomen. 

[The  stomach,  duodenum,  pancreas,  and  spleen  should 
now  be  taken  away  by  dividing  the  oesophagus,  bile  duct, 
and  vessels,  and  the  liver  should  then  be  carefully  removed 
in  order  to  see  the  arrangement  of  the  coronary  ligament. 
The  round  and  fsdciform  ligaments  should  first  be  cut  and 
the  liver  pulled  down  ;  by  carrying  the  knife  along  the 
attachment  to  the  diaphragm  the  upper  layer  of  the 
coronary  ligament  will  then  be  divided,  as  well  as  the 
lateral  ligaments  on  each  side  which  are  formed  from  it. 
The  vena  cava  and  a  part  of  the  liver  uncovered  by  peri- 
toneum will  now  be  exposed,  the  latter  being  attached  to 
the  diaphragm  by  areolar  tissue,  and  when  these  are  care- 
fully divided,  the  right  supra-renal  capsule  and  the  top  of 
the  right  kidney  will  be  brought  into  view.  The  vena 
cava  must  be  again  cut  through  at  the  lower  margin  of  the 
liver,  when  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  divide  the  under 
layer  of  the  coronary  ligament  (derived  chiefly  from  the 
lesser  bag  of  the  peritoneum)  to  remove  the  organ. 

The  viscera  should  all  be  placed  in  a  covered  pan  for 
examination  during  the  time  that  the  subject  is  turned. 

The  Diaphragm  is  to  be  cleaned  by  stripping  off  the 
peritoneum,  as  far  as  possible  in  the  direction  of  the  mus- 
cular fibres;  and  at  the  same  time  the  inner  surface  of 
the  flap  of  abdominal  muscles  still  attached  should  be 
cleaned,  in  order  to  follow  out  the  fibres  of  the  transver- 
salis.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  puncture  the  diaphragm, 
and  to  leave  the  branches  of  artery  and  nerve  ramifying  on 
its  surface.  The  crura  or  muscular  slips  on  each  side  of 
the  aorta  must  be  carefully  cleaned,  and  two  tendinous 
arches  over  the  psoas  and  quadratus  lumborum  muscles 
defined,  for  which  purpose  it  will  be  well  to  detach  the 
kidney  and  turn  it  over  to  the  opposite  side  temporarily.] 

The  ]Haplira«iii  (Fig.  99)  is  found  to  be  arched  after 
death,  being  concave  towards  the  abdomen  (particularlv 
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on  the  right  side),  owing  to  the  fact  that  expiration  is  the 
Isist  act  of  life.  It  ari$e»  from  the  back  of  the  easifonn 
cartihigo  and  from  the  inner  surfaces  of  the  six  lower  ribe^ 
where  it  interdigitatea  with  the  tmnsreiaalia  abdominiB ; 


alHO  from  the  ligamenta  arcuata,  externa  and  interna,  of 
which  the  internal  one  paBsea  from  the  body  to  the  traos- 


1.  The  central  leaflet  of  ihe  ten- 

3.  Th'^learAmillest  leaflet. 
8.  The  right  leaflet. 

4.  FsMlculuB  from  the  enufbrm 

cartilage. 

num  or  the  left  side. 

g.  Right  eras. 

9.  Foonh  lumbar  vertebrt 

10.  Left  eras. 

11.  Aortic  opening. 

12.  (Esophageal  opening. 

13.  OpeningrortheiaTeiioryeiu 

11.  Psoas  magnus  paxrisg  be- 
neath the  ligamentam  u- 

15.  Quadrstoa  lumboniin  luss- 
ing  beneith  the  ligusen- 
tum  aiMiatum  citersmn. 

7.  A  amall  arched  oTieninf;  occa- 
sional ly      found,      through 
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verse  process  of  the  first  lumbar  vertebra,  and  the  exter- 
nal one  from  the  same  transverse  process  to  the  last  rib ; 
th.e  two  crossing  the  psoas  and  quadratus  lumborum 
xauscles  respectively. 

Ilie  ligamerUum  arcuatum  externum  is  only  the  artifi- 
ciaUy  isolated  border  of  the  fascia  covering  the  quadratus 
lumborum,  which  is  the  anterior  lamella  of  the  fascia 
Itxmborum  derived  from  the  posterior  tendon  of  the  trans- 
versalis  abdominis  muscle  (Fig.  92). 

The  ligamerUum  arcuatum  internum  is  formed  solely  by 
tlae  posterior  tendinous  border  of  the  diaphragm,  and  to 
it  tbe  fascia  of  the  psoas  is  attached. 

The  crura  or  pillars  of  the  diaphragm  arise  from  the 
front  of  the  bodies  of  the  upper  lumbar  vertebi'se ;  the 
right  cms  is  the  larger,  and  reaches  as  low  as  the  third 
vertebra  and  intervertebral  substance,  while  the  left  only 
reaches  the  second  lumbar  vertebra. 

All  the  fibres  of  the  diaphragm  are  inserted  into  the 
central  cordiform  or  trefoil  tendon,  but  the  crura  decus- 
sate with  one  another  and  form  a  figure-of-8  before  they 
pass  into  the  tendon,  thus  surrounding  the  aorta  and  the 
oesophagus. 

Openings, — There  are  three  large  openings  in  the  dia- 
phragm, viz.  the  Aortic,  the  QSsophageal  and  the  Vena 
Caval  openings,  and  two  or  three  small  orifices  in  the 
crura  for  the  splanchnic  nerves  and  vena  azygos  minor,  and 
also  for  the  vena  azygos  major  if  it  does  not  pass  through 
the  aortic  opening. 

The  Aortic  and  (Esophageal  openings  are  in  the  loops 
formed  by  the  crura,  and  the  front  or  oesophageal  one, 
which  is  also  to  the  left  side,  is  entirely  muscular ;  but 
that  for  the  aorta  will  be  found  upon  dissection  to  become 
tendinous,  owing  to  some  deep  fibres  which  pass  trans- 
versely over  the  vessel.  The  aortic  opening  is  strictly 
speaking  behind  the  diaphragm,  being  bounded  posteriorly 
by  the  vertebral  column. 

The  opening  for  the  Vena  Cava  is  more  or  less  quadri- 
lateral (foramen  quadratum)^  is  situated  in  the  right 
division  of  the  cordiform  tendon,  and  is  entirely  tendinous. 
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Through  the  aortic  orifice  pass  the  aorta,  the  Tent 
azygos  major,  and  the  thoracic  duct ;  through  the  obso- 
phageal  opening,  the  oesophagus  with  the  two  pneumo- 
gastric  nerves  ;  through  the  quadrilateral  opening  only 
the  vena  cava  inferior.  The  greater  and  lesser  splanchnic 
nerves  pass  through  a  slit  in  each  eras,  and  the  vena 
azygos  minor  (if  it  exists)  passes  through  the  left  cnu. 
The  gangliated  cord  of  the  sympathetic  is  continued  into 
the  abdomen  from  the  thorax  beneath  the  ligamentum 
arcuatum  internum. 

The  position  of  the  diaphragm  alters  considerably 
during  inspiration,  for  the  muscle  then  becomes  flattened, 
and  slopes  downwards  and  backwards  so  as  to  deepen  the 
posterior  part  of  the  chest.  The  diaphragm  is  supplied 
by  the  phrenic  nerves  from  the  cervical  plexus,  which, 
after  traversing  the  thorax,  pierce  the  fibres  of  the 
muscle  and  are  distributed  principally  on  its  under  sur- 
face. 

[The  vessels  and  muscles  of  the  abdominal  cavity  are 
now  to  be  cleaned.  Around  the  aorta  and  its  branches 
will  be  found  a  quantity  of  tough  tissue,  which  is  the 
sympathetic  nerve  giving  off  plexuses  to  the  several 
vessels.  The  greater  part  of  this  may  be  removed,  but 
the  great  splanchnic  nerves  should  be  traced  to  their  ter- 
mination in  the  semilunar  ganglia,  situated  on  each  side 
of  the  aorta  close  to  the  diaphragm  and  closely  resemblinz 
lymphatic  glands  in  appearance ;  and  the  gangliated  cord 
of  tne  sympathetic  on  each  side  of  the  vertebrae  is  to  be 
preserved.  The  vena  cava  inferior  (a  piece  of  which  it 
will  be  remembered  has  been  removed  with  the  liver)  is 
to  be  cleaned,  and  care  must  be  taken  not  to.  cut  off  the 
right  spermatic  vein  on  its  anterior  surface.  The  vein 
may  be  secured  in  its  proper  position  with  a  pin  if  ne- 
cessary.  The  kidneys  and  supra-renal  capsules  are  to  be 
dissected  out  and  the  vessels  going  to  each  defined,  and 
the  spermatic  vessels  should  be  traced  out.] 

The  Abdominal  Aorta  (Fig.  100)  is  the  direct  con- 
tinuation of  the  thoracic  aorta,  and  reaches  from  the  last 
dorsal  vertebra  to  the  left  side  of  the  fourth  lumbar 
vertebra,  where  it  divides  into  the  two  oommon  iliacs.     It 
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covered    originallj  and  quite  superficially  by  the 
^rt:«>inach,  transverse  colon,  and  small  intestines,  and  was 
<2ico8sed  more  closely  (from  above  downwards)  by  the 
^»^LScreas  and  splenic  vein  between  the  cceliao  axis  and 
^^iperior  mesenteric  artery ;   by  the  duodenum,  imme- 
diately below  the  mesenteric  artery ;  and  by  the  left  renal 
^vein.    Immediately  below  the  renal  vein  the  spermatic 
£i.7teries  lie  in  front  of  the  aorta  for  a  short  distance,  and 
Lower  down  is  the  inferior  mesenteric  artery,  from  which 
±lie  peritoneum  was  reflected  over  the  aorta  to  the  bifur- 
oation. 

The  artery  lies  against  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae  and 
"the  anterior  common  ligament,  and  crosses  the  left  lumbar 
veins.  To  its  right  is  the  vena  cava,  in  close  connection 
below  but  separated  at  the  upper  part  by  the  right  cms 
of  the  diaphragm,  and  between  the  upper  part  of  the 
aorta  and  the  right  crus  are  the  receptaculum  chyli,  with 
the  thoracic  duct,  and  the  vena  azygos  major.  To  its  left 
is  the  left  gangliated  cord  of  the  sympathetic. 

Burgerj  (Fig.  101). — The  abdominal  aorta  has  been 
tied  immediately  above  the  bifurcation  for  iliac  aneurism, 
but  without  success.  It  may  be  reached  by  an  incision 
prolonged  above  and  below  the  umbilicus,  by  which  Sir 
AsUey  Cooper  originally  tied  it,  the  peritoneum  being 
necessarily  opened  in  front,  and  again  at  the  point  of 
ligature ;  or  by  an  incision  at  the  side  similar  to  that  for 
ligature  of  the  common  iliac  artery,  but  larger,  by  which 
the  peritoneum  is  turned  forward  and  left  unopened.  Mr. 
Lane  has  proposed  to  apply  the  ligature  above  instead  of 
below  the  origin  of  the  inferior  mesenteric  artery  in  order 
to  preserve  the  anastomoses  of  that  vessel. 

The  Branches  of  the  abdominal  aorta  are — 1.  Phrenic 
or  diaphragmatic.  2.  Coeliac  axis  (dividing  into  gastric, 
hepatic,  and^splenic).  3.  Superior  mesenteric.  4.  Supra- 
renal or  capsular.  5.  Benal.  6.  Spermatic  (ovarian  in 
female).  7.  Inferior  mesenteric.  8.  Sacra  media.  9. 
Lumbar  arteries.    10.  Common  iliacs. 
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Fig.  100. 


Fig.  lOO.^AbdomiDBl  oocU  and  vena  cava  (&011)  Hesle), 

1.  Hepatic  veios  (cut).  5.  Sapra-renal  capiule. 

2.  Phrenic  arteries.  G.  Superior    mesenMiic  iitei^ 

4.  CiBllac  axis  (cat).  7.  Supra-ceoal  ut«rf. 
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THe  Plirenlc  arteries  (Fig.  100,  2)  are  two  small  branches 
wliicb.  arise  close  below  the  diaphragm  and  ramify  on  its 
under  surface,  where  they  form  a  circle  and  anastomose 
'witb.  one  another  and  with  the  internal  mammary  artery, 
giving  also  a  branch  to  the  supra-renal  capsule.  The 
veins  open  into  the  vena  cava. 

Th.e  CoelUus  Axis  (Fig.  100,  4)  is  only  half  an  inch  in 
lengtb.  and  divides  at  once  into  the  gastric,  hepatic,  and 
splenic  arteries  (v.  p.  238). 

TYie  gastric  and  splenic  veins  open  into  the  vena  portee, 
\>vLt  the  hepatic  veins  into  the  vena  cava. 

The  Superior  Mesenteric  artery  (Fig.  100,  6)  supplies 
all  the  small  and  half  the  large  intestine  {v,  p.  234).  Its 
vein  opens  into  the  vena  portsB. 

The  Svpnurenal  arteries  (Fig.  100,  7)  pass,  one  on 
each  side,  transversely  to  the  supra-renal  capsule,  the  right 
going  beneath  the  vena  cava.  In  addition  to  this  artery 
(middle  capsular)  the  capsule  is  supplied  by  a  branch 
from  the  phrenic  (superior)  and  one  from  the  renal  artery 
(inferior).  The  right  vein  enters  the  vena  cava^  the  left 
the  renal  or  phrenic  vein. 

The  Renal  arteries  (Fig.  100,  9)  arising  on  each  side  of 

the  aorta  immediately  below  the  capsular  arteries,  pass 

transversely  to  the  concave  border  of  the  kidney,  the 

right  going  beneath  the  veDa  cava.    The  aorta  being  a 

Httle  to  the  left  of  the  vertebrae  at  this  point,  the  right 

renal  artery  is  necessarily  a  little  longer  than  the  left^ 

and  the  veins  are  the  reverse,  owing  to  the  position  of 

the  vena  cava  on  the  right  of  the  column.     The  renal 

artery  breaks  up  into  three  or  four  branches  just  as  it 

enters  the  kidney,  and  one  or  more  of  them  may  pass  in 

front  of  the  vein,  but  as  a  rule  the  relation  of  the  parts  at 

the  hilum  of  the  kidney  is  (1)  Vein  (2)  Artery  (3)  Ureter, 


8.  Renal  vein.  14.  A  lumbar  artery. 

9.  Renal  artery.  15.  Psoas  ma^us. 

10.  Left  spermatic  vessels.  16.  Common  iliac  artery. 

11.  Right  ureter.  17.  Common  iliac  vein. 

12.  InKrior  mesenteric  artery.  18.  Middle  sacral  artery. 

13.  Right  spermatic  vein. 
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from  before  backwards.    The  renal  veins  open  into  the 
vena  oava,  the  left  crossing  the  aorta. 

The  Spennatle  arteries  (Fig.  100,  lo)  are  two  long 
slender  branches  which  arise  from  the  front  of  the  aortm 
about  an  inch  below  the  renal,  and  pass  downwards  to  tlid 
internal  abdominal  ring  and  through  the  inguinal  canal  to 
the  testes.  The  right  crosses  obliquely  over  the  vena 
cava,  and  both  rest  upon  the  external  iliac  ai'teries  near 
Poupart's  ligament,  and  are  close  to  the  epigastric  arteries 
at  the  ring.  In  the  female  the  spermatic  arteries  become 
the  ovariaUy  and  pass  into  tl^e  pelvis  to  ramify  in  tlxe 
broad  ligament  of  the  uterus  (Fig.  93,  h). 

The  spermatic  veins  take  a  different  course  on  the  two 
sides,  the  left  opening  at  a  right  angle  into  the  left  renal 
vein,  and  the  right  opening  directly  into  the  vena  cava  ; 
which  arrangement  is  said  to  account  in  part  for  the 
more  frequent  occurrence  of '  varicocele '  on  the  left  side. 

The  great  length  of  the  spermatic  arteries  is  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that  the  testicle  was  originally  in  the  ab- 
domen opposite  the  point  where  the  arteries  arise,  and 
that  as  the  testicles  descended  the  vessels  necessarily 
became  elongated. 

The  Inferior  Mesenteric  artery  (Fig.  100,  12)  supplies 
the  lower  half  of  the  large  intestine  (v.  p.  236)  and  its 
vein  opens  into  the  splenic  vein. 

The  MlcliUe  Sacral  (Fig.  100,  18)  is  a  small  branch 
arising  at  the  bifurcation  of  the  aorta  and  passing  down 
into  the  pelvis  along  the  middle  of  the  sacrum.  It  anas- 
tomoses with  the  lateral  sacral  branches  of  the  iliac 
arteries,  and  its  corresponding  vein  opens  into  the  left 
common  iliac  vein. 

The  Lumbar  arteries  (Fig.  100, 14),  four  or  five  in  num- 
ber, arise  in  a  double  row  from  the  back  of  the  aorta  and 
pass  transversely,  close  upon  the  vertebrae,  beneath  the 
gangliated  cord  of  the  sympathetic,  and  on  the  right  side 
beneath  the  vena  cava.  Only  small  portions  of  these 
arteries  can  be  seen  at  present,  but  when  followed  out  each 
will  be  found  to  divide  into  an  anterior  and  posterior 
branch.  Of  these  the  anterior  runs  between  the  abdominal 
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mtuscles,  and  the  posterior  passes  between  the  transverse 
processes  to  the  muscles  of  the  back,  giving  also  a  branch 
into  the  vertebral  canal  through  the  intervertebral  fora- 
men, which,  supplies  the  membranes  of  the  cord,  and 
ends  in  the  body  of  the  vertebra.  The  lumbar  veins  open 
into  the  vena  cava. 

The   Common  Iliac  Arteries  (Fig.  100,  i6)  are  the 
direct  continuations  of  the  abdominal  aorta,  and  extend 
from  the  left  side  of  the  fourth  lumbar  vertebra  to  the 
sacro-iliac  synchondrosis,   where  each  divides  into  the 
external  and  internal  iliac  arteries.    The  right  common 
iliac  is   a  little  longer  than  the  left,  and  the  relations 
differ  on  the  two  sides  owing,  principally,  to  the  fact  that 
the  two  common  iliac  veins  unite  to  form  the  vena  cava 
on  the  right  side  of  the  vertebral  column.    Both  arteries 
are  covered  in  front  by  the  peritoneum,  and  are  crossed 
by  the  ureter  near  their  termination,  but  the  left  is  crossed 
in  addition  by  the  rectum  and  inferior  mesenteric  vessels 
The  left  artery  lies  against  the  psoas  magnus,  but  the 
rigki  artery  lies  upon  its  own  vein  at  the  lower  part  and 
then  crosses  the  vein  of  the  opposite  side.    The  left  com- 
mon iliac  vein  will  be  seen  to  lie  to  the  inner  side  of  its 
own  artery,  and  then  to  pass  beneath  the  right  artery  to 
reach  the  vena  cava,  whilst  the  right  vein  is  at  first  be- 
hind and  then  to  the  outer  side  of  the  right  artery  until  it 
unites  with  the  left.    Thus  the  right  common  iliac  artery 
crosses  both  the  veins. 

The  only  branches  from  the  trunks  of  the  vessels  are 
small  twigs  to  the  iliacus  muscle  and  to  the  ureter. 

The  Tena  Cava  Inferior  (Fig.  100, 3)  lies  to  the  right  of 
the  aorta  and  in  close  relation  to  it  except  at  the  upper  part. 
It  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  two  common  iliac  veins 
on  the  right  of  the  fifth  lumbar  vertebra,  and  lies  on  the 
nght  of  the  vertebral  column  as  high  as  the  liver ;  there  it 
passes  forwards  to  enter  the  posterior  border  of  that  gland, 
through  which  it  reaches  the  quadrilateral  opening  in 
the  diaphragm.  It  receives  the  lumbar,  right  spermatic, 
renal,  right  supra-renal,  and  phrenic  veins,  and  as  it  passes 
through  the  liver  the  large  hepatic  veins  open  into  it ; 
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and  thus  the  whole  of  the  blood  of  the  abdomen   and 
lower  extremities  is  returned  to  the  heart. 

The  Kxtemal  Iliac  Artery  (Fig.  125,  1 1)  reaches  from 
the  point  of  bifurcation  of  the  common  iliac  to  PoupArt's 
ligament,  where  it  becomes  the  femoral.    It  passes  alon^ 
the  brim  of  the  true  pelvis  and  is  bound  down  to  "tlie 
psoas  muscle,  on  the  outer  side,  by  a  process  of  fascia 
which  includes  both  it  and  the  vein  and  must  be  removed 
in  order  to  expose  them.    The  crural  branch  of  the  genito- 
crural  nerve  lies  close  to  the  outer  side  of  the  artery,  and 
the  spermatic  vessels  lie  upon  it  near  Poupart's  ligament. 
The  vein  lies  to  the  inner  side  of  the  artery  in  the  whole 
of  its  course  upon  the  left  side,  but  is  beneath  its  upp^* 
part  on  the  right   side.      Close  to  Poupart's  ligament 
one  of  the  branches  of  the  vein  (circumflexa  ilii)  will 
be  seen  to  cross  the  artery,  and  just  above  it  the  vat 
deferens  hooks  round  the  epigastric  artery  and  descends 
into  the  pelvis  to  the  inner  side  of  the  external  iliac 
artery. 

Branches, — ^The  epigastric  and  circumflexa  ilii  arteries 
are  given  off  just  above  Poupart's  ligament. 

The  Epigastric  artery  passes  upwards  immediately  out* 
side  the  peiitoneum  and  enters  the  rectus  muscle .  at  its 
posterior  aspect,  to  which  it  has  been  already  traced  (p. 
222).  The  branches  of  the  epigastric  are  pubic  to  the  back 
of  the  pubes,  cremasteric  to  the  cord,  and  muscular.  An 
abnormal  branch  of  large  size  is  frequently  found  coming 
off  from  the  epigastric  close  to  its  origin,  and  descending 
into  the  pelvis ;  this  is  the  obturator  artery,  and  its  im- 
portant relations  to  femoral  hernia  have  been  already  de- 
scribed (p.  97). 

The  Circumflexa  Hii  artery  takes  a  course  outwards 
along  Poupart*s  ligament  and  is  at  first  immediately  out- 
side the  peritoneum.  It  soon,  however,  pierces  the  trana- 
versalis,  and  a  branch  of  it  serves  as  the  guide  between 
that  muscle  and  the  internal  oblique.  The  artery  runs 
along  the  crest  of  the  ilium  between  the  muscles,  and 
anastomoses  with  the  ilio-lumbar  branch  of  the  internal 
iliac  and  with  the  last  lumbar  artery.    The  vein  has  been 
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!«^«a  to  cross  the  external  iliac  artery  close  to  Poupart'a 
llsameDt  to  open  into  the  external  iliac  vein. 

Snrstrj.—The  operations  of  tying  the  iliac  arteries 
canaot  be  conveoieiitly  practised  on  the  aubjeot,  as  the 
muscleB  of  the  abdamea  would  ba  neoessarily  damaged. 
The  following  is  the  usual  mode  of  proceeding  : — 

To  tie  the  Ester-  p.     j.j 

iial  Iliac  artery, 
s  lunated  iooisioo 
three  and  a  half 
inches  long  ia  to  be 
made  about  an  inch  / 
above  and  parallel  to  I 
Poupart's  ligament  /(ii 
(Fig.  101,  a).  The^tJ 
tendon  of  the  exter- 
nal oblique  and  the  I 
fleshy  fibres  of  the  ^ 
internal  obhqueand 
transversalis  mus- 
cles are  to  be  di- 
vided in  the  same 
direction  and  to 
the  eame  extent, 
and  it  is  usual  to 
diTida  the  transver- 
salis on  a  director 
to  avoid  the  pos- 
sibility of  injuring  the  peritoneum.  Care  most  also  be 
taken  not  to  divide  the  epigastric  artery.  The  fascia 
transversalis,  now  exposed,  is  to  be  divided  on  a  director, 
and  the  peritoneum  is  then  to  be  carefully  stripped  up 
from  the  iliac  fossa  and  turned  forward  with  the  viscera, 

Fig.  101. — (From  Fergnsson'a  '  Surgery.') 

a.  Line  of  incision  for  tving  the      c.  Sir  Astley  Cooper's  indiion 

esUroal  itiac  arUiy.  fbr   lying  tbe  abdominal 

b.  Line  of  incision  for  tying  tba  aorta. 
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the  ureter  and  spermatic  vessels  generaJly  adhering 
to  the  membrane  and  being  therefore  drawn  out  of  tlte 
way.  The  finger  can  now  reach  the  inner  border  of  tlie 
psoas,  at  which  the  artery  can  be  felt,  but  the  sheath. 
must  be  carefully  opened  before  the  needle  can  be 
between  the  vein  and  the  artery.  The  vessel  should 
tied  as  nearly  as  possible  midway  between  the  origins  of 
the  internal  iliac  and  epigastric  arteries. 

The  Internal  and  Common  Iliac  arteries  may  be  tied 
through  a  similar  incision  prolonged  to  a  length  of  ahout 
five  inches  (Fig.  101,  b),  or  by  one  of  similar  length  placed 
so  that  its  centre  is  opposite  the  anterior  superior  iliac 
spine.    The  steps  of  the  proceeding  are  the  same  as  those 
for  tying  the  external  iliac,  but  the  operations  are  more 
arduous  owing  to  the  greater  depth  of  the  arteries  and  the 
consequent  difficulty  in  reaching  them. 

The  Klflney  (Fig.  97,  14)  may  be  roughly  said  to  lie  be- 
tween the  last  rib  and  the  crest  of  the  ilium.  It  generally 
however  reaches  as  high  as  the  eleventh  rib,  and  therefore 
lies  on  a  small  portion  of  the  diaphragm  and  on  the  quad- 
ratus  lumborum  muscle,  but  the  right  kidney  is  always 
a  little  lower  than  the  left.  The  upper  extremities  of  the 
organs  are  nearer  the  spine  than  the  lower,  and  upon 
them  are  fixed  the  supra-renal  capsules.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  in  front  of  the  kidney  was  the  peritoneum, 
with  the  ascending  colon  on  the  right,  and  the  descending 
colon  on  the  left  side.  The  outer  border  of  the  kidney  ia 
convex,  the  inner  concave,  and  the  vessels  entering  at  this 
border  are  the  renal  vein,  renal  artery,  and  ureter,  which 
lie  in  that  relation  to  one  another  from  before  backwards. 

The  Ureter  (Fig.  100, 11)  should  be  traced  out,  and  will  be 
seen  to  lie  over  the  psoas  muscle,  to  pass  beneath  the 
spermatic  vessels,  and,  having  crossed  the  common  or  ex- 
ternal iliac  artery,  to  disappear  in  the  pelvis,  where  it  will 
be  afterwards  traced  to  the  bladder. 

The  Supra-renal  Capsule  (Fig.  100, 5)  is  a  small  triangu- 
lar yellow  body,  somewhat  resembling  a  cocked-hat,  placed 
immediately  abcVe  each  kidney  and  lying  against  the  eras 
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€>f  the  diaphragm.  The  vessels  to  it  should  be  traced  out, 
and  one  kidoey  and  capsule  are  then  to  be  removed  and 
put  aside  with  the  viscera  for  after-examination. 

jTHie  kidney  being  removed  or  turned  out  of  the  way,  the 
X>6oas  and  quadratus  lumborum  muscles  are  to  be  cleaned, 
&zid  all  nerves  passing  out  of  them  are  to  be  oarefully  pre- 
served.] 

Fascia  of  the  quadratus  lumborum. — ^Tbe  anterior  lamella 
of  the  fascia  liunborum,  which  forms  part  of  the  origin  of 
the  transversalis  abdominis  muscle  (i;.  p.  212),  will  be 
found  to  lie  in  front  of  the  quadratus  muscle  ;  what  has 
been  described  as  the  ligamentum  arcuatum  externum  of 
the  diaphragm  being  merely  the  border  of  this,  artificially 
isolated. 

The  fascia  over  the  psoas  is  a  distinct  structure,  although 
connected  partially  with  the  fascia  of  the  quadratus.  It 
is  continuous  with  the  iliac  fascia  in  the  pelvis,  and  passes 
over  the  psoas,  to  be  attached  to  the  lower  edge  of  the 
ligamentum  arcuatum  internum  of  the  diaphragm,  and  to 
the  sides  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebras  from  which  the 
muscle  takes  its  origin.  It  is  owing  to  this  fascia  that 
'^  psoas  abscess,"  the  result  of  diseased  spine,  is  conducted 
along  the  psoas  muscle  to  the  inner  side  of  the  thigh. 

The  Iliac  Fascia  covers  the  iliacus  internus  muscle 
and  is  continuous  with  the  fascia  over  the  psoas  magnus, 
being  strengthened  at  the  lower  part  by  an  expansion 
from  the  psoas  parvus  when  that  muscle  is  present.  The 
iliac  fascia  should  be  traced  to  Poupart's  ligament,  beneath 
which  it  passes  to  unite  with  the  fascia  transversalis  in 
forming  the  sheath  of  the  femoral  vessels  (v.  p.  93). 

The  Psoas  MaBnns  muscle  (Fig.  102,  6)  arises  from  the 
sides  of  the  bodies  and  roots  of  the  transverse  processes 
of  the  last  dorsal  and  all  the  lumbar  vertebree,  and 
from  their  intervertebral  substances.  A  series  of  tendin- 
ous arches  from  which  muscular  fibres  arise,  connected 
with  the  intervertebral  substance  and  upper  border  of 
each  vertebra,  will  be  seen  to  spring  across  the  hollow 
in  the  side  of  the  body  to  become  attached  to  the  lower 
border  of  the  same  vertebra  and  to  the  next  in'^  "^'^ 

a 
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substanoe;  and  thus  the  lumbar  vessels  are  protected 
from  injury.    The  muscle  passes  along  the  border  of 
true  pelvis  in  close  relation  to  the  iliac  vessels, 
disappears  beneath  Poupart*s  ligament  to  be  inserted 
the  back  of  the  lesser  trochanter  of  the  femur. 

The  Psoas  Parvus  (Fig.  102,  4)  is  a  small  muscle 
sionally  found  upon  the  front  of  the  psoas  magnus.  It 
arises  from  the  bodies  of  the  last  dorsal  and  first  lumbttf 
vertebras,  and  ends  in  a  long  tendon  which  is  inserted  into 
the  ilio-pectineal  eminence  and  part  of  the  ilio-pectiDettl 
line,  giving  an  expansion  to  the  iliac  fascia. 

The  lUacus  Intemiis  (Fig.  102,  8)  lies  in  the  iliac 
fossa,  from  the  greater  part  of  which  it  arises,  as  well  as 
from  the  ilio-lumbar  ligament  and  the  base  of  the  sacram. 
A  few  fibres  also  are  attached  to  the  capsular  ligament  of 
the  hip-joint.  The  iliacus  is  united  with  the  psoas  at  its 
insertion  into  the  femur. 

The  psoas  and  the  iliacus  are  flexors  and  rotators  out- 
wards of  the  thigh,  but  taking  their  fixed  point  below  are 
flexors  of  the  trunk  upon  the  thigh.  This  is  seen  in  dis- 
location of  the  femur  downwards  into  the  thyroid  fora- 
men, when  the  body  is  always  bowed  forwards  owing  to  the 
stretching  of  the  muscles.  The  psoas  is  supplied  by  the 
lumbar  nerves,  the  iliacus  by  the  anterior  crural  nerve. 

The  ^uadratus  Lumbonuii  (Fig.  102,  5)  is  the  short 
muscle  filling  the  space  between  the  last  rib  and  the  crista 
ilii.  It  has  its  origin  below,  from  the  posterior  portion  of 
the  inner  lip  of  the  crest  of  the  ilium  and  from  the  adja- 
cent ilio-lumbar  ligament ;  and  ascends  to  be  inserted  into 
the  lower  border  of  the  last  rib,  and  by  three  or  four  slips 
into  the  tips  of  the  transverse  processes  of  the  lumbar 
vertebrae.  It  is  sometimes  described  as  consisting  of  two 
distinct  parts. 

Twdfth  dorsal  nerve  (Fig.  102,  3). — Crossing  the  quad- 
us,  and  immediately  below  the  ligamentum  arcuatum 
9mum  will  be  found  a  large  nerve,  the  twelfth  dorsal, 
ich  will  be  seen  to  disappear  through  the  transversalis 
Bcle,  and  must  not  be  confoimded  with  the  branches  of 
i  lumbar  plexus. 
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The  liWnbAr  Plexus  (Fig.  102).— At  the  outer  border 
of  the  psoas  and  about  midway  between  the  last  rib  and 
tJie  crest  of  the  iUum  will  be  found  two  small  nerves 
(often   united),  crossing   the   quadratus  obliquely  and 
pierdng  the  abdominal  muscles  immediately  above  the 
crest,  and  generally  close  together.    These  are  the  ilio' 
hypogastric  (7)  and  Uuhinguinal  (9)  nerves,  and  their  size 
varies  considerably  in  different  subjects,  one  being  often 
larger  than  the  other,  or  there  being  one  trunk  only  which 
subdivides  in  the  abdominal  walL    The  after  course  of 
the  nerves  has  been  given  in  the  dissection  of  the  ab- 
dominal wall,  the  ilio-hypogastric  being  distributed  to 
the  skin  of  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  and  the  ilio- 
inguinal emerging  from  the  external  abdominal  ring  to 
supply  the  scrotum. 

The  OeniUhcrural  nerve  (11)  appears  on  the  front  of  the 
psoas  at  its  upper  part  and  is  of  small  size.  It  descends 
on  the  muscle,  and  divides  into  a  genital  (29)  branch 
which  accompanies  the  spermatic  cord  through  the 
inguinal  canal  to  the  cremaster,  and  a  crural  (^7)  branch 
which  runs  under  Poupart's  ligament  to  the  outer  side  of 
the  external  iliac  artery,  and  is  lost  in  the  skin  of  the 
thigh. 

The  External  cutaneous  nerve  (15)  appears  at  the  outer 
border  of  the  psoas  just  below  the  level  of  the  crista  ilii. 
It  crosses  obliquely  to  the  anterior  superior  spinous  pro- 
cess, close  to  which  it  passes  under  Poupart's  ligament  to 
the  outer  side  of  the  thigh.  (This  frequently  comes  from 
the  anterior  crural  nerve  and  is  nearly  transverse  in  its 
direction.) 

The  Anterior  crural  (23)  is  the  large  nerve  lying  close  to 
the  outer  border  of  the  psoas  at  its  lower  part,  and  im- 
bedded in  the  iliacus.  It  passes  under  Poupart's  ligament 
into  the  thigh,  but  in  the  abdomen  gives  branches  to  the 
iliacus  internus  muscle. 

The  Obturator  nerve  (25)  will  be  better  dissected  with 
the  pelvis,  but  if  desired  may  be  seen  passing  below  the 
brim  of  the  true  pelvis  to  disappear  through  the  upper 
part  of  the  thyroid  foramen. 
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An  Aootuory  Obturator    nerre .  is  ocoasioiiAlly   foond 
Fig.  10!. 


Fig.  l(l2.--LniiibsT  plezns  (ftom  Hirachfeld  ind  LeveilM). 


I.  Bight   ganglUted   cord   of 

sjmipatlietic. 
3.  Abdominal  aorU. 

3.  3.  Lut  dorsal  nerves. 

4.  pMui  parvus. 

G.  Quadistiu  lumborum. 

5.  Peou  tnagnus. 

7,  7.  Ilio-hTpogaBtric  nerves. 

8,  lUacus  Intemns. 

9,  9.  Ilio-ingninftl  nerve. 
D.  Lambo-sacral  nerve. 

1, 11.  Geniw^mufll  nervee. 

i.  Glnteal  nerve. 

3.  Iliac  branch  of  ilio-bj'pogafi- 


17.  TransveraalLa  abdominis. 

19.  ObliquDB  inCemua. 

21.  Obliqaaa  extamns. 

S3,  !S.  Anterior  cmral  nerves. 

25,  S5.  Obturator  nerves. 

27,  27.  Crural  branch  of  gauito- 

cmral  nerve. 
29.  Genitsl  bnmch   of  geailo- 

crural  nerve. 
31.  External  iliac  arten. 
33.  External  abdominal  ring. 
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ng  with  the  obturator  nerve,  which  is  then  dimiDished 
size.    The  aceessory  nerve  passes  beneath  the  psoaa 
the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  and  joins  the  obturator  nerv& 
the  inner  side  of  the  thigh. 

[The  psoas  should  be  carefully  removed  piecemeal  on  one 
loe^  in  order  to  dissect  the  lumbar  nerves  to  their  origins, 
d  to  trace  out  the  plexus  completely.] 


The  I/uMbar  plexus  will  now  be  seen  to  be  formed  by 
'blie  1st,  2nd,  3rd,  and  part  of  the  4th  lumbar  nerves,  with 
Cb  branch  from  the  12th  dorsal,  the  remainder  of  the  4th 
joming  with  the  5th  to  form  the  lumbo-sacral  cord.    The 
several  nervous  trunks  unite  more  or  less,  and  from  them 
the  nerves  are  given  off  thus : — ^from  the  1st  the  ilio-hypo- 
gastric  and  ilio-inguinal  nerves ;  from  the  1st  and  2nd 
the  genito-crural  nerve ;  from  the  2nd  and  3rd  the  exter- 
nal cutaneous  nerve  ;  from  the  2nd,  3rd,  and  4th  the  an- 
terior crural  nerve ;  from  the  3rd  and  4th  the  obturator 
nerve.    Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  origins  of  the  nerves 
are  very  simple,  a  nerve  being  added  or  subtracted  in  re- 
gular sequence,  as  follows : — 

}1     .  .  Ilio -hypogastric  and  ilio-iDgoinaL 

12  .  .  Genito-cniral. 

2  3  .  External  cutaneoas. 

2  3  4  Anterior  crural. 

3  4  Obturator. 

Sympatlietlc  Nerve  (Fig.  97). — On  each  side  of  the  aorta 
and  close  to  the  crura  of  the  diaphragm  will  be  seen  an 
irregular  mass  of  a  somewhat  crescentic  form  called  the 
semi-lunar  ganglion,  and  into  it  the  great  splanchnic  nerve 
from  the  thoracic  ganglia  may  be  traced^ 

The  Solar  pleccus  is  formed  by  fibres  crossing  from  one 
semi-lunar  ganglion  to  the  other,  and  receives  a  branch 
from  the  right  pneumo-gastric.  Its  continuation,  the 
aortic  plexus,  will  have  been  more  or  less  seen  in  cleaning 
the  aorta,  and  so  also  the  secondary  plexuses  derived  from 
it  and  distributed  upon  the  several  branches,  viz.,  the 
phrenic  plexus,  gastric  plexus,  hepatic  plexv^ 
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plexus,  superior  mesenteric  plexus,  supra-renal  plexos, 
renal  plexus,  spermatic  plexus,  and  inferior  mesenteric 
plexus.  In  addition  to  the  great  splanchnic  nerve,  tiie 
lesser  splanchnic  nerve  may,  in  a  favourable  subject,  be 
traced  into  the  coeliac  plexus,  and  the  third  or  least 
splanchnic  nerve  into  the  renal  plexus. 

The  Gangliated  Cord  of  the  sympathetic  (Fig.  102,  z) 
will  be  found  on  each  side  of  the  spinal  column  aad 
behind  the  vena  cava  upon  the  right  side.  A  gangUon 
is  situated  opposite  each  vertebra,  and  branches  of  com* 
munication  may  be  traced  to  the  several  lumbar  nerves 
and  to  the  neighbouring  plexuses. 

Some  lymphatic  glands  may  also  be  found  by  the  side  of 
the  aorta  at  the  lower  part,  which  receive  the  lymphatics 
from  the  testis  and  are  therefore  affected  in  malignant 
disease  of  that  organ. 

The  Tena  Azysos  Mmor  may  be  seen  lying  close  to  the 
right  side  of  the  aorta  and  communicating  with  one  or 
more  of  the  lumbar  veins.  It  passes  through  the  aortic 
opening. 

The  Tena  Azy^os  Minor  (if  it  exists)  may  be  seen  to 
commence  in  the  left  lumbar  veins,  and  to  pass  through 
the  left  cms  of  the  diaphragm. 

Receptacnlum  Ctayll. — By  detaching  the  right  cms  of 
the  diaphragm  from  the  vertebrsB,  the  receptacvZum  chyli^ 
an  irregular  tube  about  two  inches  long,  will  be  seen  lying 
to  the  right  side  of  the  aorta,  opposite  the  second  lumbar 
vertebra.  It  receives  the  lymphatics  and  lacteals  of  the 
abdomen,  and  is  continued  upwards  as  the  thoracio  duct. 

The  subject  will  now  be  turned  for  the  dissection  of  the 
back,  and  the  dissectors  of  the  abdomen  should  occupy 
the  time  with  the  examination  of  the  viscera. 

Viscera  of  the  Abdomen. 

[The  stomach  and  intestines  should  be  cleaned  by  allow- 
ing a  stream  of  water  to  pass  through  them;  and  the 
stomach,  as  well  as  a  piece  of  small  and  lai^  intestine, 
should  be  moderately  distended  with  air  by  means  of  a 
blowpipe.] 
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TITIie  StmauMik  (Kg.  103)  presenta  a  leBMr  and  a  greater 
oux-vature  at  its  upper  and  lower  borders,  and  a  greater 
CbXkd  lesser  end.    The  great  end  is  the  dilatation  od  the  left 


aide  of  the  bod;  near  the  entrance  of  the  oesophagus,  and 
is  called  the  cardiac  or  splenic  end,  or  is  aometimea 
known  as  the  fundus.  The  small  end  terminates  in  the 
dnodeaum  and  ia  called  the  pjloric  end,  the  junction  of 


Tig.   103.— Terticml  and  laugitudiniJ  section  of  the  atomich  and 
dnodenam  (from  Wikon). 

10.  Aiteadiog  portion    of  tba 

dnodeaum. 

1.  DescBDdJDg  portion. 

!.  Pincrestic  dnct  snd  daclDB 

commanit         choledocbua 

cloee  to  their  termination. 

I.  Papilla    npon     which     the 


1.  <Efioph>gas. 

S.  CardiecoiiHceoT  the  stomach. 
S.  Great  eed  of  the  etumaoh. 
4.  Lesser  or  pyloric  end. 

&  Greater  corre. 
7.  Dilatation  at  the  lesser  end  of 
the  sliiniach,  the  ai 
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a  Rugs  of  ti 


e  stomach  formed 
by  the  mucous  membranej 
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is  ahown. 
S.  I^os. 


11. 


Traneveiss  portion  of  ( 
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the  two  viscera  being  marked  by  a  tiiiokened  band  of 
fibrea  which  can  be  both  seen  and  felt,  and  ia  called  the 
pylorv*. 

The  coats  of  the  stomach  are  four — peritoneal,  muscular 
(comprising  loagitudiual,  circular  and  oblique  fibres), 
areolar  and  mucous. 

On  laying  open  the  stomach  along  its  lesser  curvature, 
the   mucous   membrane  will  be  seen  to 


Fig.  KM. 


Fig.  106. 


Fig.  106. 


longitudinal  folds  or  ridges  called  ruffte,  which  disappear 
when  the  viBcus  ia  distended  and  are  more  evident  in  the 


iinbnuie  of  ibe  St 


a  (ouJl  vt^ 


Fig.  104.— Portion  of  the  mu 
nifioJ7B  times.     Thetrifidor  i 
is  Men  at  the  bottom  of  each  i 
tween  the  divisions  of  the  artery,  (he  apettnreB  of  the  gastric  fol- 
licleei  two,  (htee,  or  four  in  e&ch  depiession  (from  Willon]. 

Pig.  106. — Perpendicular  section  of  the  stomacii  in  the  pyloric 

4.  Tranirene  fibres  oT  the  Mm* 

6.  Longitndinal     fibtd  of  (b* 

muscular  coat 
6.  SsrouB  coat- 
Fig.  106.— A  tabular  gaatric  gland  (from  Wilson,  aftar  KflUiker ). 

1.  Columnar  epithelium  occupy-  portion,  filled  >ritliDDcleil«l 

ingita  upper  third.  cells. 

2.  FlesODUs  and  twisted  deeper       9,  One  of  the  Dncfcited  itlli. 
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lid  than  in  the  adult.    By  inverting  the  pyloric  end  the 
^9^ior%t8-  or  pyloric  vcdve  will  be  £feen  to  consist  of  a  set  of 
^^cKTong  oirciilar  fibres,  surrounding  the  intestine  and  acting 
«L^  a  sphincter  muscle. 

Minute  Anatomtf,-^The  mucous  membrane  is  divided 

izxto  a  series  of  shallow  cavities  more  or  less  hexagonal  in 

:£orm  (stomach  cells),  at  the  bottom  of  which  two  or  more 

'biabes  (stomach  tubes)  open.    These   latter  secrete  the 

gastric  juice  and  are  imbedded  in  the  submucous  areolar 

Xayer.    The  epithelium  is.  columnar. 

The  Small  IntestJiiies  extend  from  the  pylorus  to 
-fche  ileo-coecal  valve,  averaging  twenty  feet  in  length, 
and  have  certain  general  characteristics  in  common ; 
thus  they  are  of  an  uniform  calibre  throughout,  and 
their  external  surface  is  smooth  and  regular.  They  have 
four  coats,  viz.  peritoneal,  muscular  (longitudinal  and 
circular),  areolar,  and  mucous.  The  peritoneal  coat  is  not 
found  throughout,  thus  the  first  part  of  the  duodenum  is 
completely  invested  except  where  the  vessels  enter,  the 
second  part  only  in  front,  and  the  third  part  not  at  all ; 
the  jejunum  and  ileum  are  completely  covered  by  perito- 
neum. The  longitudinal  muscular  fibres  are  external,  and 
the  circular  internal,*  and  they  are  both  complete  and 
continuous  layers.  The  mucous  membrane  has  the  follow- 
ing characteristics  throughout — valvulae  conniventes,  villi, 
Lieberkiihn's  follicles,  solitary  glands,  and  a  columnar 
epithelium ;  but  the  duodenum  and  ileum  have  certain 
special  structures  in  addition. 

The  Daodenum  (Fig.  103)  should  be  laid  open  along 
its  free  border,  in  order  to  see  the  opening  of  the  bile  and 
pancreatic  ducts,  which  is  marked  by  a  papilla  situated  at 
the  back  of  the  vertical  portion  of  the  intestine,  and  about 
or  below  its  middle.  A  probe  should  be  passed  into  the 
orifice  and. along  the.  pancreatic  duct.  The  duodenum  is 
from  eight  to  ten  inches  long,  and  has  a  special  structure 
(Brunner's  glands)  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  charao' 
teristics  of  the  small  intestine. 

*  An  artificial  aid  to  the  remembrance  of  this  fact  is  p^^— *-^  ^^ 
noting  that  10ngitadinal=0ater,  and  clrcular=lnner  ]* 
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Valin^  eotmiventt*  are  transverae  folds  of  mooons 
membrane^  which  will  be  eeen  to  commence  a  little  be- 
yond the  pylorus,  mi  to  increwe  in  size  st  the  lower  j>«rt 
of  the  duodenum. 

Vilii  (Pig.  107,  i)  are  minute  projections  from  the  anr- 
(sce  of  the  mucous  membrana,  each  contuning  a  little 
capiUaty  loop  and  a  lacteal  vessel,  and  being  covered  with 
columnar  epithelium.  Thej  m&y  be  best  eeea  by  fioating 
»  piece  of  intestine  in  water, 

LitberkakrCt  follidet  (Fig.  107,  »)  are  minute  tabes 
which  are  placed  between  the  villi ;  they  dip  into  the  anb- 
mueous  areobr  tissue  aad  are  lined  with  columnar  epitlie- 

y.    .f-  SoUtmry  gland*  are  minute  white  bodies 

contdating    of  closed  vesicles  cODtaining 
milky  fluid  and  covered  with  villL 

Brannt/*  gland*,  peculiar  to  the  duo- 
denum, are  snuJl  lobulated  glands  situated 
in  the  submuoous  areolar  tissue  and 
having  small  ducts  which  open  into  the 
I  intestine.  To  see  these  it  is  necessary 
to  pin  out  a  piece  of  duodenum  with  tiie 
mucous  membrane  downwards,  and  then 
carefully  to  dissect  away  the  muscular 

[The  jeiuuum  and  ileum  (except  a  few 
inches  to  be  left  attached  to  the  ceocura) 
should  be  laid  open  along  the  line  of  at- 
tachment of  the  mesentery,  so  as  to  avoid 
damaging  Peyer's  patches  which  are  on 
the  free  border.] 

Fig  lOT  — Section  of  the  lower  part  of  ileum  nf  tbe  calf,  thraogb  a 

Peyer  »  gland  (from  WiUon,  after  EOtlikcr). 
I   Villi  S.  Deep    portion  of   tli«   snb- 

3.  Tubular   K\m.A»   or   Ueber-  mucous  coat. 

kubn's  follicles.  6,  Circular  layer  of  the  miumlar 

3.  Husculor  atratum  of  tha  mn-  coat. 

couB  membrane.  7.  Loagitodinallajerof  the  mu- 

4.  Saccoli  of  Peyei's  gland.  calar  coat. 
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The  Jfifonun  includes  about  two-fiftha  of  the  remain- 
ing small  intestine,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  large  size  of 
tlie  YalvulsB  oonniventes  and  the  number  of  solitary 
glands,  but  has  no  special  characteristic. 

In  the  neam  the  valvulse  conniventes  will  be  found  to 
diminish  rapidly  in  size  and  to  be  wanting  at  the  lower 
part. 

Peym^s  patches  (Fig.  107,  4),  the  special  characteristic  of 
this  part  of  the  intestine,  vary  very  much  in  size  and  are 
occasionally  invisible.  They  will  be  recognised  by  their 
dotted  appearaDce  and  by  being  of  a  lighter  colour  than 
the  rest  of  the  intestine,  and  are  always  found  on  the  part 
of  the  intestine  farthest  frOm  the  attachmeot  of  the 
mesentery.  Each  patch  is  formed  of  a  collection  of  the 
solitary  glands,  and  may  be  as  long  as  a  couple  of  inches. 
Feyer's  glands  will  be  found  strongly  marked,  and  some- 
times ulcerated  in  subjects  which  have  died  of  typhoid 
fever. 

The  liarse  Intestine  (Fig.  95)  is  between  five  and  six 
feet  in  length,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  penciled  appearance 
consequent  upon  its  longitudinal  muscular  fibres  being 
shorter  than  the  intestine  itself.  These  longitudinal  fibres 
are  arranged  in  three  distinct  bands,  two  of  which  can  be 
seen  through  the  peritoneum,  and  the  third  between  the 
layers  of  the  meso-colon.    (In  the  rectum  which  is  not 
pouched,  these  fibres  spread  over  the  whole  gut  as  in  the 
small  intestine.)    The  appendices  epiphicce  are  small  pro- 
cesses containing  fat  attached  along  the  free  border  of  the 
intestine,  which  will  be  found  to  vary  considerably  in  size 
in  different  subjects. 

The  Csecam  (Fig.  108,  1)  (caput  caecum  coli)  is  dis- 
tinguished by  its  rounded  shape  and  by  the  opening  of 
the  ileum  into  it.  It  has  attached  to  its  lower  and  back 
part  the  appendix  verraiformis^  which  is  a  little  tubular 
prolongation  terminating  in  a  blind  extremity. 

[The  caecum  with  a  few  inches  of  small  and  large  in- 
testine should  be  detached,  and  the  large  intestine  turned 
inside  out  to  see  the  ileo-csecal  valve.  After  this  has  been 
done  and  the  intestine  reihverted,  the  cut  ends  may  ba 
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tied  Mid  the  piece  inflated  and  dried,  that  the  valve  may  be 
again  examined  in  the  drf  conditioo.] 

The  Ileo-caKol  vaive  (Fig.  108,  5)  ia  formed  by  a  pro- 
longation of  a  piece  of  ileum  through  the  wall  of  the 
ceecum,  to  which  it  ia  firmly  attached ;  and  being  stretched 
from  side  to  Bide^  the  Email  intestine  forms  two  folds  whidi 
project  iaio  the  oecum  and  form  the  vslTe.    The  upper 


Fig,  108. 


fold,  which  is  horiiHintal 
in  direction,  is  sometimes 
known  as  the  ileo^ie, 
and  the  lower  or  more 
vertical  one  as  the  ilio- 
eoKol  fold."  The  ridge 
on  each  side,  formed  b; 
the  prolongation  of  tbe 
two  folds,  is  called  the 
franum.  It  ia  obvious 
that  these  folds  permit 
the  ready  pasa^e  of  fluid 
from  the  small  into  the 
large  intestine,  but  would 
prevent  regurgitation  un- 
less the  parts  were  veiy 
much  over-distended, 
i  The  mucous  membrane 

of  the  large  intestine  has  no  villi,  for  they  are  found  to 
cease  abruptly  at  the  free  margin  of  the  ileo-ctecal  valve. 
Tubular  glands  resembling  the  follicles  of  Lieberkuhn, 
aad  solitary  glands  or  dosed  follicles  embedded  in  the 
submucous  tissue,  and  having  over  them  small  depres- 

*  Ajtifidal  memory,  S  HIP — Sap«rior  Hariioutal,  Inferior  Per- 
pendiculu. 

Fig.  IDS.— Tbfl  aeeam  laid  open.  Bhoning  the  entrsnce  of  the  ileum, 
■nd  ileo-caical  valve  (bom  Wileoii). 
CiEcnm.  6,  AMrtnrs  of  appendix  vermi- 

■      ■on.  foiraiacieoi. 

7.  Appendii  vennifonnii. 

of  the       8,  8,  Saccali  of  the  colon. 

ileum  iuto  (ha  Urge  iQleslina.       9.  Mesentery  of  appendix  vet- 


2.  Comi 

4.  Aperture  of  entrai 

ileum  iuto  (ha  l«-g 

G,  6.  Ileo- cecal  valve. 
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ions  on  the  mucous  Burfac^  are  found  throughout  the 
afge  inteatme  (Figs,  109  and  UO). 

The  Pftnercas  .(F<S>  97)  should  be  cleaned  but  be  left 
s^ttacbed  to  the  duodenum.  It  is  about  seveu  inches  loug^ 
axxd  th«  larger  end,  where  it  touches  the  bowel,  is  called  the 
liead,  the  centiul  portion  the  bodj,  and  the  small  extremit j 
the  tail.  Its  average  weight  ia  three  ounces,  A  probe 
"being  passed  into  the  duct  from  the  duodenum,  it  should 
"be  dissected  out,  and  wiU  be  found  to  pasa  along  the  whole 
length  of  the  gland,  and  nearer  the  posterior  than  the 
anterior  surface.  The  pancreas  consists  of  lobules  of  a 
Fig.  109.  Fig.  110. 


£«1< 
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yellowish  colour  held  together  by  loose  fibrous  tissue,  a 
small  duct  passing  from  each  lobule  into  the  main  trunk. 

The  Spleen  (Pig.  98,  4)  is  purple  in  colour  and 
somewhat  oval  in  form,  and  has  a  convex  and  a  concave 
surface,  with  an  anterior  border  which  ia  sharp  and 
slightly  notched,  and  a  posterior  border  which  is  thicker. 
On  the  concave  surface  is  a  vertical  fissure,  the  hiium, 
into  which  the  splenic  vessels  should  be  traced.  Beneath 


Fig.  109.— Portion  ol  the  mncoiu  membrane  of  tbe  large  inteatine, 
nMgnifi<d  75  cimea  (from  Wileon). 

Fig.  110.— Solitary  gland  from  the  colon  of  ■  child,  «  shown  in  a 
Mcbon  of  the  intastiue  (from  Wilson,  after  KOllilier). 

1.  Tnlmlar  glands.  4.  Mnaoiilar  layer  of  the  mneons 

2.  Depruaion  on  the  inrface  oT  coat. 

th*  membrane  correepon  ding      B.  Snbnincons  coat, 
with  llie  rentral  prominence      6.  Mascular  coat.  , ,' 

of  tbe  gland.  7.  Serous  cost. 

S.  The  gland. 
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the  peritoneal  ooat  which  inreets  the  organ  will  be  found  a  I 


Fig.  111. 


fibrous  ooat,  which  is  also  oontimud  I 
into  the  splenic  substance,  forming  I 
'i  the  trab«culm  or  meahea  in  which  the  I 
^  splenic  pulp  is  contained-      In  this  I 
pulpy  which  oonaistB   principally  of  I 
blood-veasels,  are-  fouad  the    Jfal-  I 
pigkian  oorpnudt*  which  are  speei&l 
to  the  spleen,  and  are  small  vesicular 
bodies    coDtiuning   white    semi-fluid 
matter,  attached  to  the  minute  divi- 
aiona  of  the  splenic  art«ry  (Fig.  111). 
The  minute  anatomy  and  function  of 
this  organ  are  not  fullj  understood. 

The  LlTcr  (Fig.  112}  preseata  an 
upper  and  an  under  surface  united  by 
athick  posterior  and  a  thin  anterior  margin.  Its  ordinary 
measurements  an^  twelve  inches  across,  six  from  before 
backwards,  and  three  inches  in  thickness ;  its  weight  is 
about  fifty  ounces  avoirdupois.  The  upper  surface  is 
divided  into  two  unequal  parts,  of  which  the  right  is  the 
larger,  by  the  attachment  of  the  falciform  ligament;  and 
on  tracing  this  hack,  its  two  layers  will  be  found  to  diverge, 
forming  the  upx>er  layer  of  the  coronary  and  also  the  two 
lateral  ligaments.  If  the  left  lateral  ligament  be  traced  it 
will  be  found  to  consist  of  a  double  fold  of  the  peritoneum 
which  may  be  followed  to  the  under  surface  of  the  left 
lobe.  The  upper  layer  of  the  coronary  ligament  if  traced 
outwards  in  the  same  way  will  be  found  to  be  reflected 
upon  itself  to  form  the  right  lateral  ligament,  and  then  will 
be  followed  to  the  under  surface  of  the  right  lobe  of  the 
liver  behind  the  transverse  fissure,  to  form  the  under 
layer  of  the  coronaiy  ligament ;  thus  leaving  a  more  or  leas 
triangular  interval  between  the  two,  in  which  the  liver  is 
attached  to  the  diaphragm  by  cellular  ti^ue,  and  throi^h 
which  the  vena  oava  passes  to  the  diaphragm.     In  this 

•  Fig.  111.  Art*rifll  twig  of  the  aplemc  artery,  showlnf;  the  con- 
aexioQ  of  the  splenic  corpiucles  with  the  smaU  veueU.  From  the 
Bpleen  of  (he  dog  (from  Wilaon,  after  EUlliker), 


manner  four  ligaments  of  the  liver  are  formed  by  perito- 
neam,  and  the  fifth  or  round  ligament  is  the  oblitented 
umbilickl  veio. 

The  nnder  auikcc  of  the  liver  (Hg.  113)  presents  fire 
fitaunt  and  five  tobat  for  examination. 
Kg.  112. 


Fumret, — The  longittidinal  fiuure  divides  the  under 
Burfaoe  into  a  right  and  a  left  lobe  and  is  occupied  by  the 
ronnd  ligament  or  umbilical  vein  (i).  Its  continuation 
behind  the  transverse  fissure  is  the  JUture  for  the  ductus 
ivnorat  (S)  and  contains  that  obhterated  vesael.  The 
traiuverae  ^tare  is  at  right  aaglea  to  the  longitudinal,  and 
giveH  passage  to  the  hepatic  duct  (j),  hepatic  artery  (4),  and 
portal  vein  (5),  which  lie  in  that  order  from  before  baok- 
vanis.*      Parallel  to  the  longitudinal  fissure  is  the  fisture 

*  It  win  be  observed  that  &e  order  of  vessela  BnteriDg  tlie  liver  is 
the  nreTM  of  those  entering  the  kidiief,  q.  v.  p.  251. 

Fig.  112.— Cpper  surface  of  the  liver  (from  Wilsoii). 

1.  Bight  kbe.  the  peritoneum  sad   aur- 

S.  Ldt  lutie.  rounded  by  the  coronary 

3.  AnUrior  or  hea  border.  ligament. 

1.  Pwterior  or  rounded  border.  9.  Interior  vena  cava. 

5.  Falciform  or  Buapensorj  liga-  Id.  Point  of  the  lobus  Spigelii. 

ment.  3.  Fundna  of  the  gall-bladder 

i.  Bonnd  ligamenL  Been  projecting  beyond  the 

7, 7.  The  two  lateral  ligaments.  anterior  border  of  rJie  riphl 

S.  The  apace  left  uocovered  by  lobe. 
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/er  Uu  gaU-Uadder  (i)  whicli  last  ehonld  be  distendel. 
with  air  bj  A  bloirpdpe  plftoed  in  the  dact.  Rmd. 
obtiqnely  at  the  posterior  margiu  of  the  liver  and  behind 
thfl  ^U-bkdder,  is  the  ■hart  groove  or  jSwurc/orAewM 
enra  (7)  a  portion  fji  i^eh  vessel  has  been  left  iit 
tUit. 

LohtM. — The  whole  of  the  liver  anbHtftnce  on  the  ii(^t 

tA  the  longitudinal  fissors  is  strictlj'  the  nghi  Icbe  (b)  bnt 

Fig.  113. 


certain  parts  of  it  have  received  special  names,  viz.  lohos 
qoadratus.  lobos  Spigelii,  and  tobus  caudatna.  The  right 
lobe  has  two  shallow  depressions  on  its  under  surface, 
the  anterior  one  being  where  the  ascending  colon  touches 
the  liver,  and  the  posterior  one  corresponding  to  the  an- 
terior  surface  of  the  right  kidney,  over  which  it  lies  in 
the  erect  posture. 

Fig.  113.— Dader 
R.  Right  lobe. 
L.  LeKloba. 
Q.  Lobos  qoadnhis. 


2.  Gait-bladder  in 

3.  Hopitjc  ( 
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Tlie  Ijobui  quadrcUus  (q)  is  the  square  lobe  bounded  by 
tlie  longitudinal  and  transverse  iissures  and  the  gall- 
bladder. The  Lobus.  Spigelii  (s)  is  the  projecting  portion 
beYdnd  the  transverse  fissure,  and  between  the  fissures  for 
the  vena  cava  and  the  ductus  venosus.  The  Lohus 
cazujlo^etcs  (o)  is  the  small  ^  tail "  of  liver  substance  which 
connects  the  lobulus  Spigelii  with  the  right  lobe.  The 
left  lobe  (l)  is  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  longitudinal 
fissure,  8u:ross  which  there  is  often  a  bridge  of  liver  sub- 
stance (pons  hepatis). 

The  vessels  entering  the  transverse  fissure  should  be 
defined,  and  the  fibrous  tissue  around  them  (capsule  of 
Glisson)  removed.  The  right  and  k/t  hepatic  ducts  (4)  will 
be  found  to  emerge  from  the  corresponding  lobes  and  to 
unite  in  the  common  hepatic  duct,  which  is  about  two 
inches  long ;  this  is  afterwards  joined  bj  the  cystic  duct 
from  the  gall-bladder,  to  form  the  commKm  bile  duct  (ductus 
communis  choledochus)  (9)  which  is  nearly  three  inches 
long,  and  should  be  traced  into  the  duodenum. 

The  gall-bladder  (2)  is  a  pear-shaped  bag  attached  by 
cellular  tissue  to  the  liver,  and  covered  superficially  by 
the  peritoneum.  When  distended,  its  large  end  orfuridv^ 
projects  beyond  the  anterior  border  of  the  liver;  the 
neck  is  -curved  upon  itself  twice  and  ends  in  the  cystic 
duct^  which  is  about  an  inch  and  a  half  long  and  joins  the 
hepatic  duct. 

The  hepatic  artery  and  the  portal  vein  each  divide  into 
right  and  left,  and  from  the  right  artery  the  cystic  branch 
should  be  traced  to  the  gall-bladder. 

The  piece  of  the  vena  cava  is  to  be  laid  open,  when  the 
large  hepatic  veins  will  be  seen  passing  into  it. 

In  order  to  learn  the  arrangement  of  the  vessels  in  the 
Hver,  the  vena  portse  should  be  carefully  laid  open  for 
some  distance  with  a  pair  of  scissors.  Through  the  thin 
wall  of  the  vein  a  branch  of  injected  hepatic  artery  will 
then  be  seen,  and  accompanying  it  is  a  branch  of  hepatic 
duct,  the  three  vessels  thus  lying  side  by  side  in  a  portal 
canal.  One  of  the  hepatic  veins  being  laid  open  in  a 
similar  way  will  be  seen  to  be  totally  \maccompa"»«^ 

T 
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Ad  iucirioQ  into  any  port  of  the  liver  will  show  on  i\t 
cut  surfaces  &  number  of  openings,  some  wide  open,— tte 
hepatic  veins ;  and  others  more  or  lese  coUapeeii  at 
having  bj  their  sides  the  section  of  a  small  iDJecUi 
artery.  These  last  are  the  portal  veins  lying  in  the  ■poM 
canals,  and  thej  collapse  on  account  of  the  loose  aU»A- 
ment  of  the  fibrous  tissue  around  thent. 

■biate  AnaMmr  (Fig,  114).— The  blood  from  the  chjlo- 
poietic  viscera  is  brought  to  the  liver  bj  the  vena  portz. 
and  from  it  the  bile  is  secreted.  The  divisions  of  the  teia 
have  been  seen  to  pass  through  the  portal  canals,  in  whidi 
they  receive  the  vaginal  branches  from  the  fibrous  tissof 
of  the  organ,  and  subsequently  divide  until  their  btaucbe* 
Fig.  Ill,  ^^^^  l>ttieeen  the 

I  minute  lobuks. 

and  are  tbei»- 
fore  called  iiOer- 
lobuiarve\n*(b). 
The  lobules  >n 
sumiasded  bj 
these  interlobu- 
lar veins,  from 
which  the  lobu- 
lar pleiOB  of  cs- 
pillariea  is  de- 
rived, which  con- 
vetoes  to  the 
centre  of  each 
lobide  and  pouts 
its  blood  into 
the  intralobtilar  vein  (a).  Each  intralobular  vem  pMsea 
out  of  the  lobule  at  right  angles  to  the  portal  vessela,  and 
unites  with  other  intralobular  veins  to  form  theniblBbtUar 
veins  ;  these  open  into  the  /lepatic  veitu  which  have  been 
traced  into  the  vena  cava.  Thus  then  the  blood  is  traced 
from  the  portal  vein  into  the  vena  cava. 


Fig.  114.— 


tion  in  the  lobula  oflbe  livo 
b.  InurlobuJar  veins. 
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rETie  commencement  of  each  primary  hepatic  duct  is  in 
iG  centre  of  each  minute  lobule,  being  continuous,  ac- 
nrdiing  to  Beale,  with  the  basement  membrane  upon  which 
te  hepatic  cells  are  placed.  The  minute  ducts  run  to- 
ards  the  circumference  of  the  lobule,  and  the  radicles  of 
djsu^ent  lobules  unite,  the  resulting  ducts  running  along 
he  portal  canals  by  the  side  of  the  portal  vein  to  emerge 
ventually  at  the  transverse  fissure. 

The  Hepatic  artery  is  principally  for  the  nourishment 
>f  the  tissue  of  the  organ,  and  has  little  if  anything  to 
io  'with  its  function.  It  gives  off  vaginal  and  captular 
branches  which  run  in  the  portal  canals  and  supply  the 
&brous  tissues,  the  blood  being  eventually  returned  into 
the  portal  vein. 

The  interiohular  branches  accompany  the  interlobular 
veins,  and  according  to  the  latest  researches  their  blood 
enters  the  plexus  within  the  lobules  from  which  the  bile 
is  secreted. 

The  Kidney  (Fig.  97,  17)  is  convex  on  its  anterior  and 

fattened  on  its  posterior  surface,  and  its  upper  extremity 

is  somewhat  larger  than  the  lower.     Its  outer  border  is 

convex  and  regular,  while  the  internal  is  notched  at  the 

point    where    the    vessels    enter.     An    average    kidney 

measures  about  four  inches  in  length,  two-and-a-half  in 

breadth,  and  rather  over  an  inch  in  thickness.    Its  weight 

in  the  male  is  about  4^  ounces,  and  rather  less  in  the 

female.    The  renal  artery  enters,  and  the  renal  vein  and 

ureter  emerge  at  a  slit  on  the  inner  border  called  the 

hUum,  and  the  trunks  of  the  vessels  have  the  following 

relation  from  before   backwards,  viz.,  vein,  artery,  and 

ureter  (compare  vessels  entering  transverse  fissure  of  liver 

in  the  reverse  order,  p.  271).  Very  generally,  however,  one 

of  the  branches  of  the  renal  artery  will  enter  the  hilum 

in  front  of  the  vein. 

The  ureter,  if  traced  upwards,  will  be  found  to  expand, 
forming  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  and  it  should  be  noticed 
that  the  pelvis  has  a  direction  downwards,  so  that  by 
referring  to  this,  to  the  position  of  the  vessels,  and  to  the 
flattening  of  the  posterior  surface,  the  side  to  which  the 
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kidney  lielongs  cttu  be  readily  ascertained.    The  kidne;  m 


Fig.  115.  Section  uf  the  kidney,  surraonnted  by  the  snprarenil 

capsule  (Srom  Wilflon). 

I.  Suprarenal  capsaU.  £,  A,  6.  The  three   inTundibnli  i 

I,  CoTtical  portion  of  the  kidnej.  the  middle  5  ie  eiEiuted  in 

},  3.  Tubular  portioB,  consisting  the  moutli  of  a  calyx. 

of  cones.  G.  Pelvi*. 

1,4.  Two  of  the  papilliB  project-       7.  Ureter, 


to  thetT  coTresponding 


Fig.  lie.—Flan  of  the  at 

1,  1.  Tubulua    rectus,    di 
into  branches  as  it  aa 
mid  of  Ferrein 


tubuli 
of  twc 


2,  2.  Fyri 

3,  Oriirii 

4,  4.  Brancb  of  nn  artei 

5,  5,  Three  interlobulai 

giviiiK  off  afferent 
the  Halpigbian  be 


dure  of  the  kidney  (tram  Wilaoo,  after 

KBUiker). 
ding        7,  Capillary  plexus  formed  b} 
suds.  the    efferent    veesels,  lU 

9,  9.  Efferent  vessels  proeeedisg 
'Vom  to  the  tubular  structure  cd' 

hian  thepyrsioids  and  conslint- 

10.  CapQlary  plexus  of  the  tDbo- 
:ries  lar  stmcCure  of  the  pyn- 

6,6.      H.  OnBrfthe  vflnnl«r*ct*. 
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sticlosed  in  a  tough  fibrous  capsule,  which  may  be  peeled 
off  to  see  the  kidney  substance.  To  see  the  internal 
structure  of  the  organ  it  should  be  opened  by  a  vertical 
incision  tlirough  the  convex  border,  which  is  to  be  carried 
into  tHe  pelvis. 

The  F^elvU  (Fig.  116,  6)  will  be  found  to  be  subdivided 

at  tlie  upper,  middle,  and  lower  part  of  the  kidney  iuto 

tliree  portions,  which  are  called  the  Infundihvla  (5)  and  are 

again   subdivided  into  the  Calices,    Projecting  into  the 

calices  are  small  nodules  of  kidney  substance  termed  the 

papiUas  (4),  which  will  be  seen  to  be  the  apices  of  certain 

triangular  dark-coloured^  bodies  called  the  pyramids  or 

coTies  (3).     These  pyramids,  which  are  arranged  more  or 

less  regularly  side  by  side,  constitute  what  is  called  the 

iMhular  or  Tnedullary  substance  of  the  kidney,  while  the 

lighter  granular  portion  at  the  margin  of  the  section  is 

the  cortical  substance  (2). 

The  renal  artery  breaks  up  into  four  or  five  branches, 
which  again  subdivide  and  pass  between  the  pyramids  into 
the  cortical  substance  (Fig.  116).    In  the  cortical  sub- 
stance the  lialpighian  bodies  or  glomeruli  are  formed, 
each  of  which  consists  of  a  capillary  plexus  with  an  arterial 
twig  (or  afferent  vessel)  entering,  and  a  venous  radicle  (or 
efferent  vessel)  leaving  it,  and  these  bodies  are  arranged 
along  the  arteries  *^  like  bunches  of  currants."    Each  Mal- 
pighian  body  or  plexus  is  enclosed  in  a  capsule,  which  is 
continuous  with  a  minute  uriniferous  tube  (Fig.  117). 
The  tube  is  convoluted  in  the  cortical  substance,  and  a 
secondary  intertid)ular  plexus  is  formed  upon  it  by  the  venous 
radicle,  after  it  has  emerged  from  the  Malpighian  tuft.   The 
uriniferous  tubes  enter  the  bases  of  the  pyramids  and 
converge  at  their  apices,  where  they  empty  themselves 
into  the  calices ;  from  these  the  urine  passes  into  the  in- 
fundibula,  and  thence  into  the  pelvis  and  ureter.    Henle 
described  a  second  series  of  small  tubes,  passing  from  one 
capsule  to  another  and  unconnected  with  the  uriniferous 
tubes ;  but  the  latest  researches  have  shown  that  these 
smaller  tubes  are  continuous  with  the  convoluted  tubes  of 
the  cortical  substance,  and  are  reflected  for  some  distance  in 
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The 


Tig.  117, 


the  pyramids  between  the  stnught  tubuli  uriniferi,  whidi 
thej  eveatuiiU;  joiD. 

The  venous  rodiclea,  after  forming  the  secondaiy  pleios 
on  the  tubes,  unite  at  the  baee  of  the  pjramida,  between 
which  they  pass  to  eineTge  at  the  hilum  and  form  the 

1  Capaole  (Fig  IIS,  i)  is  irregularly 
triangular  in  shape,  or  is  com- 
monly said  to  reaemble  a 
cocked  hat.  If  a  vertical  sec- 
tion be  made,  its  external  (w 
'  cortical  layer  will  be  seen  to  be 
yellow  in  colour  and  indis- 
tinctly striated,  owing  to  its 
being  composed  of  minnte 
tubes.  The  internal  portion  is 
darker  and  softer  and  sur- 
rounds a  email  cavity  in  the 
centre,  which,  however,  ia  only 
the  result  of  decomposition 
(Wilks).    The  use  of  the  capsule  is  tinkiiown. 

The  subject  being  replaced  on  its  back,  the  dissectors 
should  proceed  with  the  examination  of  the  pelvis,  unless 
they  were  unable  to  finish  the  aorta,  lumbar  plexus,  and 
iliac  arteries  before  the  body  was  turned,  in  which  cose  they 
must  revert  to  the  dissection  of  them  at  once  (f.  p.  24S). 
In  any  case  the  dissector  is  strocgly  advised  to  read 
through  tbe  dissection  of  the  deep  parts  of  the  abdomen 
again,  before  proceeding  any  further. 


I.  BrBDch  of  the  nnH  artery 
giving  off  several  Malpi- 
ghlan  twlRB. 

.    Aq  sfferent  twig  to  the  e«pil- 


2,  2.En'erentve»Bcls;tIiatwliicb 
proceeds  from  Ilie  Malpi- 
Ifhiao  body  i&  ematler  thm 
the  corresponding  artery. 

p,  p.Thecapill«ypleiiia,ninii- 
fving  on  Iheurinlferoiu  tube . 
Ttauplexuareceiveaiu  blood 
from  the  efferent  veBielg, 
3,  S.  aod  transmiu  iciotht 
branch  of  tbe  renal  vein,  r. 
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The  Pelvis. 

[The  pelvis  with  two  lumbar  vertebrsd  is  to  be  separated 

from  the  trunk  with  the  saw,  when,  by  placing  it  on  a 

t;ckb>le  with  the  sacrum  towards  himself,  the  dissector  will 

l>e  able  to  get  a  better  view  of  the  contents  than  he  has 

yet  done.     The  cavity  of  the  pelvis  should  be  carefully 

sponged  out,  and  having  removed  the  tow  or  cotton-wool 

fjrom  the  anus,  the  dissector  should  let  a  stream  of  water 

rrvm  through  the  rectum.    The  bladder  should  be  emptied 

of  any  urine  it  may  contain  by  pressure  with  the  nand, 

axid  be  moderately  distended  with  air.] 

The  Peiitonenm  (Fig.  119)  should  be  examined  first  and 
'vnll  be  found  to  pass  over  the  rectum,  binding  the  upper 
part  to  the  front  of  the  sacrum  (meso-rectum) ;  from  the 
rectum  to  the  bladder  forming  the  recto-vesical  pouchy 
and  thence  over  the  back  of  the  bladder  to  the  abdominal 
wall.  On  each  side  of  the  recto-vesical  pouch  is  a  distinct 
fold  of  peritoneum,  formed  by  the  reflection  of  the  mem- 
brane over  the  obliterated  hypogastric  arteries  and  the 
ureters ;  these  are  the  posterior  false  ligaments  of  the 
bladder.  The  peritoneum  passing  from  the  side  of  the 
bladder  to  the  pelvis  forms  the  lateral  false  ligaraerUSy  and 
the  portion  reaching  to  the  back  of  the  abdominal  wall 
over  the  urachus  is  called  the  superior  false  ligament  of 
the  bladder.  Thus  the  false  ligaments  of  the  bladder, 
five  in  number,  are  all  formed  by  peritoneum. 

In  the  Female  (Fig.  93)  the  peritoneum  passes  from 
the  rectum  to  the  posterior  wall  of  the  vagina,  forming  the 
recto-vaginal  pouch,  and  then  over  the  uterus  to  the 
bladder,  forming  the  tUero-vesical  pouch.  On  each  side  of 
the  uterus  it  is  stretched  across  the  pelvis,  forming  the 
broad  ligament  of  the  uterus,  which  contains  the  round 
ligament,  the  ovary,  and  the  Fallopian  tube,  the  fim- 
briated extremity  of  which  is  to  be  noticed.  The  false 
ligaments  of  the  bladder  are  the  same  as  in  the  male,  but 
are  less  distinctly  marked ;  the  margins  of  the  recto- 
vaginal and  utero-vesical  pouches  have  been  named  the 
anterior  and  posterior  ligaments  of  the  uterus. 
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B  peritoneum  ib  to  be  stripped  off  the  upper  part 

^  sides  of  the  bladder,  but  the  recto-vesical  pouch  is  not 

to  be  interfered  with  at  present,     Byacrapiug  a^^yalittle 

f^t  with  the  handle  of  the  knife  the  pelvic  fascia  will  be 

brought  into  view,  but  to  examine  it  thoroughly  the  fol- 

Fig.  118. 


lowing  dissection  ia  to  be  made,  in  order  to  obtain  a  view 
from  the  outside.  One  dissector  holding  the  pelvis  firmly, 
the  other  is  to  clear  away  the  remains  of  the  adductor 
muscles  on  the  right  side  of  the  pubes  so  as  to  expose  the 
obturator  externua  muscle,  which  must  then  be  carefiillj 
removed.  Beneath  the  muscle  will  be  found  the  branches 
of  the  obturator  artery,  forming  a  circle  around  the  forft- 
men  and  lying  upon  the  obturator  membrane  or  ligament, 
which  gives  paGeage  to  both  obturator  artery  and  nerve  at 


Fig.  :i8.— Pelvic  fasciae 

en  froin  the 

ntaide  (drawn  by  J.  T.  Gray). 
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its  npper  part.    On  removing  the  obturator  ligament  the 
fibres   of  the  obturator  internus  muscle  will  be  brought 
into  view.    With  the  saw  a  horizontal  cut  is  now  to  be 
made  from  the  upper  margin  of  the  obturator  foramen 
into  tike  cotyloid  cavity,  and  a  similar  one  at  the  lower 
margin  of  the  obturator  foramen,  the  extremities  of  the 
two  c\xts  being  about  an  inch  apart  in  the  bottom  of  the 
cavity.    These  are  to  be  joined  by  a  vertical  cut  with  the 
cliisei,  and  the  piece  of  bone  having  been  loosened  with 
tbat  instrument  can  be  removed  with  the  bone-forceps. 
Witb.  the  chisel  and  bone-forceps  the  margins  of  the  obtu- 
rator foramen  may  then  be  cut  away  so  as  to  leave  only 
a  ring  of  bone.    The  obturator  internus  being  now  fully 
exposed,  should  be  carefully  detached  from  the  adjacent 
structures,  and  may  then  be  readily  removed  by  grasping 
tbe  tendon  with  the  bone  forceps  and  drawing  the  whole 
muscle  out  through  the  lesser  sacro-sciatic  foramen.    The 
outer  surface  of  the  pelvic  fascia  will  then  be  exposed.]* 

The   Pelvic  Fascia  (Fig.  118)  is  continuous  with  the 
fascia  over  the  psoas  and  iliacus  muscles,  and  lines  the 
pelvis,  being  very  thin  behind  the  obturator  foramen, 
where  it  covers  the  pyriformis  muscle  and  sacral  plexus. 
In  front  it  is  a  single  layer,  down  to  the  level  of  a  white 
line  (i8)  which  can  be  seen  more  or  less  distinctly  stretch- 
ing in  a  curve  across  the  obturator  foramen.    This  marks 
the  point  where  the  pelvic  fascia  divides  into  two  parts, 
tbe  recto-vedcal  and  the  obturator  layers,  and  also  forms  a 
part  of  the  origin  of  the  levator  ani  muscle,  the  fibres  of 
which  can  be  indistinctly  seen  through  the  obturator 
fascia.    The  obturator  layer  (13)   can  be  seen  passing 
downwards  on  the  inner  side  of  the  obturator  internus 
muscle  to  be  attached  to  the  spine  and  tuberosity  of  the 
ischium!  and  great  sacro-sciatic  ligament,  and  to  the  ramus 
of  the  ischium,  where  it  gives  a  covering  to  the  pudic 
vessels  and  nerve.    In  addition,  it  gives  a  thin  layer  to 
the  under  surface  of  the  levator  ani,  called  the  anal  fascia 
(Fig.  120),   which  is  lost  on  the  rectum  and  external 
sphincter,  and  was  seen  in  the  dissection  of  the  periu83um. 

*  The  credit  of  the  invention  of  this  dissection  is  due  to  Mr  ' 
Wood,  of  Eing''8  College,  London. 
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(The  relation  of  the  pelvic  aud  recto-ve^cal  fasciie  has 
been  compared  tu  that  of  the  wall-paper  and  carpet  of  a 

Tie.  119. 


1.  Bladder. 

2.  Vesiculi  eemioalis  of  one  side, 

divided.  lum. 

3.  Rectum.  11.  A  layer  passing  around  the 

4.  Iliac  fucia,  caveiing  in  the  reclum. 

iliaciu  and  psoas  fb);  and  12.  LeFator  ani. 

fottningaaheath  for  tlie  ex-  13.  Obturator  inlernn*,  covered 

ternal  iliac  vessels  (6).  in  by  the  obturator  fascia, 

T.  Anterior  crural  nerve  excluded  which  also  furms  a  sheatli 

from  the  sheath.  for     the     infernal      pudic 

8.  Pelvic    fascia,   splitting    into  vessels  and  nerve  (14). 

the  TecCo-vesical    anil    ob-  15.  Anal    fascia    investing   Ibe 

Curator  laTers.  undersurfaceof  the  levalor 

3.  Bocto-vesical  layer,  fonnuig  ani. 

the  lateral  ligament  of  (he  Figures  14,  IS  are  placed  in  the 

bladder  of  one  side,  and  a  ischio-reclsl  foiso. 
ebeath  to  the  vesical  plexus 

Noll, — This  diagram  is  copied  ( with  acknowledgement}  in  Gnj's 
Anatomy,  bat  has  been  confoaed  by  the  addition  of  the  verlebn 
drawn  ao  as  to  make  die  view  from  the  fiiml,  which  alteration 
renders  the  relations  impossible. 
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t.be  bladder,  forming  the  lateral  true  ligamanU,  and  from 
tlie  back  of  the  pubes,  forming  the  anterior  true  ligamenti 
of  the  bladder  i  whilst  between  them  it  is  seen  to  dip  down 
to  the  prostate,  of  which  it  fonns  the  capsule,  und  is  thus 
continued  from  one  side  to  the  other  of  the  pelvis. 

Thus,  the  levator  ani  muBcle  is  seen  to  be  enclosed  by 
ths  recto-vesical  and  anal  layers  of  fascia  ;  the  ischio- 
rectal fossa  to  be  lined  b;  the  obt\i.rator  and  aual  layers ; 
and  four  of  the  true  ligamenta  of  the  bladder  to  be  formed 
by  the  recto-vesical  layer, — the  fifth  being  the  obliterated 
uraohuB 


In  the  FepuUe  the  recto  ves  ca  aye  forms  the  1  ga 
ments  of  the  bladder  in  the  same  way  aa  in  the  male,  but, 
in  addition,  gives  a  covering  to  the  vagina. 

[A  side-view  of  the  oontonta  of  the  pelvis  is  now  to  be 
obtained  in  the  following  way : — 

Tb»  lefC  obUterated  hypogastric  artery  with  the  vesical 
and  hemorrhoidal  arteries  (and  uterine  and  vaginal  in 
the  female)  are  to  be  severed,  and  the  bladder  and  rectum 
tutnsd  as  much  as  possible  to  the  right  side.  The  [eft 
latetal  true  ligament  of  the  bladder  is  to  be  divided,  and 


Fig.lKI.-l 
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the  knifs  carried  through  the  Bubjacent  levator  ani 
muscle.  A  oat  is  then  to  be  mode  with  the  saw  through 
the  pubes  just  external  to  the  left  anterior  true  ligament 
of  the  bladder  and  another  is  to  be  made  through  the 

Fig.  121. 


whole  len^h  of  the  sacrum  sud  ooocyx  juat  to  the  left  of 
the  middle  line,  which  will  Deoessarilv  divide  the  right 
iliac  artery  and  left  common  iliac  vein. 


fig.  lil.—SKlion  of  pdvis  to  the  left  of  the  median  h'ne  >t  the 

pubes.  unci  through  lie  midd 
1.  Section  ot  left  pubic  bone. 

t  line  of  (he  aacrtun  (dnnni  bj 
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The  sacrum  may  be  conveniently  sawn  partly  on  its 
cuiterior  and  partly  on  its  posterior  surface,  and  the  two 
<3Ut8  united  with  the  chisel,  by  which  time  will  be  saved. 

The  knife  is  now  to  be  carried  closely  along  the  ramus  of 
±he  pubes  of  the  left  side  so  as  to  detach  the  urethral 
muscles  and  triangular  ligament,  when  by  using  a  little 
force  the  pelvis  will  be  divided  into  two  parts,  the  right 
containing  all  the  viscera,  and  the  left  the  internal  iliac 
vessels  and  sacral  plexus  of  that  side.  A  staff  should 
be  passed  through  the  urethra  into  the  bladder,  which 
is  to  be  moderately  distended  with  air,  and  the  rectum 
is  to  be  carefully  distended  with  tow  or  cotton-wool,  and 
secured  by  a  string  to  the  top  of  the  sacrum  or  lumbar 
vertebrsB.] 

Side  Tlewof  tlie  Pelvis  (Fig.  121). — Beginning  in  front 

and  supposing  the  dissection  of  the  perinseum  to  have 

been  made  as  directed,  the  bulb  of  the  urethra  (9)  will  be 

plainly  seen  lying  in  front  of  the  triangular  ligament  or 

deep  perinseal  fascia  (7),  which  has  been  purposely  left 

untouched  on  the  left  side.     The  edge  of  the  triangular 

ligament  which  has  just  been  detached  from  the  ramus  of 

the  pubes  will  be  recognised,  and  immediately  behind  will 

be  seen  some  pale  muscular  fibres,  the  cut  edges  of  the 

compressor   urethrce    (Guthrie).      The  staff  may  be  felt 

through  these  as  it  lies  in  the  membranous  portion  of  the 

urethra,  which  by  a  little  dissection  will  be  exposed,  and 

.  may  be  seen  in  a  favourable  subject  to  be  surrounded  by 

circular  muscular  fibres.    One  of  Cowper's  glands,  which 

resembles  a  pea  in  size  and  appearance,  may  be  found 

immediately  below  the  urethra.    Behind  the  membranous 

portion  of  the  urethra  will  be  found  another  edge  of 

fascia,  the  recto-vesical  layer  of  the  pelvic  fascia  passing 

on  to  the  prostate  to  form  its  capsule  (6). 

The  Memliranous  portion  of  tlie  Uretlira  is  a  very 
important  part,  and  should  be  specially  noticed  in  the 
present  view.  It  is  seen  to  extend  from  the  deep  peri- 
nsoal  fascia  or  triangular  ligament  to  the  pelvic  fascia  or 
capsule  of  the  prostate,  or  it  is  sometimes  described  as 
lying  "between  the  two  layers  of  the  triangular  ligament." 
It  is  nearly  an  inch  in  length  and  is  not  quite  horizontal 
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in  its  position,  the  anterior  extremity  being  about  an  indi 
below  the  symphysis  pubis,  and  the  posterior  a  little 
lower.  This  is  the  portion  of  the  urethra  opened  by  the 
deep  incision  in  lithotomy,  and  it  should  be  noticed  how 
much  its  position  will  vary  according  to  the  movements 
of  the  staff, — whether  that  instrument  be  hooked  under 
the  pubes  or  depressed  towards  the  rectum. 

The  Pelvic  Fascia  should  be  traced  on  to  the  prostate, 
bladder,  and  rectum,  and  the  relations  of  those  organs 
noticed. 

The  Kectum  (Fig.  121,  lo)  is  about  eight  inches  long, 
and  extends  from  the  left  sacro-iliac  synchondrosis  to  the 
anus,  lying  a  little  to  the  left  of  the  median  line  of  the 
pelvis.  It  is  divided  into  three  portions,  a  superior  or 
vertical,  a  middle  or  horizontal,  and  an  inferior  or  vertical 
portion ;  and  the  upper  two  parts  of  the  intestine  are 
closely  attached  to  the  front  of  the  sacrum  and  coccyi, 
while  the  third  part  passes  through  the  levator  ani  and 
sphincter  muscles  to  the  anus,  immediately  in  front  of  the 
tip  of  the  coccyx. 

The  peritoneum  surrounds  the  first  vertical  portion  and 
binds  it  to  the  sacrum,  forming  the  meso-rectum ;  (he 
membrane  only  covers  the  front  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
second  portion  as  it  forms  the  recto-vesical  pouch ;  and 
has  no  connection  with  the  third  part  at  all.  (Thus  the 
relations  of  the  rectum  correspond  to  those  of  the  duo- 
denum as  respects  the  peritoneum,  v,  p.  241). 

The  bladder  lies  immediately  over  the  second  portion 
of  the  rectum,  and  between  the  two  organs  are  the  yeaic- 
ulsB  seminales  and  vasa  deferentia.  The  prostate  is  dose 
above  the  commencement  of  the  third  portion  of  the 
rectum,  but  as  the  bowel  turns  down  to  the  coccyx,  an 
interval  is  left  between  it  and  the  urethra,  corresponding 
to  the  perinseum  proper  or  surface  between  the  back  of  the 
scrotum  and  the  anus. 


[The  left  vesicula  seminalis  should  be  dissected  out  that 
its  position  may  be  seen,  and  the  vas  deferens  and  ureter 
of  tne  left  side  are  also  to  be  traced  out ;  the  recto  vesical 
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of  peritoneum  is  to  be  laid  open  along  the  side  so 
its  extent  may  be  fully  seen.] 

The  Bladder  (Fig.  121,  2)  varies  in  position  according 
its  state  of  distension,  being  in  the  anterior  part  of  the 
vis  T^hen  empty,  but  filling  the  pelvis  and  rising  into 
abdomen  when  distended.  The  'Mck  of  the  bladder  is 
narrowed  portion  attached  to  the  prostate,  and  the 
^remainder  of  the  viscus  is  termed  the  body.  The  upper 
jpart  of  the  body  is  the  apex  or  summit,  to  which  the 
obliterated  urachus  is  attached,  and  over  which  the 
obliterated  hypogastric  arteries  pass  to  the  abdominal 
wall.  The  base  or  fundus  of  the  bladder  is  the  lowest  part 
of  the  organ,  which  is  seen  to  rest  on  the  horizontal  portion 
of  the  rectum,  with  the  vesiculso  seminales  and  vasa 
deferentia  intervening. 

The  peritoneum  is  reflected  from  the  second  portion  of 
the  rectum  on  to  the  fundus  of  the  bladder  at  the  level  of 
the  entrance  of  the  ureters,  and  is  then  continued  over 
the  back  of  the  bladder  until  it  is  reflected  over  the 
urachus  to  the  abdominal  wall,  leaving  the  anterior  sur- 
face uncovered. 

It  should  be  noticed  how  much  the  extent  of  bladder 
imcovered  by  peritoneum,  both  above  and  below,  depends 
upon  the  distension  of  the  viscus ;  since  in  the  contracted 
state  its  anterior  surface  is  in  contact  with  the  pubes, 
whilst  in  the  distended  condition  it  rises  above  the  bone 
and  is  in  contact  with  the  posterior  surface  of  the  ab- 
dominal muscles,  and  thus  tapping  above  the  pubes  with- 
out injury  to  the  serous  membrane  is  possible.  The  depth 
of  the  recto-vesical  pouch  will  similarly  be  found  to  vary, 
the  peritoneum  reaching  nearer  to  the  prostate  when  the 
bladder  is  empty  than  when  it  is  full ;  consequently  the 
operation  of  tapping  by  the  rectum  can  be  only  safely 
undertaken  when  the  bladder  is  distended. 

The  left  Ureter  (Fig.  121,  12)  descending  from  the 
kidney  is  contained  in  the  posterior  false  ligament  of  the 
bladder,  and  can  now  be  traced  beneath  the  peritoneum 
to  its  point  of  entrance  into  the  posterior  part  of  the 
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fundus  of  the  bladder,  at  a  point  nearly  parallel  to  the 
posterior  extremity  of  the  vesicula  seminalis. 

The  left  Tas  Deferens  (Fig.  121,  8)  can  be  traced  from 
the  testicle,  and  has  been  seen  to  turn  down  into  the  pelvis 
to  the  inner  side  of  the  external  iUac  artery,  after  leaving 
the  ingmnal  canal.  It  is  now  seen  to  wind  over  the  back 
of  the  bladder,  crossing  the  obliterated  hypogastric  artery, 
and  to  be  continued  beneath  the  peritoneum  to  the  fundus 
of  the  bladder,  where  it  hooks  round  the  ureter  to  be- 
come internal  to  it ;  the  vas  will  be  afterwards  traced  to 
the  prostate. 

The  Prostate  Gland  (Fig.  121,  17)  is  now  seen  in  front 
of  the  bladder,  and  enclosed  by  a  process  of  recto-vesical 
fascia  which  forms  the  capstUe  of  the  gland.  It  is  placed 
over  the  commencement  of  the  third  part  of  the  rectum, 
and  in  front  of,  but  below  the  level  of,  the  bladder.  In 
old  age  the  prostate  is  frequently  enlarged,  in  which  case 
it  presses  upon  the  rectum  as  well  as  upon  the  urethra, 
which  passes  through  its  substance  nearer  the  upper  than 
the  lower  surface. 

[A  transverse  cut  is  now  to  be  made  at  the  bottom  of 
the  recto-vesical  pouch,  which  will  allow  the  bladder  to  be 
drawn  forward,  when  a  httle  dissection  will  expose  the 
surface  of  the  viscus  uncovered  by  peritoneum  and  lying 
over  the  rectmn.] 

The  portion  of  the  base  of  the  bladder  uncovered  by 
peritoneum  is  triangular  in  shape,  and  is  bounded  on  each 
side  by  the  vasa  deferentia  and  vesictUce  seminoUes;  the 
base  of  the  triangle  is  formed  by  the  reflection  of  perito- 
neum at  the  line  of  the  entrance  of  the  ureters,  and  the 
apex  is  at  the  back  of  the  prostate.  It  is  here  that  the 
bladder  is  opened  when  punctured  from  the  rectum. 

A  process  of  the  recto- vesical  layer  of  pelvic  fascia  can 
now  be  traced  between  the  rectum  and  bladder,  giving  a 
covering  to  those  organs,  to  the  prostate,  and  to  the 
veaiculce  semincUes, 

The  Tesiculae  Semlnales  (Fig.  121,  14)  are  two  con- 
voluted sacs  situated  on  the  under  surface  of  the  bladder, 
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Lnd  oonTergijig  to  enter  the  prostate  close  to  the  median 
in.e,  T*he7  are  somewhat  expanded  at  their  posterior 
e:x't]rei3ciities,  which  are  about  two  inches  apart  and  reach 
oesLT*!^  to  the  recto-vesical  pouch.  They  have  the  vasa 
clefex^exitia  lying  close  to  their  inner  sides,  and  together 
t.li.ey  £brm  the  sides  of  the  triangle  mentioned  above. 

vasa  deferentia  become  somewhat  enlarged  as  they 

l^eneath  the  bladder ;  they  lie  close  to  the  inner  sides 

o£  'blie  vesiculse,  and  the  duct  of  each  vesicula  joins  the 

iponding  vas  deferens  at  the  prostate,  thus  forming 

€:ommon  ejacvlatory  duCt. 

n  tlie  Female  (Fig.  122),  the  short  urethra  will  be 

to  pass  obliquely  upwards  to  the  bladder ;  and  imme- 

dii&tely  below  it  is  the  vagina  passing  up  to  the  uterus, 

"^T^liich  must  be  held  in  position  by  a  striog  passed  through 

its  fundus.    The  rectum  occupies  the  same  position  as  in 

t;lie  male,  but  is  rather  larger  ;  and  the  peritoneum  will  be 

seen  to  pass  from  it  to  the  posterior  surface  of  the  upper 

part  of  the  vagina,  thus  forming  the  recto-vaginal  pouch, 

'being  then  reflected  over  the  uterus  to  form  the  utero- 

vesical  pouch  between  it  and  the  bladder. 

The  pelvic  fascia  gives  coverings  to  the  rectum  and 
vagina  which  should  be  defined,  and  the  latter  canal  may 
be  laid  open  along  the  side  to  study  the  position  of  the 
OS  uteris  when  the  uterus  is  in  its  proper  position  and  when 
displaced. 

The  Bladder  (Fig.  122,  4)  closely  resembles  that  viscus 
in  the  male,  but  is  rather  larger,  and  its  fundus  is  in  con- 
tact with  the  vagina  instead  of  with  the  rectum. 

The  Vretlira  (Fig.  122, 6)  in  the  female  is  about  an  inch 
and  a  half  long,  placed  immediately  beneath  the  pubes 
and  curved  upwards  slightly  to  the  bladder.  It  may  be 
said  to  correspond  to  the  membranous  tirethra  of  the 
male. 

The  Uterus  (Fig.  122, 18)  is  situated  behind  the  bladder, 
and,  if  in  its  proper  position  and  healthy,  its  upper  end 
or  fundus  should  not  reach  above  a  line  drawn  from  the 
upper  edge  of  the  pubic  symphysis  to  the  lumbo-sacral 
articulation  (Savage).      The  uterus  is  tilted  slightly  for- 

u 
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80  that  its  axis  corresponds  to  that  of  the  pelvis, 
its  lower  end  or  cervix  i&  received  into  the  upper  end 
^he  vagina. 

*3?he  Bread  liisament  (Fig.  93)  of  the  uterus  is  the 
of  peritoneum  attached  to  each  side  of  the  fundus,  in 
1:iic1i  are  three  partial  subdivisions,  viz.,  a  superior  in 
^luch  is  the  Fallopian  tube,  an  anterior  in  which  is  the 
"ouod  ligament  of  the  uterus,  and  a  posterior  covering  the 
ovary. 

The  right  round  h'gament  of  the  uterus  is  now  to  be 

"tiraced  from  the  internal  abdominal  ring  to  the  fundus  of 

i;be  uterus,  but  the  Fallopian  tube  and  ovary  may  be 

more  conveniently  examined  with  the  uterus  at  a  later 

period. 

The  Tmsfna  (Fig.  122, 12)  is  a  curved  tube  of  which  the 
anterior  wall  is  considerably  shorter  than  the  posterior, 
the  former  in  the  virgin  rarely  exceeding  two  inches  in 
length,  but  the  latter  being  nearly  twice  as  long  (Savage). 
It  is  in  contact  with  the  bladder  in  front,  and  with  the 
rectum  behind  at  the  lower  part,  but  the  recto-vaginal 
pouch  of  peritoneum  intervenes  between  the  two  organs 
above.  The  neck  of  the  uterus  projects  backwards  into 
the  upper  extremity  of  the  vagina,  and  its  lower  extremity 
passes  through  the  levator  ani  muscle  and  is  surrounded 
by  the  sphincter  vaginae. 

[The  viscera  of  the  pelvis  being  drawn  down  to  the  left, 
the  internal  iliac  vessels  and  sacral  plexus  of  the  right 
side  can  be  examined,  and  they  should  also  be  dissected 
on  the  left  half  of  the  pelvis,  which  has  been  preserved 
for  the  purpose.  Opportunity  may  be  taken  to  trace 
branches  of  the  sympathetic  nerve  to  the  sides  of  the 
pelvic  organs.] 

The  Internal  Iliac  Artery  (Fig.  123,  4)  is  a  branch  of 
the  common  iliac,  from  which  it  comes  off  at  the  sacro- 
iliac synchondrosis,  and  immediately  passes  into  the  pelvis. 
In  the  foetus  the  hypogastric  artery,  the  direct  continua- 
tion of  the  internal  iliac  in  size  and  direction,  passed  for- 
wards over  the  bladder  to  the  umbilicus,  but  it  is  now 
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converted  into  &  fibroua  oord,  which  however  is  pervdoaa 

for  a  abort  diatance,  and  thus  gives  brsnchee  to  the  bladder. 

The  intemttl  iliac  is  crossed  hy  the  ureter  and  closely 

Fig.  128. 
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covered  by  the  peritoneum  ia  front ;  behind  it  are  the 
interaal  iliao  vein  and  the  lumbo-sacral  cord,  with  a  por- 
tion of  the  pyriformis  muscle.  At  the  upper  border  of 
tlie  great  sacro-Bciatic  notch  it  divides  into  anterior  and 
posterior  trunks,  which  give  branches  to  the  viscera  and 
to  tixe  inside  and  outside  of  the  pelvis. 

Iftvanches  (Fig.  123). — From  the  anterior  division  are 
given  off  three  visceral  and  three  parietal  branches;  from 
tlie  posterior  trunk  three  parietal  branches. 

Anterior  Division, 

branches.    |  Middle  h«morrholdal.     ^'«»che8.    |p^^^ 
( Uterine  )  additional 
(  Vaginal )  in  female. 

1.  The  Superior  vesical  (7)  arteries  are  small  branches 
from  the  unobliterated  portion  of  the  hypogastric  artery, 
which  are  distributed  to  the  upper  part  of  the  bladder. 
A  middle  vesical  branch  is  sometimes  derived  from  one  of 
these. 

2.  The  Jn/cnor  vesical,  and  3.  Middle  Juemorrhoidal  (16) 
arteries  generally  come  off  together,  and  are  distributed  to 
the  under  surface  of  the  bladder  and  vesiculsa  seminales, 
and  to  the  adjacent  portion  of  the  rectum.  The  middle 
hsemorrhoidal  artery  anastomoses  with  the  superior  hadmor- 
rhoidal  branch  of  the  inferior  mesenteric  above,  and  with 
the  inferior  hsemorrhoidal  branch  of  the  pudic  artery 
below. 

4.  The  Uterine  (8)  and  Vaginal  arteries  supply  those 
organs,  the  uterine  passing  to  the  cervix  and  then  giving 
branches  to  the  body  of  the  uterus. 

6.  The  Obturator  (9)  artery  passes  directly  forwards 
below  the  level  of  the  nerve  to  the  obturator  foramen, 
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through  the  upper  part  of  which  it  disappears  with  the 
uerve,  after  giving  off  a  small  pubic  hranch  to  the  back  of 
the  bone,  and  also  an  iliac  branch  to  the  iliacus  intemos 
and  ilium.  The  distribution  of  the  obturator  artery  out- 
side the  pelvis  has  been  already  seen  on  the  right  side 
(p.  280)  but  may  now  be  followed  out  on  the  left  side. 

When  the  obturator  arises  from  the  epigastric  artery 
there  is  generally  a  small  branch  running  in  the  proper 
position  with  the  obturator  nerve  (v.  p.  97). 

6.  The  Sciatic  (14)  and  7.  the  Pvdic  (13)  arteries  can 
only  be  seen  for  a  short  distance  within  the  pelvis,  as  they 
lie  on  the  pyriformis  to  pass  through  the  lower  part  of 
the  greater  sacro-sciatic  foramen  below  that  muscle. 
The  pudic  is  generally  smaller  than  the  sciatic,  and  a 
little  in  front  of  it,  but  the  size  and  relation  of  the 
vessels  vary.  Supposing  the  perinseum  and  buttock  to 
have  been  dissected,  the  opportunity  may  be  taken  to 
trace  the  sciatic  artery  through  the  great  sacro-sciatic 
foramen  to  its  distribution  outside  the  pelvis,  and  to 
follow  the  pudic  in  its  course  around  the  spine  of  the 
ischium,  and  through  the  lesser  foramen  to  the  perinaeum, 
where  it  will  be  seen  running  close  to  the  margin  of  the 
pubes. 

The  three  parietal  branches  from  the  posterior  division 
of  the  internal  iliac  artery  are,  the  gluteal,  ilio-lumbar, 
and  lateral  sacral  arteries. 

1.  The  'Gluteal  (6)  artery  is  a  thick  trunk,  disappearing 
at  once  through  the  upper  part  of  the  great  sacro-sciatic 
foramen  between  the  lumbo-sacral  and  first  sacral  nerves 
and  above  the  pyriformis.  It  is  distributed  to  the 
buttock  (p.  119). 

2.  The  Ilio-luTnbar  (16)  artery  passes  into  the  iliac  fossa 
beneath  the  psoas  and  iliacus  muscles  ;  and  then  divides 
into  a  lumbar  branch  which  anastomoses  wit'h  the  last 
lumbar  artery,  and  an  iliac  branch  which  supplies  the 
iliacus  and  the  bone,  anastomosing  with  the  circum- 
flexa  ilii  branch  of  the  external  iliac  artery. 

3.  The  Lateral  sacral  (18)  artery  (often  double)  descends 
on  the  front  of  the  sacrum  internally  to  the  sacral  foramina 
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;o  the  cocoyl,  where  it  anutomoaee  with  the  artery  of  the 
oppioaite  side  and  with  the  aaora  media  from  the  aorta. 
Id  ita  course  it  gives  tranches  to  tbs  sacral  nerves  and 
Ibc  pyriformis  muscle. 

The  Vein*  corresponding  to  the  branches  of  the  in- 
ternal iliao  artery  open  into  the  internal  iliac  rein,  which 
passes  beneath  its  artery  to  the  common  iliac  vein. 


Fig.  124- 


^g.  124.— Floor  oi 
Sympbysia  pabii 
Scctioiiorbladdf 


bladder. 
'■  Section  of  Tairfna. 
*■  Uvtlor  am  muBcle. 
S-  Obtaitoi  vesBela. 
6.  ObhiniiDr  intermiB  muscle. 
'■  SkUod  of  rectam. 
&  Coccygeiu  Dimcl«. 


le  pclvia  (horn  Savage). 
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[The  bladder  and  rectam  are  now  to  be  drawn  oat; 
the  pelvis  as  much  as  possible,  to  do  which  it  will 
necessary  to  divide  the  ligaments  of  the  bladder  ikxa-d 
the  recto- vesical  layer  of  pelvic  fascia ;  this  will  brizs^ 
into  view  the  structures  which  close  the  lower  aperture  or 
outlet  of  the  pelvis.] 

The  Ftoor  of  the  Pelvis  (Fig.  124)  is  formed  by  the  fol* 
lowing  structures.     In  front  the  levatores  ani  of  the  twc» 
sides  blend  in  the  middle  line,  supporting  and   beings 
closely  connected  with  the  pelvic  viscera.     Immediately 
behind  these  and  separated  only  by  a  very  narrow  space 
of  cellular  tissue,  are  the  two  coccygei  muscles  ;  and  pos- 
terior to  these  the  two  smaller  sacro-sciatic  ligamenta^ 
which  bound  the  great  sacro-sciatic  foramen.    This  fora- 
men is  closed  by  the  pyriformis  muscle,  above  and  below 
which  vessels  and  nerves  leave  the  pelvis. 

The  liCvator  Ani  Hiisele  (Fig.  125, 13)  takes  its  origin 
from  the  back  of  the  pubes,  and  from  the  front  of  the 
spine  of  the  ischium  ;  between  those  points  its  fibres  are 
attached  to  the  white  line  marking  the  division  of  the 
pelvic  fascia,  and  seen  on  the  dissection  of  the  fascia  from 
without  (Fig.  118).     The  anterior  fibres  pass  beneath  the 
bladder  and  prostate  to  unite  with  those  of  the  opposite 
side  in  the  median  raph^  of  the  perinseum,  the  name  levator 
prostatcB  being  sometimes  given  to  those  fibres  which  pass 
beneath  the  prostate  [in  the  female  they  are  connected 
with  the  vagina];  the  middle  fibres  are  inserted  into 
the  rectum  and  blend  with  the  sphincter;    whilst  the 
posterior  fibres  unite  with  those  of  the  opposite  side  in  the 
median  raph6  behind  the  aniis,  and  are  attached  to  the 
apex  of  the  coccyx. 

The  Coecytreiu  (Fig.  125,  34)  is  the  little  triangle  of 
pale  muscular  fibres  having  its  insertion  into  the  side  of 
the  coccyx,  and  its  origin  (the  apex  of  the  triangle)  from 
the  spine  of  the  ischium  immediately  behind  the  attach- 
ment of  the  levator  ani,  from  which  the  muscle  is 
separated  by  a  narrow  cellular  interval.  The  posterior 
border  of  the  coccygeus  is  intimately  connected  with  the 
lesser  sacro-sciatic  ligament,  which  passes  from  the  sacram 
to  the  spine  of  the  ischium. 
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^lie  •btnmtop  Intemiu  Hiuele  (Fig.  125, 19)  has  been 

rojed  on  the  right  side,  but  on  the  left  side  of  the 

Ivis  may  be  seen  both  above  and  below  the  level  of  the 

scial  origin  of   the  levator  ani.     It  arises  from  the 

-j^x^terior  aspect  of  the  rami  of  the  pubes  and  ischium 

-^:Kniaediately  in  front  of  the  th3rroid  foramen ;  from  the 

^jnner  surface  of  the  obturator  ligament ;  and  from  the 

^mrface  of  bone  behind  the  foramen  as  far  as  the  great 

sacroHsciatic  notch.  The  fibres  end  in  a  tendon,  which  passes 

out  of  the  lesser  sacro-sciatic  foramen  to  be  inserted  on 

the  upper  margin  of  the  great  trochanter  of  the  femur, 

its  deep  surface  being  subdivided  into  four  or  five  small 

tendons  as  it  winds  over  the  edge  of  the  sacro-sciatio 

notch,  which  is  encrusted  with  cartilage  and  lubricated  by 

a  bursa. 

[The  pelvic  viscera  are  now  to  be  removed  by  carefully 
detaching  the  urethra  and  bladder  from  the  pubes,  dividing 
the  levator  ani,  and  severing  the  slight  connections  be- 
tween the  rectum  and  coccyx.  The  whole  of  the  urinary 
and  genital  organs  should  be  carefully  preserved  for  after 
examination.  The  sacral  nerves  can  now  be  dissected  on 
both  sides  of  the  pelvis,  and  in  order  to  see  them  clearly 
it  will  be  well  to  remove  the  remaining  branches  of  the 
internal  iliac  artery.  All  the  branches  of  the  sacral  nerves 
should  be  preserved,  and  care  be  taken  not  to  remove  the 
gangliated  cord  and  hypogastric  plexus  of  the  sympathetic. 
The  upper  sacral  nerves  will  be  readily  seen  emerging 
from  tne  foramina,  but  the  fifth  sacral  and  the  coccygeal 
nerve  will  be  found  piercing  the  coccygeus  muscle  close  to 
the  side  of  the  coccyx.] 

The  Sacral  Plexus  (Fig.  12d)  is  formed  by  the  upper 
four  sacral  nerves  and  the  lumbo-sacral  cord  derived  from 
the  fourth  and  fifth  lumbar  nerves,  which  is  seen  descend- 
ing into  the  pelvis.  The  several  nerves  receive  branches 
from  the  cord  of  the  sympathetic  as  they  leave  the  sacral 
foramina,  and  then  lying  on  the  pyriformis  muscle  they 
unite  to  form  one  large  fiat  band,  which  is  the  plexus. 
This  is  seen  to  disappear  through  the  great  sacro-sciatic 
foramen  immediately  above  the  lesser  sacro-sciatic  liga- 
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meat,  and  bj  lookiug  at  the  outaida  of  the  pelvis,    tJie 
dissector  will  be  able  to  see  tbe  tbree  nerves  into  nbtsoli 


f.  125. — Side  view  of  the  nerree  of  the  polvis,  (he  viscera  having 
been  removed  (from  Hirachfeld  and  Leveilli). 
..  Abdominal  aorta. 
i.  Gaagliated  cord  of  gympa- 
'  elic  (left  side). 


1.  Left  common  iliac  artery. 
>.  Rittht  common  iliac  artaiy. 
I.  Left  Inmbo-eacral  cord. 
'.  PsoBfl  muscle. 
I.  Gangliated  cord  of  sympa- 

Uietlc  (right  aide). 
I.  Internal  iliac  artery  (cat), 
I.  Gluteal  aruny  (eat). 
I.  Right  external  iliac  artery. 


GlDteal  nerve. 
Pyriformia  of  left  side  (cnt). 
Obturator  artery. 
Second  Bacral  nerve. 
Ubtarator  iaIemuB. 
Pyriformia  of  right  aide. 


il  pleic 


cnt). 
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divides,  tIz.,  Great  Sciatic,  Small  Sciatic,  and  Internal 
Piidic  ;  and  to  trace  the  pudic  nerve  around  the  spine  of 
'blie  ischium  and  through  the  lesser  sacro-sciatic  foramen 
"bo  the  perinsBum. 

Branches  within  the  Pelvis,    A  couple  of  branches  are 
given  to  the  piriformis  either  from  the  plexus  or  from 
the  sacral  nerves  before  they  unite.    The  nerve  to  the 
obturator  intemus  (26)  arises  at  the  point  of  union  of  the 
lombo-sacral  with  the  first  sacral  nerve  and,  lying  upon 
the  plexus,  passes  with  the  pudic  nerve  through  the  sacro- 
sciatic  foramina  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  muscle,  sup- 
plying in  its  course  the  gemellus  superior.    The  nerve  to 
the  quadratus  from  the  lower  part  of  the  plexus,  or  some- 
times from  the  great  sciatic  nerve,  passes  out  beneath 
that  nerve  close  upon  the  hip-joini^  and  supplies  the 
quadratus  and  the  gemellus  inferior  (p.  122). 

At  the  upper  margin  of  the  great  sacro-sciatic  foramen 
will  be  seen  the  superior  glvieal  nerve  (15),  derived  from 
the  lumbo-sacral  cord  and  passing  out  above  the  pyri- 
formis  with  the  gluteal  artery. 

Below  the  plexus  are  the  branches  of  the  other  sacral 
nerves.  These  last  can  seldom  be  made  much  of,  since 
the  nerves  themselves  are  ^ery  smaU  and  a  quantity  of 
fibrous  tissue  is  mixed  with  them. 

From  the  4th  Sacral  nerve  a  branch  may  be  traced  to  its 
junction  with  the  5th  nerve,  and  from  the  4th  also  are 
derived  communicating  branches  to  the  sympathetic  on  the 
bladder  and  rectum,  and  mitscular  branches  to  the  levator 
ani  and  coccygeus ;  as  well  as  a  branch  which  passes 
through  the  great  sacro-sciatic  ligament  to  the  perinseum 
to  supply  the  external  sphincter. 

25.  Bulb  of  urethra  covered  by      34.  Coccygens  muscle. 

accelerator  urinte.  36.  Sixth  or  coccygeal  nerve. 

26.  Nerve  to  obturator  intemus.  38.  Internal  pudic  nerve. 

27.  Transversus  perintei  (cut).  40.  Inferior  luemorrhoidal  nerve. 

28.  Fourth  sacra!  nerve.  42.  Posterior  superficial  perinsal 

29.  Dorsal  nerve  of  penis.  nerve. 

80.  Visceral  branches  (cut).  44.  Anterior  superficial  perinseal 

31.  loferior  pudendal  nerve.  nerve. 

32.  Fifth  sacral  nerve.  46.  Deep  perinsBal  nerves  to  bulb 

33.  Small  sciatic  nerve.  and  muscles. 
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The  6th  Sacral  nerve  communicates  with  the  4th  axid 
the  coccygeal  nerve,  and  terminates  by  piercing  'th.e 
coccygeus  muscle,  which  it  supplies. 

The  Coccygeal  nerve  (6th)  also  pierces  the  coccygeas 
muscle  to  end  on  the  back  of  the  coccyx. 

The  Gaiiffllated  Cord  of  the  Sympathette  (Fig.  125,  8> 
may  be  traced  on  each  side  of  the  sacrum  internally  to 
the  foramina,  and  has  upon  it  four  or  five  ganglia ;  tbe 
two  cords  uniting  on  the  coccyx  in  the  ganglion  imptir. 
Communicating  branches  are  given  to  the  sacral  nerves 
and  to  the  hypogastric  plexus. 

The  Hypogastric  plexus  is  placed  on  the  front  of  the 
sacrum,  and  is  continuous  with  the  sympathetic  plexus 
upon  the  aorta.  It  is  continued  forward  upon  the  two 
internal  iliac  arteries  to  form  the  pelvic  plexuses^  which 
are  placed  on  each  side  of  the  bladder  and  rectum. 

In  addition  there  are  upon  the  several  hollow  viscera 
plexuses  from  the  sympathetic,  parts  of  which  are  visible 
in  the  various  stages  of  the  dissection.  They  are  derived 
from  the  pelvic  plexuses,  and  are  distributed  over  the 
branches  of  arteries  supplied  to  the  several  viscera,  receiv- 
ing corresponding  names. 

The  Pyrlformis  Husele  (Fig.  125,  lo)  if  not  sufficiently 
well  seen  may  be  more  fully  exposed  by  drawing  the  sacral 
plexus  out  of  the  sacro-sciatic  foramen.  It  arises  from 
the  front  of  the  sacrum  between  the  1st,  2nd,  3rd,  and 
4th  sacral  foramina,  and  leaves  the  pelvis  through  the 
great  sacro-sciatic  foramen,  having  the  gluteal  vessels  and 
nerve  at  its  upper,  and  the  sciatic  and  pudic  vessels  and 
nerves  at  its  lower  border.  It  is  inserted  into  the  upper 
border  of  the  great  trochanter  of  the  femur,  and  is  stip- 
plied  by  branches  from  the  upper  sacral  nerves. 

Pelvic  Viscera  in  the  Male. 

[The  bladder  with  the  urethra  and  the  rectum  having 
been  removed  as  directed,  should  be  laid  on  the  table  with 
^he  rectum  uppermost,  and  that  viscus  should  be  cleaned, 
ad  its  muscular  fibres  exposed.] 
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The  Reetnm  is  about  eight  inches  loDg  and  is  generally 
.cLX^gest  just  above  the  anus,  which  will  be  seen  to  be  sur- 
K*oiiiided  by  the  sphincter  muscle.    The  arrangement  of 
^Yi.e  peritoneum  upon  the  rectum  has  been  already  de- 
soribed  (p.  286),  and  the  longitudinal  muscular  fibres  will 
\>e  no-w  seen  to  differ  from  those  of  the  rest  of  the  large 
Intestine,  in  being  spread  all  aroimd  it  instead  of  being 
oollected  in  three  bands.     The  internal  or  circular  mus- 
cular fibres  become  thickened  near  the  anus  to  form  the 
internal  sphincter  muscle,  which  is  best  seen  when  the 
l>owel  is  opened.     The  numerous  arteries  entering  the 
rectum    are  derived  from  three  sources — the  superior 
hsemorrhoidal  artery  from  the  inferior  mesenteric ;  the 
m.iddle  hsemorrhoidal  from  the  internal  iliac ;  and  the 
inferior  hsemorrhoidal  from  the  internal  pudic.    The  veins 
open  both  into  the  vena  portce  and  the  internal  iliac  vein. 
The  intestine  being  opened  along  its  unattached  border, 
the  mucous  membrane  will  be  seen  to  be  smooth,  except 
near  the  anus,  where  it  is  thrown  into  longitudinal  folds 
by  the  sphincter.    Here  also  it  frequently  happens  that 
.  hemorrhoids  exist.    Three  or  four  transverse  ridges  of 
mucous  membrane  (valves  or  folds  of  Houston)  will  be 
found  from  three  to  six  inches  above  the  anus,  which  occa- 
sionally cause  difficulty  in  the  introduction  of  a  bougie  or 
rectum  tube. 

[The  rectum  is  now  to  be  carefully  dissected  from  the 
bladder,  which  is  then  to  be  moderately  distended  with 
air,  and  the  under  surface  of  the  penis  and  bladder  being 
then  placed  before  the  student  he  is  to  dissect  out 
thoroughly  the  whole  of  the  parts  exposed.] 

The  Corpus  Sponslosiuii  IJrethree  (Fig.  126,  20)  is 
seen  between  the  two  corpora  cavernosa  peaisy  and  behind 
the  point  where  these  bodies  cease  will  be  seen  the  huth 
(i\\  from  which  any  remains  of  the  accelerator  urinsB 
muscle  should  be  removed.  Behind  the  bulb  is  the  slender 
'  membranous  portion  (10)  of  the  urethra  which  terminates 
I  at  the  prostate  (7),  the  under  surface  of  which  is  now 
exposed  with  the  vesicuUe  seminales  (9),  vasa  deferentioy 
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and  bftM  of  the  bladdar.  On  each  udeof  themenabranon 
portJOD  of  the  urethra  maj  be  found,  bj  careful  disaectiom 
a  little  Tellow  bodj  of  the  size  of  a  pea,  Cowper's  fftatiM 
( 1 1 ),  the  duct  of  which  opens  into  the  bulbous  portion  <m 
the  urethra.  By  turning  the  preparation  over,  the  dora^ 
aspect  of  the  penis  will  bo  brought  into  view  and  the 
dorsal  vessels  and  nerves  will  be  seen.    The  dorsaJ  vein 


Fig.  12S. 


Fig.  126. — Longitadiiul  Beetion  of 
penis  (firom 

1.  UnchuB. 

2.  Becto-veeical  fold  of  perito- 

8.  OpeniDg  of  the  right  nreter. 

4.  A  Blight  ridge  formed  bj  the 
muscle  of  the  ureter. 

E>.  The  neck  of  the  hiwlder. 

0.  Proetatic  porlioD  of  the  ure- 
thra. 

7.  Prostate  gland. 

8.  Tbe     common    ^unbtory 

9.  SightreBlcnlaBemiaBliB;the 

Tss  deferens  la  cut  Bbort. 
10.  Hembranons  portion  of  the 
nrethn.    Its   direction  is 


the  hiodder,  proatate  eland,  and 
Wilson). 

the  reverse  of  this  wbeB 

iniUa. 
Cowper's  gluid  of  the  light 


side,  Riui  11^  uuL-4« 

12.  Bulbous      porlioD    of      the 

13.  FoHa  navicniarii. 

14.  Corpus  cavemoSDio. 

15.  Right  crus  penis. 

16.  Aportiou ofthe septompaC' 

17.  The  glans  penis. 

18.  Corona  glajidia. 

19.  Meatus  urinarins, 

20.  Corpus  spongioaum. 
£1.  Balb  of  the  corpua  ipongio- 
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may  rxQvr  be  traced  to  its  juDction  with  the  plexus  of  veins 
ajrouxK^  the  prostate  and  neck  of  the  bladder. 

m^o    Prostate  (Fig.  126,  7)  is  shaped  like  a  chestnut, 
liavlog  the  small  end  or  apex  in  front.    The  length  of  the 
orgsuci  from  base  to  apex  is  in  health  from  1^  to  1^  inch, 
and.    "blie  greatest  transverse  diameter  about  If  inch  (H. 
1?Li.orKxpson)  ;   but   these    measurements    undergo   great 
variation  in  old  persons,  the  subjects  of  "  enlarged  pros- 
tate.^    The  prostate  consists  of  two   lateral   lobes,  the 
di-vdsion  between  which  is  marked  by  a  slight  groove  on 
tb.e  -under  surface,  the  third  or  middle  lobe  described  by 
soxzie  authors  being  the  result  of  morbid  changes.   A  little 
\iollow  in  the  centre  of  the  posterior  aspect,  or  base, 
receives  the  common  ejaculatory  duct.     The  structure  of 
tlie  prostate  is  partly  glandular  and  partly  muscular,  the 
fibres  j(of  the  unstriped  variety)  being  continuous  with 
tlxose  of  the  bladder.* 

The  Yesiculse  Seminales  (Fig.  126,  9)  are  two  mem- 
branous receptacles  for  the  semen,  attached  to  the  under 
surface  of  the  bladder  immediately  behind  the  prostate, 
from  which  they  diverge.  Each  vesicle  consists  of  a  con- 
voluted tube,  which  becomes  straight  at  the  base  of  the 
prostate,  and  joins  the  corresponding  vas  deferens  to  form 
the  common  ejaculatort/  duct,  to  be  afterwards  seen  opening 
into  the  urethra. 

The  Bladder  (Fig.  126,  4).— The  peritoneal  coat  of  the 
bladder  has  been  already  dissected  (p.  287). 

The  muscular  coat  consists  of  three  layers,  external  or 
longitudinal,  middle  or  circular,  and  internal  (submucous 
of  Ellis),  also  longitudinal. 

The  external  layer,  sometimes  known  as  the  detrusor 

ufinas,  is  attached  to  the  anterior  true  ligaments  of  the 

bladder  at  the  back  of  the  pubes.    It  is  continued  over 

the  bladder  and  joins  the  posterior  part  of  the  prostate. 

The  middle  layer  consists  of  circular  fibres,  which  form 

*  For  full  particulars  of  the  minute  structnre  of  the  prostate, 
bladder,  etc.,  the  student  may  refer  to  KSlliker's  'Microscopic 
Anatomy,'  or  Professor  Ellis's  paper  in  Medico>Chirurgical  Trans., 
voLxxxix. 
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the  sphincter  vesicce  around  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  aac 
are  then  continued  over  the  prostate.  They  become  mere 
or  less  oblique  in  their  distribution  over  the  bladder. 

The  internal  layer  is  continuous  with  the  longitudinal 
fibres  of  the  urethra,  and  is  joined  by  the  fibres  of  the 
ureters,  which  meet  in  the  middle  line  and  are  also  spread 
over  the  trigonum  (Ellis). 

Sir  Charles  Bell  described  special  muscular  bands  con- 
tinued from  the  ureters  to  the  back  of  the  prostate,  the 
existence  of  which  as  separate   structures  is  doubtfuL 
According  to  Dr.  Pettigrew,  whose  beautiful  preparations 
are  in  the  museum  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  of  England, 
the  arrangement  of  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  bladder  is 
reducible  to  a  series  of  figure-of-8  loops,  the  so  called 
circular  fibres  depending  upon  compression  of  the  two 
halves  of  the  figure, — thus  8  becomes  8. 

Beneath  the  muscular  is  Wi^fibrotts  coai.oi  the  bladder, 
composed  of  loose  connective  tissue. 

[The  bladder  is  to  be  opened  along  its  upper  Bur£EU% 
by  a  longitudinal  cut,  which  is  to  be  continued  with  a 
strong  pair  of  scissors  through  the  upper  surface  of  the 
prostate  and  the  whole  length  of  the  urethra,  in  the  latter 
portion  being  a  little  to  one  side  of  the  middle  lincj 

Interior  of  BUUIder  and  Urethra  (Figs.  126  and  127). 
— ^The  mucous  membrane  t)f  the  bladder  if  healthy  will 
be  pale  and  more  or  less  in  folds  throughout^  except  near 
the  urethra,  where  is  the  triangular  space  called  the  trigone 
or  trigonum  vesicce.    This  space  corresponds  to  that  be- 
tween the  vesiculse  seminales  externally,  and  the  sides  of 
the  triangle  are  about  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  being 
bounded  by  the  orifices  of  the  ureters,  which  will  be  recog- 
nised as  little  slits  in  the  mucous  membrane.    If  a  probe 
be  introduced  into  one  of  the  ureters,  it  will  be  seen  to 
pass  very  obliquely  through  the  coats  of  the  bladder,  with 
which  it  is  firmly  united.    The  epithelium  is  tesselated. 

The  iTi^u  vesicce  is  a  small  elevation  of  the  mucous  mem- 

^""^V^^tik^^^^.  ^^  *^®  urethra,  which  is  not  often  seen. 

(^ig,  126)  averages  eight  inches  in  length 


Mid    is    divided  into  the  prostatic,  metnbranouB,  bulbous, 


Fig.  127. 


Mid  spongy  x*ortioi 

The  J'roaaiic  portion  {Fig. 
127)  lies  in  the  prostate  and 
ia  a.l>oiit  an  inoh  and  a  quar- 
ter long.     On  each  aide  of  it 
'will    1:>e  seeo  the    cut   aub- 
etance  of  the  prostate,  which 
consists  partly  of  glaudular 
and  partly  of  muscular  tissue. 
At   the  bottom  of  the  pros- 
tatic )}ortioD  of  the  urethra 
13    a  ridge  called    the  vent 
montanvm  or  caput  gallina- 
ginii  (s)  diyidii^  the  canal 
into  two  hollows  called  the 
prostatic  g  inlc<er  ( 8  )  into  which 
the  prostatic  ducts  open.   On 
the  veru  montanum  and  near 
itaposteriorpart  will  be  found 
the  tiniMpoeularis  (6),  &  little 
blind  pouch  directed  backwards,  just  within  which  are 
placed  the  orifices  of  the  commoa  ejaculatory  ducts.* 

*  Tbe  poBiCioD  of  the  einns  pocaUiig  ia  given  diffbrently  by 
Torioua  antbors;  thus  Quoin,  Gray  and  Wilson  p1ai»  it  on  tbe 
anterior,  and  Cruveilhier  and  EUis  on  tbe  poeterioi  put  o(  the  veru 
monttuiuni.  Tbe  diseiepancy  aiises  ftom  eligbt  variatiaos  in  tbe 
shape  and  extent  of  tbe  ridge. 

Fig.  1S7. — Tbe  bnlbouB.  membranous,  and  prostatic  arethra,  with 
part  of  tba  bladder,  laid  open  fiom  above  (from.  Wilaun). 
1.  Part  of  the  nrinary  bladder :       a.  Membi 

its  interoal  surface. 
i.  Trigonam  vssicie, 

3.  Openings  of  the  ureters. 

4.  Dvula  vesica. 
6.  Veru  moatanum. 
6.  Openingofthesinuspocnlaris. 
7,7.  Apertures  of  tba  ejaculatory 


6,  b.  Cowper's  glands. 

c,  c.  Apertures  of  tbe  excretory 

ducts  of  Cowper's  glands. 

d.  Commeneement  of  the  bulb  - 


8,  8.  Oi 


Literal  lobes  of  tl 


/./.  Crura  penie. 

g,  g.  Corpus  cavernosut 

ft.  Spongy  portion  of  tb 
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The  Membranous  portion  (a)  is  the  shortest  and  narrower 
division  of  the  urethra,  and  being  placed  between  the  tw 
layers  of  the  triangular  ligament  which  meet  below,  it 
upper  wall  is  somewhat  longer  than  its  floor,  the  forme 
measuring  about  }  inch,  and  the  latter  ^  inch  (Thompson) 
The  wall  of  this  portion  is  thin  and  membranous,  but  il 
will  be  seen  to  be  enclosed  by  circular  involuntary  fibres 
continuous  with  the  circular  fibres  of  the  bladder  and 
prostate.  The  mucous  membrane  is  smooth,  and  presents 
no  orifices ;  it  is  frequently  stained  of  a  red  colour. 

The  Btdhous  portion  {d)  is  the  part  corresponding  \o 
the  bulb  externally,  and  is  about  an  inch  long,  but  there 
is  no  line  of  demarcation  between  it  and  the  spongy  por- 
tion. The  canal  is  dilated  at  this  spot,  and  in  the  floor 
of  it  are  the  two  minute  orifices  of  the  ducts  of  Cowper's 
glands,  which  run  obliquely  through  the  wall  of  the 
urethra  for  some  distance.  The  cut  edge  of  the  bulb 
will  be  seen  to  be  continuous  with  the  corpus  spongiosum 
which  surrounds  the  spongy  or  anterior  portion  of  the 
urethra,  and  expands  again  to  form  the  glans  penis. 

The  Spongy  portion  is  the  longest  part  of  the  canal,  and 
averages  five  inches  in  length.    Its  calibre  is  somewhat 
smaller  than  that  of  the  bulbous  portion,  but  it  expands 
in  the  glans  penis  to  form  the  fossa  iiavicularis,  again 
becoming  contracted  at  the  meatus  or  orifice,  at  which 
point  the  urethra  is  as  small  as  in  the  membranous  por- 
tion, and  occasionally  smaller.    Along  the  floor  of  the 
spongy  portion  are  numerous  mucous  follicles  or  lacuna^ 
the  orifices  of  which  are  directed  towards  the  meatus  ; 
a  few  similar  follicles  are  situated  on  the  upper  surface 
of  the  urethra,  one  of  which  opposite  the  fossa  navicularis 
is  the  lacuna  magna.    This  can  seldom  be  made  out  when 
the  urethra  is  opened  from  above  as  here  directed. 

The  mucous  membrane  is  smooth  and  pale  in  health, 
but  the  student  should  notice  carefully  any  traces  of 
stricture,  which  will  probably  be  found,  if  prescDt,  in  the 
bulbous  portion.  The  epithelium  of  the  posterior  part  of 
the  urethra  is  columnar,  but  becomes  tesselated  near  the 
glans  penis. 
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Seneath.  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  urethra  there  is 
■  layer  of  longitudinal  involuntary  muscalar  fibre  cou- 
inuous  with  the  eubmucous  le;er  of  the  bladder  (Ellia), 
uid  intermixed  with  fibrous  tissue.  According  to  Han- 
^»>ok,  cii-cular  muscular  fibres  also  invest  the  whole  length 
of  the  urethra  at  the  same  level. 

The    CJorpont  CaTemosa  Penis  (Fig.  126, 14I  are  now 

seen  to  l>e  two  vascular  bodies  enclosed  in  fibrous  capsules, 

which   unite  to  form  a  median  septum  between  them, 

koo^v-n  as  the  atpttan  pectini/omu  (16)  from  the  comb-like 

appearance   produced   bj  apertures   in   it.     The   elastic 

capsule  consists  of  two  Uyers  of  fibres,  longitudinal  and 

circular,  from  which  tTobeeulte  or  processes  are  distributed 

through  the  vascular  tissue  of  the  organ.  The  attachment 

o£  the  corpora  cavernosa  or  pi     j2g 

crura  penis  has  been  seen  iu 

the     dissection  of  the  peri- 

The  Tcmcle  (Pig.  126)  has 
KViead;  been  seen  in  its  posi- 
tion in  the  scrotum,  and  its 
stmcture  should  now  be  in- 
vestigated as  far  as  possible, 

but  cannot  be  thoroughly  seen 

without  mercurial  iiyeotion. 
The  testis  consists  of  two 

partB,  on  anterior   or  larger 

portion,  the  bodi/  of  the  testis, 

and  the  accessory  and  more 

slender  posterior  part,  the  epididymit,  from  the  lower  end 

of  which  the  vat  deferea*  or  duct  arises. 


Fig.  128.— TransTerse  aection  of  tlie  testicle  (Cram  Wilaon). 


I.  Cavity  of  the  b 

!.  Tunica  alboginsa. 

3.  He<iiaBtiiinin  tulie  giving  o9' 
anmeions  eepta.  The  cut 
eitremities  of  the  vessels  be- 
low tha  fi^re  heloog  t 


M  testis : 


id  those  above 


:.  TnnicaTasculoaa.orpiam 
6.  One  of  the  lobules. 


nating  by  a  single  duct,  tl 
6.  SeetioQ  of  the  epididy miH. 
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The  teeticle  has  three  tunics  or  coverings,     THe  <hi 
vaginatU  (i)  is  a  serous  covering  derived  originally  1 
the   peritoneum,  and    deacrihed    ss  conaistjng 
portions,  the  tunica,  vaginalU  propria,  which  < 
organ,  and  the  tKnica  vaginalit  reJUxa  or  reflected  i>ort 
The  tunica  albuginea  (i)  is  ti  fibrous  covering   encloe 
the  body  of  the  testis,  and  sending  into  its  centi-e  a.  v 
tical  process  called  the  mediaitinum,  (j)  or  corpus    iligfc 
secondary  processes  or  septa  art. 
derived,    which    separate     thi| 
loMet  of    the    testicle.        Thp 
tunica  albuginea  is  inseparabij' 
coQDected  with  the  tunica  vaff- 
nalis,  thus  forming  a  fibro-serous 
meinbraue.   The:  tunica  vasculofo 
(4)  is  beueath  the  tunica   albu- 
ginea, and  contains  the  ramifica- 
tions of  the  blood-vessels,  wfaich 
cannot   bo    seen    except    when 
finely  injected. 

The  EpididymU  (Fig.  129)  is 
divided  into  three  parts.  The 
upper  extremity  is  the  head  or 
globus  major  (7)  which  is  divi- 
sible into  coni  vatcidosi ;  the 
central  portion  is  the  body  (g),  1 
and  the  lower  extremity  the  tail 
or  globui  minor  (9),  which  is 
larger  than  the  body,  but  Dot  so  ' 
targe  as  the  head.  From  this  the  vom  deferent  (to)6rduct 
of  the  testicle  arises,  and  close  to  ite  point  of  origin  may       1 


Fig.  129.— Anatomy  of  the  testis  (from  Wilson). 


n  albuginea. 

2,  3.  MeduutiDum  testis. 

3,  3.  Lobuli  testia  composed  of 


8.  Body  of  the  epEdidymii. 

9.  Globus  minor  epididymis. 
10.  Vas  deferens. 
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»und    a    single  tube  extending  along  the  cord  and 
tlio  ^cu  aberrans  ( 1 1 ) . 

making  a  section  of  the  uninjected  testis,  little  more 

l>e  seen  than  a  mass  of  a  drab  colour,  which  may  be 

oii'b   in  threads,  these  being  the  minute  seminal 

Xn  an  injected  preparation  the  tubes  may  be 

Jed  as  follows  (Fig.  129)  :— 

tell  lo"bule  is  composed  of  convoluted  tuhidi  seminiferi 

\y  Wkxxciti  anastomose  with  one  another,  and  these  as  they 

Lerge   from  the  lobules  become  straight,  and  are  called 

iCL    recta  (4),  about  twenty  in  number.    Entering  the 

:  :ipaediast;inum,  they  anastomose  to  form  the  rete  testis  (5), 

r^Jwliich.  terminates  in  the  vasa  efferentia  (6) ;  and  these, 

r^-'from.  twelve  to  fifteen  in  number,  pierce  the  tunica  albu- 

ginea  to  form  the  coni  vasculosi  (7)  of  the  globus  major 

1     of  tlie  epididymis.    The  ducts  are  now  all  collected  into 

one,  -which  by  its  convolutions  forms  the  body  and  globus 

minor  of  the  epididymis,  and  ends  in  the  vas  deferens. 

Attached  to  the  top    of   the  testis  immediately  in 
front  of  the  epididymis  may  generally  be  found  a  little 
vesicle  called  the  hydatid  of  Morgagni,  the  remains  of 
Miiller's  duct ;  and  in  the  celfular  tissue  of  the  cord  im- 
mediately above  the  epididymis  may  be  found  a  small 
white  body  which  has  been  supposed  by  M.  Girald^s,  who 
first  described  it,  to  be  part  of  the  remains  of  the  Wolfl&an 
body  of  the  foetus. 

Pelvic  Viscera  in  the  Female. 

[The  organs  removed  from  the  pelvis  are  to  be  laid  out 
upon  the  table  with  the  rectum  upwards ;  this  is  to  be 
cleaned,  and  after  it  has  been  examined  is  to  be  dissected 
from  the  uterus.] 

The  Rectam  (Fig.  122, 19)  corresponds  in  all  particulars 
to  that  of  the  male,  but  is  sometimes  much  distended. 
The  description  of  the  rectum  will  be  found  at  page  301, 

[The  preparation  being  reversed,  the  bladder  and 
urethra  are  next  to  be  dissected  and  examined.    The 
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peritoneum  is  to  be  dissected  up  from  the  bladder  and  lefl 
attached  to  the  uterus.] 

The  Bladder  (Fig.  122,  4)  is  more  capacious  than  in  the 
male,  and  is  directly  continuous  with  the  urethra,  without 
the  intervention  of  a  prostate,  the  relation  to  the  vesiculs 
seminales  and  vasa  deferentia  being  of  course  wantiflg. 
The  bladder  is  firmly  attached  to  the  neck  of  the  uterus 
and  front  wall  of  the  vagina.    On  each  side  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  vagina  the  ureters  turn  upwards  to  gain  the 
sides  of  the  bladder,  running  obliquely  for  a  short  dis- 
tance in  the  vesico-vaginal  septum,  then  forwards  ob- 
liquely through  its  coats  to  open  by  two  orifices  an  inch 
and  a  half  apart,  about  where  they  would  open  in  the 
male  (Savage).     The  structure  of  the  bladder  in  the 
female  corresponds  closely  to  that  of  the  male,  which  is 
given  at  page  303. 

The  Uretbra  (Fig.  122, 6)  of  the  female  is  a  simple  tube 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  the  structure  of  which  is 
best  seen  by  laying  it  open  with  the  bladder.  The  urethra 
is  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  but  is  laiger 
near  the  bladder,  this  being  also  its  most  dilatable  portion. 
The  mucous  and  muscular  coats  (circular  and  longitu- 
dinal)  resemble  those  of  the  membranous  uretbra  of  the 
male. 

[The  bladder  and  urethra  are  to  be  carefully  removed, 
and  the  vagina  and  uterus  exposed.  The  broad  ligament 
of  the  uterus  should  be  pinned  out  for  the  examination  of 
the  Fallopian  tube  and  round  ligament,  and  the  prepara- 
tion must  afterwards  be  reversed  for  the  dissection  of  the 
ovary,  which  is  placed  posteriorly.] 

The  Yairlna  (Fig.  130,  5)  has  been  seen  in  its  position 
in  the  pelvis  (p.  291)  when  the  anterior  wall  was  found  to 
be  shorter  than  the  posterior,  thus  giving  it  a  curved 
direction  which  is  lost  when  the  organs  are  removed  from 
the  body.  The  vagina  is  composed  of  longitudinal  mus- 
*  fibres  enclosing  erectile  tissue,  and  lined  hj  a 
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mbrane,  vhich  when  the  tube  is  opened  will  be 
seen  to  form  transverse  nigee.  Two  loagitudinal  ridges 
a.t  tilie  anterior  and  posterior  surfaces  of  the  vagina  have 
'been,  named  the  columm  of  the  vagina.  At  the  upper 
(lart  of  the  vagiua  tbe  cervix  uteri  projects  into  its  cavity, 
and  the  Tagina  will  be  found  to  be  attached  higher  on 

Fig.  130. 


its  posterior  than  ita  aatenor  surface  At  the  lower 
ead  will  be  found  tte  canitifala  myriiformc}  or  remains 
of  the  hymen,  and  outside  the  vagina  maj  be  found  the 
two  small  glands  of  Barthohn,  the  ducts  of  which  open 
within  the  nymphee 
The  Dtenu  (Fig  130,  i)  is  more  or  less  pyriform  in 


Fig.  130.— Utema  with  iti 
(ft 
I.  Bodr  of  the  aterae. 
t  Fundus. 
3.  Cervis. 


CiiaTeiitr  of  the  broad  liga- 
ment formed  \iy  the  avary. 
i.  Round  ligaments  of  the 


the  FallDpisD  tubes ;  on  th 
right  side  th«  mouth  of  th< 
tube  is  turned  forwards  ii 
order  to  eliow  its  oslixux 


Bbdom 


all. 


11.  0™y. 

12.  Ulero-oTi 

13.  Fsllopio-o 

14.  Peritoneum  oi  anterior  aur- 

-nith    the    anterior    layer 
of  the  brond  ligament. 
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shape,  the  fundus  or  upper  part  of  the  body  being  broad 
and  somewhat  flattened  from  before  backwards,  and  the 
lower  end  or  cervix  being  cylindrical.  The  cervix  is  per- 
forated by  the  o<  vieri  (externum),  a  transverse  opening 
which  divides  it  into  the  two  lips,  anterior  and  posterior, 
of  which  the  anterior  is  the  thicker. 

j^The  anterior  wall  is  to  be  divided  vertically  with 
scissors,  and  the  cut  prolonged  on  each  side  towards  the 
Fallopian  tube.] 

Immediately  within  the  os  uteri  on  the  posterior  aspect 
of  the  cervix  is  seen  a  vertical  ridge  with  oblique  ridges 
radiating  from  it,  producing  the  appearance  known  as 
the  arbor  vitce.  A  similar  appearance  in  the  mucoos 
membrane  of  the  anterior  surface  of  the  cervix  has  been 
necessarily  destroyed  by  the  incision.  Above  the  canal  of 
the  cervix  is  the  os  internum,  which  opens  into  the  general 
cavity  of  the  uterus. 

The  cavity  of  the  uterus  is  triangular  in  shape,  the  apex 
being  downwards  and  the  extremities  of  the  base  corre- 
sponding with  the  orifices  of  the  Fallopian  tubes.  It  is 
lined  by  a  smooth  mucous  membrane,  in  which  are  the 
orifices  of  numerous  small  glands. 

The  uterus  is  composed  of  pale  unstriped  muscular 
fibre  together  with  a  large  quantity  of  areolar  tissue.  lu 
pregnancy  the  muscular  fibres  become  much  developed 
and  are  divisible  into  three  layers. 

The  nerves  of  the  uterus  are  derived  firom  the  hypo- 
gastric plexus  of  the  sympathetic,  and  Dr.  Bobert  Lee  has 
described  numerous  ganglia  on  the  surface  of  the  organ, 
and  believes  that  the  nerves  enlarge  during  pregnancy. 

The  Fallopian  Tube  (Fig.  130,  9)  is  found  at  the  upper 
part  of  the  broad  ligament  on  each  side  of  the  uteras, 
into  the  angles  of  which  the  two  tubes  open.  Each  tube 
is  about  four  inches  long  and  of  very  small  calibre  at  the 
uterus,  but  gradually  expands  to  form  the  fimbriated  ex- 
tremitT/,  a  trumpet-shaped  opening  surrounded  by  fringe- 
like  processes.  One  of  the  fimbrisQ  is  attached  to  the 
-^vary,  and  serves  to  direct  the  tube  in  grasping  the  orule 
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as  it  emerges  from  that  organ.  The  tube  is  muscular  in 
structure  and  is  lined  by  a  mucous  membrane  with  ciliated 
epitlielium. 

Tlie  Konnd  lilsament  (Fig.  130,  8)  placed  in  the  an- 
terior part  of  the  broad  ligament  has  been  already  traced 
^p.  291).  It  is  composed  of  unstriped  muscular  and 
areolar  tissue,  and  is  covered  by  peritoneum,  which  in  the 
child  can  be  traced  for  a  short  distance  into  the  inguinal 
canal,  forming  the  canal  of  Nuck. 

The  Ovary  (Fig.  130,  ii)  is  an  oval  body  situated  in  the 
posterior  part  of  the  broad  ligament  on  each  side  of  the 
uterus.     In  the  young  subject  it  is  smooth  and  plump, 
Wt  in  the  old  subject  it  is  shrivelled  and  scarred.    It  is 
attached  to  the  fundus  of  the  uterus  by  a  slender  cord, 
the  ligamerU  of  the  ovary  (12),  and  has  one  of  the  fimbri© 
of  the  Fallopian  tube  attached  to  its  surface.    It  is  com- 
posed of  a  fibrous  capsule  containing  the  Graafian  vesicles, 
from  which  the  ovules  are  discharged  by  a  process  of 
dehiscence  or  bursting,  producing  a  cicatrix  on  the  sur- 
iace  of  the  ovary,  and  within  it  a  shrivelled  clot  called 
the  corpus  ItUeum, 

Between  the  Fallopian  tube  and  the  ovary  and  contained 
in  the  broad  ligament,  are  the  remains  of  the  Wolffian 
body,  a  foetal  structure  which  becomes  the  epididymis  in 
the  male,  and  has  been  called  the  organ  of  RosenmiiUer  in 
the  female.  It  consists  of  a  number  of  tubes  with  blind 
extremities.  Connected  with  the  lower  surface  of  the 
ovary  is  a  venous  erectile  tissue,  to  which  the  name  of 
BvXb  of  the  Ovary  has  been  given  by  Mr.  Reeves  Traer, 
who  first  described  it.*  This  is  supposed  to  maintain  the 
ovary  in  its  position  and  to  prepare  it  for  the  grasp  of  the 
Pallopian  tube  during  the  passage  of  the  ovule. 

Ligaments  of  the  Pelvis. 

rrhe  remaining  sofb  tissues  are  to  be  removed  from  the 
halves  of  the  pelvis  and  the  several  ligaments  dissected 
out.] 

♦  *Siir  rAirangement  des  Veines  de  POvaire,'  read  before  the 
Anatomical  Society  of  Paris,  1857. 
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AiHealatloii  of  tbe  Vertebral  Colmnii  "wttM  tfet 
Pelyfti  (Fig.  131). — ^The  last  lumbar  vertebra  is  connected 
with  the  sacrum  by  the  continuation  of  the  several  liga- 
ments common  to  the  vertebral  column,  and  by  an  inter- 
vertebral substance,  which  is  peculiar  in  bein^  of  greats 
thickness  in  front  than  behind.  There  are  also  two  special 
ligaments,  the  lumbo-sacral  and  ilio-lumbar. 

The  lumhO'Sacral  or  gacro-vertebral  ligament  (2)  is  short, 
thick,  and  triangular,  being  attached  to  the  transverse 
process  of  the  last  lumbar  vertebra  above,  and  the  upper 
border  of  the  sacrum  below. 

The  ilio-ltmbar  ligament  (3)  is  triangular,  and  passes 
horizontally  from  the  tip  of  the  transverse  process  of  the 
last  lumbar  vertebra  to  the  crest  of  the  ilium  close  above 
the  sacro-iliac  articulation. 

Sacro-illac  Artlcnlatloii  (Fig.  131).  —  The  anterior 
sacro-iliac  ligament  (4.)  consists  of  short  fibres  passing 
between  the  anterior  surfaces  of  the  two  bones. 

The  posterior  sacro-iliac  ligament  is  composed  of  strong 
ligamentous  bands,  connecting  the  rough  portion  of  the 
ilium  behind  the  auricular  surface  of  articulation  with 
the  posterior  surface  of  the  sacrum  external  to  the  pos- 
terior foramina 

The  oblique  sacro-iliac  ligament  is  a  superficial  portion 
of  the  posterior  ligament,  and  reaches  from  the  posterior 
superior  spine  of  the  ilium  to  the  third  lateral  tubercle 
on  the  sacrum. 

When  the  ilium  and  sacrum  are  separated,  after  the 
dissection  of  the  other  ligaments  of  the  pelvis,  a  distinct 
layer  of  cartilage  will  be  found  between  the  two  bones, 
with  occasionally  an  intervening  space,  the  joint  being  an 
instance  of  *  amphiarthrosis.' 

Sacro-selatlc  lilsaments  (Fig.  45). — ^These  ligaments 
have  been  partially  exposed  in  the  dissection  of  the  glu- 
teal region. 

The  Great  sacro-sciatic  ligament  (2)  is  broad  at  its  upper 
attachment,  which  is  to  the  posterior  inferior  spme  of  the 
ilium  and  to  the  sides  of  the  sacrum  and  coccjx,  and 
narrows  to  its  insertion  into  the  inner  and  back  part  of 
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3    tubervsitj  of  the  iBchium.    A  portion  of  tbis  ligo- 

m^  prolonged  to  the  ramus  of  the  ischium,  hu  been 

3n  -bo  protect  the  podia  vessels  and  nerve. 

TUo  XtBittr  lacro-  Fig.  131, 

iatio   ligameM  (j) 

I   at.t«M:lied  to  the 

ide   of  the  sacrum 

;ad,  coccyx  close  to, 

>at  in  &oDt  0^  the 

p'eat  ligament,  and 

reaches  to  the  spine 

of      the     ischium ; 

tfcivts  separating  the 

greater     from    the 

Usser    sacro-eciatic 

foramen. 


the  BMcram  and 
Coceyx.  —  The  an- 
terior taero-eoecygeal  ligament  is  a  thin  fisoiculiis  passing 
from  the  anterior  surface  of  the  aaorum  to  the  front  of 
the  coccyx. 

The  potterior  Mocro-cocoygeid  ligament  is  attached  to  the 
lover  opening  of  the  sacral  canal,  and  passes  slong  the 
whole  length  of  the  posterior  surface  of  the  coccyx. 

A  small  tJi/er-articwfar  cartilage  intervenes  between  the 
sacrum  and  coccyx,  and  the  comua  of  the  latter  are  con- 
nected to  the  former  by  short  ligamentous  bands. 

SympkTSls  Pubis. — The  anterior  pabic  ligament  passes 
in  fhint  of  the  two  bones,  the  superficial  fibres  interlacing 
obliquely,  and  the  deeper  ones  running  transversely. 


Fig.  131.— Ligaments  of  the  pdvis  and  hip-joint  (from  Wilson). 

1.  Lower  part  of   the  anterior  6.  Poupart'a  ligament. 

common   ligsmoDt   of   the  7.  Gimbernat's  ligament. 

Tcrtebree.  8.  Capsular  ligameat  of  the  hip- 
i.  Lumbo-Bicral  ligament.  joint. 

i  Iho-lambar  ligament.  9.  Ilio-femoial  or  acceasoryliga- 
1.  AauriotaacTo-ilUc  ligament.  ment. 

9,  Obtiraloc  mcmbrsne. 
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The  posterior  pubic  ligament  can  hardly  be  said  to  era^ 
consisting  merely  of  a  few  scattered  fibres. 

The  superior  pubic  ligament  connects  the  angles  of  tbt 
pubes. 

The  sub'pubic  ligament  is  a  strong  band  passing  from 
one  pubic  bone  to  the  other  and  arching  beneath  the 
symphysis. 

[To  see  the  arrangement  of  the  inter-articular  cartilages, 
a  vertical  transverse  section  of  the  symphysis  sliould  be 
made  with  the  saw  near  its  posterior  part.] 

An  inter-articular  fibro-cartilage  covers  the    roxighlf- 
grooved  surface  of  each  pubic  bone,  the  two  cartilages 
being  connected  in  front  by  strong  elastic  tissue,  but 
separated  posteriorly  by  a  small  cavity  lined  by  a  synovial 
membrane.    This  joint  also  is  an  example  of  ^'  amphi- 
arthrosis." 
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PART   IV. 

BISSEOriON  OF  THE  HEAD  AND  NECK. 


[^The  Student  is  requested  to  read  the  *  Introduction*  before  eom^ 
meneing  the  dissection,  unless  he  has  done  so  previously.!^ 

BsFORB  beginning  the  dissection  the  student  should  make 

himself  fully  acquainted  with  the  external  configuration  of 

the  part,  and  the  relation  of  surface-markings  to  deeper 

structures.    If  he  has  already  dissected  this  region,  he 

shoxkld   make  the  incisions  necessary  for  exposing  the 

common  carotid  artery  and  the  third  part  of  the  sub* 

Flavian  artery,  and  may  also  advantageously  perform  the 

operations  of  laryngotomy  and  tracheotomy,  and  practise 

extraction  of  the  teeth  and  the  operation  for  plugging 

the  posterior  nares.    The  surface  of  the  scalp  presents 

nothing  worthy  of  note,  but  in  a  well-injected  body  the 

temporal  artery  will  be  prominent  and  arteriotomy  may 

be  performed  upon  it. 

The  superficial  appearances  on  the  face  have  been  de- 
scribed more  paiiicularly  under  that  head,  and  reference 
may  be  made  to  that  section  now  if  time  allows. 

In  the  neck,  the  median  line  is  the  boundary  of  the  dis- 
section, and  presents  the  following  prominences  and  de- 
pressions, which  should  be  fully  recognised  with  the 
finger.  First  is  the  symphysis  of  the  lower  jaw,  next  a  de- 
pression corresponding  to  the  mylo-hyoid  muscle,  followed 
by  the  projection  of  the  hyoid  bone,  the  cornua  of  which 
can  be  felt  distinctly  on  each  side  in  some  subjects.  The 
depression  corresponding  to  the  thyro-hyoid  membrane 
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and  the  prominent  pomum  Adami  of  the  thyroid  cartilagi^ 
are  next  felt,  below  which  are  the  interval  of  tlie  en 
thyroid  membrane  and  the  ring  of  the  cricoid  carti 
Below  this  may  occasionally  be  felt  the  isthmus  of  t 
thyroid  gland  or  body,  and  even  the  trachea    in  a 
subject ;  and  on  each  side  there  is  (particularly  in  women; 
the  slight  projection  of  the  thyroid  gland. 

The  crico-thyroid  membrane  and  the  trachea  should  bdj 
especially  noticed  as  the  positions  in  which  laryngotomy 
and  tracheotomy  are  performed. 

The  clavicle  and  sternum  bound  the  dissection  below, 
and  across  the  side  of  the  neck  the  prominence  of  the  ster- 
no-mastoid  marks  the  division  into  anterior  and  posterior 
triangles.  In  an  injected  body  the  carotid  artery  may  be 
felt  near  the  middle  of  the  anterior  border  of  the  jnwscle. 
The  external  jugular  vein,  if  full  of  blood,  will  probably  be 
seen  crossing  the  sterno-mastoid  obliquely,  and  may  be 
opened  secundvm  artem  by  an  incision  parallel  to  the 
muscle. 

It  will  be  found  to  be  impossible  to  dissect  both  eddss 
of  the  head  and  neck  simultaneously,  and  the  students 
should  therefore  arrange  to  work  together,  and  to  take 
turns  at  dissecting  and  reading. 

The  dissection  of  both  sides  of  the  scalp  should  be  com- 
pleted on  the  first  day,  in  order  that  the  brain  may  be  re- 
moved on  the  second  morning. 

The  Scalp. 

[The  head  being  shaved  and  raised  on  a  block,  one  in- 
cision is  to  be  carried  from  the  root  of  the  nose  to  the 
occiput,  and  another  at  right  angles  to  it  from  the  front  of 
the  ear  across  the  head  to  the  corresponding  point  on  the 
opposite  side,  and  the  flaps  thus  marked  out  are  to  be 
dissected  by  beginning  at  the  top  of  the  head.  Gres^ 
care  must  be  taken  to  remove  only  the  skin  and  not  the 
subcutaneous  tissues,  which  are  very  thin ;  the  best  guides 
are  the  roots  of  the  hair,  which  should  be  exposed  on  the 
under  surface  of  the  flaps.  The  flaps  having  been  turned 
down  to  the  level  of  the  brow  in  front,  and  the  occipital 
protuberance  behind,  the  dissector  may,  if  he  choose, 
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attempt  to  define  the  small  muscles  of  the  external  ear, 
which  are  seldom  well  developed.] 

The  Muscles  of  the  Pinna  (Fig.  132)  are  the  AttoUens 
aurem  (5)  (superior),  the  Attrahens  aurem  (i)  (anterior), 
and  the  Retnzheiis  aurem  (9)  (posterior).  The  names 
sufficiently  indicate  their  positions,  and  they  are  all 
inserted  into  the  pinna,  the  anterior  arising  from  the 
anterior  part  of  the  aponeurosis  of  the  occipito-frontalis, 
and  being  inserted  into  the  helix  ;  the  superior  also/rom 
the  middle  part  of  the  same  aponeurosis  and  inserted  into 
the  back  of  the  pinna ;  and  the  posterior /rom  the  mastoid 
process  to  the  back  of  the  concha. 

[The  muscular  fibres  of  the  occipito-frontalis  are  to  be 
cleaned  both  on  the  forehead  and  on  the  occiput,  care 
being  taken  not  to  damage  the  intervening  aponeurosis, 
or  the  nerves  which  pierce  the  muscle  at  several  points.] 

The  Ocdplto-frontaUs  (Fig.  132).— The  anterior  belli/ 
(2)  has  no  bony  attachment,  but  takes  its  origin  from  the 
fibres  of  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum  and  the  pyramidalis 
nasi,  and  is  also  connected  with  the  corrugator  super- 
cilii  on  the  face.  The  posterior  belli/  arises  from  the 
superior  curved  line  of  the  occipital  bone  and  very  slightly 
from  the  mastoid  process  of  the  temporal  bone.  £oth 
bellies  are  inserted  into  the  broad  tendinous  aponeurosis 
which  extends  over  the  top  of  the  skull.  The  aponeuroses 
of  the  two  sides  are  continuous  over  the  top  of  the  head, 
and  are  &eely  moveable  upon  loose  areolar  tissue  which 
intervenes  between  them  and  the  periosteum  of  the  skull. 

Cataneous  Vessels  and  Nerves  (Fig.  132). — In  front  of 
tbe  ear  will  be  found  branches  of  the  three  divisions  of 
the  5th  nerve  and  branches  of  the  7th  nerve,  together 
with  branches  of  the  ophthalmic  and  temporal  arteries. 
Behind  the  ear  are,  a  branch  of  the  7th  cranial  nerve, 
two  branches  of  the  cervical  plexus  (great  auricular  and 
small  occipital),  and  a  branch  of  the  second  cervical  nerve 
(great  occipital)  together  with  the  posterior  auricular  and 
occipital  arteries. 
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The  Sapra-orbUal  neree  (E)  [first  div,   of  5th]  will 
most  readily  fouod  hj  feeling  for  the  supra-orbital 


\ 


12.  Ualui    branches   of    facUl 
icular    nam 


Fig.  1S2.— NerreB  of  the  face  and  scalp  (IVoin  IliischiBld  i 
Leveille). 

..  Attrahens  aurem  muscle.  orbital  nerra  (Sth). 

'.  Anwrior   belly  of  occipito-  11.  Small  occipital  narve. 

'■  Aurioulo- temporal  nervB. 

..  Temporal  biancbea  of  facial  13.  PoaUric 

nervB  (7tli).  (7th). 

I.  AlUlleDB  aurem  muscle.  14.  Malar   branch  nf   tempera. 

■    " — a-trochiear  nerve  (5th).  malar  nerve  (5th)  (subcu- 

erior   belly  of  occipito-  taneua  mate*. 

a-orbi(al  nerve.  16.  lufra-orbital      branches     of 

..  iliens  aurcm  muacle.  facial  nerve  (iih). 

i.  Temporal  branch  of  temporo-  17.  Fadal  nerve  (ith). 
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ten  cni^i^ing  through  the  oocipito-frontalis  at  that 

It^  'bixrxis  round  the  margin  of  the  orbit  at  this  point, 

ivides  into  two  branches  (inner  and  outer),  which 

pierce  "blie  occipito-frontalis,  and  supply  the  skin. 

B    SitjprcL'trochlear  nerve  (6)  [first  div.  of  6th]  is  a 

i  nerve  ^wldcli  leaves  the  orbit  at  its  inner  angle,  and 

auppUes    the  forehead  by  piercing   the  occipito* 

talis. 

ae  Sti^^ra-orhital  artery  [ophthalmic]  accompanies  the 
ra-orl>ital  nerve,  and  also  gives  superficial  branches  to 
surface  of  the  occipito-frontalis  muscle. 
?h.e  frontal  artery  [ophthalmic]  is  of  small  size  and 
ompaoiies  tlie  supra-trochlear  nerve. 
Che  Stipra-orbital  and  Frontal  veins  unite  to  form  the 
^Cklajr  vein,  which  is  the  commencement  of  the  facial 
2in. 

The  Temporal  branch  of  the  orbital  nerve  (lo)  [second 

iv.  of  5th]  will  be  found  with  difficulty,  as  it  is  of  small 

ze.     It  pierces  the  temporal  fascia  immediately  above 

1^  zygoma,  and  is  distributed  to  the  neighbouring  skin. 

The  AurictUO'temporal  nerve  (3)  [third  div.  of  5th]  lies 

^•uediately  in  front  of  the  ear  and  close  to  the  temporal 

*tiery.     Emerging  from  the  parotid  gland  it  passes  up  the 

de  of  the  head  with  the  temporal  artery,  and,  after 

ving  a  branch  to  the  pinna,  is  distributed  to  the  skin  of 

le  scalp. 

Temporal  branches  of  tlie  Facial  nerve  {^  [7th]  will  be 
und  running  obliquely  over  the  zygoma  to  the  temple, 
liere  they  join  with  the  several  branches  of  the  6th, 


.  Naaal  nerve  (5th). 
Cervico  -  facial    division    of 

7th. 
.  Infra-orbital  nerve  (oth). 
Branches  to   digastric   and 

stylo-Iiyoid  (7th). 
Temporo-facial   division  of 

7th. 

Great  auricular  nerve. 
Buccal   branches    of   facial 

nerve. 
Trapezius. 


26.  Buccinator  nerve  (5th). 

27.  Splenius  capitis. 

28.  Masseter. 

29.  Sterno-mastoideus. 

30.  Supra-maxillary  branches  of 

facial  nerve  (7th). 

31.  Superficial  cervical  nerve. 

32.  Mental  nerve  (6th). 

33.  Platysma. 

34.  Infra-maxillary  branches  of 

facial  nerve  (7  th). 
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already  described,  and  supply  the  orbicularis  palpefa  j 
the  anterior  belly  of  the  occipito-frontalis,  and  th£  I 
hens  aurem  muscles. 

The  Temporal  artery  [external  carotid]  is  found  h 
of  the  ear,  and  after  giving  small  anterior  aoii 
branches  to  the  pinna  and  the  middle  temporal  ii 
(which  pierces  the  deep  fascia  above  tiie  zjgoci 
divides  into  anterior  and  posterior  branches.  The  an, 
lies  upon  the  temporal  fascia  and  is  8ul>outaneou 
reaches  as  far  forward  as  the  forehead  to  anastt); 
with  the  supra-orbital  artery.  The  posterior'  tarns 
above  the  ear  and  anastomoses  with  the  occipital  artm 

The  Temporal  vein  is  formed  by  branches  corresponi 
to  those  of  the  artery,  and  disappears  in  the  parotid  g 
to  join  the  internal  maxillary  vein,  and  form  tlie  ejLtei 
jugular  vein. 

Snrsenr. — It  is  on  the  anterior  branch  of  the  temp < 
artery  that  the  operation  of  arteriotomy  is  performed  w| 
it  is  desired  to  abstract  blood  from  the  head.  In  \ 
operation  it  is  necessary  to  make  only  a  puncture  in  1 
artery  aod,  when  sufficient  blood  has  flowed,  to  divide  \ 
vessel,  in  order  that  the  ends  may  be  able  to  retract  as 
prevent  the  formation  of  a  false  aneurism.  i 

The  Posterior  Auricvla/r  nerve  (13)  [7th]  will  be  foui 
immediately  behind  the  ear  and  running  over  the  masto^ 
process  with  an  accompanying  artery.  It  is  distribute 
to  the  posterior  beUy  of  the  occipito-frontalis  and  to  tb 
attollens  and  retrahens  aurem  muscles. 

The  Posterior  Auricvlar  artery  [external  carotid]  ac- 
companies the  nerve  in  this  part  of  its  course,  and  k 
distributed  to  the  pinna  and  to  the  skin  behind  it.  Its 
vein  opens  into  the  external  jugular. 

The  Oreat  Auricular  nerve  (23)  [superficial  cerviaJ 
plexus]  ascends  to  the  pinna,  to  which  it  gives  numerous 
branches,  principally  on  its  posterior  surface,  forming  a 
junction  with  the  posterior  auricular  nerve. 

The  Small  Occipital  nerve  (11)  [superficial  cervical 
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-  I  will  be  found  about  an  inch  behind  the  mastoid 
'i  and  just  at  the  posterior  margin  of  the  sterno- 

iSL     It  is  a  small  nerve,  and  passes  directly  upwards 

-  f  scalp,  which  it  supplies — ^giving  also  a  branch  to 

-  4uia. 

-  -I  OrecLt  Occipital  nerve  (15)  [2nd  cervical  nerve]  is  a 
"l-nerve,  and  will  be  found  piercing  the  trapezius 
-Id  close  to  the  occipital  protuberance.  Its  branches 
*4*BT  the  posterior  part  of  the  occipito-frontalis  and 

»tributed  to  the  scalp,  communicating  with  the 
occipital  nerve  and  with  the  fellow  nerve  of  the 
dte  side. 

Occipital  Artery  [external  carotid]  lies  close  to  the 

occipital  nerve,  but  its  relation  to  it  is  inconstant. 

kznifies  on  the  back  of  the  scalp,  anastomosing  with 

>  artery  of  the  opposite  side  and  with  the  posterior 

dcular  and  temporal  arteries  of  the  same  side. 

She  iremporal  Fascia  will  be  fully  exposed  by  remov- 

::|j  the  temporal  artery  and  the  branches  of  nerves  over 

;.      It  is  attached  above  to  the  temporal  ridge  on  the 

.'ontal,   parietal,  and  temporal  bones,  and  below  to  the 

ygoma,  where  it  is  split  so  as  to  be  attached  to  both  its 

lorders  ;  between  the  layers  are  the  small  orbital  branch 

)f  the  temporal  artery  and  the  temporal  branch  of  the 

orbital  nerve  of  the  superior  maxillary.    It  is  pierced  by 

the  middle  temporal  artery  and  the  temporal  branch  of 

the    orbital  nerve  {v.  p  321),  and  gives  origin  to  fibres 

of  the  temporal  muscle  by  its  deep  surface. 

The  Temporal  Muscle  will  be  exposed  in  part  by  re- 
moving the  fascia  covering  it.  It  arises  from  the  tem- 
poral fossa  and  from  the  under  surface  of  the  temporal 
fascia,  and  its  fibres  are  seen  to  converge  to  a  tendon, 
which  will  be  found  to  be  inserted  into  the  coronoid 
process  of  the  lower  jaw  in  a  subsequent  dissection. 

Eemoval  of  the  Brain. 

[Both  sides  of  the  scalp  having  been  dissected,  the 
kmfe  should  be  drawn  round  the  skull,  marking  out  a  line 
an  inch  above  the  orbit  in  front,  and  half  an  inch  above 
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the  occipital  protuberance  behind,  and  passing  through  the 
temporal  muscle  between  those  points.  The  outer  pUte 
of  the  skull  is  to  be  carefully  sawn  through,  particularly 
at  the  anterior  and  posterior  extremities  of  the  tempor&l 
ridge,  and  at  the  occiput.  With  the  chisel  the  remaining 
thickness  of  the  skull  can  then  be  readily  divided  without 
injuring  the  brain,  and  the  calvaria  removed.] 

Upon  BemoTlnff  the  Skull-cap  the  rough  outer  surface 
of  the  dura  mater  will  be  seen,  and  it  should  be  noticed 
that  it  formed  the  internal  periosteum  of  the  calvana, 
which  will  be  found  to  be  bare.  The  inner  surface  of  the 
skull-cap  presents  a  longitudinal  groove  in  the  median 
line,  which  corresponds  to  the  superior  longitudinal  sinus, 
and  on  each  side  may  frequently  be  seen  depressions  of 
variable  size  corresponding  to  the  Pacchionian  glands. 
The  groove  for  the  middle  meningeal  artery  will  be  seen 
on  the  inner  surface  of  the  parietal  bone*  The  dura 
mater  is  cream  coloured,  but  often  has  a  bluish  ap- 
pearance, resulting  from  its  translucency,  which  allows  the 
veins  of  the  surface  of  the  brain  to  be  partially  seen.  On 
each  side  of  the  middle  line  will  be  seen  the  fflafidula 
Pacchioihii^  which  are  growths  from  the  pia  mater,  and 
frequently  project  through  the  dura  mater  and  indent 
the  skulL  Ramifying  upon  the  dura  mater  will  be  found 
the  large  middle  meningeal  artery  [internal  maxillary]  and 
in  a  well-injected  body  the  anterior  meningeal  [ethmoidal] 
may  sometimes  be  seen. 

The  Superior  liOnKitudlnal  Sinus  (Fig.  133,  i)  should 
be  opened  at  once.  It  nms  along  the  middle  line  of  the 
head,  and  will  be  seen  to  be  triangular  in  shape,  being 
formed  by  a  splitting  of  the  dura  mater  and  lined  with  a 
serous  coat.  It  commences  in  a  small  vein  which  enters 
the  skull  through  the  foramen  caecum,  and  it  ends  in  the 
torcular  Herophili,  running  along  the  whole  length  of  the 
upper  border  of  the  falx  cerebri.  Within  the  sinus  may 
be  seen  some  small  tendinous  cords — chordae  Willtsiiy  and 
also  the  orifices  of  the  veins  opening  into  it,  which  all 
pass  from  behind  forwards,  e.&,  contrary  to  the  current  of 
tood  in  the  sinus  itself. 
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^  PThe  dura  mater  is  to  be  divided  longitudinaUy  on  each 
si<le  of  the  sinus  and  turned  down.  By  this  the  cavity  of 
"tlxe  arachnoid  will  be  opened,  and  one  layer  of  that  serous 
membrane  will  be  seen  to  line  the  dura  mater,  whilst  the 
oilier  is  reflected  upon  the  pia  mater  covering  the  brain. 
By  slightly  separating  the  two  hemispheres  of  the  brain 
"^^th  the  handle  of  the  knife,  the  falx  cerebri  will  be  seen, 
a.xi.d  must  be  detached  from  the  crista  gaUi  of  the  ethmoid 
l>one.] 

Removal  of  the  Brain. — ^The  head  being  tilted  a  little 
^backwards,  the  anterior  lobes  of  the  cerebrum  are  to  be 
raised,  when  the  Olfactory  nerves  and  bulbs  (Ist  pair)  will 
probably  be  detached  from  the  cribriform  plate  of  the 
ethmoid  bone  with  them,  or  if  not,  they  can  be  readily 
displaced  with  the  handle  of  the  knife.    The  Optic  nerves 
(2nd  pair)  of  large  size,  will  be  seen  close  to  the  anterior 
clinoid  processes,  and  should  be  divided,  when  the  Inter- 
nal Carotid  Arteries  will  be  brought  into  view,  and  must 
also  be  cut,  together  with  the  infundibulum  attached  to 
the  pituitary  body  in  the   middle  Hne,    The  3rd  pair 
(motores  oculorum)  will  be  seen  piercing  the  dura  mater 
behind,  and  a  little  external  to  the  carotid  arteries,  and 
after  dividing  these,  the  tentorium  cerehdli  wtW  be  brought 
into  view  with  the  4th  nerve  (patheticus  vel  trochlearis) 
just  at  its  edge.    The  tentorium  is  to  be  divided  on  each 
side  by  caiiying  the  knife  parallel  to  the  margin  of  the 
petrous  bone,  and  the  4th  pair  will  be  cut  at  the  same 
time.  The  tentorium  having  been  turned  aside,  the  remain- 
ing cranial  nerves  will  be  exposed,  and  must  be  divided,  in 
their  numerical  order.    The  5th  pair  (trifacial)  will  be 
found  to  be  composed  of  two  parts,  the  larger  superior 
one  being  sensory,  and  the  deeper  one,  which  is  anterior 
at  its  origin,  motor  in  function.  The  6th  pair  (abducentes) 
will  be  found  nearer  the  median  line.    The  7th  consists 
of  two  distinct  nerves  with  a  small  intermediate  portion. 
The  anterior  is  the  facial  nerve,  and  the  posterior  the 
auditory,  the  intervening  portion  being  called  the  pars 
intermedia.    The  entire  nerve  is  seen  to  disappear  through 
the  meatus  auditoriua  internus  with  an  accompanying 
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vtdHarj  tiierj.  Th«  8th  pair  conaiHts  of  three  distiiwt  | 
nerrcs.  The  most  anterior  fibree  form  the  amaU  GIomo- 
pbaTTngekl  nerrc,  which  pierces  the  dura  maiter  sepantclj ', 
the  Dcit  and  ]aigeal  portion  is  the  Fneunio-gaHtric  or 
VigOB;  and  the  part  coming  out  of  the  foramen  magnum 
is  the  Spinal-aceenory.     The  whole  nerve  dif^^esn 

Fig.  133. 


Fig.  133.— Sinuiea  of  Ihs  ekiUI  (tide  view)  (from  HirKbTeld  u 
Leveill^). 


Falx  cerebri. 
bOt  nerve. 
Inferior  longiti 


raLgbt  sinae. 

isU  giaii  of  ethr 
—  --rouUr  Uerophili 
S.  l9t  nerve. 


I.  Fall  cerebelli 

15.  6th  DHve. 

16.  8tb  nerve. 

17.  7ih  nerve. 

18.  Vertebral  srteir. 

19.  Euetachiui  tube. 

20.  iBt  cervical  narve. 

21.  9lh  Derve. 

22.  Po8teriorrootof2DdcerTki! 

23.  Anteriorroctorandcerrial 
34.  Ligamentum  denUcnlalgiD. 
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iroxigli.  t;l].e  faravMn  lacerum  posterius  or  jugular  hole. 
b.e  9tlx  (Ixypoglossal)  nerve  consists  of  two  bundles  placed 
&ar  "blxe  xnedian  line,  which  pierce  the  dura  mater  at 
eparate  points  to  pass  through  the  anterior  condyloid 
orcbmert.  The  Veins  of  Galen,  which  pass  from  the  brain 
;o  fbe  an'berior  border  of  the  tentorium,  should  be  divided 
so  tbat  i>lrat  fold  of  dura  mater  may  be  quite  free. 

Th.o  knife  is  now  to  be  pushed  through  the  foramen 

magnnixx  sq  as  to  divide  all  the  parts  passing  into  the  skull 

viz.,  tlie  spinal  cord  and  its  membranes,  the  two  vertebral 

arteries,    the  small  spinal  vessels,  and  the  two  spinal 

accessory  nerves ;  and  it  should  be  noticed  that  the  cord 

can  V>e  cut  considerably  lower  than  the  point  at  which  the 

vertebral  arteries  enter  the  spinal  canal.    The  brain  can 

TVQw  be  lifted  out  of  the  skull  by  slipping  the  fingers 

beneath  the  cerebellum  and  allowiug  the  head  to  fall 

back* 

[Before  placing  the  brain  in  methylated  spirit,  the  dis- 
actors  should  pick  off  the  arachnoid  and  the  pia  mater 
from  the  base,  and  carefully  lay  out  the  nerves  in  their 
proper  position,  taking  care  not  to  interfere  with  the 
2brteries.  The  brain  should  be  placed  in  a  pan  with  the 
base  upwards,  and  with  a  piece  of  calico  bandage  beneath 
it,  so  that  it  may  be  easily  lifted  out.] 

The  Dura  Mater  and  Sinuses  op  the  Skull. 

The  Dura  Mater  is  firmly  attached  to  the  base  of  the 
skull,  and  sends  processes  through  the  several  foramina  to 
form  sheaths  for  the  nerves.  It  is  continuous  with  the 
dura  mater  of  the  spinal  cord  through  the  foramen  mag- 
num, but  is  closely  attached  to  its  margin. 

The  Palx  Major  (Fig.  133,  z)  or  fcdx  cerebri  is  a  vertical 
process  of  dura  mater  placed  between  the  two  hemispheres 
of  the  cerebrum.  It  is  attached  in  front  to  the  crista  galli 
of  the  ethmoid  bone,  and  behind,  where  it  is  much  deeper, 
it  is  attached  to  the  internal  occipital  protuberance  and  to 
the  tentorium  cerebelli. 

The  Tentorium  Cerebelli  (Fig.  133,  8)  is  the  horizontal 
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process  of  dura  mater  placed  between  the  cerebrum  and 
cerebellum,  and  when  perfect  it  leaves  only  an  oval  opeo- 
ing  of  small  size,  through  which  the  crura  cerebri  pass. 
In  front  it  is  attached  to  the  anterior  and  posterior  dinoid 
processes  of  the  sphenoid  bone  and  the  superior  border  of 
the  petrous  bone,  and  behind  it  is  attached  to  the  upper 
margin  of  the  lateral  sinus  where  it  grooves  the  occipital, 
parietal,  and  temporal  bones. 

The  Falx  Minor  (Fig.  133,  14)  ovfalx  cerebeVLi  is  below 
the  tentorium  in  the  median  line,  and  reaches  to  the  fora- 
men magnum,  being  attached  to  the  median  ridge  of  the 
occipital  bone.  It  generally  divides  below,  sending  a  slip 
to  each  side  of  the  foramen  magnum. 

The  Sinuses  are  the  venous  canals  of  the  skull  into 
which  the  veins  of  the  brain,  orbit,  and  diploe  empty 
themselves,  and  differ  from  the  ordinary  veins,  in  beiug 
(1)  enclosed  in  sheaths  of  dura  mater,  to  which  they  are 
i&rmly  attached,  so  as  to  remain  patent  wHen  divided ;  (2) 
in  having  no  valves;  and  (3)  that  the  veins  open  into 
them  in  a  direction  contrary  to  that  of  the  blood  within 
them. 

The  Superior  Lonyltuillnal  Sinus  (Fig.  133,  i)  runs 
along  the  upper  border  of  the  falx  major  (v.  p.  324),  and 
along  its  lower  border  is  a  much  smaller  canal,  the  Inferior 
liOUffltudlnal  Sinus  (4).  This  begins  about  the  middle 
of  the  fabL  and  opens  into  the  straight  sinus. 

The  Straight  Sinus  (Fig.  133, 10)  must  be  opened  along 
the  line  of  attachment  of  the  falx  to  the  tentorium.  It 
is  formed  by  the  venoe  Oaleni  of  the  brain  and  the  inferior 
longitudinal  sinus,  and  opens  into  the  torcular  Herophili, 
thus  connecting  the  two  longitudinal  sinuses  together. 

The  Occipital  Sinuses  (Fig.  134, 18)  are  two  in  number, 
but  of  smaller  size.  They  pass  forwards  one  on  each  side 
from  the  torcular  Herophili,  and  along  the  bifurcated 
attachment  of  the  falx  cerebelli  to  the  jugular  vein. 

The  Torcular  Herophili  (Fig.  134, 21)  is  the  point  where 
the  superior  longitudinal,  straight,  occipital,  and  two 
lateral  sinuses  meet.  It  is  usually  situated  on  the  right 
of  the  internal  occipital  protuberance,  but  is  sometimes 
to  its  left. 
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The  lateral  RIhiimw  (Fig.  134,  to)  are  the  largeBt  and, 
commencing  at  the  torcular  Heropbili,  take  a  curved 
cotuae  to  the  foramen  jugulare  on  each  side.    It  will  he 


necessaiy  to  cut  through  the  tentorium,  in  order  to  expose 
the  caTitj  of  the  sinus,  nhich  grooves  the  following 
bones,  —  occipital,  parietal,  temporal,  and  the  occipital 


I.  3rd  oeive. 

5.  OptJc  Dcrre. 
8.  4th  nerve. 

4.  Intemsl  carotid  irteiy, 

b.  GsaseiW   jcuiglioii    oT   5th 
nerre  wi  th  iu  three  dlvuioas. 

6.  Ciiculat  sinni. 

7.  Superficial  petrosal  nerre. 

5.  CaTentou*  sinaB. 


es  of  the  ekalX  and  cranial  nerves ; 
le  lelt  side  (drawn  by  J.  T,  Gray). 

10.  Transverse  or  basilar  einus. 

12.  Superior  petrosal  sinus. 

IS.  Sth  pair. 

14.  Inferior  petrosal  einus. 

11.  9th  nerve  of  left  side. 
18.  Occipital  sinus. 

Zn.  Laurel  sinus. 

SI.  Torcnlar  Uerophili. 
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bone  again  close  to  the  jugular  process.*  The  lateral 
sinuses  receive  the  mastoid  veins  through  the  mastoid 
foramina,  and  end  in  the  jugular  veins,  returning  neariy 
the  whole  of  the  blood  from  the  brain. 

The  Superior  Petrosal  Slniis  (Fig.  134, 12)  will  be  ex- 
posed  by  running  the  knife  along  the  upper  border  of  the 
petrous  bone,  from  which  the  tentorium  was  detached. 
It  is  of  small  size,  and  runs  from  the  cavernous  sinus 
back  to  the  lateral  sinus,  just  where  the  latter  turns  down- 
wards in  the  temporal  bone. 

The  Inferior  Petrosal  Sinus  (Fig.  134,  14)  will  be 
opened  by  carrying  the  knife  from  the  foramen  jugukre 
directly  forwards  along  the  lower  border  of  the  petrous 
bone  to  the  clinoid  process.  It  communicates  with  the 
cavernous  sinus,  and  with  the  jugular  vein  outside  the 
skull,  passing  through  the  foramen  jugulare  in  front  of  the 
8th  pair. 

The  Cavernous  Sinus  (Fig.  134,  S)  is  placed  by  the  side 
of  the  pituitary  body,  and  requires  careful  dissection  on 
account  of  the  nerves  in  relation  with  it.  They  are  the 
3rd,  4th,  5th,  and  6th,  and  their  positions  should  be  at 
once  ascertained.  The  3rd,  of  good  size  (i),  will  be  recog- 
nised close  behind  the  anterior  clinoid  process ;  the  4th, 
very  small  (3),  in  the  cut  edge  of  the  tentorium  ;  the  5th, 
the  largest  and  somewhat  flattened  out  (5),  will  be  seen 
immediately  beneath  the  tentorium,  and  the  6th,  piercing 
the  dura  mater  nearer  the  median  line,  upon  the  basilar 
process  (9). 

[The  left  sinus  will  be  found  the  most  convenient  for 
dissection,  and  should  therefore  be  taken  lirst.  The  4th 
nerve  is  to  be  followed  out  carefully  to  the  sphenoidal 
fissure  by  dividing  the  dura  mater  with  a  sharp  knife,  and 
the  3rd  should  be  taken  next.  The  dura  mater  over  the 
5th,  having  been  freely  divided,  should  be  torn  up  from  the 
bone,  by  which  means  and  a  very  little  dissection,  the 
Gasserian  ganglion  and  middle  meningeal  artery  will  be 
brought  fully  into  view.] 

The  Casserian  Can^Uon  (Fig.  134,  5)  (Ganglion  Semi- 
*  Artificial  memory,  O  P  T  O 
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uTiare)  is  the  largest  of  the  cranial  ganglia,  is  of  a  pinkish 
:olou.r«  and  is  placed  upon  the  tip  of  the  petrous  portion 
:>f  tlie  temporal  bone.    It  is  formed  upon  the  larger  or 
sensory  portion  of  the  ^th,  and  the  smaller  or  motor  por- 
tion passes  beneath  it.    From  the  ganghon  the  three  great 
divisions  of  the  5th  are  to  be  traced  as  follows  : — The  &*st 
or    ophthalmic  division  to  the  sphenoidal  fissure;   the 
second   or  superior  maxillary  division  to  the  foramen 
Totundum ;  and  the  third  or  inferior  maxillary  division  to 
the  foramen  ovale.    The  motor  trunk  of  the  nerve  joins 
this   last  division  outside  the  skull.     The  ophthalmic 
division  is  seen  to  pass  by  the  side  of  the  cavernous 
sinus  and  to  give  off  a  branch  (nasal),  before  it  enters  the 
sphenoidal  fissure.    It   also  sends   a  minute  recurrent 
branch  (Arnold)  to  the  tentorium  cerebelli. 

[The  6th  nerve  is  to  be  followed  by  dividing  the  dura 

mater  over  it,  and  will  be  found  to  lie  against  the  outer 

side  of  the  carotid  artery,  where  it  makes  its  sigmoid  turn 

at  the  side  of  the  sella  turcica.    This  vessel  should  be 

fully  detined,  and  an  attempt  made  to  see  the   carotid 

plexus  of  the  sympathetic  upon  it,  from  which  a  branch 

goes  to  join  the  6tb.    It  will  render  the  dissection  more 

useful  if  a  small  piece  of  the  lesser  wing  of  the  sphenoid 

is  clipped  off  with  the  bone-forceps  so  as  to  open  up  the 

sphenoidal  fissure,  and  the  nerves  can  then  be  carefully 

followed  to  their  entry  into  the  orbit.] 

The  3rd  and  4th  nerves,  and  the  first  division  of  the  5th. 
nerve  have  been  seen  to  lie  in  the  outer  wall  of  the  caver- 
nous sinus  immediately  beneath  the  dura  mater,  and  be- 
tween them  and  the  6th  nerve,  which  is  placed  against  the 
carotid  artery,  is  the  venous  canal  through  which  the 
blood  is  returned  from  the  orbit.  This  is  very  delicate 
and  can  seldom  be  defined,  but  it  receives  the  ophthalmic 
vein  and  opens  into  the  two  petrosal  sinuses  (Fig.  135). 

The  relation  which  the  nerves  hold  to  one  another  in 
the  cavernous  sinus  is  at  first  from  above  downwards 
according  to  their  numerical  order,  i»e.  3,  4,  6, 6 ;  and  their 
relations  to  the  sinus  have  been  already  described.  Before 
they  reach  the  orbit,  however,  they  change  thev 
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positions,  which  at  tha  ephesoidal  fissure  a 
follows,  from  above  downwards — i,  6,  3,  6. 


[ntenittl  CBTOtid. 


If  however  the  fissure  has  been  opened  up  as  advised, 
and  the  disseotion  be  carefully  made,  the  3rd  oerve  before 
eatering  the  orbit  will  be  found  to  divide  into  two  p&rta 


Sphenoidal  Fiuure. 


(between  which  the  nasal  branch  of  the  0th  takes  its 
course),  and  the  6th  to  have  divided  into  the  frontal  and 
lachrymal  braDches.    The  order  therefore  of  parts  passing 


Fig.  135  — DiagTBm  of  left  csvernoiu  nmu  K«a  in  section  ftnir 

behind  (drawn  by  J.  T.  Gray). 

Fig.  186.— Diagram  of  the  nerres  paesine  thniugh  the  csvemoBS 

,  auiDB  (drawn  by  J,  T.  Gray), 
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'bls.rough  the  sphenoidal  fissure  from  above  downwards 
^wrould  strictly  be  as  follows  : — 

Parts  passing  through  the  sphenoidal  fissure  (Fig.  136)  :«- 

Fourth  nerve. 

Frontal  and  lachrymal  nerves  [5th]. 

Upper  division  of  3rd  nerve. 

Nasal  branch  of  5th  nerve. 

Lower  division  of  3rd  nerve. 

Sixth  nerve. 


Ophthalmic  vein  (most  internal). 

The  Internal  Garottd  Artery  (Fig.  134,  4)  should  be 
traced  to  the  upper  opening  of  the  carotid  canal  in  the 
X)etrous  bone.  It  makes  a  sigmoid  turn  by  the  side  of  the 
sella  turcica,  and  then  winds  close  behind  the  anterior 
clinoid  process,  where  it  was  cut  oflF  in  removing  the  brain. 
In  a  well-injected  body,  a  few  small  branches  {cvrterice 
receptaculi)  may  be  seen  in  the  cavernous  sinus ;  and  the 
ophthalmic  artery  will  be  seen  entering  the  optic  foramen 
with  the  optic  nerve. 

Sympathetic  Nerve. — A  few  filaments  maybe  traced 
upon  the  carotid  artery,  forming  the  carotid  plexus^  which 
gives  a  branch  of  communication  to  the  sixth  nerve ;  and 
the  cavernous  plextLs  may  be  found  close  to  the  anterior 
clinoid  process. 

The  Circular  or  Coronary  Sinus  (Fig.  134,  6)  sur- 
rounds the  pituitary  body  in  the  sella  turcica,  and  forms 
a  communication  between  the  two  cavernous  sinuses. 

The  Transverse  or  Basilar  Sinus  (Fig.  134, 10)  crosses 
the  basilar  process  at  a  variable  point,  and  communicates 
between  the  two  inferior  petrosal  sinuses. 

By  displacing  the  Gasserian  ganglion,  a  little  groove  in 
the  upper  surface  of  the  petrous  bone  will  be  seen,  in 
which  are  a  small  nerve  and  artery  taking  a  course  to  the 
hiatus  Fallopii,  through  which  they  disappear.  They 
are  the  superficial  petrosal  nerve  and  artery,  the  nerve 
a  branch  of  the  Vidian  going  to  join  the  7th,  and  the 
artery  a  branch  of  the  middle  meningeal. 
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MeBliiireal  Arteries. — ^The  Anterior  Meningeal  Arteries 
from  the  ethmoidal  arteries,  if  iDJected,  will  be  seen  to 
enter  the  cranium  through  the  ethmoidal  foramina. 

The  Middle  Meningeal  Artery  can  be  Been  entering  at 
the  foramen  spinosum.  It  ramifies  on  the  outside  of  the 
dura  mater,  grooving  deeply  the  anterior  inferior  angle  of 
the  parietal  bone. 

The  Small  Meningeal  is  a  branch  of  the  middle  meningeal 
artery,  which  enters  the  skull  through  the  foramen  ovale. 

The  Meningeal  Branch  of  the  Ascending  Pharyngeal 
artery  may  be  found  perforating  the  foramen  lacemm 
medium. 

The  Posterior  Meningeal  Arteries  are  small  branches  of 
the  occipital  and  vertebral,  which  enter  by  the  foramen 
jugulare  and  foramen  magnum  respectively. 

Posterior  Triangle  ov  the  Neck. 

[In  order  to  dissect  the  posterior  triangle,  the  blocks 
beneath  the  head  should  be  removed,  and  it  should  be 
drawn  downwards  and  to  the  opposite  side  and  secured 
with  hooks.  The  shoulders  are  to  be  raised  to  a  con- 
venient height  by  blocks  beneath  the  scapulsB,  and  the 
arm  di*awn  down,  and  if  possible  secured  in  that  position. 
The  side  of  the  neck  is  thus  put  fully  on  the  stretch,  and 
probably  the  external  jugular  vein  distended  with  blood 
will  be  seen  beneath  the  skin. 

One  incision  is  to  be  carried  from  the  back  of  the  pinna 
to  the  clavicle  near  its  inner  end,  and  another  from  this 
point  along  the  whole  length  of  that  bone ;  a  third  in- 
cision is  to  be  made  (if  necessary)  transversely  from  the 
pinna  to  the  occiput,  and  the  flap  of  skin  is  then  to  be 
reflected  backwards.  The  dissection  should  be  begun  at 
the  inferior  angle,  the  dissector  of  the  right  side  standing 
by  the  shoulder,  and  the  dissector  of  the  left  side  at  the 
head,  of  the  subject.] 

Beneath  the  skin  is  the  superficial  fascia^  and  between 

the  layers  of  it  at  the  lower  part  of  the  neck  is  the 

piofvoBao  TQuscle,  the  fibres  of  which  may  be  cleaned  at 

removing  the  skin.    Care  must  be  taken  as 

pper  border  of  the  platysma  is  reached  to 
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keep  close  to  the  skin,  or  the  superficial  nerves  may  be 
injured. 

The  Platysma  Myoldes  (Fig.  137,  6)  is  only  seen  now 
in  its  lower  part,  the  remainder  of  it  will  be  found  in  the 
dissection  of  the  anterior  triangle  and  face.  It  is  a  sub- 
cutaneous muscle  arising  from  the  fascia  over  the  pectoral 
and  deltoid  muscles,  and  very  slightly  from  the  front  of 
the  clavicle ;  and  it  passes  obliquely  across  the  neck  to  be 
inserted  into  the  lower  jaw  and  the  side  of  the  mouth, 
reaching  as  high  as  the  zygoma. 

Through  the  platysma  will  generally  be  seen  the 
External  JFuffiilar  Vein  (Fig.  137,  13)  which,  it  is  to  be 
noticed,  runs  parallel  or  nearly  so  to  the  fibres  of  the 
muscle ;  if  therefore,  in  bleeding  from  the  vein,  an  incision 
were  made  in  the  direction  of  the  vein,  there  would  be  no 
opening  by  which  the  blood  might  escape,  and  hence  the 
rule  in  practice,  viz.,  to  cut  parallel  to  the  stemo-mastoid, 
].e.,  across  the  fibres  of  the  platysma,  so  that  they  may 
reti^act. 

The  platysma  is  to  be  detached  from  the  clavicle  and 
turned  forward,  and  the  branches  of  the  Superficial 
Cervical  Plexus  are  to  be  found.  These  are  in  two  sets, 
— the  ascending,  comprising  the  Superficial  Cervical, 
Great  Auricular,  and  Small  Occipital  nerves,  and  the 
descending  set  comprising  the  Sternal,  Clavicular,  and 
Acromial  branches. 

a.  The  Superficial  Cervical  Nerve  (Fig.  137,  17)  [from 
the  second  and  third  nerves]  will  be  found  turning  round 
the  posterior  border  of  the  stemo-mastoid,  and  crossing 
it  transversely  beneath  the  platysma  to  ramify  over  the 
anterior  triangle^  where  it  communicates  with  the  infra- 
maxillary  branches  of  the  facial  nerve. 

h.  The  Great  Auricular  Nerve  (Fig.  137,  11)  [from  the 
second  and  third  nerves]  is  the  largest  branch  of  the  set, 
and  taming  round  the  posterior  border  of  the  stemo-mas- 
toid, passes  obliquely  to  the  pinna,  which  it  supplies,  com- 
municating also  with  the  7th  nerve. 

A  mastoid  branch,  often  of  large  size,  arises  from  this 
nerve  and  runs  to  the  mastoid  process,  and  may  be  mis- 
taken for  the  following : 


TBIANOLB  OF  NECK. 
Fig.  187. 


Fie.  137.— SBperficlal  diaaectJon  of 
bj  J,  T. 
(In  order  to  see  the  reUtiona  ol 
the  figure  should  be  placed  in  tb 
impoaeible  to  »ee  the  subclsvun 
opright. 

1.  Parotjd  glind. 

2.  Hj'paglaeeai  nerve  (9th). 
8.  Small  occipital  nerve. 
4.  Posterior  bellj- of  digasti' "  " 

:  Btvlo-I     ■  ■ 

_._ipLtaIn(.    .. 
i.  PUtyamH  (turned  up). 
7.  Intama]  Jkigular  vein. 
i.  Submaidllarf  gland. 

).  Myio-hyoideiis. 

I.  Greit  Aurii:ular  nerve. 

;,  Aniarior  belly  of  digastricus. 


the  tiianglea  of  the  nsch  (drtnm 

Gray). 

if  the  posterior  triangle  jiroperi;. 
he  recumbent  poaitioDf  since  it  is 
ai  repreaeuled  nhen  the  body  ia 

IS,  ExtenuU  juguUr  vran. 

14.  External  carotid  artery. 

15.  Spinal  accessory  narve. 

16.  Hyoid  bone. 

17.  Superficia!  cervical  nerve. 

18.  Superior  laryugfal  nerve. 

19.  Levator  anguli  scapulte. 

20.  Inferior    conatiiclor  of   the 

21.  Deacending  branehee  of  the 
euperScbl  cervical  plexus. 

22.  Common  carotid  artery  wiUi 
deacendena  noni  nerve. 

S3.  Scalenus  poe  Ciena  and  medina. 
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e.    The  SmaU  Oedpltal  Verve  (Fig.  137,  3)  (from  the 

second  nerve)  is  always  to  be  found  at  the  posterior 

naargin  of  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle,  and  runs  directly 

up^rards  to  the  scalp,  where  it  has  been  already  seen 

(p.  322). 

rriie  Descending  BraneheB  (Fig.  137,  ix)  sternal,  cla- 
vicixlar,  and  acromial,  take  the  directions  indicated  by 
'tlieir  names,  and  passing  over  the  clavicle  are  distributed 
"to  the  skin  upon  the  pectoral  muscle  and  shoulders,  where 
tliey  are  seen  by  the  dissector  of  the  arm. 

[The  anterior  and  posterior  boundaries  of  the  triangle 
('tne  sterno-mastoid  and  trapezius)  are  now  to  be  defined, 
l>ut  only  the  edges  of  the  muscles  need  be  cleaned.    The 
descending  nerves  being  detached  and  turned  up,  the 
l>ranches  of  the  deep  cervical  plexus  and  the  spinal- 
accessory  nerve  passing  obliquely  between  the  borders  of 
the  sterno-mastoid  and  the  trapezius  are  to  be  dissected 
out,  and  also  the  omo-hyoid  muscle,  which  will  be  found 
at  a  variable  distance  above  the  clavicle ;  the  external 
jugular  vein  is  to  be  followed  as  far  as  convenient.] 

The  Deep  Cerrical  Fascia,  which  is  very  dense,  is  now 
seen.  It  commences  at  the  spinous  processes  of  the 
vertebrsB  and  encloses  the  trapezius  muscle,  then  crosses 
the  posterior  triangle  to  split  and  enclose  the  sterno- 
mastoid,  and  so  on  to  the  median  line  of  the  neck.  At  the 
lower  part  of  the  triangle  it  gives  a  special  covering  to  the 
omo-hyoid  muscle,  and  is  attached  to  the  clavicle  and  first 
rib. 

[To  see  the  fioor  of  the  triangle  the  fascia  is  to  be  re- 
moved, and  will  be  most  readily  detached  by  beginning 
above  at  the  junction  of  the  sterno-mastoid  and  trapezius, 
and  carrying  the  knife  obliquely  so  as  to  be  parallel  to 
the  fibres  of  the  muscles  beneath.    It  should  be  removed 

24.  Anterior  beUy  of  omo-hyoid.  29.  Posterior  belly  of  omo-hyoid. 

25.  Transversalis  colli  artery.  30.  Subclavian  artery. 

26.  Sterno-hyoideus.  31.  Transversalis  humeri  arter\'. 

27.  Trapezius.  32.  Brachial       plexus      partly 

28.  Sterno-mastoid.  covered  by  omo-hyoid. 
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only  as  low  as  the  omo-hyoid  at  present,  and  all  biandie^ 
of  nerve  should  be  carefully  preserved.] 

The  FM«erl»r  Triangle  (Fig.  137)  is  the  space  boonded 
in  front  by  the  stemo-mastoid,  behind  by  the  trapeaos ; 
the  base  of  the  triangle  being  formed  by  the  middle  third 
of  the  clavicle,  and  its  apex  by  the  meeting  of  the  anterior 
and  posterior  boundaries  at  the  occiput.  It  is  covered  in 
by  skin,  superficial  and  deep  fasciss,  and  at  the  lower  part 
by  the  platysma.  Its^or  is  formed  from  above  downwards 
by  the  splenius  capitis,  levator  anguli  scapulae,  scalenus 
posticus  and  scalenus  medius,  and  the  upper  digitation 
of  the  serratusmagnuS)  which  cannot  be  seen  at  present 

The  splenius  colli  does  not  form  part  of  the  floor 
l^eoause  it  is  overlain  by  the  levator  anguli  scapulas.  In 
some  subjects,  where  the  apex  of  the  triangle  is  wider 
than  usual,  a  ^x>rtion  of  the  complexus  may  be  seen,  and 
will  be  recognized  by  the  vertical  direction  of  its  fibres. 
Not  uufrequently  if  the  attachment  of  the  sterno-mastoid 
to  the  clavicle  is  not  well  developed,  both  the  anterior 
scalenus  and  the  phrenic  nerve  lying  on  it  are  seen  in  the 
posterior  triangle. 

The  triangle  is  subdivided  into  two  portions  by  the 
posterior  belly  of  the  omo-hyoid  muscle,  the  height  of 
which  above  the  clavicle  may  vary,  when  the  contents  of 
the  subdivision  will  be  modified  accordingly. 

The  upper  or  occipital  portion  contains  the  branches  of 
the  superficial  cervical  plexus  derived  from  the  first  four 
cervical  nerves;  the  spinal-accessory  nerve  (which  may 
be  traced  into  the  trapezius,  where  it  communicates  with 
the  deep  cervical  plexus)  ;  muscular  branches  of  the  deep 
cervical  plexus ;  the  transversalis  colli  vein  ;  and  the 
glandules  concatenatos  or  lymphatic  glands  placed  along 
the  posterior  border  of  the  sterno-mastoid. 

The  lower  or  clavicular  portion  contains  the  brachial 
plexus ;  the  third  part  of  the  subclavian  artery ;  the 
transversalis  colli  artery;  the  transversalis  humeri 
vessels;  and  the  external  jugular  vein,  all  of  which  must 
now  be  dissected. 


rrbe  teadon  of  the  •moJiroia  Muscle  (Fig.  137,  19} 
a  l>ouDd  down  to  the  back  of  the  clavicle  and  to  the  first 
.-ib  by  a  process  of  the  deep  cervical  &acia,  ao  that  either 
Jelly  of  the  muscle  maj  act  oq  this  txed  point.  Upon 
t,lie  iQuscle  may  be  traced  a  branch  of  the  descendena 
sioni  nerve  which  supplies  it.  The  origin  and  insertion  of 
ttie  xnuscle  are  found  in  other  dissections. 


Fig.  1S8. 


The     Tnuisrer* 
smUs   Com  Arterr 

(Fig.  137,  «j)  18 
generally  found  at 
the  level  of  the 
^udon  of  the  omo- 
hyoid, and  the  vein 
a  little  above  it,  so 

that  their  relation 
to  the  subdivisions 

of    the    tnangle  is 

different 

The     artery,     a 

braoch  of  the  th; 

roid    axis    [subcia 

vian],  passes  trans 

veraelj   under    the 

crosses  the  poste- 
rior triangle,  and 
divides   under    the 

Fig.  138.— LaUral  view  oi  the  muscles  of  the  prfflrertebral  regi 
and  aide  of  the  neck  {from  Wilaoo). 
1.  The  msfltoid  procesg  of  tlie        -    -  - 
temporal  bone. 


2.  ThBBygomi 

3.  The  occipital  bone. 

4.  The  apino  of  the  eeapula. 


Complesus. 

Cut  edge  ol  the  tiHpezius. 
Rbomboideus  mioor. 
Senatns  pnsticUB  superior. 


9.  Scaknae  i 

10.  Scalenos  [ 

11.  Levator  ai 


phary 
1.  Middle 
{.  Superio 
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border  of  the  trapezius  into  the  superficial  cervicctl  and  the 
posterior  scapular  arteries.  The  vein  lies  above  the 
level  of  the  artery  and  usually  joins  the  external  jugular. 
The  Tnmsrersalls  Humeri  Artery  and  Teln  (Fig.  137, 
31)  lie  close  behind  the  clavicle.  The  artery  is  a  branch 
of  the  thyroid  axis  and  becomes  the  suprascapular.*  The 
vein  opens  into  the  external  jugular  just  before  it  joins 
the  subclavian  vein. 

[The  great  cords  of  the  brachial  plexus  can  only  be 
roughly  dissected  at  present,  but  the  third  part  of  the 
subclavian  artery  should  be  thoroughly  observed  before 
the  clavicle  is  cut.] 

The  Subelavlan  Artery  (Fig.  137,  30)  (3rd  portion) 
extends  from  the  outer  border  of  the  anterior  scalenus  ob- 
liquely downwards  and  outwards  beneath  the  clavicle  to  the 
lower  border  of  the  first  rib,  where  it  becomes  the  axillary 
artery.  It  has  in  front  the  skin,  platysma,  superficial 
nerves  and  deep  fascia;  the  clavicle,  subclavius  muscle, 
and  transversalis  humeri  vessels ;  and  is  crossed  by  the 
external  jugular  vein.  It  lies  against  the  lowest  cord  of 
the  brachial  plexus,  the  scalenus  medius,  and  the  first  rib. 
Above  it  are  the  remaining  cords  of  the  brachial  plexus; 
and  below  (at  some  distance)  the  subclavian  vein.  Ordi- 
narily this  portion  gives  off  no  branch,  but  should  there 
be  one  it  will  probably  be  the  posterior  scapular  artery. 

Suvery. — The  position,  relations,  and  direction  of  the 
third  portion  of  the  subclavian  should  be  especially  noticed, 
because  it  is  that  on  which  a  ligature  is  moat  frequently 
applied  for  aneurism  lower  down.  The  student  should 
particularly  accustom  his  finger  to  feel  for  the  scalene 
tubercle  on  the  first  rib,  which  is  taken  as  the  guide  to  the 
artery ;  and  should  notice  how  materially  the  position  of 
the  vessel  is  altered  by  raising  or  depressing  the  shoulder, 
the  effect  of  an  aneurism  in  the  axilla  being  to  raise  the 
clavicle  considerably,  and  thus  complicate  the  operation. 

*  The  whole  length  of  this  arterj  is  sometimes  called  the 

Suprascapular. 
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llie  operation  of  tying  the  subclavian  in  its  third  part 

is  'blius  performed.    The  head  being  thrown  back  and  the 

slioulder  depressed  as  much  as  possible,  the  skin  of  the 

lovT'er  part  of  the  triangle  is  to  be  drawn  down  upon  the 

cla»viole,  and  a  lunated  incision,  carried  from  the  edge  of 

llie  trapezius  to  the  stemo-mastoid,  cutting  at  once  ^n  to 

tlie   bone.    The  skin  being  then  allowed  to  resume  its 

natural  position,  the  incision  will  be  immediately  above 

tlie  clavicle,  and  may  be  deepened  at  the  anterior  part. 

Th.e  external  jugular  vein  is  to  be  carefully  guarded,  and 

lield  aside  if  necessary,  and  a  cautious  dissection  made 

natil    the    finger 

can  feel  the  sea-  ^^S*  139. 

lenus  anticus  and 
the    tubercle    on 
the   first    rib,  to 
which    it   is    at- 
tached.   Immedi- 
ately behind  this 
the  artery  will  be 
found,    and  even 
in  the  uninjected 
state      will      be 
readily  recognized 
by  its  rolling  on 
the  bone  beneath 
the  finger.      The 
aneurism    needle 
should  be  passed 

from  above  so  as  to  avoid  the  brachial  nerves,  which  are 
more  liable  to  be  included  in  the  ligature  than  the  vein, 
since  this  is  quite  below  the  artery. 

[Supposing  the  dissection  of  the  axilla  to  be  sufficiently 
advanced,  the  clavicle  should  now  be  divided  at  the  outer 
border  of  the  stemo-mastoid  and  again  at  the  edge  of  the 
trapezius.    The  knife  being  then  passed  carefully  beneath 


Fig.  139.— Incisions  for  tyinp  («)  the  common  carotid  and  (6)^  the 
satxsUyian  artery  (from  Fergusson's  '  Surgery'). 


and  close  to  the  bone  to  detacb  the  subclavius,  the  piece 
may  be  removed.  The  parts  will  still  be  retained  in 
position  by  the  subclavius  muscle,  and  the  opportunity 
should  be  taken  to  trace  a  sraall  branch  of  nerve  to  it 
from  the  brachial  plexus.  The  transTersalis  humeri 
arter;  and  veiu  will  now  also  be  better  seeo,  asd  can 
be  thoroughly  cleaned.  The  subclavius  muscle  is  to  be 
divided  close  to  the  trapeziuf,  when  the  scapuln  will  fall 
back,  and  the  brachial  plexus  will  be  fully  exposed  and 
should  be  carefuUy  cleaned.  The  upper  digitation  of  the 
serratus  magnus  which  was  mentioned  as  forratDg  part  of 
the  floor  of  the  triangle  can  now  be  seen.] 


The  BrmcUai  Picsus  (Fig.  140)  is  formed  by  the  Ctb, 
6th,  7th,  and  8th  cervical  nerves  and  the  lot  domal 
nerve,  a  small  branch  of  communication  being  given  by 

"'•'  ""—Diagram  of  (he  Bradual  Plexus  (drawn  by  J,  T.  Gray). 
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Uxe  lowest  cord  of  the  cervical  plexus  (4th).    Tho  nerves 
&ppear  at  the  outer  border  of  the  anterior  scalenus  as 
four  cords,  because  the  8th  cervical  and  1st  dorsal  unite 
olose  to  the  vertebral  foramina ;   they  lie  against  the 
scalenus  medius  and  posticus,  and  all,  with  the  exception 
of  the  lowest,  above  the  level  of  the  subclavian  artery. 
The  5th  and  6th  next  unite,  and  are  joined  by  the  7th  at 
the  outer  border  of  the  scalenus  posticus,  and  thus  two 
cords  are  formed.     At  the  level  of  the  clavicle  each  of 
these  cords  gives  off  a  large  branch,  and  these  unite  to 
form  a  third  cord  ;  the  three  nerves  then  come  into  rela- 
tion with  the  axillary  artery,  being  at  first  external,  but 
afterwards  internal,  external,  and  posterior  to  that  vessel. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  the  formation  of  these  cords 
does  not  take  place  higher  than  the  level  of  the  pectoralis 
minor,  but  the  arrangement  of  these  nerves  is  very 
inconstant.  The  7th  nerve  very  frequently  bifurcates, 
one  branch  going  to  the  upper  and  one  to  the  lower  cord, 
or  it  may  itself  form  the  posterior  cord,  being  joined  by 
branches  from  the  other  trunks. 

The  branches  above  the  davide  (Fig.  4,  p.  18) — 

a.  The  nerve  to  the  subdavitLs  is  a  small  branch  lying  on 
the  front  of  the  plexus  and  derived  from  the  5th  and 
6th  nerves. 

6.  The  nerve  to  the  rhomboid  and  levator  anguli  scapulce 
is  from  the  5th  nerve,  and  pierces  the  scalenus  medius 
to  reach  the  under  surface  of  those  muscles. 

0,  The  Suprorscapvlar  'nerve  is  the  largest  branch  above 
the  clavicle  and  appears  at  the  outer  side  of  the  plexus, 
being  given  ofi'  from  the  upper  cord  of  the  plexus  (5th  and 
6th).  It  disappears  beneath  the  trapezius  to  reach  the 
supra-scapular  notch. 

d.  The  nerve  to  the  serratua  magnus  (posterior  thoracic, 
external  respiratory  of  Bell)  lies  behind  the  plexus  against 
the  serratus  magnus  muscle,  and  is  derived  from  the  5th  and 
6th  (and  often  from  the  7th)  nerves  before  they  unite. 

e.  A  branch  to  the  phrenic  nerve  of  very  variable  size  is 
given  by  the  5th  nerve  at  the  upper  part,  or  sometimes 
the  branch  appears  to  pass  from  the  phrenic  to  the  5th. 


[If  the  timn  for  turning  tbe  anbject  baa  not  armti 
when  both  tho  posterior  triangles  of  tbe  neck  are  dis- 
sected, the  orbits  should  be  at  once  proceeded  with ;  but 
if  not  DOW  dissected  the;  had  better  be  postponed  until 
after  the  dissectioD  of  the  anterior  trias^e.] 
The  Orbit. 
[The  head  being  raised  to  a  (wnTenient  height,  the  nw 
is  to  be  applied  to  the  edge  of  the  skull  close  to  the  inner 
and  outer  aogln 
Fig.  141  -■■         ■   ■  ™ 


L.  Saprs- trochlear  nerve. 

i.  SoDra-Drbitsl  nerre. 

i.  Obliquua  auperioc. 

1.  Lacbryoial  gland. 

I.  iDfra-troclilear  Derre. 

i.  U!vator  palpebrie  auperioria. 


).  Second  nerve. 

).  Rectus  euperior. 

I.  Third  nen-e. 

!.  Lachrrm.!  nerve. 

t.  Fourtb  neire. 

I.  Gsseerian  ganglion  or  &th. 
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ca.ii  be  removed  so  as  to  expose  fully  the  cavity,  but  the 
xnargin  of  the  optic  foramen  should  be  left  untouched.] 

The  first  thing  seen  on  opening  the  orbit  is  the 
IReriostenm,  which  is  detached  from  the  triangle  of  bone 
&iid  will  be  seen  to  be  continuous  with  the  dura  mater  of 
"the  skull  through  the  sphenoidal  fissure  and  the  optic 
foramen.  At  the  margin  of  the  orbit  the  periosteum 
Splits  into  two  layers ;  one  which  is  continuous  around 
the  margin  with  the  external  periosteum  of  the  skull,  and 
the  other  which  forms  the  palpebral  ligament  of  each 
eyelid. 

The  periosteum  being  divided  in  the  centre  and  care- 
fully turned  aside,  and  some  soft  fat  removed,  three  nerves 
and  two  arteries  are  brought  into  view — the /ronton  nerve 
[5th]  with  the  supra-orbital  artery  in  the  centre,  the 
Icushrymal  nerve  and  artery  on  the  outer  side,  and  the 
little  fourth  nerve  on  the  inner  side ;  the  lachrymal  gland 
is  also  seen. 

The  Fourtli  Kerve  (Fig.  141,  1 3)  {frochlearis  or  paiheti- 
cut)  has  already  been  traced  through  the  cavernous  sinus 
to  the  sphenoidal  fissure,  where  it  occupies  the  highest 
position,  and  is  now  seen  passing  to  the  inner  side  of  the 
orbit  to  enter  the  superior  oblique  muscle  on  its  orbital 
surface ;  this  being  an  exception  to  the  other  muscles  of 
the  orbit,  which  are  supplied  on  their  ocular  surface. 

The  Frontal  Nerve  (Fig.  141,  8)  [5th]  the  largest  nerve 
entering  through  the  sphenoidal  fissure,  lies  in  the  centre 
of  the  orbit  and  divides  at  its  anterior  part  into  the  supra- 
orbital and  supra-trochlear  branches;  these  turn  round 
the  margin  of  the  orbit  to  the  forehead,  the  supra-orbital 
through  the  supra-orbital  notch,  and  the  supra-trochlear 
close  to  the  inner  angle  of  the  orbit.  Frequently  the 
supra-trochlear  nerve,  the  more  internal  of  the  two,  is 
double. 

The  liachrTinal  Nerve  (Fig.  141,  12)  (5th)  lies  on  the 
outer  side  of  the  orbit  and  passes  to  the  lachrymal  gland, 
which  it  supplies.  It  frequently  sends  a  branch  to  the 
forehead  close  to  the  outer  angle  of  the  orbit. 
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The  8mpi«.OTbltBl  Artary  (Fig.  142,  8)  ia  a  branch  *f 

the  ophthalmic  artery  and  aocompaDies  the  Bnpra-ortntal 

nerve  to  the  forehead. 

p;,  ,jq  The LachiTBiMl Artcn 

(Fig.l42,n)  iaasmoUia 
branch  also  from  the 
ophthalmic,  and  auppliei 
the  lachrjmal  gland- 
Tha  LacbrynMl  fitumt 
,  (Fig.  142,4)  isanalmoad- 
shaped  body  of  a  reddiah- 
brown  colour,  situated  in 
the  anterior  aud  outer 
part  of  the  orbit.  It  ia 
convei  on  its  superior 
aspect,  to  fit  against  the 
orbital  plate  of  the 
frontal  bone ;  concarB 
beneath,  where  it  it 
plaoed  over  the  eyeball. 
It  secretes  the  tears, 
nbich  its  duots,  aeren  or 
eight   in    number,  can? 

to  the  surface  of   the  conjunotiva  beneath  the  upper 

[The  frontal  nerve  is  to  be  divided,  and  a  hook  inserted 
into  the  upper  eyelid  so  as  to  put  the  levator  palpebrm  in 
the  centre  of  the  orbit  on  the  stretch  ;  this  muscle  and 
the  superior  oblique  are  then  to  be  cleaned,  care  being 


Fig.  142,— Arteriei  and  veins  of  ort 
1.  Pulley   or  superior    obUqoe 

!.  Levator  palpebrffi  (cutV 

3.  Trunk  of  ophlbalmic  artery 

from  whicb  tbe  Iroutal,  na- 
sal, and  palpebral  brandies 

4.  Lachmoal  Kland. 
a.  Anterior  ctbrnoidal  artery, 
tl.  Hectni  superior  (™t). 
7.  PoBterior  eibmoidal  artery. 


:  (horn  Hirschfeld  and  LcvdUO' 


ievstoT  palpebne,  and  sn|R- 

13.  Lachrymal  arterv. 

13.  UpUc  narvB. 

14.  Uphtbilmic  artery. 

15.  Carotid  artery. 

16.  Cavenioiu  sinut. 
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taken  not  to  destroy  the  little  pulley  through  which  the 
tendon  of  the  latter  works.] 

The  Utolliiaus  Superior  (Fig.  141,  3)  is  the  most  super- 
ficial muscle  of  the  orbit  at  its  origin^  which  is  from  the 
upper  margin  of  the  optic  foramen,  above  and  a  little  to 
'the  inner  side  of  the  levator  palpebrsB.     It  lies  super- 
ficially along  the  inner  side  of  the  orbit,  and  ends  in  a 
round  tendon  which,  passing  through  the  trochlea  or 
pulley-like  riug  of  fibrous  tissue  attached  to  the  frontal 
l^one,  turns  down  abruptly  to  the  eye-ball.    The  tendon 
becomes  flattened  near  its  insertion,  and  passes  beneath 
the   superior  rectus  to  be  inserted  on  the  outer  side  of 
the  eyeball  between  it  and  the  external  rectus.    With 
a  little  dissection  a  delicate  synovial  membrane  can  be 
seen  lubricating  the  tendon  where  it  passes  through  the 
trochlea.    The  superior  oblique  is  supplied  by  the  4th 
nerve  on  its  orbital  aspect. 

The  Levator  Palpebne  Superioris  (Fig.  141,  6)  arises 
from  the  upper  margin  of  the  optic  foramen,  below  the 
superior  oblique  muscle  and  partly  overlapped  by  it ;  it  is 
narrow  at  its  origin,  but  expands  anteriorly  to  be  inserted 
into  the  anterior  surface  of  the  tarsal  cartilage  of  the 
upper  eyelid.    It  ia  siipplied  by  the  3rd  nerve. 

[The  hook  is  to  be  removed  from  the  eyelid  and  fixed 
into  the  eyeball,  which  is  to  be  drawn  gently  forwards ; 
the  levator  palpebrse  is  to  be  cut  and  the  little  branch  of 
the  3rd  nerve  traced  to  it,  and  the  superior  rectus  which 
ia  then  seen  should  be  cleaned.] 

The  Rectus  Superior  (Fig.  142,  6)  arises  from  the 
maigin  of  the  optic  foramen,  below  and  a  little  overlapped 
by  the  levator  palpebrsB ;  and  is  inserted  into  the  sclerotic 
coat  of  the  eye-bsdl  at  its  upper  and  anterior  part.  It  is 
siipplied  by  the  upper  division  of  the  3rd  nerve,  which 
can  be  seen  entering  its  under  surface  when  the  muscle  is 
divided. 

[The  rectus  having  been  divided,  a  quantity  c'  *  " 
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be  brought  into  view,  through  which  the  optic  nerre 
pasaea  to  the  eyebalL  The  nasal  branch  of  the  5th  u  at 
once  to  be  looked  for  crosBtiig  the  optic  nerve  from 


Fig.  143,— Norves  of  the  orbit, 

Wilson,  afwr  Arnolf^. 
.  Section  of  frontal  bona.  "    " 

!.  Superior  maxillary  bon. 
1.  Part  of  Bphenoid  bone, 
t.  Levator  palpehi 


T  Bide  (IrODi 


i.  Superior  obliqi 
!.  Inferior  oblique. 
r.  External  lectoa  d 

i.  Orbital  origin  of  tb 
roctns  turned  6 
with  the  sixth  ii< 

D.  Optic  nerve. 


uacle. 


....  .^...^..^....n  ganglion. 
18.  Ophlhalraic  division  of  fifth- 
IB.  Superior  maxillary  divisioa. 
20.  Inferior  maxUUir  diviuoa. 
91.  Frontal  nerve. 
22.  Snpra-orbital  and  inpfl- 
troehlear  nerves. 


1.  Infra- trochlear  nerve. 

r.  A  long  ciliary  branch  of  tbt 

i.  Long  root  of  the  tenticolw 


30.  Globe  of  the  eye. 
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"witliout  inwards,  and  the  lenticular  ganglion,  a  minute 
pink  body,  is  to  be  found  on  the  outer  side  of  the  optic 
nerre.  All  small  branches  of  nerve  running  from  the 
ganglion  along  the  optic  nerve  are  to  be  preserved,  and  all 
branches  of  the  ophthalmic  artery.] 

The  Hasal  Nerve  (Fig.  141,  7,  and  143,  24)  (5th)  enters 

the  orbit  between  the  heads  of  the  external  rectus,  and 

then  crosses  the  optic  nerve  from  without  inwards  to  pass 

through  the  anterior  ethmoidal  foramen.    It  thus  re-enters 

the  cranium,  and  next  passes  into  the  nose  by  a  slit  in 

front  of  the  cribriform  plate  of  the  ethmoid  bone,  to 

appear  ultimately  on  the  face,  between  the  nasal  bone 

and  the  lateral  nasal  cartilage.     It  gives  off,  1,  the  long 

root  to  the  lenticular  ganglion  on  the  outer  side  of  the 

optic  nerve  ;  2,  the  long  ciliary  nerves,  which  run  along  the 

optic  nerve  to  the  eyeball ;  3,  the  infra-troMear  nerve, 

which,  arising  just  before  the  nerve  enters  the  ethmoidal 

hole,  passes  forwards  to  the  eyelid  close  to  the  inner 

angle  of  the  orbit. 

The  lientlcular  Ganir-  yw,  144. 

lion  (Fig.  144)  {dliary  or 

ophthalmic)  is  a  minute 

pink  body  placed  on  the 

outer  side  of    the  optic 

nerve  near  the   back   of 

the  orbit,  which  has  (like 

all   the    cranial    ganglia) 

three      roots,       sensory, 

motor,  and  sympathetic.    The  sensory  or  long  root   is 

derived  from  the  nasal  branch  of  the  5th,  and  enters  the 

posterior  superior  angle  of  the  ganglion.     The  motor  or 

short  root  is  derived  from  the  inferior  division  of  the  3rd 

nerve,  which  can  be  seen  passing  to  the  bottom  of  the 


Fig.  144.— Diagram  of  the  lenticular  ganglion  (from  Hirschfeld 

and '  Leveille). 

1.  Lenticular  ganglion,  6.  Inferior  division  of  3rd. 

2.  Long  root  from —  6.  Sympathetic  root. 

3.  Nasal  branch  of  6th.  7.  Short  ciliary  nerves. 

4.  Short  root  from—  8.  Long  ciliary  nerves. 


orbit,  and  enters  the  ganglion  at  its  posterior  inferior   I 
angle.    The  lympathetie  root  is  from  the  cavernous  p\fiia  I 
whioh  IB  derived  from  the  jileiuaoD  the  carotid  artery.aod    i 
entera  the  orbit  through  the  Bphenoidal  fissure  ;  it  joiiss 
the  ganglion  between  the  other  two  roots,  aud  can  rarelj 
be  seen. 

Fig.  145. 


The  tkoii  ciliary  hrandiea  of  the  ganglion  arise  from  its 
upper  and  lower  angles  in  front,  and  are  eight  or  ten  in 
number.  Thej  run  along  the  optic  nerve  to  the  eyeiuS, 
which  they  pierce  to  supply  the  iris. 

The  •pbtkBimle  Artcir  (Fig.  14S,  x)  arises  from  the 
internal  carotid  close  to  the  anterior  cliuoid  process,  snJ 
enters  the  orbit  through  the  optic  foramen  with  the 
optio  nerve,  but  to  its  outer  side.    Its  branches  are  : — 

a.  The  Lachrymal  artery  (5)  accompanies  the  lachrymal 


3.  ArtcriBcentraliB  redtUE. 

4.  Huacalar  branches. 

5.  Lschiymal  artery. 

6.  Ciliary  artery. 

7.  Posterior  eibmoida]  ar(ei7. 

8.  Rectus  inferior. 


9.  ADterior  ethmoidal  aiterv. 

10.  ObliquuB  ioferior. 

11.  Snpra-orbital  arterv. 

12.  Facial  aneiy. 

13.  Frontal  artery. 

14.  Palpebral  arteries. 

15.  Nasal  artery. 
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along  the  outer  side  of  the  orbit  to  the  lachrymal 

which  it  supplies. 

&•    The  Suprororbital  artery  (ii)   ascends  to  join  the 

'ron'bsl    nerve    and  afterwards  the  supra-orbital   nerve, 

tfvliicli  it  accompanies  through  the  supra-orbital    notch 

\x>    'b'bie  forehead. 

o.    Mttsculctr  branches  (4)  are  given  to  all  the  muscles  of 
tlckG  orbit,  entering  them  on  their  ocular  surfaces. 

cl^  The  Ciliary  branches  (6)  are  numerous  small  arteries 

'wliich  run  by  the  side  of  the  optic  nerve  to  pierce  the 

sclerotic,  and  have  been  divided  into  long  and  short.    One 

of  them  pierces  the  optic  nerve  to  run  in  it  to  the  retina, 

&iidis  called  the  arteria  centralis  retinae  (3). 

e.  The  Ethmoidal  arteries^  anterior  (9)  and  posterior  (7), 

P&S8  through  the  ethmoidal  foramina  in  the  inner  wall 

of  the  orbit,  the  anterior  accompanying  the  nasal  nerve. . 

/.  The  Papebral  arteries  (14)  leave  the  orbit  at  the  inner 

&ide,  to  be  distributed  to  the  upper  and  lower  eyelids. 

g.  The  Frontal  artery  (13),  one  of  the  terminal  branches, 
turns  round  the  margin  of  the  orbit  at  its  inner  angle  to 
accompany  the  supra-trochlear  nerve  on  the  forehead. 

h.  The  Nasal  artery  (15),  the  other  terminal  branch, 
leaves  the  orbit  at  the  inner  side  above  the  tendo  oculi, 
and  anastomoses  on  the  side  of  the  nose  with  the  angular 
branch  of  the  facial  artery  (12). 

The  Uplitlialiiilc  Yein  (Fig.  142,  10)  has  branches  cor- 
responding to  those  of  the  artery,  which  unite  to  form  a 
single  trunk,  passing  between  the  heads  of  the  external 
rectus  to  the  cavernous  sinus. 

The  epttc  Kerve  (Fig.  142,  13)  (2nd)  enters  the  orbit 
by  the  optic  foramen,  and  passes  through  its  centre  to  the 
eyeball,  to  end  in  the  retina.  It  pierces  the  back  of  the 
sclerotic  about  its  own  width  to  the  inner  side  of  the  axis 
of  the  eyeball. 

[The  optic  nerve  is  to  be  divided,  and  the  globe  turned 
foiwards  to  bring  into  view  the  muscles  beneath.] 

The   remaining    Recti    Muscles  (Fig.  146)  are    seen 
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below,  and  to  the  inner  and  outer  sides  of,  the  optic  nerve, 
and  are  named  accordingly,  inferior,  itUemus^  and  eaiemu. 
They  arise  by  a  common  origin  (ligament  of  Zinn)  aioQud 
the  optic  foramen,  but  the  externus  has  an  attachment  to 
the  margin  of  the  sphenoidal  fissure,  completing  its  lower 
head,  as  well  as  a  second  head  (the  upper)  arising  from 
the  upper  part  of  the  optic  foramen  close  to  the  rectos 
superior.    Between  these  two  heads  pass  the  3rd  nerve, 
the  nasal  branch  of  5th  nerve,  the  6th  nerve^  and  the 
ophthalmic  vein. 

The  recti  muscles  are  to  be  traced  forward  to  their 
insertion  into  the  sclerotic  coat,  immediately  behind  the 
cornea. 

The  Sixth  Nerve  (Fig.  143,  8)  (abducens)  is  seen  on 
the  inner  surface  of  the  rectus  externus,  which  it  suppliea 
,  The  Tblrd  Nerve  (Fig.  143)  (motor  oculi)  enters  the 
orbit  in  two  parts,  one  above  and  the  other  below  the 
nasal  nerve  (v.  p.  332). 

The  upper  division  has  been  traced  to  the  levator 
palpebrse  and  superior  rectus  muscles  ;  the  lower  division 
(14)  is  now  seen  to  give  small  branches  to  the  internal 
and  inferior  recti,  and  the  short  root  to  the  lenticular 
ganglion ;  lastly  a  large  long  branch  which  runs  on  the 
inferior  rectus  to  the  inferior  oblique  muscle. 

[To  expose  the  obliquus  inferior,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
draw  the  eyeball  to  the  upper  and  outer  part  of  the  orbit, 
and  to  remove  the  conjunctiva  at  the  inner  angle.] 

The  Hbllquus  Inferior  (Fig.  146,  8)  muscle  lies  trans- 
versely in  the  orbit  beneath  the  rectus  inferior.  It  arises 
from  the  superior  maxilla  behind  the  lachrymal  groove, 
and  passing  below  the  inferior  rectus,  but  between  the 
external  rectus  and  globe,  is  inserted  ioto  the  sclerotic 
above  the  level  of  the  rectus  externus  and  close  to  the 
insertion  of  the  obliquus  superior. 

The  actions  of  the  muscles  of  the  orbit  are  not  veiy 
readily  appreciated,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  movements 
of  the  eyeball  depend  upon  the  combined  influence  of 
several  of  them. 
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Xhe  action  of  the  LsTator  palpebne  is  implied  by  its 
me  ;  it  raises  the  eyelid,  and  therefore  when  paralysed 
>m  soni«  afiectjon  of  the  third  nerve,  the  characteristic 
-opping  of  the  lid,  ptosis,  reaults. 
Tbe  Recti  muscles,  vhea  acting  together,  would  draw 
le  eyeball  towards  the  back  of  the  orbit,  but  each  when 
:ting  aeparately  would  draw  the  front  of  the  eye  in  its 
wn  direction  ;  the  >,.„  ,  .- 

,      .  Fig.  146. 

upetior  and  m- 
erior  recti  having 
n  addition  a  tea- 
lenoy  to  draw  the 
3ye  inwards.  In- 
ternal and  eztemal  - 
strabiBoiDS  is  pro- 
duced by  the  direct 
action  of  the  in- 
ternal and  external  recti  respectively. 

The  Oblique  muscles  when  acting  alone  are  rotators  of 
the  eyeball  on  its  own  axis,  the  sugierior  oblique  rolling 
the  eye  downwards  and  outwards,  the  inferior  oblique 
rolling  it  upwards  and  outwards ;  but  these  muscles 
always  act  in  combination  with  the  recti,  and  thus  give 
the  obhque  movements  to  the  eyeball.  The  obliqui  are 
not  used  unless  the  spectator,  or  the  object  seen,  is 
moving. 

If  all  the  contents  of  the  orbit  are  removed,  the  orbital 
branch  of  the  superior  maxillary  nerve  may  be  seen 
passing  through  the  spheno-maiillary  fissure,  and  dividing 

Fig.  llE.--MnBclea  of  the  eyeball,  the  view  is  taken  from  the  niilct 

Bide  of  the  right  orbit  (from  Waoon). 
I.  Portion  of  the  iphenoid  bone        9.  Superior  rectus. 
■   "    ■  10.  IntemiJ   rectus  partly  con- 

E.  cealed  by  the  optic  nerve. 

.. ^       __.B  muscle.  11.  Part  of  externa]  reclU8,shovr- 

J.  Superior  obliqaa  ing  iu  two  beadaof  origin. 

5.  lu  fbroiu  pulley.  12.  JnnertioQ  of  exleraal  rectus, 

I.  iB  rfBerted  t«ndoD.  13.  Inferior  rectus. 

i.  InCciiar  oblique  muscle  nn'Bing       14.  Scleiatic 
from  the  inner  wall  of  the 


I.  Opiic  nen 
3.  Globe  oi  I 
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into  two  branches — ^the  stibctUaneus  mctlcewYnch  pierces  the 
malar  bone,  and  the  temporal  branch  which  pierces  the 
oater  wall  of  the  orbit  to  reach  the  temporal  fossa. 

The  Side  of  the  Neck. 

[The  head  is  to  be  drawn  as  far  back  as  pcussible  bv 
means  of  a  hook  placed  in  the  chin,  and  the  side  to  be 
dissected  should  be  fully  exposed  by  means  of  blodcs 
placed  beneath.  Before  beginning  the  dissection  the 
student  should  pass  his  finger  along  the  median  line  of 
the  neck,  and  recognise  the  following  points.  The  lower 
jaw,  and  from  an  inch  and  a  half  to  two  inches  below  it 
the  slight  projection  of  the  hyoid  bone ;  next  a  hollow, 
corresponding  to  the  thyro-hyoid  membrane,  and  below  it 
the  projecting  angle  of  the  thyroid  cartilage  (pomom 
Adami)  which  is  very  small  in  women.  About  an  inch 
below  the  pomum  Adami  is  a  dip  corresponding  to  the 
crico-thyroid  space,  and  this  is  especially  to  be  noticed 
as  it  is  the  space  in  which  laryngotomy  is  performed. 
Below  this  will  be  felt  the  hard  ring  of  the  cricoid  carti- 
lage, and  in  a  thin  subject  the  rings  of  the  trachea  may 
be  recognised  lower  down,  sometimes  also  the  isthmus  of 
the  thyroid  body  may  be  felt  crossing  the  trachea  at  a 
variable  point. 

An  incision  is  to  be  made  from  the  chin  to  the  stemiuxi, 
and  the  flap  of  skin  is  to  be  dissected  up  over  the  face. 
The  platysma  may  be  cleaned  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
space  at  once,  and  it  will  facilitate  the  operation  if  the 
part  detached  from  the  clavicle  is  held  down  with  hooks.] 

The  Platysma  Myoldes  (Fig.  137,  6)  is  now  seen  to 
reach  to  the  side  of  the  lower  jaw,  where  it  is  partiaUy 
inserted.  The  muscle  decussates  with  its  fellow  of  the 
opposite  side  in  the  median  line  for  a  short  distance  close 
to  the  jaw,  but  at  the  lower  part  of  the  neck  a  large 
triangular  interval  exists  between  them.  A  few  small 
branches  of  the  superficial  cervical  nerve  will  be  found 
piercing  the  muscle,  and  an  anterior  jugular  vein  may 
sometimes  be  seen  through  its  fibres. 

[The  platysma  is  to  be  carefully  reflected  like  the  skin, 
the  superficial  nerves  are  to  be  dissected  out  and  the 
stemo-mastoid  cleaned.] 
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Th.e  Svperfldal  Cervical  Nerye  (Fig.  137, 17),  which  is 
of  small  size,  is  seen  to  divide  into  two  or  three  branches 
wliicfa.  supply  the  skin  over  the  anterior  triangle,  the 
upper  one  communicating  with  branches  of  the  facial 
nerve  "below  the  jaw^ 

The     Sterno-Cleido-Mastold    Muscle    (Fig.   137,  .28) 
arises  \^j  an  oval  tendon  from  the  top  of  the  sternum, 
and  "by  a  broad  tendinous  origin  from  the  inner  third  of 
the  posterior  border  of  the  clavicle.    This  latter  is  of  very 
variable  extent,  and  between  the  two  heads  of  origin  is  a 
cellular  interval,  which  may  extend  for  some  distance  up 
the    neck.    The  muscle  is  inserted  across  the  mastoid 
process  of  the  temporal  bone  and  into  the  outer  half  of 
the  superior  curved  line  of  the  occipital  bone.    The  action 
of  each  sterno-mastoid  is  to  twist  the  head  and  flex  it,  so 
as  to  throw  the  chin  over  the  opposite  shoulder ;  if  both 
muscles  act  together  they  draw  the  head  and  upper  part 
of  the  spine  forwards,  as  in  rising  from  a  pillow.    The 
stemo-mastoid  is  supplied  by  the  spinal  accessory  nerve. 
The  Deep  Cervical  Fascia  is  now  seen  to  cover  in  the 
parts  included  in  the  triangle,  and  to  extend  to  the  median 
line  ;  and  the  anterior  border  of  the  sterno-mastoid  should 
be  dissected  up  a  little  and  turned  back  to  see  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  fascia   beneath  it.     The    fascia  gives 
sheaths  to  all  the  muscles  of  the  front  of  the  neck,  and  is 
continued  into  the  thorax,  where  it  is  attached  to  the 
pericardium.    It  forms  the  sheath  of  the  carotid  artery, 
which  is  now  to  be  seen  beneath  the  stemo-mastoid. 

[Opportunity  should  be  taken,  before  the  tissues  are  in 
any  way  disturbed,  to  notice  the  parts  involved  in  the 
operation  of  tying  the  common  carotid  artery.  The 
vessel  may  be  felt  and  indistinctly  seen  enclosed  in  a 
sheath  of  fascia,  and  the  point  where  the  ligature  would 
be  applied  is  at  the  angle  formed  by  the  sterno-mastoid 
and  omo-hyoid  muscles,  the  latter  of  which  can  now  be 
seen  through  the  fascia. 

It  will  be  advisable  to  examine  the  ligaments  of  the 
inner  end  of  the  clavicle  before  detaching  it,  in  order  to 
reflect  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle.  The  sternal  origin  of 
the  stemo-mastoid  must  be  cut,  and  any  remains  of  the 
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Cctoralia  major  be  removed,  in  order  that  the  ligatnenta 
tween  the  clavicle,  stcnuitii,  and  first  rib,  and  sIbo  be- 
tween tlie  two  clavicles,  maj  be  cleaned.] 

atcrMe-ClMTlciiiM-  AiUcnlMlan  (Fig.  147). 

TJie  Inter-davicalar  ligavient  (a)  is  a.  strong  band  passing 
acTOBB  the  inter-clavicular  notch  of  the  atemum,  and 
attached  to  that  bone  as  well  as  to  the  inner  extremities 
of  the  two  clavicles. 

The  Stemo-daviciLlaT  ligament  (i)  may  be  considered  to 

'  form  a  cap»iUe  to  the  joint,  or  may  be  divided  into  emUrior 

and  pmterioT  ligaments.    The  fibres  pass  obliquel;  from 

the  inner  extremity  of  the  clavicle  to  the  margin  of  the 

articular  surface  of  the  sternum. 


Fig.  «7. 


The  Coito-davieu- 
lar  or  Rhomboid 
liffameni  (3}  ia  a 
strong  band  of  fibres 
of  a  rhomboidal 
shape,  attached  to 
the  upper  surface 
of  the  cartilage  of 
the  first  rib,  and  to 
the  rough  impres- 

aion  on  the  under  surfece  of  the  inner  end  of  the  clavicle, 

close  to  the  articulatioo. 

[It  is  supposed  that  the  clavicle  has  been  cut  dose  to 
the  attachment  of  the  Htemo-mastoid  in  the  dissection 
of  the  posterior  triangle  of  the  neck,  but  if  this  has  not 
been  the  case  it  should  now  be  divided.  The  inner  end 
of  the  clavicle  being  then  drawn  up,  the  costo-clavicular 

Fig.  147,— LiguDenls  of  the  Btemo-clsvicalar  and  coato-atenul 

articuIatioriB  (from  Wilsan). 

1.  Anterior      sterna-claviciilai      4.  Inleiarticulw  fibra-cartilage, 

ligament  brongbt  inlo  view   bj  tilt 

■2.  lDl«r-clavicu1ar  liguncnt.  removal  of  the  soterior  aad 

3.  Costo-clavicDlar  or  rhomboid  poeterior  ligameulA. 

Itgameiit;     eeea    on    both       5.  Astenor    cosio-suinol    ligi- 
aioeg.  mentB  of  the  firat  ud  Moond 
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ligamexit  is  to  be  divided  and  the  knife  passed  into  the 
sterno-clavicalar  articulation  from  below  and  close  to  the 
clavicle.  Bj'this  one  of  the  synovial  membranes  will  be 
opened,  and  the  other  can  be  exposed  by  cutting  from 
above  close  to  to  the  sternum,  thus  leaving  the  inter- 
articular  cartilage  uninjured.] 

Th.e  Interarticular  fibro^artUage  (4)  is  circular  and 

flat,  and  is  thinner  in  the  centre  than  at  the  circumference, 

being    occasionally  perforated.    It   is    attached   to    the 

clavicle  above,  and  to  the  sternum  and  cartilage  of  the 

first  rib  below,  and  by  its  circumference  to  the  ligaments 

of  tbe  articulation.    A  synovial  membrane  is  placed  on 

eacb  side  of  it.    The  sterno-clavicular  is  an  arthroidal 

joint  admitting  of  extensive  movements  of  the  clavicle  in 

all  directions. 

[The  interarticular  fibro-cartilage  is  to  be  divided  and 
tbe  inner  end  of  the  clavicle  dislocated,  the  fibres  of  the 
Btemo-hyoid  which  are  attached  to  it  being  separated. 
The  sterno-mastoid  (with  the  portion  of  the  clavicle)  is 
tben  to  be  turned  back,  being  carefully  separated  from 
the  fascia  beneath.  The  spinal  accessory  nerve  will  be 
found  to  pierce  it  at  the  upper  part,  and  some  branches  of 
tbe  deep  cervical  plexus  enter  the  under  surface  of  the 
muscle.] 

The  small  Deseendens  Noni  Nerve  (149,  14)  is  now  to 
be  dissected  out.  It  is  either  upon  or  within  the  sheath 
of  the  carotid  vessels,  and  is  to  be  traced  upwards  to 
the  9th  nerve  (which  crosses  just  below  the  digastric 
muscle),  and  downwards  to  the  muscles  in  the  front  of 
the  neck  which  it  supplies,  viz.,  stemo-hyoid,  sterno- 
thyroid, and  omo-hyoid.  A  branch,  which  maybe  double, 
will  be  found  to  come  forward  from  the  cervical  plexus  to 
join  the  nerve  and  form  a  loop  beneath  the  sterno-mas- 
toid.  This  is  the  communicans  noni  nerve  (7)  and  comes 
from  the  2nd  and  3rd  cervical  nerves. 

The  Anterior  Juirular  Vein  will  be  foimd  of  very 
variable  size  and  near  the  median  line  of  the  neck.  It 
may  receive  any  of  the  veins  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
neck  when  of  good  size,  and  opens  into  the  subclavian  or 
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external  jugular  vein.    Its  size  depends  upon  that  of  the 
external  jugular,  varying  inversely  with  it. 

[The  fascia  is  now  to  be  removed  from  the  superficial 
muscles  of  the  space,  but  the  carotid  sheath  should  be 
left  untouched  for  the  present.] 

The  Stemo-tayold  (Fig.  148,  14.)  is  the  most  superficial 
muscle ;  it  is  next  the  median  line  and  only  separated 
by  a  small  cellular  interval  from  its  fellow  of  the  opposite 
side.  It  arises  from  the  back  of  the  first  piece  of  the 
sternum,  from  the  first  costal  cartilage,  and  from  the  back 
of  the  inner  extremity  of  the  clavicle  ;  and  is  inserted  into 
the  body  of  the  hyoid  bone. 

The  Stemo-ttayrold  (Fig.  148, 15)  is  deeper  and  broader 
than  the  preceding  muscle,  by  which  it  is  partly  covered. 
It  arises  from  the  back  of  the  sternum  immediately  below 
the  stemo-hyoid,  and  from  the  first  costal  cartilage ;  and 
is  inserted  into  the  oblique  line  on  the  side  of  the  thyroid 
cartilage.  It  very  generally  has  a  transverse  tendinous 
intersection  in  its  fibres. 

The  Thyro-liyold  (Fig.  148,  1 6)  is  a  direct  continuation 
of  the  last  muscle.  It  arises  from  the  oblique  line  of  the 
thyroid  cartilage,  and  is  inserted  into  the  body  and  part 
of  the  great  cornu  of  the  hyoid  bone  beneath  the  omo- 
hyoid. A  small  special  branch  of  lierve  from  the  9th 
should  be  traced  to  this  muscle. 

The  Omo-tayold  (Fig.  148,  17)  can  now  be  seen  in  its 
whole  length,  crossing  the  neck  beneath  the  stemo-ma&- 
toid,  and  consisting  of  two  bellies  united  by  a  small  tendon, 
which  has  been  seen  to  be  held  down  to  the  clavicle 
and  first  rib  by  a  process  of  the  deep  cervical  fascia  (v. 
p.  339). 

It  oHses  from  the  upper  margin  of  the  scapula  close  to 
the  notch,  and  from  the  transverse  ligament  which 
converts  the  suprascapular  notch  into  a  hole.  It  is  in- 
serted into  the  body  of  the  hyoid  bone  external  to  the 
stemo-hyoid,  and  superficial  to  the  thyro-hyoid  muscle. 

These  four  muscles  are  direct  or  indirect  depressors  of 
the  hyoid  bone.    They  are  all  supplied  by  the  descendens 
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noni  nerve,  exoept  the  thjra-h;oid,'which  receives  a  apeciftl 
branch  from  the  9th  nerre. 


The  IHgmatrie  (Fig.  148,  i)  muscle  consists  of  two 


Fig.  M8.— Mnsclai  of  the  antei 

ior  aspect  of  tha  neck ;  on  ths  left 

Bide  of  the  figure  the  mperficial  i 
deep  {from  Wilson). 

nuBdes  are  Been,  on  the  right  the 

15.  Stenio-thyroid  oi  the  right 

2.  Its     anterior    belly.      Apo- 

Bide. 

;s'v''a.rs 

16.  Thyro-hyoid. 

17.  Anterior  belly  of  the  omo- 

p«fl8ing,   attached   to   the 
body  of  the  oa  hjoidea  3. 

tha  left  aide,  the  tendon  of 

t.  Stylo- hyoideu  s  muacla. 

the  mnscle  is  seen  lo  be 

bound  down  by  a  portion 

7.  The  umgne. 

of  the  deep  cervical  faacia. 

9.  Stylo- gloflsm. 

19.  Clavioulai    portion    of   the 

SO.  Scslenae     anticna,     oT    the 

11.  Storao-deido-muitoideiis. 

right  Bide. 

12.  Ita  »tenud  oiigin. 

91.  Scalenus  poBticnsj  the  sea- 

IB.  Its  clivicuUr  origin. 

lenns  mediaa  is  seen   be- 

14. Sterao-hyoid. 

tween  the  two. 

Fig.  119.— The  aide  of  the  neck  (dr»n-n  by  J.  T.  Gr»y>. 


1.  Occipital  artery. 

2.  Yaeial  vela. 


14.  Coini 


Q  carotid  artery  with 


0.  Intenul  jugular  vek 

6.  HypogloeNdDerre. 

7.  CommanicaaB  noni  n 

8.  Lingual  artery. 

9.  Paeumo-KUtric  nerr 

0.  Superiar  laryngeal  a 

1.  Phrenic  netve. 

2.  Snperior  thyroid  artery. 


IB.  Inner  end  of  clavicle  (re- 
flected). 

16.  Slema-byoid. 

17.  SnbclaTian  vein  (cut). 

18.  Omo-hyoid. 

19.  Snbelavian  artery  giving  bS 

the  thyroid  uia  and  the 
internal  mammary  utety. 

20.  Inferior  cervical  ganglioD  of 

sympathetic' 
SI.  Apex  oi  pleura. 
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gland  above  the  hyoid  bone,  to  which  the  intermediate 
'tendon  is  attached.  It  arues  from  the  groove  on  the 
inner  side  of  the  mastoid  process  of  the  temporal  bone ; 
and.  is  inserted  into  the  digastric  fossa  at  the  lower  border 
of  the  inferior  maxilla  close  to  the  median  line.  Its 
action  is  to  open  the  mouth,  or  if  the  jaw  is  fixed,  to  raise 
th.e  hjoid  bone  and  larynx.  Its  posterior  belly  is  sv>pplied 
"by  a  branch  of  the  7th  nerve,  and  the  anterior  by  the 
mylo-hyoid  branch  of  the  inferior  dental  nerve  (5th). 

The  Stylo-hyold  (Fig.  148, 4)  is  the  muscle  in  immediate 
connection  with  the  posterior  belly  of  the  digastric,  which 
passes  through  its  fibres  close  to  the  hyoid  bone.  It  arUes 
from  the  outside  of  the  styloid  process  of  the  temporal  bone 
between  the  stylo-pharyngeus  and  stylo-glossus  muscles  ; 
and  is  inserted  into  the  upper  surface  of  the  body  of  the 
hyoid  bone.    It  is  supplied  by  a  branch  of  the  7th  nerve. 

[Tlie  sheath  of  the  carotid  artery  derived  from  the 
cervical  fascia  is  now  to  be  opened.  The  descendens  noni 
nerve  has  already  been  traced  upon  it,  and  within  will 
now  be  found  the  common  carotid  artery  nearest  the 
median  line;  external  to  that  the  pneumo-gastric  (or 
vagus)  nerve,  and  still  more  externally  the  internal  jugular 
vein.  Behind  the  sheath  will  be  found  the  trunk  of  the 
sympathetic  nerve  lying  parallel  with  the  vessels,  and 
crossing  transversely  behind  them  at  the  lower  part  will 
be  seen  the  inferior  thyroid  artery.  The  sheath  is  to  be 
carefully  dissected  away,  and  the  branches  of  the  artery 
and  vein  followed  out  and  cleaned  as  far  as  the  dissection 
will  admit  of.  The  large  9th  nerve  will  be  found  crossing 
the  external  and  internal  carotids  in  a  curved  direction 
immediately  below  the  digastric  muscle,  and  the  superior 
laryngeal  branch  of  the  pneumo-gastric  crosses  behind 
them  a  little  lower  down.] 

The  Common  Carotlil  Artery  (Fig.  149,  14.)  has  the 
same  relations  on  both  sides  of  the  neck  from  the  sterno- 
clavicular articulation  upwards,  though  its  origin  is 
different  on  the  two  sides.  On  the  right  side  it  com- 
mences at  the  sterno-clavicular  articulation  by  the 
bifurcation  of  the  innominata  into  common  carotid  and 
subclavian  arteries^  but  on  the  left  side  it  begins  at  the 
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arch  of  the  aorta.  Its  direction  in  the  neck  is  upwards 
and  a  little  outwards,  and  would  be  sufficiently  indicated 
bja  line  from  the  end  of  the  clavicle  to  the  external 
auditory  meatus ;  and  it  ordinarily  divides  at  the  level  of 
the  upper  border  of  the  thyroid  cartilage  into  external 
aod  internal  carotids,  which  lie  at  first  side  by  side,  the 
external  being  nearer  the  median  line. 

It  has  in  front  of  it  the  sternal  origin  and  anterior 
border  of  the  stemo-mastoidy  and  the  lower  parts  of  the 
stemo-hyoid  and  thyroid  muscles;  it  is  crossed  by  the 
omo-hyoid  muscle  and  superior  thyroid  vein,  and  quite 
superficially  by  the  platysma;  close  upon  the  vessel 
throughout  are  the  descendens  noni  nerve  and  the  sheath, 
and  crossing  the  sheath  at  the  lower  part  is  the  middle 
thyroid  vein,  and  at  a  variable  point  the  stemo-mastoid 
artery.  Behind  the  artery  are  the  sheath,  the  sympathetic 
cord,  and  its  middle  cervical  ganglion :  the  inferior 
thyroid  artery,  and  the  longus  colli  and  rectus  capitis 
anticus  major  muscles.  To  its  outer  side  are  the  pneumo- 
gastric  nerve  and  the  internal  jugular  vein ;  and  to  the 
inner  side  the  trachea,  larynx,  and  thyroid  body:  the 
pharynx,  oesophagus,  and  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve. 

The  point  of  bifurcation  of  the  common  carotid  may 
vary  a  little,  but  is  more  frequently  above  than  helow  the 
thyroid  cartilage. 

Snrsery. — To  tie  the  common  carotid  artery  (Fig,  139,  e). 
This  maybe  accomplished  either  above  or  below  the  omo- 
hyoid, but  above  the  muscle  is  the  better  situation.  An 
incision  three  inches  in  length  along  the  anterior  border 
of  the  stemo-mastoid,  beginning  at  the  level  of  the  hyoid 
bone,  will  allow  that  muscle  to  be  turned  outwards 
sufficiently  to  bring  the  omo-hyoid  into  view.  In  the 
angle  between  the  two  muscles  the  carotid  is  to  be  found, 
and  this  part  of  the  operation  will  be  much  facilitated  by 
slightly  reflecting  the  omo-hyoid  towards  the  median  line 
(Fig.  137). 

The  descendens  noni  nerve  may  be  seen  on  the  sheath 
of  the  vessels,  and  is  to  be  avoided,  and  the  sheath  is  to  he 
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carefixllj  opened  on  its  inner  side  so  as  to  avoid  possible 
injury  to  the  internal  jugular  vein.  The  needle  is  to  be 
passed,  from  the  outer  side,  care  being  taken  not  to 
indude  the  pneumo-gastric  nerve  or  the  83niipathetic. 
On  the  dead  body  the  vein  is  frequently  empty,  and  is 
lia\>le  to  be  injured  unless  the  sheath  be  opened  well  to 
its  inner  side. 

The  operation  below  the  omo-hyoid  might  be  performed 
through  a  ^milar  incision  along  the  border  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  sterao-mastoid,  but  would  be  facilitated  by 
dividing  the  sternal  origin  of  the  muscle.  The  sterno- 
hyoid and  thyroid  muscles  would  require  to  be  turned 
invTards,  or  even  divided,  ia  order  to  reach  the  vessel. 

The  Internal  Carotid  Artery  (Fig.  150,  2)  ascends  to 
the  base  of  the  skull,  lying  close  to  the  pharynx  and  upon 
the  prevertebral  muscles  and  sympathetic  cord.  It  is 
first  to  the  outer  side  of  the  external  carotid  and  at  the 
same  level,  and  is  crossed  by  the  9th  nerve  and  the 
digastric  and  stylo-hyoid  muscles ;  but  it  crosses  the  su- 
perior laryngeal  branch  of  the  pneumo-gastric.  Its  course 
is  then  deeper  than  the  external  carotid,  from  which  it 
is  separated  by  the  stylo-glossus  and  stylo-pharyngeus 
muscles  and  glosso-pharyngeal  nerve,  and  it  finally  enters 
the  carotid  canal  in  the  petrous  bone. 

The  internal  carotid  will  be  more  fully  traced  out  in 
the  dissection  of  the  pharynx. 

The  External  Carotid  Artery  (Fig.  149)  is  derived 
from  the  Common  Carotid  opposite  the  upper  border  of 
the  thyroid  cartilage,  and,  lying  to  the  inner  side  bf  the 
internal  carotid,  ascends  to  between  the  ear  and  the  jaw, 
where  it  gives  ofif  its  terminal  brancfi^s.  It  is  crossed  by 
two  muscles  and  a  nerve  (the  digastric  and  stylo-hyoid 
muscles  and  the  9th  nerve),  and  is  also  separated  by 
two  muscles  and  a  nerve  (the  stylo-glossus  and  stylo- 
pharyngeus  muscles  and  glosso-pharyngeal  nerve)  from 
the  internal  carotid  at  the  upper  part,  where  that  vessel 
lies  deeper  than  it.  It  is  crossed  by  the  lingual  and 
facial  veins,  and  enters  the  substance  of  the  parotid  gland 
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behind  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  where  it  lies  beneath  the 
facial  nenre  and  the  commencement  of  the  exteiml 
jugular  vein. 

Its  brancKea  maj  be  divided  into  three  sets,  each  con- 
taining three  branches. 

Anterior  set:    1,  Superior  Thyroid;    2,   Lingual;    3, 
Facial. 

Posterior  set:  1,  Occipital;  2,  Posterior  Auricular;  3, 
Stemo-Mastoid .  • 

Ascending  set :  1,  Temporal ;  2,  Internal  Maxillary  ;  3, 
Ascending  Pharyngeal. 

The  anterior  and  posterior  sets  can  now  be  partly  dis- 
sected, the  ascending  will  be  given  in  other  dissections. 

The  Siverlor  Thyroid  Artery  (Fig.  149,  12)  runs  for- 
ward beneath  the  depressor  muscles  of  the  byoid  bone, 
and  then  downward  to  the  thyroid  body,  which  it  sup- 
plies, anastomosing  with  the  inferior  thyroid  artery  from 
the  subclavian,  and  with  the  thyroid  vessels  of  the  oppo- 
site side.  It  gives  ofif  a  hi/oid  branch  to  the  parts  about 
the  hyoid  bone ;  the  superior  laryngeal  branch  which 
pierces  the  thyro-hyoid  membrane  with  the  corresponding 
nerve ;  and  the  crico4hyroid  branch  which  anastomoses 
with  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side  across  the  crico-thyroid 
membrane.  Also  a  superficial  descending  branch  which 
supplies  the  depressor  muscles  of  the  hyoid  bone,  and 
from  which  the  stemo-mastoid  cvrtery  is  frequently  derived 

The  crico-thyroid  branch  is  considered  to  be  one  of  the 
dangers  of  laryngotomy,  but  the  fact  of  its  being  parallel 
to  the  knife  when  entered  transversely,  as  it  ordinarily  is 
in  the  operation,  renders  its  division  unlikely,  whilst  its 
small  size  would  cause  such  an  accident  to  be  of  slight 
importance. 

The  liinffiiAl  Artery  (Fig.  149,  8). — Only  a  very  small 
portion  of  the  lingual  artery  is  now  visible,  running 
transversely  upon  the  middle  constrictor  of  the  pharynx 

*  The  stemo-mastoid  is  perhaps  more  frequently  derived  from  one 
of  the  branches  of  the  external  carotid  than  from  the  trunk  itself, 
but  is  inserted  here  to  complete  the  three  branches  of  the  poeterior 
set. 
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xnmediately  above  the  hjoid  bone,  and  disappearing  be- 
aeatli  tlie  edge  of  the  hyoglossus  muscle.  The  remainder 
of  the  vessel  will  be  given  in  the  dissection  of  the  sub- 
maxillary region. 

The   VAdal  Artery  (Fig.  149,  4)  passes  upwards  and 

forwards  beneath  the  digastric  and  stjlo-hjoid  muscles 

and  through  the  substance  of  the  submaxillary  gland  to 

the   ja-Wy   which  it  crosses  immediately  in  front  of  the 

masseter  muscle ;  it  will  be  followed  out  in  the  dissection 

of  the  face.    Its  inferior  palatine  and  tomiUitic  branches 

may  be  seen  disappearing  between  the  stylo-glossus  and 

stylo-pharyngeus  muscles,  and  will  be  afterwards  dissected ; 

its  svhmaxUlary  branches  (two  or  three)  enter  the  gland ; 

and  the  svbmental  branch,  often  of  large  size,  runs  forward 

o^er  the  mylo-hyoid  muscle  to  the  chin,  where  it  supplies 

the  surrounding  tissues. 

The  facial  frequently  arises  in  common  with  the  lingual 
artery,  in  which  case  the  vessel  passes  beneath  the  hypo- 
glossal nerve. 

The  Oedpital  Artery  (Fig.  149,  i)  is  only  seen  in  its 
first  part.  It  runs  backwards  along  the  inferior  border  of 
the  digastric,  and  may  always  be  recognised  by  the  fact 
that  the  9th  nerve  (hypoglossal)  hooks  round  it.  The 
occipital  artery  crosses  the  following  important  structures, 
the  hypoglossal  nerve,  internal  carotid  artery,  pneimio- 
gastric  nerve,  internal  jugular  vein,  spinsJ-accessory 
nerve,  and  sympathetic  trunk.  It  gives  a  small  posterior 
meningeal  branch  to  enter  the  jugular  foramen. 

The  Posterior  Auricular  Artery  runs  along  the  upper 
border  of  the  digastric,  and  can  only  be  seen  by  turning 
that  muscle  a  little  down.  At  the  mastoid  process  it 
gives  the  ttylo-mastoid  branch  to  the  stylo-mastoid  fora- 
men, and  then  supplies  the  pinna. 

The  Stemo-Mastoia  Artery  is  a  small  branch  of  un- 
certain origin,  coming  either  from  the  external  carotid 
artery  near  its  commencement^  or  from  the  occipital  or 
superior  thyroid  arteries,  or  both  the  latter.  It  is  of 
email  size  and  enters  the  under  surface  of  the  sterno- 
mastoid  muscle,  crossing  the  carotid  sheath. 
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'Vciiis  correspondiDg  to  the  branches  of  the  external 
c&robid  artery  take  nearly  the  same  courses  as  those 
vessels,  and  terminate  as  follows  :  The  internal  maxillary 
and.  temporal  veins  unite  in  the  parotid  to  form  the 
Hxtemal  Jugular  Vein,  which  afterwards  receives  the 
posterior  auricular  vein.  All  the  other  veins  open  into 
tine  Internal  Jugular  Vein  directly,  or  into  an  Anterior 
Jugular  if  one  exists,  but  the  facial  vein  frequently  joins 
iJie  external  jugular. 

The   Internal  Juirnlar  Vein   (Fig.  149,  5)   is  deeply 

placed  to  the  outer  side  of  the  internal  carotid  artery 

ixxiinediately  below  the  base  of  the  skull,  being  crossed  by 

th.e  stylo-glossus  and  stylo-pharyngeus  muscles  and  the 

glosso-pharyngeal  nerve.    Having  been  crossed  by  the 

digastric  and  stylo -hyoid  and    the  occipital  artery,  it 

is    covered  by  the  sterno-mastoid  for  the   rest  of   its 

course.    It  lies  to  the  outer  side  of  the  internal  and 

common  carotid    arteries,    having   the    pneumo- gastric 
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nerve  between  it  and  them,  and  is  enclosed  in  the  carotid 
sheath  of  cervical  fascia.  After  receiving  the  supeiior 
and  middle  thyroid  veins,  the  jugular  vein  unites  with  the 
subclavian  vein  to  form  the  vena  innominoUa. 

At  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  junction  of  the  two  veins 
on  the  left  side  of  the  body  will  be  found  the  point  of 
entrance  of  the  Thoracic  Dttct,  This  tube  should  be 
carefully  preserved,  and  will  be  subsequently  more  fully 
dissected.  A  corresponding  but  much  smaller  duct  (right 
lymphatic  duct)  may  be  found  on  the  right  side  of  the 
body. 

The  Pnenmo-Ciastrlc  Nerve  (Fig.  150)  (8th  l>air)  is 
only  seen  in  its  cervical  portion  at  present.  It  is  enclosed 
in  the  carotid  sheath,  lying  between  the  jugular  vein  and 
the  artery,  and  enters  the  superior  aperture  of  the  thorax, 
passing,  on  the  right  side,  between  the  subclavian  artery 
and  the  innominate  vein,  and  on  the  left  side  between  the 
common  carotid  and  subclavian  arteries  and  behind  the 
innominate  vein. 

Its  Superior  Laryngeal  branch  (9)  curving  forwards 
beneath  the  internal  carotid  artery,  appears  opposite  the 
hyoid  bone,  and  pierces  the  thyro-hyoid  membrane  to 
supply  the  larynx.  Before  entering  the  larynx,  the  nerve 
gives  a  small  external  laryngeal  branch,  which  runs 
obliquely  downwards  under  the  stemo-thyroid  muscle  to 
supply  the  crico-thyroideus,  one  of  the  intrinsic  muscles 
of  the  larynx. 

The  Becurrent  Laryngeal  Nerve  (*i)  (inferior)  is  seen 
running  along  the  side  of  the  trachea  and  disappearing 
beneath  the  lower  border  of  the  inferior  constrictor  o^the 
pharynx.  It  takes  a  different  course  on  the  two  sides  of 
the  body ;  on  the  right  arising  from  the  pneumo-gastric 
in  the  neck,  and  winding  round  the  subclavian  artery ;  on 
the  left  arising  in  the  thorax,  and  turning  round  the  arch 
of  the  aorta. 

The  Cardiac  Nerves  (17)  are  one  or  two  slender  branches 
of  the  pneumo-gastric  in  the  lower  part  of  the  neck,  running 
into  the  thorax  to  join  the  cardiac  plexuses. 

The  Hypoglossal  Nerve  (Fig.  149,  6)  (9th  pair)  appears 
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below  tlie  posterior  belly  of  the  digastric  muscle,  booking 
round  ttie  occipital  arteiy  and  then  curving  forward  su- 
perficiallj  to  the  great  vessels.  It  then  passes  beneath  the 


f  the  digastric  close  to  the  hyoid  bone,  where  it 
a  the  angle  between  the  two  bellies  of  the  muscle 
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lying  npon  the  hyo-gloesus  muscle,  and  finally  disappears 
beneath  the  posterior  border  of  the  mjlo-hyoid  musde. 

Its  descetiding  branch  (descendens  noni)  arises  opposite 
the  occipital  artery,  and  runs  downward  and  forward 
either  upon  or  within  the  carotid  sheath,  to  supply  the 
stemo-hyoid,  stemo-thyroid,  and  omo-hyoid  muscles,  and 
to  form  one  or  more  loops  with  the  communicans  noni 
branch  from  the  cervical  plexus. 

The  nerve  to  the  thyro-hyoid  musde  is  a  very  delicate 
branch  derived  from  the  9th  nerve  just  before  it  passes 
beneath  the  digastric. 

The  Syaipathetle  (Fig.  150  &  151)  in  the  neck  lies 
behind  the  carotid  sheath  upon  the  prevertebral  muscles. 
It  is  a  greyish  nerve  which  has  three  cervical  ganglia 
developed  upon  it,  of  which  only  the  upper  two  can  now 
be  seen,  the  lowest  being  on  the  neck  of  the  first  rib. 

The  superior  cervical  ganglion  (i6)  is  a  fusiform  en- 
laigement  of  the  nerve  behind  the  internal  carotid  artery, 
and  lying  upon  the  rectus  capitis  anticus  major.  It  gives 
branches  of  communication  to  the  8th  and  9th  nerves  and 
also  to  the  four  upper  cervical  nerves :  and  branches  of 
distribution  to  the  internal  carotid  artery ;  to  the  branches 
of  the  external  carotid  artery  (nervi  molles) ;  to  the 
pharynx,  joining  the  pharyngeal  plexus  ;  to  the  superior 
laryngeal  nerve  (occasionally) ;  and  the  superior  cardiac 
nerve  to  the  cardiac  plexus. 

The  middle  cervical  or  thyroid  ganglion  (24),  is  opposite 
the  5th  cervical  vertebra  and  usually  over  the  inferior 
thyroid  artery.  From  this  ganglion  branches  of  commu- 
nication go  to  the  fifth  and  sixth  cervical  nerves ;  thyroid 
branches  are  distributed  upon  the  inferior  thyroid  artery  : 
and  the  middle  cardiac  nerve  passes  into  the  thorax, 
communicating  with  the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve. 

The  Splnal-Accessory  Nerve  (Fig.  149,  3)  (8th  pair) 
appears  below  the  digastric  and  close  to  the  transverse 
process  of  the  atlas.  It  pierces  the  deep  surface  of  the 
stemo-mastoid  muscle,  giving  branches  to  it,  and  then 
emerging,  crosses  the  posterior  triangle  to  the  trapezius. 

The    Cervleal  Plexus    (Fig.  149)  is  formed  by  the 
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iterlor  branches  of  the  four  upper  cervical  nerves,  but 
le  loop  from  the  1st  nerve  to  the  2ad  is  of  very  small 
:ze  and  cannot  be  well  seen  in  this  stage  of  the  dissection. 
*he  2xid,  8rd,  and  4th  nerves  appear  between  the  rectus 
apitis  anticus  major  and  the  middle  scalenus.  Each  of 
.liese  nerves  communicates  with  the  one  above  and  below 
t,  and  thus  the  superficial  and  deep  cervical  plexuses  are 
'ormed.  The  branches  of  the  superhcial  cervical  plexus 
have  "been  already  dissected  in  the  posterior  triangle,  and 
can.  noiev  be  traced  to  their  source, — the  great  auricular, 
small  occipital,  and  superficial  cervical  branches  to  the 
2nd  and  3rd  nerves,  and  the  descending  branches  to  the 
3rd  and  4th  nerves. 

The  "branches  of  the  deep  cervical  plexus  are — 

1.  Communicating  branches  with  the  8th  and  9th 
cranial  nerves  and  the  sympathetic,  which  will  afterwards 
be  dissected. 

2.  Mvscuiar  branches  to  the  rectus  capitis  anticus  major^ 
rectus  minor  and  rectus  lateralis. 

3.  The  Communicant  noni  (7)  usually  consisting  of  two 
branches  from  the  2nd  and  3rd  nerves  which  join  the 
descendens  noni  branch. 

4.  The  Phrenic  nerve  (11)  arising  from  the  4th  nerve, 
and  having  in  addition  a  branch  of  communication  with 
the  5tb.  It  lies  upon  the  scalenus  anticus,  getting  to  its 
inner  border  at  the  lower  part  of  the  neck,  and  will 
subsequently  be  traced  to  the  diaphragm. 

5.  MiMCular  branches  are  derived  from  the  deep  plexus, 
which  go  to  the  sterno-mastoid,  levator  anguli  scapulae 
and  trapezius  muscles,  and  also  to  the  scalenus  medius. 

Anterior  Triangle  of  the  Neck. 

After  the  dissection  of  the  side  of  the  neck  is  completed, 
by  replacing  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle  in  its  proper 
position,  the  boundaries  and  contents  of  the  anterior 
triangle  will  be  fully  seen. 

The  Anterior  Triangle  (Fig.  137)  of  the  neck  is 
bounded  in  fro^tt  by  the  median  line  of  the  neck ;  and 
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behind  by  the  stemo-mastoid  muscle.  Its  h€ue  is  above, 
and  is  formed  by  the  lower  jaw  and  a  line  from  the  angle 
of  the  jaw  to  the  mastoid  process ;  the  apex  is  below,  at 
the  top  of  the  sternum. 

The  skin  and  superficial  fascia,  the  platysma,  the  deep 
fascia,  and  the  superficial  nerves  have  been  turned  aside 
to  expose  the  contents  of  the  triangle,  which  are  as 
follows.  The  digastric  and  stylo-hyoid  muscles  are  seen 
to  cut  off  the  submaziUaiy  triangle,  in  which  is  lodged  the 
submaxillary  gland,  resting  upon  the  mylo-hyoid  muscle 
between  the  jaw  and  the  hyoid  bone.  Below  the  hyoid 
bone  will  be  seen  the  stemo-hyoid,  stemo-thyroid  and 
thyro-hyoid  muscles ;  and  the  anterior  belly  of  the  omo- 
hyoid which  runs  obliquely  across  the  triangle,  dividing 
it  into  an  upper  and  lower  part. 

The  common  carotid  artery  comes  into  view  between 
the  stemo-mastoid  and  omo-hyoid  muscles,  with  the 
descendens  noni  nerve  superficial  to  it,  and  the  internal 
jugular  vein  to  its  outer  side  and  concealing  the  pneomo- 
gastric  nerve.  The  external  and  internal  carotids  are  seen 
at,  or  near,  the  upper  border  of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  and 
are  crossed  superficially  by  the  hypoglossal  nerve ;  both 
cross  the  superior  laryngeal  nerve,  which  is  seen  passing 
to  the  larynx  between  the  middle  and  inferior  coDstrictors 
of  the  pharynx  to  the  inner  side  of  the  carotid  vessels. 

The  superior  thyroid,  lingual,  and  facial  arteries  are 
seen  in  part  in  the  anterior  portion  of  the  space ;  and  the 
occipital  artery  is  seen  turning  backwards  below  the 
digastric,  and  ii)  relation  with  the  hypoglossal  nerve. 

The  Face. 

The  face  is  the  only  region  in  which  it  will  be  con- 
venient to  make  different  dissections  on  the  two  sides, 
viz.,  the  muscles  and  vessels  on  one,  and  the  nerves  on 
the  other ;  and  the  dissectors  are  therefore  advised  to 
adopt  this  method  of  proceeding. 

Before  commencing  the  dissection,  the  student  should 
observe  the  extemsd  anatomy  of  the  eye  and  its  ap- 
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idag^s,  so  that  they  may  be  seen  in  as  natural  a  oondi- 
n  as  possible. 

On  "tlie  margin  of  the  orbit  is  the  supercUium  or  eye- 
ow,  a  ridge  of  thickened  skin  covered  with  hairs.  Tho 
elids  or  palpebrce  are  two  thin  folds  composed  of  carti- 
ge,  TQVLScle,  and  fascia,  covered  by  the  skin  externally  and 
led  \>y  the  conjunctiva  continued  from  the  surface  of 
Le  eyeball.  The  points  of  junction  of  the  two  lids  are 
died  the  inner  and  outer  carUhi,  and  along  the  free 
order  of  the  lids  will  be  seen  the  cilia  or  eyelashes, 
rhicli  in  health  curve  upwards  from  the  upper,  and  down- 
rards  from  the  lower  lid. 

before  opening  the  hds  they  should  be  drawn  forcibly 
>utward  towards  the  temple,  in  order  to  make  tense  and 
prominent  the  little 
tendo  ocvZi  at  the  inner 
canthus. 

Sursenr. — ^The  tendo 
oculi   is  important  as 
the  guide  to  the  lachry- 
mal    sac  when    it   is 
necessary  to  introduce 
a    knife    into    it    in 
cases  of  lachrymal  ab- 
scess, and  the  student 
ahould    practise    this 
little  operation  at  once 


Fig.  152. 


Fig.  152. — ^Appendages  of 

1.  Superior  tarsal  cartilage. 

2.  Lower  border  of  the  cartilage 

on  which  are  seen  the  open- 
ings of  the  Meibomian 
glands. 

3.  Inferior  tarsal  cartilage;  along 

the  upper  border  of  this  car- 
tilage the  openings  of  the 
Meibomian  glands  are  like- 
wise seen. 

4.  Lachiymal  gland ;  its  superior 

or  orbital  portion. 

5.  Inferior  or  palpebral  portion. 


the  eye  (from  Wilson), 

6.  Lachrymal  ducts. 

7.  Plica  semilunaris. 

8.  Carnncnla  lachrymalis. 

9.  Puncta  lachrymalia  of  the 

lachrymal  canals. 

10.  Superior  lachrymal  canal. 

11.  Inferior  lachrymal  canal. 

12.  Lachrymal  sac. 

14.  Dilatation  of  the  nasal  duct, 

where  it  opens  into  the  in- 
ferior meatus  of  the  nose. 

15.  Nasal  duct. 
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as  follows: — Drawing  the  eyelids  outward  to  render  the 
tendon  tense,  a  narrow  knife  held  with  the  back  towards 
the  nose  is  entered  vertically  immediately  below  it,  and 
passed  downwards  and  a  little  backwards  behind  the  lower 
margin  of  the  orbit ;  the  handle  of  the  knife  being  then 
brought  against  the  forehead,  and  the  point  pushed  down- 
ward and  a  little  outward,  it  will  be  felt  to  be  in  the  nasal 
duct)  and  a  probe  can  be  passed  down  into  the  nose  with- 
out difficulty. 

The  lids  being  separated,  close  to  the  inner  canthus  wiH 
be  seen  a  small  space  called  the  lacus  lackfymcUts^  and  on 
the  free  margin  of  each  lid  close  to  this  will  be  seen  a 
little  eminence  (papiUa  lachrymalis)  perforated  by  a 
minute  hole,  the  punctum  lackrymcUe  (9).  A  small  probe 
introduced  vertically  through  the  punctum  will  pass 
horizontally  along  the  canaliculus  into  the  lachiymal  sac 
(12),  situated  in  the  groove  in  the  lachrymal  bone  and 
beneath  the  tendo  oculi.  The  canaliculi  may  be  opened 
up  upon  the  probe  or  with  a  fine-pointed  pair  of  scissors, 
when  a  good-sized  probe  may  be  readily  introduced  into 
the  sac  and  be  pushed  down  into  the  nasal  duct  and  nose. 
If  the  upper  lid  is  everted  over  a  probe,  the  conjunctiva 
lining  it,  and  the  Meibomian  glands  beneath  it  running  in 
parallel  rows  to  the  free  margin,  will  be  seen. 

Close  to  the  inner  canthus  is  a  reddish  body,  the  carujt^ 
cula  lackrymalis  (8),  composed  of  mucous  follicles,  and 
external  to  it  is  a  minute  semilunar  fold  of  conjunctiva, 
called  the  plica  semilunaris  (7),  the  representative  of  the 
rnembrana  nictitans  of  birds,  crocodiles,  and  batrachia. 
The  conjunctiva  is  the  mucous  lining  of  the  lids,  and  is 
continued  on  to  the  eyeball,  where  it  is  loosely  attached 
to  the  sclerotic  but  inseparably  to  the  cornea.  If  the 
conjunctiva  be  carefully  divided  over  the  sclerotic,  the 
attachments  of  the  muscles  of  the  eyeball  may  be  seen. 

The  student  should  recognise  with  his  finger  the  promi- 
nences of  the  nasal,  malar,  and  jaw  bones,  and  also  the 
margin  of  the  orbit ;  and  it  will  be  well  also  to  examine 
the  state  of  tension  of  the  eyeball  by  pressing  upon  it 
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sintly  ■^Hth  the  forefingerB,  since  this  varies  very  much 
ccording  to  the  freshueBa  of  the  Bubject.  Opportunity 
bould  be  takea  also  to  eiatnine  the  external  ear  and,  if 
■ossible,  to  see  the  membraoa  tympant  with  the  speculum. 

Fig.  1G3. 


The  Pinna  (Fig.  1S3)  is  composed  of  cartilage  oorered 
with  skin  and  is  divided  into  the  following  parts: — The 


Fig.  153.— The  piana  Bad  iu  mu 

clea  (from  Wilson,  after  An 

1,  1.  Helix. 

10.  Trseus. 

■J.  Cms  helicis. 

Antitragus. 

3.  Spina  bclici». 

12 

Inciiura  inlfrtragioii. 

4.  ProtesauB  CBudstus  helicis. 

13 

5.  Antihelix. 

14 

Altolleng  amem. 

6,  E.  Crura  uiCihelide. 

Relrahers  anteni. 

7.  FoMs  flcaphoidea  or  fossa  of 

if 

Major  hellcls  muEcle. 

the  helix. 

17 

Minor  holida  muscle. 

8.  Fossa  of  the  antihelix. 

Tragicns. 

9.  Concha, 

1! 

B  the  i^ix  (i)  and  that  next  to  it  the  antiUir 
Fig.  ISt  (S).  the  gnwve 

between  the  two 
being  the  foua 
of  the  Mie  {7). 
Thedeepcavit; 
leading  to  the 
meaiug  exterwu 
IH  the  concha 
(9),  and  the 
little  nodule  in 
front  of  it,  the 
tragat  (10),  the 
corresposding 
nodule,  behind 
being  the  anli- 
lragtit(it).'The 
lowest   part  of 


)  the 


lobule,  which 
oonsiats  of  fat. 
The  extrinsic 
musclea  of  the 
ear  (Attrahens,  Attollens,  and  Betrahens)  have  been  seen 
in  the  dissection  of  the  scalp.  Various  small  muscles 
have  been  described  as  passing  from  one  point  to  another 
of  the  cartilage  of  the  pinna,  but  do  not  require  apeciai 
description.  They  can  be  sufficiently  seen  in  Figs.  153 
and  154  and  will  not  repay  the  trouble  of  dissection. 

[The  cheeks  are  now  to  be  distended  with  cotton  wool 


Fig.  154.— The  pinna  and  i 

1,  1.  Border  of  the  hBlii. 
■2.  Spine  of  the  helix. 

3.  Convex  itjoorreepondlng 

the  fossa  scapboidea. 

4,  4.  Convexity  of  the  con 


^9,  as   seen  from  liehind   i 

Arnold). 

5.  Punticulna  conchB. 

£,  6.  Cartilage  of  tbe  meatn:. 

7.  Apertnr-  -'  ■■■ 
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and  tlie  lips  carefully  sewn  together.  A  little  piece  of 
wool  may  also  be  introduced  beneath  the  eyelids  with 
advantage.  An  incision  is  to  be  made  from  the  temple  in 
front  of  the  ear  along  the  jaw  to  the  chin  (the  scalp 
having  been  already  dissected),  and  the  skin  is  to  be  care- 
fully reflected  towards  the  median  line.  A  cut  around 
tlie  orbit  and  mouth  will  avoid  interference  with  the  eye- 
lids and  lips.  All  muscular  fibres  and  vessels  are  to  be 
carefully  preserved,  but  the  small  nerves  are  to  be  cut 
away,  together  with  all  the  loose  fat.  The  parotid  gland 
in  front  of  the  ear  is  to  be  preserved,  and  its  duct  traced 
across  the  face  below  the  malar  bone.] 

Muscles  of  the  Face  or  Muscles  of  Expression. 

The  •rbleiilarls  Palpebranun  (Fig.  156,  4)  is  a  broad 

muscle  surrounding  the  orbit  and  attached  to  its  inner 

angle,  being  continuous  above  with  the  fibres  of  the  occi- 

pito-frontalis  (v.  p.  319).     It  arises  from  the  internal 

angular  process  of  the  frontal  bone,  from  the  tendo  oculi 

passing  between  the  nasal  process  of  the  superior  maxilla 

and  the  inner  extremities  of  the  tarsal  cartilages,  and 

from  the  nasal  process  itself.    Its  fibres  surround  the 

orbit  and  are  attached  to  the  skin ;  those  passing  on  the 

lids  are  called  the  palpebral  fibres  (or  palpebralis  muscle), 

and    are   attached   externally  to  the   malar  bone    and 

external  tarsal  ligament. 

The  orbicularis  palpebrarum  is  the  muscle  which  closes 
the  eyelids,  and  is  therefore  the  direct  antagonist  of  the 
levator  palpebrae. 

The  Corrasator  Superdlll  will  be  seen  by  removing 
the  portion  of  the  orbicularis  covering  the  brow.  It  arises 
from  the  inner  part  of  the  superciliary  ridge,  and  is  iit- 
serted  into  the  orbicularis  about  the  centre  of  the 
eyebrow. 

The  Pyramldalls  Nasi  (Fig.  155,  i)  is  a  small  slip  of 
muscle  lying  along  the  nasal  bone,  continuous  with  the 
occipito-frontalis  above,  and  lost  on  the  nasal  cartilage, 
where  it  joins  the  tendon  of  the  compressor  naris. 

The  Levator  Labll  Superlorls  Aleeque  Nasi  (Fig.  156, 
8)  arises  from  the  upper  part  of  the  nasal  process  of  the 
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superior  maxilla  close  to  the  margm  of  the  orbit;  it 
widens  oB  it  desceods,  and  divides  into  two  slips,  whidi 
are  ioMerted  into  the  alar  cartilage  of  the  nose  and  into 
the  upper  lip. 

The  ComprcaHr  Narla  (Fig.  155,  3)  is   to  be  tnced 
beneath  the  preceding  moscle 
*'  to  its  origin  from  the  eanioe 

fossa  of  the  superior  maxilla. 
The  muscle  is  triangular  in 
shape,  and  passes  to  be 
imerted  on  the  bridge  of  the 
nose,  where  it  unites  with 
the  opposite  muscle  and  the 
pyiamidalis  nasi. 

The  •cpresscr  Alse  Natf 
(Fig.  155, 7)  is  asmall muscle 
which  can  only  be  properij 
seen  by  everting  the  lip  (at  a 
later  stage)  and  removing  the 
mucous  membrane.  It  arita 
from  the  myrtifonn  foaaa 
over  the  incisor  teeth  of  the 
upper  jaw,  and  is  interUd 
into  the  posterior  part  of  the 
columna  and  the  ala  of  the 

The  •rblnilMis  Arta  (Fig. 

15<^    7)    is    the    sphincter 
muscle  surrounding  the  month.     It  is  joined  by  all  the 


Fie.l55.-Ma«l»c.fthBDO! 

« (from  Wilson,arter  Arnold). 

1.  lyamidiliB  ntui. 
i.  Ujiper   part   of   the  levator 
labii  anperioru  slsqne  uui 

8.  Upper  segment  of  the  otU- 

cnUris  orii. 

9.  Naw-labialia. 

tarn<d  aside. 

10.  Fancieuli  ncceasorii  of    tlie 

3.  CompreMor  nari-. 

orbicniu-is. 

4.  MiuciilDsanomiilna. 

11.  A  Bmall  musclo  termed  ^!J 

fi.  Lerator  proprias  als  nasi  aa- 

Arnold  coroprewior  niriinn 

theendofthepowaodtb* 

ilw  cutilagb     lu   eziaV 

CDceladoabLfil. 
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O'fc'ber  timsclea  which 
<2lsllf  hj  the  hue 
<=i  viator     on     each 
^ide,  the  fibres  of 
"^irhich        interlace 
-swithit.      It  is  ot- 
tr*ched  to  each  side 
of   the  septum  of 
"the  nose  b;  a  small 
slip  (naso-labialis) 
<rig.  155, 5),  and  to 
Vh  e  superior  maiilla 
close    to    the    ca- 
nine tooth  on  each 
side,  \ij  small  aUpa 
which    hare   been 
named  the  fasciculi 

Professor  £llis  has 
described  simitar 
attachments  to  the 
lower  jaw  close  to  the 


e  inserted  into  the  lips,  and  epe- 
Fig.  l!i%. 


Fig.  156.— Uuacles  aStht  head  ai 


1.  Ftonul  portion  of  the  oc< 

to-  froDtalis. 
3.  Itsoccipiul  portioii. 
3.  Its  aponeiiroBis. 


4.  Orbicniari. 


which 
gator  B 


eat  the  co 


T.  Ocbicaluis  oris. 

8,  Levator     labil      euperioriB 

alra^uenaBi;  the  adjoiniEg 
fiscicalua  between  figuiea 
S  and  9  is  the  labial  portion 
or  the  muacU. 

9.  Levstot  labii  euperioris  pco- 

prioa ;    the  tower  part  of 

ee«n  between  the  mueeles 


Zygomat 
Zjgomat 


ttrahen 


Attollena  aarem. 

Temporal    fascia     covering 

the  temporal  inascle. 
Eetrahena  anrem. 
Anterior  belly  of  the  dlgaa- 

Stylo-hvoid  pierced  by  pos- 
terior belly  of  the  di^trie. 
Mflo-byoideus. 
Sterna- mastuid. 
Trapeiioi. 
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The  LeTator  LabU  Snperiorls  Proprias  (Fig.  156,  ^ 
arUes  from  the  superior  maxilla  and  margin  of  the  malar 
bone  above  the  infra-orbital  foramen,  and  is  inserted  into 
the  upper  lip  externally  to  the  slip  from  the  common 
elevator. 

The  Levator  ABffnll  •rls  (Fig.  156)  arises  from  the 
canine  fossa  of  the  superior  maxilla  immediately  below 
the  infra-orbital  foramen,  and  passes  downwards  and 
outwards  beneath  the  preceding  muscle  to  the  angle  of 
the  mouth,  joining  the  fibres  of  the  orbicularis. 

The  Zyvomatlcas  (Fig.  156)  is  either  a  single  znosde^ 
or  has  two  slips  forming  the  zygomaticus  major  and 
minor. 

The  Zygomaticus  major  (ii)  arises  from  the  malar  bone 
close  to  its  junction  with  the  zygoma^  and  passes  obliquely 
to  the  angle  of  the  mouth. 

The  Zygomaticus  minor  (lo),  much  smaller,  arises  from 
the  malar  boue  in  front  of  the  preceding,  and  is  inserted 
between  it  and  the  levator  labii  superioris,  with  which  it 
unites. 

On  the  side  of  the  jaw  will  be  seen  the  insertion  of  the 
Platysma  iHyoldes,  continuous  more  or  less  with  the 
orbicularis  oris  at  the  angle  of  the  mouth  and  with  the 
muscles  below  the  lip.  Occasionally  there  is  a  strong  slip 
passing  transversely  from  the  fascia  over  the  masseter  to 
the  angle  of  the  mouth,  and  called  the  Rlsorlns  Muscle  of 
Santorlnl. 

The  Depressor  Auffiili  •rls  (Fig.  156,  13)  (triangularis 
menti)  is  a  triangular  muscle  arising  from  the  outer  sur- 
face of  the  lower  jaw,  below  and  a  little  external  to  the 
mental  foramen,  and  inserted  into  the  angle  of  the  mouth. 

The  Depressor  Labll  Inferiorls  (Fig.  156,  ii)  (quad- 
ratus  menti)  arises  from  the  outer  surface  of  the  lower 
jaw  between  the  symphisis  and  the  mental  foramen,  and 
ascends  obliquely  to  meet  its  fellow  in  the  median  line 
at  the  lower  lip,  thus  leaving  a  triangular  interval  between 
them. 

The  Lrevator  flfentl  (Fig.  156, 14)  is  a  triangular  muscle 
placed  internally  to  the  depressor  of  the  lower  lip,  arising 
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the  incisive  fossa  of  the  lower  jaw  and  inserted  into 
'fclxe  skin  of  the  chin.  It  is  best  dissected  by  everting  the 
lo^wer  lip  and  removing  the  mucous  membrane. 

All  the  muscles  of  the  face,  muscles  of  expression,  are 

^"u^jolied  by  the  facial  nerve  (portio  dura  of  7th).    In 

Ixe&lth  the  muscles  of  the  two  sides  of  the  face  antagonise 

one  another,  and  an  equilibrium  is  unconsciously  main- 

'bstined,  but  should  the  nerve  of  one  side  be  divided,  or 

l>ecome  paralysed  from  disease  of  the  temporal  bone,  the 

iDalance  of  power  will  be  destroyed,  and  the  face  will  be  at 

once  drawn  to  the  healthy  side  by  the  preponderating 

muscles.    The  paralysed  side  will  remain  immoveable, 

'tlie  eye  will  be  open,  and  the  patient  will  be  unable  to 

mrhistle,  etc. 

The  Parotlil  Gland  is  the  largest  of  the  salivary  glands, 
and  is  placed  between  the  ear  and  the  lower  jaw,  its 
superficial  part  overlapping  the  masseter  muscle  and  being 
called  the  soda  parotidia.    It  reaches  as  high  as  the 
zygoma  and  as  far  back  as  the  mastoid  process,  and  below, 
it  is  separated  from  the  submaxillary  gland  by  the  stylo- 
maxillary  ligament,  its  deep  surface  resting  against  the 
styloid  process  and  the  muscles  attached  to  it.    The  duct 
of  Stenson  (ductus  Stenonis)  arises  from  the  anterior 
part  below  the  socia  parotidis,  and  passes  transversely 
across  the  masseter,  to  open  into  the  mouth  through  the 
buccinator  muscle  opposite  the  second  molar  tooth  of  the 
upper  jaw.    Immediately  below  the  duct  is  a  large  branch 
of  the  facial  nerve,  and  above  it  the  transverse  facial 
artery.    The  gland  is  traversed  by  the  external  carotid 
artery,  which  gives  off  its  two  terminal  branches  (tem- 
poral and  internal  maxillary)  in  its  substance;   by  the 
external  jugular  vein;  and  by  the  facial  and  auriculo- 
temporal nerves,  from  both  of  which  it  receives  branches. 
The  structure  of  the  parotid  is  that  of  a  simple  lobulated 
gland  like  the  other  salivary  glands. 

It  receives  parotid  branches  from  the  temporal  artery 
and  nervous  filaments  from  the  auriculo-temporal  nerve. 

[The  remains  of  the  platysma  are  to  be  removed  to 


CommOTi  carotid.  7.  Lingual  artery, 

Intsmal  carotid.  S.  Sterna- maatoid. 

Exlcrnol  caroiid.  9.  Facial  arlcry. 

4.  Occipital  artery.  10.  Temporal    arCeiy 
Saperior  iJiyroid  arteiy.  into  aiilcrioraiii 

TrapeziuH.  branohea* 
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&lxow  tHe  facial  artery  and  vein  in  front  of  the  masseter, 
the  artery  is  to  be  followed  out  to  the  inner  angle  of 
eye  with  as  little  injury  to  the  muscles  as  possible.] 

The  Facial   Arterjr  (Fig.  157)  [external  carotid],  the 
oervical  portion  of  which  has  been    already   dissected 
C;p.  365),  appears  on  the  face  immediately  in  front  of  the 
masseter  muscle,  where  it  lies  on  the  lower  jaw  and  is 
crossed  by  the  platysma.    It  then  passes  upwards  and 
inwards  beneath  the  zygomatici  muscles  to  the  side  of  the 
i[iose,  lying  upon  the  buccinator,  levator  anguli  oris,  and 
levator  labii  superioris  muscles  in  its  course.    At  the  side 
of  the  nose  it  is  crossed  by  the  outer  portion  of  the  levator 
labii  superioris  alseque  nasi,  and  reaches  the  angle  of  the 
orbit  to  anastomose  with  the  nasal  branch  of  the  ophthal- 
mic artery.    This  is  therefore  one  of  the  points  of  com- 
iDuiiication  between  the   external  and  internal  carotid 
vessels. 

BrancJies, — ^As  the  artery  crosses  the  jaw  it  gives — 
(1.)  Masseteric  and  buccal  branches  to  the  corresponding 
muscles. 

(2.)  The  Inferior  labial  (13)  branch  which  runs  midway 
between  the  chin  and  the  mouth,  passing  transversely 
beneath  the  depressor  anguli  oris. 

(3.)  The  Inferior  coronary  (15)  branch  taking  the  same 
course  as  the  preceding  but  nearer  the  margin  of  the  lip. 
Its  size  depends  upon  that  of  the  inferior  labial,  with 
which  it  anastomoses,  and  also  with  the  vessel  of  the 
opposite  side. 

(4.)  The  Swperior  coronary  (17)  branch  often  arising  in 
common  with  the  inferior  coronary.  It  pierces  the  or- 
bicularis oris,  and  runs  beneath  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  lip  to  anastomose  with  the  vessel  of  the  opposite  side. 
It  gives  a  little  branch  to  the  septum  of  the  nose  (artery 
of  the  septum), 

11.  Submental  branch.  17.  Superior  coronary  branch. 

12.  l^ansverse  facial  artery.  19.  Lateral  nasal  branch. 

13.  Inferior  labial  branch.  21.  Angular  branch. 
15.  Inferior  coronary  branch. 
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(5.)  The  ZcUeralii  ncui  (19)  branch  passing  beneath  the 
levator  labii  superioris  al»que  nasi  to  be  distributed  to 
the  ala. 

(6.)  The  Angular  artery  (21)  which  is  the  termioal 
branch  and  anastomoses  with  the  ophthahnic. 

Snrffenr. — ^The  facial  artery  may  be  compressed  or  tied 
immediately  in  front  of  the  masseter,  where  its  pulsatioo 
can  be  readily  felt  through  the  thin  platysma.  The 
position  of  the  coronary  arteries  immediately  beneath  the 
mucous  membrane  should  be  borne  in  mind  in  operating 
for  hare-lip  or  cancer,  as  it  is  necessary  to  thrust  the 
hare-lip  pin  deeply  into  the  substance  of  the  lip^  in  order 
to  control  the  hasmorrhage  effectually. 

The  Facial  Yeln  commences  at  the  inner  angle  of  the 
orbit  in  the  angular  vein,  formed  by  the  frontal  and  supra- 
orbital veins.  It  then  runs  obliquely  across  the  face  to 
the  edge  of  the  masseter,  where  it  lies  close  to  the  outer 
side  of  the  artery,  and  then  passes  into  the  neck  to  join 
the  internal  jugular  vein.  It  is  crossed  by  the  zygomatici 
muscles  but  lies  upon  Stenson*s  duct.  Its  branches 
correspond  to  those  of  the  artery. 

The  Transverse  Facial  Artery  (Fig.  157,  12)  arises 
from  the  temporal  artery  in  the  parotid  gland,  and  appears 
on  the  face  above  the  parotid  duct,  to  run  transversely 
inwards  towards  the  nose  and  anastomose  with  the  fiicial 
artery. 

In  a  well-injected  body  the  terminations  of  the  infra- 
orbital and  inferior  dental  arteries  will  be  found  emerging 
at  the  infra-orbital  and  mental  foramina,  with  the  2nd  and 
3rd  divisions  of  the  5th  nerve.  The  infra-orbital  foramen 
will  be  found  between  the  levator  labii  superioris  and 
levator  anguli  oris,  and  the  mental  foramen  beneath  the 
depressor  anguli  oris.  The  frontal  and  supra-orbital 
Aperies  should  also  be  traced  if  the  scalp  has  not  already 
fully  dissected  {v,  p.  321). 

le  skin  being  removed  from  the  opposite  side  of  the 
n  the  same  way  as  above  directed,  a  dissection  is  to 
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l3e    made  of  the   nerves  alone,  all  other  tissues  being 

ssLcirificed  for  that  purpose.    To  find  the  facial  nerve,  the 

"best  way  is  to  cut  transversely  into  the  parotid  gland 

&l>oiit  half  an  inch  below  the  zygoma,  and  to  dissect  care- 

f\xlly  to  some  depth  to  reach  a  large  branch  of  the  nerve, 

^^vliich  passes  through  its  substance.    One  branch  having 

l>een  found,  it  is  to  be  followed  carefully  backwards  and 

jforwards,  when  it  will  lead  to  other  branches  ;  and  the 

p&rotid  gland  is  to  be  removed  piecemeal  to  show  the 

ir&iuifications  of  the  nerve,  which  are  then  to  be  traced  as 

fa.r  as  possible  towards  the  median  line.] 

The  Facial  Nerve  (portio  dura  of  the  7th  pair)  (Fig. 
158, 17)  leaves  the  skull  at  the  stylo-mastoid  foramen,  and 
gives  off  immediately  the  posterior  auricular  branch  (13) 
to  the  back  of  the  ear,  and  the  digastric  and  stylo-hyoid 
(ai)  branches  to  the  posterior  belly  of  the  digastric  and 
to  the  stylo-hyoid  muscles,  to  which  they  should  now 
"be  traced.  Passing  deeply  in  the  parotid  gland,  the  nerve 
divides  into  two  large  trunks,  the  temporo-faciaZ  (22)  and 
the  cervico-fadal  (19)  divisions,  from  which  numerous 
branches  arise,  causing  by  their  interlacement  the  appear- 
ance termed  thej96«  anserimcs  or  goose  foot. 

From  each  division  of  the  facial  nerve  three  sets  of 
branches  are  derived,  whose  direction  is  indicated  by  their 
names. 

Tempore-  (  Temporal  (4).  Cervico-    C  Buccal  (24). 

facial     <  Malar  (12).  facial     <  Supra-maxillary  (30). 

division  ( Infra-orbital  (16).       division  ( Infra-maxillary  (34). 

These  branches  all  ramify  upon  the  face  and  supply  the 
faciei  muscles,  communicating  with  the  several  divisions 
of  the  6th  nerve  excepting  the  infra-maxillary,  which  run 
below  the  jaw  to  the  neck  and  communicate  with  the 
superficial  cervical  nerve  (31).  The  branches  are  to  be 
traced  to  all  the  "  muscles  of  expression  "  and  also  to  the 
buccinator,  one  of  the  muscles  of  mastication. 

The  three  divisions  of  the  5th  Nerve  appear  upon  the 
face,  and  each  of  them  will  be  found  three  times  in  front 
of  the  ear. 

The  First  or  Ophthalmic  Division  (Fig.  158)  appears 
(I)  as  the  supra-trochlear  nerve  (6)  at  the  inner  angle  of 

c  c 
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the  orbit ;    (!)  at  the  supra-orhital  notch  as  the  npra- 

orbilal  nerof  (i),  which  has  been  traced  to  the  forehMd; 

Fig.  168. 


12.  Halu    branehea   of   Ucitl 


!.  Auticulo-temporal  m 


uiche«  of  facial 


l-6(fitb). 


nerve  (7th). 
).  Attolleiu  aut«m 

PoBterior  belly  <. ,___ 

frontalis. 
.  Supra-orhilal  rerra  (Blh), 
:).  Recraheni  aurem  maacla. 
10.  Temporal  branch  of  otbiUl 

nerve  (fith). 
It.  Sntall  gccipiul  nerra. 


17.  Fftcial  cetre  (7  th). 

18.  Nual  nerre  (5th). 

19.  Cervico-bd^    diviaion     of 

7th. 

20.  lofra-otbiul  Dtrre  (Stb). 
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and  (3)  as  tlie  ncual  nerve  (i8)  which  will  now  be  found 
emerging  from  between  the  nasal  bone  and  lateral  cartilage 
on  th.e  side  of  the  nose.  (Small  terminal  twigs  of  the 
infra-trochlear  and  lachrymal  nerves  may  also  be  some- 
times foimd  with  care.) 

The  Seoond  or  Superior  HaxUlary  Dlylslon  (Fig.  158) 
appears  (1)  as  the  infra-orbital  nerve  (20)  at  the  infra- 
orbital foramen  between  the  levator  labii  superioris  and 
tlie  levator  anguli  oris,  and  is  to  be  traced  to  the  upper 
lip  'which  it  supplies  with  numerous  large  branches ;  (2) 
as  the  stbbcutaneus  malce  (14)  branch  appearing  through 
the  malar  bone  after  piercing  the  outer  wall  of  the  orbit ; 
and  (3)  as  the  temporal  branch  of  the  orbital  nerve  (10) 
piercing   the    temporal   fascia    immediately   above    the 
zygoma  and  already  dissected  {v.  p.  321). 

The  Third  or  Inferior  Maxillary  Division  (Fig.  158) 
appears  (1)  as  the  mental  nerve  (32)  at  the  mental  foramen, 
and  is  to  be  traced  to  the  chin  and  lower  lip ;  (2)  as  the 
bticcinator  nerve  (26)  upon  the  surface  of  the  buccinator 
muscle  where  it  will  be  found  lying  beneath,  but  com- 
municating with,  the  facial  nerve ;  and  (3)  as  the  auriculo- 
temporal  nerve  (3),  piercing  the  parotid  gland  and  running 
upwards  over  the  zygoma  immediately  in  front  of  the 
ear. 

These  are  all  purely  sensory  nerves  with  the  exception 
(perhaps)  of  the  buccinator  nerve,  which  is  supposed  to 
be  of  a  mixed  character.  They  all  join  freely  with  the 
facial  nerve. 

[The  anatomy  of  the  eyelids  and  of  the  nasal  cartilages 


21.  Branches  to  digastric  and 

stylo-hyoid  (7tli). 

22.  Temporo-facial  division  of 

7th. 

23.  Great  anricolar  nerve. 

24.  Baccal    branches   of  facial 

nerve. 

25.  Trapezius. 

26.  Buccinator  nerve  ^5th). 

27.  Splenius  capitis. 


28.  Masseter. 

29.  Sterno-mastoideus. 

30.  Supra-maxillary     branches 

of  facial  nerve  (7th). 

31.  Superficial  cervical  nerve. 

32.  Mental  nerve  (5th). 

33.  Platysma. 

34.  Infra-maxillary  branches  of 

facial  nerve  (7  th). 
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can  be  examined  on  either  side  of  the  face  by  remofring 
the  superjacent  tissues.] 

The  Byellds  (Fig.  152).— On  removing  the  thin  palpe- 
bral fibres  of  the  orbicularis  from  the  lids,  a  piece  of  thin 
fibrous  tissue  will  be  seen  extending  from  the  margin  of 
the  orbit  to  the  lid,  which  is  called  the  palpebral  ligameiA. 
It  is  continuous  with  the  periosteum  of  the  skull  at  the 
margin  of  the  orbit,  and  is  attached  to  the  edge  of  the 
tarsal  cartilage  in  each  lid.  The  tarsal  cartilage  is  larger 
in  the  upper  than  the  lower  lid,  being  semilunar  in 
shape  in  the  former,  and  nearly  straight  in  the  latter. 
Each  is  attached  externally  by  a  little  tarsal  ligament  to 
the  margin  of  the  orbit,  whilst  internally  the  tendo  oculi 
divides  to  be  attached  to  both  cartilages,  and  thuA  holds 
them  in  position.  The  fibres  of  the  orbicularis  must  be 
cut  away  from  the  tendo  oculi  to  show  it  thoroughly,  and 
it  will  be  seen  to  be  attached  to  the  nasal  process  of  the 
superior  maxilla  immediately  in  front  of  the  groove  for  the 
lachrymal  sac. 

Beneath  the  palpebral  ligament  in  the  upper  lid  will  be 
found  the  expansion  of  the  tendon  of  the  levator  palpebrss 
superioris  attached  to  the  tarsal  cartilage.  Both  lids  are 
lined  with  conjimctiva,  on  removing  which  the  Meibomian 
glands  may  be  seen  to  groove  the  cartilages. 

The  structures  composing  the  upper  eyelid  are— 

1.  Skin. 

2.  Orbicularis  palpebrarum. 

3.  Palpebral  ligament, 

4.  Tendon  of  levator  palpebrad. 

5.  Tarsal  cartilage. 

6.  Meibomian  glands. 

7.  Conjunctiva, 

The  structures  in  the  lower  lid  are  the  same,  minus  the 
levator  palpebrae. 

This  will  be  the  best  opportunity  to  dissect  the  Tena&r 
Tarsi  Muscle  of  Homer,  by  dividing  the  outer  tarsal 
ligaments  and  detaching  the  eyelids  so  as  to  turn  them 
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over  the  nose  aad  espose  their  internal  surface.  ^ 
retnoTiiig  the  conjunctira  over  the  tendo  oouli  the  two 
little  slips  of  musculBr  fihre  will  be  seen  above  and  below 
it.  The  muBole  arita  from  the  ridge  on  the  lao.hiymat 
bone,  and  is  inserted  into  the  tarsal  cartilages  and 
canallculi. 

CmitUMBCS  o(  the  Nose  (lEIgs.  1S9  aad  160).— Onl;  the 
lateral  cartilages  and  cartilages  of  the  aperture  on  each 
side  can  sow  be  seen,  the  cartili^  of  the  septum  being 


Fig.  159.— The  fibro-c»rtilageB  of  the  now  (from  Wiboo). 

1.  One  of  the  DHSal  boaea.  caitilagea  which  constitDte 

2.  Cartilage  of  tiie  septum.  the  colnniDa. 

3.  Lateral  cartilage.  6.  Cartilagin«s  mtnorea  or  sesa- 

4.  Alar  cartilage.  moid  cartilagea. 
b.  Central  poitioDB  of  the  alar      7.  The  DostriL 

^.  ISO.— The  fibro-cartilagea  and  lioneg  of  the  na«e  viewed  from 
the  side  (from  Wilson,  after  Arnold). 

1.  Xasal  bone.  6.  Inner  portion  ol  the  alar  CBr- 

2.  Nasal  process  of  the  aeperior  tilage. 

maiiilary  bona.  7.  Sesamoid  cartilagBB. 

3.  CartilsKB  "f  ^o  eeptom.  8.  Areolar  tiesae  of  the  ala  nasi. 
i.  Lateral  cartila^.  9.  Aperture  of  the  noattil, 

5.  5.  Alar  cartilage. 
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dissected  with  the  noae.  The  lateral  cartilage  is  trianga- 
lar,  its  posterior  border  being  continuous  with  the  nssal 
bone  snd  the  naaal  process  of  the  maxillary  bone,  and  its 
anterior  border  being  separated  from  that  of  its  fellow  of 
the  opposite  side  by  the  edge  of  the  septum. 

The  cartilage  of  the  aperture  (alar)  is  semicircular  in 
shape  and  has  no  attachment  to  bone,  being  embedded  in 
the  dense  cellular  tissue  of  the  ala  nasi,  in  which  there  are 
frequently  two  or  three  little  additional  nodules,  sesamoid 
oartdagee.  The  cartilages  of  the  two  sides  adjoin  at  the 
tip  of  the  nose  and  are  attached  to  the  lateral  cartUages 
by  fibrous  tissue. 

The  Fcertgo-Maxillaby  Region. 

[The  bead  being  laid  on  one  side,  the  facial  nerve  and 
parotid  duct  are  to  be  divided  and  turned  forward,  and 
the  remains,  if  any,  of  the  parotid  gland  are  to  be  cleaned 
out  from  between  the  ear  and  the  jaw,  the  auriculo- 
temporal nerve  being  carefully  preserv^.  The  surface  of 
the  masseter  muscle  is  then  to  oe  cleaned.] 

The  Masseter  (Fig.  156,  15)  is  the  most  superficial 
muscle  of  mastication  and  is  divisible  into  a  superficial 
and  a  deep  portion,  a  small  part  of  the  latter  being  seen 
behind  and  above  the  fibres  of  the  former.  The  super- 
ficial part  arises  from  the  anterior  two-thirds  of  the  lower 
border  of  the  zygomatic  arch  formed  by  the  malar  and 
temporal  bones,  and  slightly  from  the  superior  maxilla ; 
and  passes  downwards  and  backwards  to  be  inserted  into 
the  angle  of  the  jaw  and  the  lower  half  of  the  ramus. 
The  deep  part  arises  from  the  posterior  third  of  the  lower 
border  of  the  zygoma  and  also  from  the  inner  sur&ce  of 
the  bone ;  and  passes  downwards  and  a  little  forwards  to 
be  inserted  into  the  outer  side  of  the  upper  half  of  the 
ramus  of  the  jaw,  extending  to  the  root  of  the  coronoid 
process. 

[The  temporal  fascia  is  to  be  detached  frova  the  upper 
border  of  the  zygoma^  and  a  cut  is  to  be  made  with  the 
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aw^  tlirough  the  malar  bone  in  front  of  the  masseter,  and 
»eb.iiid.  i-t  through  the  zygoma  as  near  its  root  as  possible. 
The  piece  of  bone  with  the  masseter  attached  can  then 
>e  tximed  down,  when  the  deep  fibres  of  the  muscle  will 
36  seen  attached  to  the  lower  jaw,  and  the  masseteric 
>rancli  of  artery  and  nerve  will  be  found  behind  the 
coronoicL  process,  and  must  necessarily  be  divided.  The 
temporal  muscle  is  to  be  cleaned  and  the  fat  beneath 
the  masseter  removed,  so  as  to  expose  the  buccinator 
intiscle  thoroughly,  together  with  its  branch  of  nerve  and 
artery  -which  appear  in  front  of  the  coronoid  process  and 
are  to  l>e  preserved.] 

The   Temiioral  Muscle  (Fig.  164,  2)  arises  from  the 

whole  of  the  temporal  fossa  and  from  the  imder  surface  of 

the  temporal  fascia,  which  has  been  seen  to  be  attached 

to  the  whole  length  of  the  temporal  ridge.    Its  fibres 

converge  to  a  tendon,  which  is  inserted  into  the  apex  of 

the  outer  surface  of  the  coronoid  process,  and  into  the 

inner  surface  of  the  coronoid  process  and  ramus  of  the 

lower  jaw  as  far  as  the  last  molar  tooth.    It  is  also 

connected  with  the  pterygo-maxillary  ligament. 

[With  the  saw  and  bone-forceps  the  coronoid  process 
and  the  anterior  part  of  the  ramus  of  the  jaw  are  to  be 
carefully  cut  off,  and  turned  up.  The  neck  of  the  jaw  is 
then  to  be  sawn  through  transversely  just  below  the 
condyle,  and  the  ramus  divided  transversely  at  the  level 
of  the  molar  teeth.  In  making  this  last  cut  the  saw 
should  only  go  through  half  the  thickness  of  the  jaw, 
after  which  the  bone-forceps  can  be  applied  at  the  upper 
border  so  as  to  split  the  piece  of  bone,  and  allow  of  its 
removal  in  two  pieces  without  injury  to  the  nerve. 

On  removing  the  portion  of  ramus  thus  separated  the 
periosteum  wiU  probably  be  lefb  behind,  and  on  this  being 
dissected  away  the  inferior  dental  nerve  and  artery  will  be 
seen  lying  on  the  internal  lateral  ligament  before  entering 
the  dental  foramen,  and  in  front  of  these  the  lingusd 
(gustatory)  nerve.  Crossing  both  nerves  transversely  at 
the  upper  part  of  the  space  now  exposed  is  the  external 
pterygoid  muscle,  with  the  internal  maxillarv  artery 
lying  either  upon  or  beneath  it.  If  superficial  to  the 
muscle  it  had  better  be  cleaned,  divided,  and  held  aside 
with  a  hook.] 
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''ills  of  the  articular  aurfaoee.  "Bj  dividing  these 
lents  the  iDterarticulaf  cartilage  and  the  Bynovial 
ibranes  above  and  below  it  will  be  brought  into  view. 


The  inierartiadarfibro-eartilagt  (Fig.  182,  j)  is  seen  to 
,  fit  into  the  gleDoid  cavity,  and  its  upper  surface  is 
"V  aocordii^lj  concavo-coavex  from  before  backwards,  and 
fl  the  lower  surface  the  converse  of  this.  The  cartilage 
.  together  with  the  condyle  being  detached  from  the 
\.  temporal  bone  and  turned  forward  with  the  external 
pterygoid  muscle,  will  be  found  to  be  oval  in  outline  and 
'  thicker  at  the  marginsthan  in  the  centre. 

Fig.  163. — A  sectioD  of  the  tempom-maxillarr'  orticalation,  to 
bIiow  Ibe  position  of  the  iatej-u-ciculai  fibre- cartilage,  and  the 
manner  of  its  adaptation  to  the  articnlating  aarfhcea  (from  Wilson). 
1.  Glenoid  iosss.  6.  An  iaterarticular  fibro-<:artj- 

i.  Eminentia  arttcalarts.  la^    removed    from    the 


joint,  in  order  to  show  il 


3.  Interanicolar  fibro-carlilage. 

4.  Superior  ^noviftl  cavi^.  ovaj  ana  concare  lorm ;  ji  i 
a.  InnriOT  synovial  cavity.  seen  (Za<a  halow. 

Fig.  161, — Internal  view  ot  Che  articnlation  of  tha  lower  jaw 
(from  Wilson). 
I.  Section  throngh  the  petrona      4.  Internal  lateral  ligament. 

portion    of    the     temporal       ■"     '    -—-■■- ■-    -'■■ 

bone  and  spinoaa  process  of 
theaphenoid. 


and  body  of  th 
J,  Capinlorligami 


1.  Aperture  through  » 

mylo-hyoid  nerve  passes. 

i.  Stylo- maxillary  ligament,   a 
process  of  the  deep  cervical 
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The  ifUemal  lateral  ligament  (Fig.  163,  4}  (now  follj 
exposed)  is  a  membranous  band,  narrow  above,  where  it 
is  attached  to  the  spine  of  the  sphenoid  bone  and  is 
crossed  hj  the  internal  maxillary  artery,  and  widening 
below  to  be  attached  to  the  projecting  margin  of  the 
dental  foramen.  It  is  covered  by  the  inferior  dental 
nerve  and  artery  at  the  lower  part,  and  pierced  by  the 
mylo-hyoid  branches  of  artery  and  nerve  near  the  bone. 

The  Internal  Pterjrvolil  Hnsele  (Fig.  160,  3)  is  placed 
beneath  the  internal  lateral  ligament.  It  arises  from  the 
internal  surface  of  the  external  pterygoid  plate  and  from 
the  tuberosity  of  the  palate  bone,  and  is  inserted  into  the 
inner  surface  of  the  angle  of  the  lower  jaw,  its  fibres 
running  parallel  to  the  superficial  portion  of  the  masseter. 
In  many  subjects  a  portion  of  the  internal  pterygoid 
arises  from  the  outer  surface  pf  the  tuberosity  of  the 
superior  maxilla,  anterior  to  the  fibres  of  the  pterygoidens 
extemus  (Fig.  164). 

The  Buccinator  (Fig.  164,  14.)  forms  the  greater  part 
of  the  cheek,  and  has  been  partly  seen  in  the  dissection 
of  the  face.  It  arises  from  the  alveolar  border  of  the 
superior  maxilla  opposite  the  molar  teeth ;  from  a 
corresponding  portion  of  the  inferior  maxilla;  and  be- 
tween the  jaws  from  the  anterior  border  of  the  pteiygo- 
maxillary  ligament.  The  muscle  is  inserted  into  the 
angle  of  the  mouth,  joining  the  orbicularis  oris,  and  its 
middle  fibres  decussate  with  one  another  as  they  pass  to 
their  insertion.  The  buccinator  is  perforated  by  the  dact 
of  the  parotid  gland  opposite  the  second  molar  tooth  of 
the  upper  jaw. 

The  Ptenrffo-Haxlllanr  lilsament  (Fig.  165)  is  a  white 
fibrous  band  extending  between  the  internal  pterygoid 
plate  and  the  lower  jaw,  close  to  the  last  molar  tooth. 
By  its  anterior  border  it  gives  attachment  to  the  bao- 
cinator,  and  by  its  posterior  border  to  the  superior 
constrictor  of  the  pharynx;  it  thus  establishes  the 
connection  between  the  cavities  of  the  mouth  and  the 
pharynx,  the  mucous  membrane  covering  its  inner 
surface. 
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The  temporal,  masseter,  external  and  internal  ptery- 
goids, and  buccinator  are  classed  together  as  the  Muscles 
o£   Mastication.    The  temporal,  masseter,  and  internal 
pterygoid  muscles  close  the  jaws,  but  the  masseter  and 
internal  pterygoid  draw  the  lower  jaw  forward,  whilst  the 
'temporal   draws   it  back,  thus  producing   the    antero- 
posterior movement.    The  lateral  movements  of  the  jaw 
ore  produced  by  the  alternate  action  of  the  two  external 
pterygoid  muscles,  which,  if  acting  together,  protrude  the 
cliin. 

The  principal  action  of  the  buccinator  is  to  keep  the 
food  between  the  teeth  during  mastication,  but  it  also 
expels  air  from  the  mouth  (and  hence  the  name 
**  trumpeter  "),  as  is  well  seen  in  using  the  blowpipe. 

The  muscles  of  mastication  are  all  supplied  by  the 
motor  portion  of  the  third  division  of  the  5th  nerve,  but 
the  buccinator  is  also,  and  principally,  supplied  by  the 
facial  nerve  (7th) ;  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  paralysis 
of  that  nerve  the  buccinator  fails  in  its  action,  and  food 
collects  between  the  teeth  and  the  cheek. 

The  Internal  Maxillary  Artery  (Fig.  165,  13)  is  seen 
in  this  dissection  in  its  first  and  second  portions,  the 
third  being  in  the  spheno-maxillary  fossa.  One  of  the 
terminal  branches  of  the  external  carotid  artery,  it  arises 
in  the  parotid  gland  immediately  behind  the  neck  of  the 
jaw. 

The  first  Fart  of  the  internal  maxillary  artery,  with 
its  accompanying  veins,  lies  between  the  neck  of  the  jaw 
and  the  internal  lateral  ligament.  It  gives  off  a  descend- 
ing branch,  the  Inferior  dentaly  and  an  ascending  branch, 
the  Middle  meningeal. 

a.  The  Inferior  denial  artery  descends  on  the  internal 
lateral  ligament  to  the  inferior  dental  foramen,  by  which 
it  enters  the  lower  jaw ;  it  then  runs  in  a  canal  in  the 
substance  of  that  bone  supplying  the  teeth,  and  appears 
on  the  face  at  the  mental  foramen  with  the  third  division 
of  the  5th  nerve.  Immediately  before  entering  the  dental 
foramen  it  gives  off  the  mylohyoid  branch,  which  pierces 
the  internal  lateral  ligament  with  a  nerve  of  the  same 
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name,  and  runs  in  a  groove  on  the  internal  surface  of  the 
lower  jaw  to  the  cutaneous  surface  of  the  mylo-hyoid  and 
to  the  digastric  muscle,  joining  the  submental  arterj. 

b.  The  Middle  meningeal  artery  (Fig.  165,  xi)  ascends 
beneath  the  external  pterygoid  muscle,  which  must  be 
turned  forwards  with  the  condyle,  as  above  directed,  to 
see  the  whole  of  its  course.  It  passes  between  the  fibres 
of  the  auriculo-temporal  nerve  to  the  foramen  spinosom, 
by  which  it  enters  the  skull.  Before  doing  so  it  gives  off 
the  meningea  parva  to  enter  the  foramen  ovale^  and  a 
tympanic  branch  to  enter  the  Glasserian  fissure. 

The  Seeonil  Part  of  the  internal  maxillary  artery 
varies  in  position  in  different  subjects.  It  is  always 
intermuscular,  but  it  may  lie  between  the  temporal  and 
external  pterygoid  or  between  the  external  and  in- 
temal  pterygoid  muscles.  If  it  lies  superficially  to  the 
external  pterygoid  muscle  it  passes  between  its  two  heads 
to  reach  the  pterygo-maxillary  fossa.  Its  branches  are 
all  Muscular^  ue,,  to  the  muscles  of  mastication.  There 
are  two  deep  temporal  branches  (anterior  and  posterior) 
running  in  the  substance  of  the  temporal  nmsde;  a 
masseteric  branch  of  small  size  passing  through  the  sig- 
moid notch  to  the  under  surface  of  the  muscle  (now 
necessarily  divided) ;  two  pterygoid  branches,'  uncertain 
in  origin  and  course;  and  a  buccinator  branch  which 
generally  pierces  the  external  pterygoid  muscle  to  accom- 
pany the  nerve  to  the  surface  of  the  buccinator. 

The  Posterior  dental  artery,  one  of  the  branches  of  the 
third  part  of  the  internal  maxillary  artery,  can  be  seen 
entering  one  of  the  foramina  on  the  posterior  surface  of 
the  superior  maxilla,  in  which  it  ramifies,  supplying  that 
bone  and  the  molar  teeth. 

The  Internal  Maxillary  Yeln  receives  branches  cor- 
responding to  those  of  the  artery,  which  it  accompanies 
to  the  parotid  gland  to  join  the  temporal  vein  and  form 
the  external  jugular. 

The  Inferior  Maxillary  IVerve  (Figs.  164  and  165) 
(3rd  division  of  5th)  as  soon  as  it  emei^s  from  the  fora- 
men ovale,  divides  into  a  motor  and  a  sensory  portion, 
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'tln.^  I&tter,  however,  having  a  few  motor  fibres  mingled 
■witli  it. 

The  H«t«r  Portion  (Fig.  164)  is  of  small  aize,  IB  placed 
ex.t;«mallj  to  the  sensory  portion,  and  is  distributed  to  the 

Fig.  1E4. 


Kg.  164. — Pleiygo-maiillaiy  regicm  and  fifth  nerve  (from 
HiTBobiBlil  and  Leveilli). 
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12.  Lingual  Qerva. 
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b.  Deep  temporal  nerve. 
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6.  Buccinator  nerve, 
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mastoid  fori 

14.  Buccinator  mnede. 

15.  Fterygoideos  intenins. 
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17.  Inferior  dental  nerve. 
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21.  MaSBelei  (Cnraed  down). 
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muscles  of  mastication,  rumiing  with  the  corresponding 
branches  of  the  internal  maxillary  artery.  Its  branches 
are,  amteriar  and  posterior  temporal  (5),  nuuseteric  (9), 
pterygoid^  and  buccal  (8),  and  are  difficult  to  find,  except 
the  last,  which  is  of  good  size  and  may  be  traced  to  the 
surface  of  the  buccinator  muscle,  where  it  communicates 
with  the  facial  nerve. 

The  SensoiT  Portion  (Fig.  165)  divides  close  to  the 
base  of  the  skull  into  three  trunks,  the  Lingual  Nerve  (or 
gustatory)  the  most  anterior ;  the  Inferior  DerUal  Nerve 
in  the  middle  ;  and  the  AuricvZo-Temporal  Nerve  most 
posterior  and  smallest. 

[The  auriculo-temporal  nerve  is  to  be  carefully  dissected 
out  from  the  tough  fibrous  tissue  of  the  articulation,  and 
traced  through  the  pai'otid  to  the  pinna  and  temple.] 

The  Llnvnal  or  Gustatory  Nerve*  (Fig.  165,  16)  lies 
at  first  between  the  two  pterygoid  muscles,  and  then 
passes  forward  between  the  internal  surface  of  the  ramus 
of  the  jaw  and  the  internal  pterygoid  muscle ;  it  will  be 
afterwards  traced  to  the  side  and  tip  of  the  tongue. 
Beneath  the  external  pterygoid  the  nerve  is  joined  at  an 
acute  angle  by  the  small  chorda  tympani  nerve  (7),  a 
branch  of  the  7th  nerve  which,  leaving  the  facial  nerve 
in  the  temporal  bone,  passes  through  the  tympanum  and 
emerges  at  the  Glasserian  fissure,  to  which  it  should  now 
be  traced. 

The  Inferior  Dental  Nerve  (Fig.  165, 18)  has  a  branch 
,of  communication  with  the  lingual  trunk,  and  then  de- 
scends upon  the  pterygoideus  intemus,  and  afterwards 
upon  the  internal  lateral  ligament,  to  the  dental  foramen. 
After  entering  the  bone,  it  supplies  all  the  teeth  of  the 
lower  jaw,  either  directly  or  by  its  incisive  branch  (ax), 
and  emerges  at  the  mental  foramen  with  its  accompanying 
artery.    Immediately  before  entering  the  dental  foramen 

*  Since  the  glosso-pharyngeal  nerve  has  been  conclasively  shown 
to  be  the  special  nerve  of  taste,  it  is  desirable  that  the  term  *•''  gtxsta- 
tory"  as  applied  to  the  lingual  branch  of  the  fifth  should  be 
abandoned. 
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i^  glTCB  off  the  mylo-hi/oid  branch  (17),  which  piercea  the 

inl^mal  lateral  lig&ment  with  the  acoompaDjiug  artery, 

and,  after  runniiig  in  a  groove  on  the  inner  surface  of  the 

Fig.  les. 


Fig.  166.— Third  or  inferior  mailllair  division  of  the  fifth  nerve 

(from  Hirecbfeld  and  LeveillO- 

1.  Third  divitioB  of  fifth  nerve. 
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12,  Buccinator  nerve, 
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13,  13.  Internal      maxillary 

23,  Hyo-gloBBus  muscle. 

1                     art«ry. 
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bone,  is  distributed  on  the  cutaneous  surface  of  the  mylo- 
hyoid muscle  and  also  supplies  the  anterior  belly  of  the 
digastric. 

The  Anrlenlo-Temporal  Kerre  (Fig.  165,  9)  passes 
horizontally  backwards  behind  the  temporo-maxillary 
articulation,  and  often  embraces  the  middle  meningeal 
artery.  It  then  turns  upwards  in  front  of  th^  ear  through 
the  parotid  gland,  and  is  distributed  on  the  temple  (r. 
p.  321).  It  gives  branches  to  the  ear  (auricular),  to  the 
parotid  (of  which  it  is  the  excitory  nerve  according  to 
Bernard),  and  to  the  joint ;  and  communicates  with  the 
facial  nerve  and  with  the  sympathetic. 

The  Submaxillary  Region. 

The  Submaxillary  region  has  been  partially  dissected 
with  the  anterior  triangle  of  the  neck.  It  is  seen  to  be 
bounded  superficially  by  the  two  bellies  of  the  digastric 
muscle  and  by  the  lower  jaw,  thus  being  triangular  in 
shape,  and  to  contain  the  submaxillary  gland  and  a  portion 
of  the  facial  artery. 

[The  facial  artery  is  to  be  divided  at  the  jaw  and 
together  with  the  submaxillary  gland  turned  back,  when 
the  mylo-hyoid  muscle  forming  the  floor  of  the  sub- 
maxillary triande  will  be  exposed,  and  on  its  surface  will 
be  seen  the  mylo-hyoid  branch  of  artery  and  nerve  derived 
from  the  inferior  dental  trunks,  the  artery  anastomosing 
with  the  submental  branch  of  the  faciaL  By  cutting 
through  the  digastric  muscle  at  its  insertion,  detaching 
it  and  the  stylo-hyoid  from  the  hyoid  bone,  and  turning 
them  back,  the  mylo-hyoid  muscle  will  be  fully  exposed, 
and  should  be  put  on  the  stretch  by  means  of  a  hook 
attached  to  the  larynx.] 

The  Hfylo-hyold  Muscle  (Fig.  165,  25)  arises  from  the 
mylo-hyoid  ridge  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  lower  jaw, 
and  its  fibres  pass  downwards  and  forwards  to  be  inaeried 
into  the  body  of  the  hyoid  bone,  and  to  meet  the  muscle 
of  the  opposite  side  in  a  median  tendon  between  the 
hyoid  bone  and  the  lower  jaw,  thus  forming  the  floor  of 
the  mouth. 
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Th.e  mylo-hyoidis  an  elerator  of  the  hyoid  bone,  and  is 
suppl't&d  (with  the  anterior  belly  of  the  digastric)  by  the 
mylo-lxyoid  branch  of  the  inferior  dental  nerve. 

[Tlio  mylo-hyoid  is  to  be  detached  from  the  lower  jaw 

and  turned  forward,  when  three  structures  will  be  seen 

lying  in  the  following  order  from  above  downwards  on 

tlie  nyo-glossus  muscle,  viz.  the  lingual  nerve  [5th],  the 

deep  portion  of  the  submaxillary  gland  with  Wharton's 

dvLcty    and  the  hypoglossal  nerve  [9th].      In  addition, 

immediately  below  the  9th  nerve  there  is  very  frequently 

a  large  vein  corresponding  to  the  lingual  artery.    In  front 

of  th.e  hyo-glossus  will  be  seen  the  genio-hyoid  stretching 

bet^ween  the  chin  and  the  hyoid  bone,  and  a  few  fibres  of 

the  genio-hyo-glossus,  together  with  a  branch  (ranine)  of 

the  lingual  ai*tery.    The  jaw  being  divided  close  to  the 

genio-hyoid  can  be  turned  up,  and  the  tongue  being 

drawn  out  of  the  mouth  and  all  the  parts  put  on  the 

stretch  with  hooks,  the  dissection  can  be  proceeded  with 

by  cleaning  the  submaxillary  gland  and  its  duct.] 

The  SulmiaxillaiT  CMand  (Fig.  165,  19)  consists  of  two 
portions,  one,  the  larger,  placed  superficially  on  the  mylo- 
hyoid in  the  submaxillary  triangle,  and  the  other  winding 
round  the  posterior  margin  of  the  mylo-hyoid  to  rest  on 
the  hyo-glossus.  From  this  deep  portion  the  duct 
(Wharton's)  arises,  and  lies  at  first  between  the  lingual 
and  hypoglossal  nerves,  but  at  the  anterior  part  of  the 
hyo-glossus  will  be  found  ascending  beneath  the  lingual 
nerve  to  lie  at  a  higher  level  than  it.  If  followed 
beneath  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth,  the  duct 
will  be  found  to  cross  again  over  the  lingual  nerve  at  the 
side  of  the  tongue,  and  to  open  into  the  mouth  close  to  the 
frsenum  linguse. 

The  Sabllnsual  Gland  (Fig.  165)  is  seen  beneath  the 
mucous  membrane  by  the  side  of  the  tongue,  and  lies  on 
the  genio-hyo-glossus  close  to  Wharton's  duct,  into  which 
several  of  its  ducts  (ductus  Riviniani)  open,  the  others 
opening  into  the  mouth  in  a  crescent  near  the  frsenum. 

The  lilHsiial  Nerve  (Fig.  166,  i)  (Gustatory  of  5th) 
appears    at   the    anterior  border   of  the    pterygoideue 

D  D 
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intemus,  where  it  lies  againet  the  pterygo-maxillary  ligt- 
ment,  and  afterwards  runs  between  the  jaw  and  tbe  mocoos 
membrane  of  the  mouth  to  reach  the  hjo-glosBus,  apon 
which  it  is  placed  above  Wharton's  duct  and  tbe  9th 
nerve.  Upon  tbe  hyo-glossuB  it  oroaaes  the  dact  and  lies 
below  it,  but  if  followed  to  the  side  of  the  tongue  will  be 
fonnd  to  pass  again  beneath  tbe  duct,  and  to  be  distributed 
to  the  side  and  tip  of  the  tongue,  supplying  the  fungiform 
and  filiform  papillra.  Branches  of  conununication  pass 
Fig.  186. 


Fig.  166.— Kervea  of  tbe  tongat  Iftom  Hirachfeld  ud  LeveillA 


J.  Lingoal  Dcrre  (5th). 
3.  SobmaxilUiy  gaDglion. 
3.  Chorda  tympani  nerve. 
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across  the  hyo-glossas  to  the  9th  nerve,  and  a  little 
1:>elow  the  level  of  the  trunk,  opposite  the  deep  portion 
of  the  submaxillary  gland,  may  be  found  the  following 
ganglion. 

The  submaxillary  ffanglion  (2)  is  of  small  size  and  lies 
below  the  lingual  nerve.  It  has  three  roots,  the  sensory 
derived  from  the  lingual;  the  motor  from  the  7th  by 
means  of  the  chorda  tympani,  which  is  prolonged  on  the 
lingual  nerve  to  the  ganglion;  and  a  sympathetic  root 
from  the  plexus  on  the  facial  artery.  The  branches  of 
distribution  are  given  to  the  submaxillary  gland.  The 
chorda  tympani  is  afterwards  prolonged  to  the  inferior 
lingualis  muscle  of  the  tongue. 

The  Hypoglossal  Nerve  (Fig.  166,  15)  (9th)«  has  been 
seen  crossing  the  upper  part  of  the  anterior  triangle  after 
hooking  round  the  occipital  artery,  to  disappear  beneath 
the  posterior  border  of  the  mylo-hyoid.  It  is  now  seen 
to  lie  on  the  hyo-glossus  which  separates  it  from  the 
lingual  artery,  and  after  communicating  with  the  lingual 
nerve  it  passes  on  to  the  genio-hyo-glossus  muscle  and  the 
under  surface  of  the  tongue.  It  gives  branches  to  the 
stylo-glossus,  hyo-glossus,  genio-hyoid,  and  genio-hyo- 
glossus  muscles,  and  also  to  the  intrinsic  muscles  of  the 
tongue  itself. 

The  H70-Glo§§a8  (Fig.  167,  6)  is  a  square  muscle 
which  arises  from  the  body  of  the  hyoid  bone  close  to  the 
median  line,  from  the  upper  margin  of  the  whole  length 
of  its  great  cornu,  and  from  the  lesser  cornu.  It  is  in- 
serted into  the  side  of  the  tongue,  where  its  fibres 
decussate  with  those  of  the  stylo-glossus.  It  is  some- 
times described  as  consisting  of  three  separate  portions — 
basio-glossus,  kerato-glossus,  and  chondro-glossus. 

The  hyo-glossus  draws  the  sides  of  the  tongue  down- 
ward.   It  is  supplied  by  the  ninth  nerve. 

The  8t7lo-Glo§8a8  (Fig.  167,  9)  am6«  from  near  the  tip 
of  the  styloid  process  and  from  the  stylo-maxillary 
ligament,  and  passing  across  the  internal  carotid  artery 
and  jugular  vein  reaches  the  side  of  the  tongue,  into 

*  Lingual  nerve  of  Harrison. 
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which  it  IB  imerttd,  decussating  with  the  hjo-gloa 
joining  the  fibres  of  the  lingualis. 


Fig.  167. 


The  st^lo-glossin 
draws  the  tca^ne 
upwards  and  bati- 
warda,aDd  therefore 
'  back  intothe  moath 
it  has  been 
protruded,  thos 
assisting  the  ante- 
rior fibres  of  the 
genio-hjo  -  glogsua. 
It  is  supplied  hy  the 

The    BtTl*-Pha. 
■mgeuB   {Fig.  167, 
It)  ariiet  from  the 
root  of  the  styloid 
process,  and  passes 
downward    to    dis- 
appear between  the 
upper    and  middle 
coDstrictors  of  tbe  phaijax  opposite  the  hjoid  bone.    Its 
iruertion  ■win  be  seen  ia  the  dissection  of  the  phaiTOz.* 
*  It  will  aiBiat  the  student  in  rememberiDB  the  ocigiiiB  of  the 


is  oi  the  toDgua  [from 

9.  Stylo-gloanuwitliputoftlM 
alylo-msitilluy  ligamgnt. 

10.  Stylo-hyoidBQB. 

11.  Stylo- pLaryngens. 

12.  Ob  hjoidiH. 

13.  ThfTO-hyoid  membrum. 

14.  Thyroid  cart  ilag^e. 

16.  Thj^o-hyoLd  miucti  ■ririnf; 

from  the  obliqus  line  of  the 
Ihyro-CErtilage. 
re.  Cricoid  cartilage. 

17.  Crico-thyioid  membnuia. 

18.  Ttacbea. 

19.  CommencsnieDt  of  th6CBW>- 
pbagoi. 


3.  Tonpie. 

i.  Uenio-hyoidem. 

5.  Genio-bycgloai 

6.  Hyo-gtossUB ;  ii 

BOB  portion. 

7.  Tt«  kerato-gloBTOB  portion, 
or  fibres  of  the  linsuali 


usninE    from    bi 
hyo-KloBBn*  and  genio-byo- 
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[The  hyo-gloBEue  is  to  be  dmded  n«ir  the  hyoid  boua 
iio  expose  tne  lingual  artery,  the  branches  of  which  are 
'to  be  cleaned.  The  toogue  being  put  on  the  stretch,  all 
Tsmaina  of  mucous  membraae  covering  the  genio-hyoid 
and  genio-hyo-gloBsua  muaoles  are  to  be  removed  and  the 
miiBcles  cleaned.] 

the  Jdnguml  Arteir  (Fig.  168)  has  been  seen  for  a 
sliort  distance  in  the  anterior  triangle,  viz.  from  its  origin 
from  the  external  carotid  until  crossed  by  the  hyo^lossus. 


s  now  seen  to  lie  gainst  the  origin  of  the  middle 
conatrictor  of  the  pharynx  immediately  above  the  hyoid 

mnsclea  from  the  stftoid  process  if  lie  nottcea  that  the  origins  are 
inversely  aa  the  inBertiona,  i.e.  that  Iha  muscle  which  ariMi  highest 
is  inserted  lowest  dona.  Thus  the  order  of  the  origina  from 
above   downwatda   ia  Btylo-pliatyngsns,  eljlo-hyoid,  and  atyloc 


1.  Stylo-glossus. 

2.  Kanine  artery. 

8.  Dorsalis  lingme  artery. 
4.  Genio-hyo-gtoesua  muscle. 
5-  Middle  constrictor. 
6.  G«nto-byoid  mosde. 


7.  H^-gloaaaa  (cut). 
Sublingual  ariery. 
£xternBl  carotid  artery. 
Lingual  arteiy. 
Hyoid  branch. 
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bone,  and  then  to  pass  on  to  the  genio-hyo-gloBsaa,  by 
which  it  is  conducted  to  the  tip  of  the  tongue. 
Its  branches  are  four  in  number : — 

1.  The  Hyoid  (13)  branch  runs  along  the  upper  border 
of  the  hyoid  bone. 

2.  The  Dorsalii  lingual  (3)  ascends  beneath  the  hyo- 
glossus  to  the  dorsum  of  the  tongue. 

3.  The  Sublingual  (8)  generally  of  good  size,  conoies  off 
at  the  anterior  margin  of  the  hyo-glossus  and  is  directed 
to  the  chin  across  the  genio-hyo-glossus  muscle,  which 
muscle  it  supplies  together  with  the  sublingual  gland. 

4.  The  Ranine  (2)  is  the  termination  of  the  lingual 
artery,  and  after  leaving  the  genio-hyo-glossus  enters  the 
under  surface  of  the  tongue,  to  be  continued  in  its  sub- 
stance to  the  tip,  where  it  anastomoses  with  the  vessel  of 
the  opposite  side. 

The  Unvual  Teln  has  branches  corresponding  to  those 
of  the  artery,  and  passes  beneath  the  hyo-glossus  to  open 
into  the  internal  jugular  vein.  Not  unfrequently,  how- 
ever, a  large  vein  lies  superficially  to  the  hyo-glossus  in 
addition  to  a  smaller  vein  accompanying  the  artery. 

The  Genlo-hyold  muscle  (Fig.  168,  6)  arises  from  the  * 
lower  of  the  two  genial  (or  mental)  tubercles  close  to  the 
symphysis  menti,  and  passes  downwards  immediately  be- 
neath the  mylo-hyoid  and  close  to  the  median  line,  to  be 
inserted  into  the  body  of  the  hyoid  bone. 

The  Genlo-liyo-slossas  muscle  (Fig.  168,4)  arises  from 
the  upper  of  the  genial  tubercles,  and  is  triangular  or 
fan-shaped,  being  inserted  close  to  the  median  line  all 
along  the  under  surface  of  the  tongue,  .and  to  the  body  of 
the  hyoid  bone  above  the  genio-hyoid. 

The  genio-hyoid  and  genio-hyo-glossus  are  elevators  of 
the  hyoid  bone  or  depressors  of  the  jaw,  as  they  alternately 
take  their  fixed  point  above  or  below.  Thegenio-hyo-glossuB 
has  an  important  action  on  the  tongue,  the  posterior  and 
middle  fibres  drawing  up  the  hyoid-bone  and  thrusting 
the  tongue  out  of  the  mouth,  and  the  anterior  fibres 
drawing  the  tongue  into  the  mouth  again,  being  assisted 
by  the  stylo-glossus. 
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Both  the  genio-hyoid  and  the  genio-hyo-glossus   are 
supplied  by  the  ninth  nerve. 

The  8lTlo-maxI]]ai7  lilyament  (Fig.  163,  6)  will  be 

seen  attached  to  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  which  is  turned  up. 

It  is  a  process  of  deep  cervical  fascia  attached  to  the 

apex  of  the  styloid  process  (where  it  gives  origin  to  fibres 

of  the  stylo-glossas),  and  inserted  into  the  inner  surface 

of  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  where  it  is  much  widened.    It 

intervenes  between  the  parotid  and  submaxillary  glands. 

The  Stylo-liyoiil  lilsament  is  a  narrow  band  passing 

from  the  styloid  process  to  the  lesser  cornu  of  the  hyoid 

bone,  where    it   gives   origin    to  fibres  of  the  middle 

constrictor.     It  is  frequently  ossified  to  a  considerable 

extent. 

The  Inferior  Palatine  and  Tonsllltlc  branches  of  the 
facial  artery  can  be  seen  ascending,  the  former  between 
the  stylo-glossus  and  stylo-pharyngeus  muscles,  and  the 
latter  either  with  it  or  between  the  stylo-glossus  and 
pterygoideus  intemus,  to  the  outside  of  the  pharynx, 
where  they  lie  upon  the  superior  constrictor.  They  will 
be  more  fully  seen  in  the  dissection  of  the  pharynx. 

The  Glosso-pharynseal  Nerve  (Fig  166,  ii)  (8th)  is 
seen  emerging  from  between  the  jugular  vein  and  internal 
carotid  artery,  and  winding  round  the  stylo-pharyngeus 
muscle;  if  the  stylo-glossus  be  now  divided,  the  nerve 
may  be  followed  beneath  that  muscle  to  the  base  of  the 
tongue,  where  it  supplies  the  papillce  cicumvaMatce,  It 
gives  branches  to  the  stylo-pharyngeus  and  to  the 
pharynx  in  this  part  of  its  course,  and  will  be  again  seen 
in  another  dissection. 

The  Thorax. 

[The  arms  having  been  previously  removed,  the  dis- 
sectors of  the  thorax  shoidd  detach  the  remains  of  the 
pectoral,  serrati,  and  abdominal  muscles  from  the  outer 
surfaces  of  the  ribs  and  their  cartilages,  and  dissect  the 
external  intercostal  muscles.] 

The  Extenua  Intercostal  Husdes  (Fig.  83,  4),  eleven 
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in  number,  are  placed  between  the  ribs,  being  attached  to 
the  lower  and  upper  borders  of  the  adjacent  bones,  the 
fibres  running  obliquely  downwards  and  forwards.  The 
external  intercostals  extend  from  the  tubercles  of  the 
ribs  to  the  line  of  junction  with  their  cartilages,  beyond 
which  point  a  thin  fascia  is  prolonged  to  the  Btemam. 
Between  the  floating  ribs  the  fibres  cease  at  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  bones. 

The  Internal  Intercostal  Muscles  (Fig.  83,  5)  take  a 
direction  ox>posite  to  that  of  the  external  muscles,  and 
can  now  be  seen  partiaUy  near  the  sternum,  where  the 
external  muscles  are  wanting,  but  are  fully  seen  subse- 
quently from  within  the  thorax. 

[The  knife  is  to  be  carried  through  the  cartilages  of  all 
the  true  ribs  as  near  the  bones  as  possible,  and  then 
along  the  intercostal  space  between  the  5th  and  6th  ribs 
to  the  lower  part  of  the  sternum.  The  sternum  being 
sawn  across  at  this  point  can  then  be  turned  Up,  the 
pleursQ  being  divided  near  the  median  line  so  as  to 
preserve  the  anterior  mediastinum,  the  internal  mam- 
mary vessels  being  necessarily  cut  across  with  the  bone.] 

The  Trlanirnlaris  Steml  HIascle  (Fig.  169, 3}  lies  at  the 
back  of  the  sternum,  but  is  ordinarily  damaged  by  the 
incision  made  for  injecting  the  subject,  and  the  moscle  is 
therefore  best  seen  on  a  fresh  sternum  from  a  post- 
mortem examination.  It  arises  from  the  inner  surface  of 
the  ensiform  cartilage  and  lower  part  of  the  sternum,  and 
from  the  cartilages  of  the  last  three  or  four  true  ribs ;  and 
is  inserted  into  the  cartilages  of  the  2nd,  3rd,  4thy  and  5th 
ribs.  The  triangularis  stemi  acts  as  a  muscle  of  expira- 
tiou  by  depressing  the  ribs,  and  is  supplied  by  the 
intercostal  nerves. 

[The  sternum,  which  is  still  attached  bv  the  muscles 
of  the  front  of  the  neck,  is  to  be  divided  in  the  centre,  and 
the  two  halves  are  to  be  turned  aside  so  as  to  preserve  the 
internal  mammary  arteries  for  after  examination.] 

•n  opening  tlie  thorax  as  directed  the  lungs  will  be 
exposed  by  the  necessary  division  of  the  pleuraa,  and  will 
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-1)6  seen  to  occupy  the  sides  of  the  chest,  having  probably, 
unless  attached  by  old  adhesions,  fallen  back  so  as  to 
leave  the  pericardium  exposed.  The  great  vessels  of  the 
lieart  will  be  seen  emerging  from  the  upper  part  of  the 
pericardium,  and  if  the  lungs  are  fully  collapsed  the  roots 
of  the  lungs  will  be  visible  on  each  side.  The  pericar- 
dium will  in  all  probability  have  been  opened  at  the 
upper  part  to  allow  of  the  injection  of  the  body,  in  which 
case  a  portion  of  the  heart  may  be  seen  within  it,  and  it 
may  be  advantageously  closed  with  a  stitch. 

The  Pleurce  (Fig.  169)  are  two  shut  sacs  of  serous 
membrane  lining  the  thorax  and  covering  the  lung,  but 
have  been  opened  in  removing  the  sternum.  One  of  the 
lungs  is  to  be  drawn  forward,  when  its  pleura  can  be 
readily  traced  over  the  inner  surface  of  the  sternum  and 
ribs  (costal  or  parietal  layer)  on  to  the  back  of  the  lung  ; 
thence  over  the  lung  (pulmonary  layer)  to  the  front  of 
the  root  of  the  lung,  by  which  it  is  directed  to  the  peri- 
cardium and  carried  forward  to  the  sternum  a  little  to 
one  side  of  the  median  line.  Frequently  it  will  be 
impossible  to  trace  the  pleura  in  this  manner,  owing  to 
the  adhesions  which  have  formed  between  the  pleura 
costalis  and  pleura  pulmonalis  as  the  result  of  inflamma- 
tion. When  the  lung  is  drawn  forward,  below  its  root 
will  be  found  a  fold  of  pleura  connecting  the  lower  lobe 
with  the  side  of  the  pericardium,  which  is  called  the 
ligamentum  latum  pulmonis.  The  pleura  will  be  seen  to 
be  reflected  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  diaphragm  below, 
and  to  be  prolonged  in  a  conical  form  above  the  flrst  rib, 
where  it  may  be  felt  in  relation  with  the  subclavian 
artery.  The  diaphragm  rises  higher  on  the  right  side 
than  on  the  left,  owing  to  the  presence  of  the  liver,  and 
the  heart  has  a  direction  to  the  left ;  hence  the  right  bag 
of  the  pleura  is  the  wider,  whilst  the  left  is  the  longer  of 
the  two,  and  the  lungs  correspond  in  shape. 

The  Medlastlna  (Fig.  169)  are  the  spaces  between  the 
pleurss,  and  are  three  in  number,  anterior,  middle,  and 
posterior. 

The  Anterior  Mediastinum  which  is   now  exposed  is 
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the  am&ll  spuie  bounded  by  tbe  sternum  in  front,  the 
pericardium  behind,  and  the  pleura  at  the  sides,  and  is 
placed  a  little  to  the  left  of  the  median  line.  It  coctains 
(I)  the  triangulariB  stemi  muscle,  (2)  the  origins  of  the 
aterno-hyoid  and  thyroid  muscles,  (3)  the  remains  of  the 
thymus  gland  (a  ductless  glaud  lately  developed  in  the 
foetus) ;  (4)  the  lefi  internal  mammary  vessels ;  some 
cellular  tissue  and  a  fen  lymphatics. 

Fig.  169. 


1.  AnWrior  mediattlm 

2.  iDternal  mammuy 
S.  TrUn^laris  aUini 


pleura  uid  peticardium 

6.  Left  phrenic  nerre  between 

pleore  and  pericardium. 


lUBverae  aection  of  the  thoiax  (altered 
id  Caiter,  by  J.  T.  Gray). 

8.  Yena  axfgoa  major. 
9.  9.  Thoracic  aorta    giTJng   off 

e.  intercoetal  arteriea. 

een      10.  Gang1ial«d  card  o(  eympa- 


B.T.  Risht  ventricle.  B.A. 
Bight  auricle  of  beut  in 
middle  mediaatinnin. 

P.  A.  Pulmonaiy  aiuij. 

C.  Vena  rava  enperior. 
V.  Dorsal  vertebra. 
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The  Middle  Mediastinum  is  the  space  between  the  two 
Irmgs,  and  contains  therefore  (1)  the  heart  and  large  vessels, 
(2)  the  pericardium,  (3)  the  roots  of  the  lungs,  and  (4) 
i>lie  phrenic  nerves. 

The  Posterior  Mediastinum  is  behind  the  pericardium, 
and  will  be  afterwards  dissected.  It  contains  (1)  the 
thoracic  aorta,  (2)  the  trachea,  (3)  the  oesophagus  with 
the  two  pneumogastric  nerves,  (4)  the  vena  azygos  major, 
(5)  the  thoracic  duct,  (6)  the  greater  splauchnic  nerves  at 
the  lower  part  of  the  space,  with  some  cellular  tissue  and 
lymphatics. 

[To  examine  the  middle  mediastinum  the  ribs  should  bo 
divided  about  three  inches  from  their  cartilages  and  the 
pieces  turned  back  to  give  more  room,  but  care  should  be 
taken  to  divide  the  first  and  second  ribs  in  front  of  the 
attachments  of  the  scaleni  muscles.  The  lungs  are  to  be 
drawn  away  from  the  heart,  and  the  lajet  of  pleura  re- 
flected on  the  pericardium  is  then  to  be  carefully  removed 
(the  phrenic  nerves  lying  between  the  two  being  pre- 
served), and  the  roots  of  the  lungs  cleaned  without 
injuring  the  pericardium.] 

The  Perleardliiiii  (Fig.  169)  is  a  fibro-serous  mem- 
brane enclosing  the  heart,  and  is  of  a  conical  shape,  the 
base  being  at  the  diaphragm  and  the  apex  lost  on  the 
great  vessels.  The  fibrous  layer  is  pierced  by  and  gives 
an  investment  to  all  the  vessels  connected  with  the  heart, 
except  the  inferior  vena  cava,  which  pierces  the  central 
tendon  of  the  diaphragm  within  the  line  at  which  the 
fibres  of  the  pericardium  are  incorporated  with  those  of 
the  diaphragm.  The  serous  lining  consists  of  a  parietal 
and  a  visceral  layer,  the  former  being  inseparably  united 
with  the  fibrous  layer,  and  the  latter  covering  the  heart 
and  being  reflected  on  all  the  vessels  for  a  short  distance, 
but  binding  the  aorta  and  the  pulmonary  artery  together 
in  a  single  tube  of  membrane. 

The  Pbrenlc  Nerves  (Fig.  149,  ii)  wiU  be  seen  in  the 
whole  of  their  coui%e  and  should  be  carefully  preserved. 
Arising  from  the  4th  and  5th  cervical  nerves  they  lie  on 
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the  acaleni  antici  muscles  in  the  Deck,  and  then  to  the 
inner  sides  of  those  muscles  upon  the  aubclavi&n  artenea. 
The  two  nerves  enter  the  thorax  on  each  side,  and  passing 
between  the  subclavian  vein  and  artery,  cross  the  internal 
mammaty  arteries  from  without  inwards.  The  left 
phrenic  nerve  is  then  superficial  to  the  left  pneumo-gaatric 
nerve  and  crosses  the  arch  of  the  aorta  internally  to  it ; 
and  both  nerves  pass  in  front  of  the  roots  of  the  lungs 
and  between  the  pleurro  and  pericardium  to  the  diaphragm, 
which  they  pierce  and  supply.  Accompanying  each  nerve 
may  occasionally  be  seen  the  small  comes  nervi  pkrenici 
artery  from  the  internal  manmiary. 

[The  pericardium  is  to  be  dissected  from  the  roots  of 
the  lungs  and  entirely  removed  from  the  great  vessels, 
except  a  small  piece  which  should  be  left  to  mark  the 
point  at  which  it  was  attached  to  the  aorta.] 

The  Rcwts  of  tlie  Lmiss  (Figs.  170  and  177)  are  each 
formed  by  a  pulmonary  artery,  two  pulmonary  veins,  and 
a  bronchus,  bound  together  by  cellular  tissue ;  together 
with  the  small  bronchial  vessels,  the  pulmonary  plexus  of 
the  pneumo-gastric  nerve,  and  some  lymphatics.    The 
order  of  the  vessels  from  before  backwards  on  both  sides 
of  the  body  is  the  same,  viz.,  veins,  artery,  and  bronchus ; 
from  above  downwards  on  the  right  side  the  order  is  the 
reverse,  viz.,  bronchus,  artery,  veins,  but  on  the  left  side 
it  is  artery,  bronchus,  veins.    The  reason  of  this  differeoce 
is  that  the  left  bronchus  passes  beneath  the  arch  of  the 
aorta,  and  therefore  becomes  lower  than  the  pulmonary 
artery  on  that  side.    The  right  pulmonary  vessels  pass 
beneath  the  arch  of  the  aorta.* 

The  Lmiss  (Fig.  170)  will  vary  very  much  in  condition 
in  different  bodies.  If  perfectly  healthy  their  siurfaces 
will  be  smooth  and  they  will  be  somewhat  contracted,  bat 
crepitant  throughout.    Every  variety  of  disease  may  he 

*  It  may  be  noticed  that  the  order  of  stmctnres  from  before  bads- 
wards  in  tbe  root  of  the  lang  corresponds  to  the  arrangement  in  the 
hilum  of  the  kidney,  viz.,  vein,  artery,  ureter. 
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fouiad,  the  moat  common  being  tubercle  and  abaoesa  in 
the  upper  lobea  with  adhesion  to  the  wall  of  the  thorax, 
or  paeumonic  coDdensatioa  through  more  or  less  of  the 
orf^n.  The  lunga  of  subjects  dying  in  large  cities  not 
\a.  Infrequently  present  black  pigment  in  the  lung  tissue  and 
Fig.  170. 


Fig.  170.-The  heart  b 

nd  iDDgs  (from  Wikon). 

1.  Eight  ventricle. 
!.  Left  ventricle. 

13.  Bightcommon  carotid  artery 

and  jugular  vein. 

S.  Right  Biiricle. 

4  Leftauride. 

16.  Left  carotid  artery  and  vein, 

S.  Pulinonai7  arterf. 

16.  Left  subclavian  vein  and  U- 

6.  Right  puliQonary  arteiy. 

J^'y- 
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18.  Right  bronchus. 

9.  Arch  of  ths  aorta. 

20,  20.  Pulmonary  veins. 

10.  Superior  vena  cava. 
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22.  Middfe  lobe. 

front  of  it  the  right  vena 
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13.  Right  subclavian  vein,  and, 
behind  it,  its  coireapooding 


24    Superiorlobeof  theUftlnng. 
2b.  lulerior  lobe. 
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the  Ijmpbatio  glands.  Each  lung  hae  a  thia  sixt«mr 
margin  aud  a  thicker  posterior  one,  which  lies  agaiurtths 
Bpinal  coliima  and  is  boger  than  the  anterior  border.  Tbe 
anterior  margin  of  the  left  lung  is  notched  so  as  to  leave 
the  apex  of  the  heart  uncovered.  The  outer  Baitmee  o! 
the  lung  is  convex  and  the  inner  concave  ;  abont  the 
middle  of  this  latter  surface  and  near  the  posterior  boidei 
IB  a  alit,  the  hilum,  at  which  the  root  of  the  lung  enteis, 
whilst  in  front  of  it  is  a  hollow  correspoadiog  to  the 
heart  and  larger  in  the  left  lung  than  the  right.  The 
base  of  the  lung  is  moulded  to  the  diaphragm  and  is 
therefore  lower  behind  than  in  front ;  whilst  the  ^>ei  is 

Fig.  171. 


Fig.  171. — Upper  or  thoracic  earface  of  the  diaphragcn  (from 

Wileon), 
I.  The  Uleral  segments  of  tbe 

^m  3,2.  The  cartilages  of 
and  inserted  in' 


6.  Opening  for  the  iaferior  Tt 

7.  The  ceaophagns. 


i.  Thee 


.  The 


from  the  ensiform  cartilage, 
i.  Lateral  leafleta  of  the  cen- 


9.  The  abdominal  aorta. 

10.  The  tendon  of  the  right  tm 

of  the  diaphragm;  that  of 
the  leftieactnimmediaulj 
above  on  the  lumbar  tv 

11,  II.  The  psoas  mnacleii. 
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KTOunded  and  reaches  into  the  neck  above  the  first  rib 
distending  to  a  point  an  inch  and  a  half  above  the  clavicle. 
M?he  right  lung  is  the  larger  (owing  to  the  direction  of  the 
liiieart  to  the  left),  but  is  shorter  than  the  left,  owing  to  the 
X>o8ition  of  the  liver.    The  left  lung  is  divided  into  two 
l.obes  (upper  and  lower)  by  a  fissure  ininning  obliquely 
scross  the  external  surface  from  near  the  apex  to  the 
anterior  border,  but  the  right  has  three  lobes,  owing  to 
the  existence  of  a  second  fissure  running  horizontally  for- 
ward from  the  middle  of  the  first  fissure  to  the  anterior 
naargin  of  the  lung. 

The  upper  or  thoracic  surface  of  the  Dlaplirasm  (Fig. 
171)  is  convex,  the  muscle  being  in  the  position  of  expira- 
tion. The  right  side  rises  higher  into  the  thorax  than 
the  left,  reaching  to  the  fourth  rib  in  the  former  and  to 
the  fifth  rib  in  the  latter  case.  The  cordiform  tendon,  to 
which  the  pericardium  is  attached,  wiU  be  seen  in  the 
centre,  and  the  muscular  fibres  arching  around  it,  leaving 
a  shallow  space  in  front  between  them  and  the  ribs  which 
is  occupied  by  the  edges  of  the  lungs  when  fully  expanded, 
and  a  much  deeper  and  wider  space  behind  in  which  the 
posterior  parts  of  the  lung  are  found.  The  vena  cava 
inferior  will  be  seen  piercing  the  tendon  to  enter  the  right 
auricle ;  the  other  structures  which  perforate  the  dia- 
phragm will  be  found  in  the  posterior  mediastinum. 

The  Heart  (Fig.  172)  is  placed  obliquely  between  the 
lungs,  the  base  being  to  the  right  and  the  apex  to  the  left 
side ;  and  resting  on  the  diaphragm  which  is  now  convex 
(the  position  of  expiration)  it  is  nearly  horizontal  The 
base  corresponds  to  the  interval  between  the  6th  and  9th 
dorsal  vertebra),  and  the  apex  beats  between  the  5th  and 
6th  ribs,  the  larger  portion  of  the  oigan  being  to  the  left 
of  the  median  line.  For  purposes  of  auscultation  the 
usual  directions  given  are,  the  upper  border  of  the  third 
costal  cartilage  for  the  base  of  the  heart,  and  a  spot  two 
inches  below  the  nipple  and  one  to  the  sternal  side  for  the 
apex. 

The  anterior  surface  of  the  heart  is  convex  and  is 
formed  almost  entirely  by  the  right  ventricle  and  auricula' 
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appendage,  but  tho  irregular  border  of  the  left  auricultr 
appendage  appears  to  the  left  of  the  pulmonor;  artery. 
The  posterior  surfoce  of  the  heart  ia  flattened,  and  is 
formed  hj  part  of  the  right  auricle  and  the  left  auricle  and 
ventricle,  which  last  forma  the  apex  of  the  heart.  Each 
surfooe  of  the  heart  bgrooved  verticatlyand  horizontall;. 


marking  the  divisions  between  the  auricles  and  veDtriclea. 
The  anterior  ventricular  groove  is  near  the  left  border  of 
the  heart,  whilst  the  posterior  ventricular  groove  is  to  the 
right,  and  the;  thus  indicate  the  oblique  position  of  the 
septum.  Id  these  grooves  will  be  seen  the  coronary 
vessels. 
The  CoTwnaiT  Arterlea  (Fig.  1T3)  (right  and  left)  are 


t^he  fi.rst  brancliea  of  the  aorta  and  supply  the  substance 
of   'th.«  heart. 


Fig.  ITS.— Right  Bide  or  Cbe  heart  laid  op«n  (tram  Wikon). 
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a.  Right  ventricle. 

b.  Cavity  of  light  Tentriole. 
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it  FiUmonary  artery. 
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anterior  and  right  curtains 
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h.  ColuDiDee  carneiE. 
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right  curtain. 
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I.  1.  Chords  tendineie. 
m.  Semilunar  valves  of  the  pol- 
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p.  Aecending  aoila. 
J.  Its    transverge  portion,  with 

the  three    arterial     trunk* 

which  arise  from  tbe  aich. 
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The  left  coronary  artery  runs  from  right  to  left  in  the 
auriculo-veutriculaj:  groove,  and  gives  a  large  branch  to 
the  front  of  the  heart,  which  appears  to  the  left  of  the 
pulmonary  artery  and  runs  down  the  anterior  ventricokr 
groove  to  the  apex. 

The  right  coronary  artery  runs  from  left  to  right  in  the 
auriculo-ventricular  groove,  and  gives  a  large  branch  to 
the  back  of  the  heart,  which  runs  along  the  septum  to  the 
apex.  Both  the  vertical  and  horizontal  branches  of  the 
two  arteries  anastomose,  and  supply  branches  freely  to 
the  substance  of  the  heai*t. 

The  Coronary  Veins  do  not  correspond  precisely  to 
the  arteries.  The  anterior  corona/ry  vein  runs  up  the 
anterior  ventricular  groove  with  the  artery,  but  leaves  it 
to  pass  along  the  horizontal  groove  at  the  back  of  the 
heart  to  the  right  auricle.  It  receives  the  posterior 
cwonary  vein  from  the  posterior  ventricular  groove,  and 
is  then  called  the  coronary  sinus,  which  opens  into  the 
right  auricle. 

The  superficial  cardiac  plexus  of  the  sympathetic  is 
situated  immediately  below  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  and 
gives  branches  to  the  front  and  back  of  the  heart,  which 
are  seldom  seen.  To  it  may  be  traced  the  left  superficial 
cardiac  nerve  of  the  sympathetic,  a  cardiac  branch  from 
the  left  pneumo-gastric,  and  branches  from  the  deep 
cardiac  plexus. 

The  Great  Vessels  of  the  Heart  (Fig.  170)  have  the 
following  positions.  The  vena  cava  superior  is  to  the 
right,  and  the  pulmonary  artery  to  the  left,  whilst 
between  them  the  arch  of  the  aorta  is  seen.  The  inferior 
vena  cava  can  be  seen  piercing  the  diaphragm  at  the 
back  of  the  heart,  by  drawing  the  organ  upwards. 

The  CavltieB  of  the  heart  are  to  be  opened  in  situ  and 
in  the  order  in  which  the  blood  enters  them. 

[The  right  auricle  is  to  be  opened  by  one  incision  from 
the  superior  to  the  inferior  vena  cava,  and  another  into 
+v.«  otiricular  appendage.] 

Anrtcle  (Fig.  173,  i).— The  main  cavity  of  the 
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a^uricle  is  smooth  intemallj,  but  in  the  appendix  are  the 
'n^zuouli  pectinatif  or  muscular  bands  *' resembling  a 
comb/'  The  endocardium  or  lining  membrane  of  the 
Ixeart  is  seen  to  be  continuous  with  the  lining  membrane 
of  the  veins,  and  will  be  traced  subsequently  into  the 
axteries. 

The  laz^e  openings  into  the  right  auricle  are  (1)  the 

Muperior  vena  cava  (3),  which  enters  at  the  upper  and 

anterior  part ;  (2)  the  inferior  vena  cava  (4),  which  enters 

ckt  the  lower  and  back  part ;  and  (3)  the  coronary  sinus 

<7),  which  enters  close  above  (4)  the  auricula-ventricular 

opening  (9). 

The  foramina  Thebesii  are  numerous  small  openings 
which  are  found  in  the  wall  of  the  auricle,  and  return 
blood  from  the  muscular  tissue  of  the  heart. 

The  tvtberde  of  Lower  is  a  projection  which  is  occasion- 
allj  found  in  the  wall  of  the  auricle,  between  the  superior 
and  inferior  venae  cavee. 

The  coronary  valve  (8)  is  a  thin  fold  at  the  orifice  of 
the  coronary  sinus,  which  serves  to  prevent  regurgitation 
into  it. 

The  Eustachian  valve  (6)  is  a  fold  placed  to  the  left  of 
the  vena  cava  inferior  and  immediately  above  the  opening 
of  the  coronary  sinus,  which  served  in  the  foetus  to  direct 
the  current  of  blood  from  the  inferior  vena  cava  through 
the  foramen  ovale. 

The  fossa  ovdlis  and  annulv^  ovalis  (5)  are  remains  of 
foetal  structure,  found  on  the  inner  wall  of  the  right 
auricle  in  the  position  of  the  foramen  ovale  or  communi- 
cation between  the  two  auricles  in  the  foetus. 

The  annulus  ovalis  is  a  muscular  ring  which  is 
generally  well  marked,  and  which  surrounds  the  shallow 
fossa  ovalis,  formed  by  a  thin  membrane  thrown  across 
the  foramen  ovale.  This  membrane  is  produced  from  the 
anterior  and  posterior  margins  of  the  foramen  immediately 
after  birth,  and  the  two  portions  gradually  obliterate  the 
opening  by  overlapping  one  another ;  not  unfrequently  how- 
ever a  small  oblique  opening  will  be  found  at  their  point 
of  junction,  through  which  a  probe  can  be  introduced. 
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[To  open  the  right  ventricle,  its  flaccid  wall  shotild  be 
grasped  with  the  left  hand  and  the  scalpel  made  to  tnuiafiz 
it  about  halfway  down,  and  well  to  the  right  side  of  the 
septum ;  the  knife  being  then  carried  towards  the  apex, 
the  cavity  of  the  ventricle  will  be  opened.  The  left  fore- 
finger is  to  be  passed  up  into  the  pulmonary  artery,  and  will 
serve  to  guide  the  incision,  which  is  to  be  prolonged  into 
that  vessel  if  possible  between  two  of  the  semilunar  valves. 
All  clots  being  removed,  the  whole  of  the  ventricle  will  be 
displayed.] 

The  Rigrlit  Yentrlele  (Fig.  173,  a)  consists  of  a  main 
cavity,  the  walls  of  which  are  irregular,  owing  to  the 
projections  of  the  muscular  substance  of  the  heart ;  and 
of  a  smooth  funnel-shaped  portion  (tnfundtbulfim  or 
eonus  arteriosus)  leading  upwards  and  to  the  left  into  the 
pulmonary  artery.  The  projections  on  the  wall  of  the 
ventricle  are  the  cdumnce  camece  (h)  (fleshy  columns)  of 
which  three  varieties  are  described:  one  in  which  thecolamD 
merely  stands  out  in  relief,  being  attached  to  the  wall  of 
the  ventricle  in  its  whole  length  ;  a  second  in  which  the 
column  is  attached  at  both  ends  but  is  free  in  the  middle, 
so  that  a  probe  may  be  passed  between  it  and  the  wall ; 
and  a  third  variety  called  the  mttsctdi  papiUares  (g). 
These  last  project  into  the  cavity  of  the  ventricle  and 
give  attachment  by  their  extremities  to  the  chorda 
tendinece,  or  fibrous  cords  attached  to  the  flaps  of  the 
auriculo- ventricular  valve. 

The  right  auriculo- ventricular  valve  (e)  consists  of 
three  portions,  and  is  hence  called  tricuspid.  The  flaps  are 
formed  by  a  reduplication  of  the  endocardium  or  lim'ng 
membrane  of  the  heart,  between  the  layers  of  which  are 
some  tendinous  and  muscular  fibres,  the  former  being 
continuous  with  the  chordsd  tendinese.  The  entire  valve 
is  attached  above  to  a  fibrous  ring  (zona  tendinosa),  which 
bounds  the  auriculo-ventricular  opening,  and  is  divided 
below  into  three  portions,  anterior,  posterior,  and  in- 
ternal.* 

*  The  tricuspid  valve  is  very  irregnlar  in  its  divisions,  sometimes 
consisting  of  only  two  flaps  like  the  mitral  valve,  and  at  others 
being  divided  into  four  or  even  six  small  portions. 
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The  anterior  division  of  the  valve  is  the  largest  and  is 

contact  with  the  anterior  wall,  whilst  the  posterior  flap 

lies  against  the  posterior  wall,  which  is  formed  by  the 

posterior  part  of  the  septum  ventriculorum.    The  internal 

oiT  left  flap,  which  is  the  smallest  of  the  three,  shuts  ofl' 

'tlxe  infundibulum  from  the  general  cavity  of  the  ventricle. 

The  auricular  surface  of  the  tricuspid  valve  is  extremely 

smooth,  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  flow  of  blood 

into  the  ventricles ;  whilst  the  surfeice  which  corresponds 

"to  the  walls  of  the  ventricle  is  remarkably  rough,  from 

'the    prominences    formed    by    the    chordae    tendiness 

(Power). 

The  tricuspid  valve  acts  during  contraction  of  the  ven- 
tricle (systole)  and  prevents  the  regurgitation  of  blood 
into  the  auricle;  though  even  in  health  there  is  said  to  be 
a  slight  reflux,  which  has  been  termed  the  **  safety-valve 
action  *'  (Eling). 

The  internal  division  of  the  tricuspid  valve  serves  to 
prevent  the  blood  from  flowing  into  the  pulmonary  artery 
until  the  ventricle  is  fully  distended  and  able  to  contract 
forcibly  on  its  contents. 

The  pvlmonary  artery  is  attached  to  a  fibrous  ring 
which  intervenes  between  it  and  the  muscular  substance 
of  the  heart,  but  the  lining  membrane  of  the  artery  is 
continuous  with  that  of  the  ventricle. 

The  semilunar  valves  {m)  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  two 
anterior  and  one  posterior,  are  three  reduplications  of  the 
lining  membrane,  strengthened  by  fibrous  tissue  which  is 
collected  principally  at  the  attached  border  of  each  valve, 
the  thin  portion  near  the  free  border  being  called  the 
luTiula,  The  attached  border  is  convex  and  is  fixed  to 
the  wall  of  the  artery  ;  the  free  border  is  subdivided  into 
two  slightly  concave  portions  by  a  little  fibrous  body 
called  the  corpus  ArarUii, 

The  semilunar  valves  act  during  dilatation  of  the  ventricle 
(diastole),  and  prevent  the  regurgitation  of  the  blood  from 
the  pulmonary  artery. 

The  blood  (which  is  venous  or  dark-coloured)  is  carried 
by  the  pulmonary  artery  to  its  bifurcation,  and  then  by 
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the  right  and  left  pulmonaiy  arteries  to  the  lungs,  where 
it  is  aBrated  j  and  is  brought  buck  to  the  heart  by  the  four 
pulmonarj  veine  as  arterial  or  red  blood.    The  pulmonarj 
veins  open  into  the  left  snricla. 
Fig.  174. 


[The  left  auricle  ia  to  be  opened  bj  O] 
posterior  aspect  placed  vertically  midway  between  the  pul- 
monary veins,  and  another  into  the  auricular  appendage. 
The  heart  must  be  drawn  well  over  to  the  right  side  t« 
eipose  the  cavity  properly.] 
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The  liCft  Auricle  (Fig.  174,  i)  closely  resembles  the 
right  auricle,  but  is  altogether  on  a  smaller  scale,  and  its 
border  is  thinner  and  more  **  crenate  "  than  on  the  opposite 
side.  The  openings  are  those  of  the  four  pulmonary  veins, 
t-wo  on  each  side,  and  the  left  auriculo-ventricular 
opening. 

The  muaetUi  pectinati  of  the  auricular  appendix  are  like 
tliose  of  the  right  side  but  smaller,  and  on  the  septum  of 
tlie  auricles  will  be  seen  the  annulus  avalis  and  fossa 
ovalis  corresponding  to  those  on  the  right  side,  but  the 
ring  of  muscular  fibre  is  not  so  well  developed. 

[To  open  the  lefb  ventricle,  the  left  forefinger  should  be 
introduced  through  the  auriculo-ventriciilar  opening, 
and  the  knife  thrust  through  the  wall  of  the  ventricle 
near  the  apex  to  meet  it.  The  knife  is  then  guided 
upwards  between  the  flaps  of  the  mitral  valve,  and  an 
incision  made  through  the  front  of  the  ventricle  into  the 
auriculo-ventricular  opening.  The  finger  is  next  to  be 
passed  from  below  into  the  aorta  followed  by  the  knife, 
which  is  to  be  carried  through  the  front  wall  of  the  ven- 
tricle close  to  the  septum,  thus  isolating  the  right  flap  of 
the  mitral  valve.  The  incision  is  to  be  prolonged  into  the 
aorta  between  two  of  the  semilunar  valves,  and  it  will  be 
found  to  be  necessary  to  divide  the  pulmonary  artery 
which  lies  in  front  of  the  aorta,  but  care  should  be  taken 
to  do  so  above  the  pulmonary  semilunar  valves.] 

The  liCft  Yentrtele  (Fig.  174,  8)  resembles  the  right, 
but  its  wall  is  thicker  and  its  cavity  reaches  to  the  apex 
of  the  heart.  The  columnos  camecBt  musculi  papUlares, 
and  chordce  tendinece  resemble  those  of  the  right  side,  but 
are  more  fully  developed. 

The  left  auriculo-ventricular  valve  consists  of  two  por- 
tions and  is  hence  called  bicuspid,  or  (from  the  re- 
semblance to  a  mitre)  mitral.  The  flaps  of  the  valve  are 
composed  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  heart,  strengthened 
by  tendinous  fibres  derived  from  the  chordae  tendinese  like 
those  on  the  right  side,  and  are  attached  to  the  fibrous 
ring  bounding  the  auriculo-ventricular  opening.  The 
right  flap  of  the  valve  is  anterior  to  the  left  flap,  and  is 
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placed  between  the  cavity  of  the  ventricle  and  the  orifice 
of  the  aorta,  against  which  it  lies  during  diastole  of  the 
ventricle.  It  is  perfectly  smooth  on  both  surfaces  so  as 
not  to  impede  the  current  of  blood  into  the  aorta,  thus 
differing  from  the  left  flap,  of  which  the  surface  next  to 
the  wall  of  the  heart  is  rough  (Power).  Between  ihe 
anterior  flap  of  the  mitral  valve  and  the  aortic  valves  ia  a 
small  space  with  aponeurotic  walls  ^  the  intervalvtdar 
space  of  Sibson — which  receives  the  aortic  valves  when 
distended  in ''  diastole/' 

The  mitral  valve  acts  during  contraction  of  the  rea- 
tricle  (systole)  and  prevents  the  regurgitation  of  blood 
into  the  auricle.  The  anterior  division  of  the  mitral  valve 
prevents  the  blood  from  flowing  into  the  aorta  until  the 
ventricle  is  fully  distended  and  able  to  contract  forcibly 
on  its  contents,  and  the  pressure  of  the  blood  in  the 
intervalvular  space  on  the  anterior  flap  of  the  mitral 
valve  keeps  the  latter  closed  up  to  the  end  of  the  *^  sys- 
tole '*  or  contraction  of  the  ventricle. 

The  closure  of  the  mitral  valve  accompanies  the  ^  first 
sound  "  of  the  heart,  which  is  best  heard  at  the  apex.  A 
bruit  caused  by  disease  of  the  valve  would  be  heard  in 
the  same  situation  (Fig.  172,  a),  and  if  systolic  depends 
upon  regurgitation  through  the  valve,  if  diastolic  upon 
roughness  of  the  surface  over  which  the  blood  passes 
from  the  auricle. 

A  fibrous  ring  intervenes  between  the  muscular  tissue 
of  the  heart  and  the  aorta,  the  lining  membrane  of  which 
is  continuous  with  the  endocardium. 

The  Aortic  semilunar  valves  resemble  those  of  the 
pulmonary  artery  but  are  more  fully  developed,  and  the 
corpora  Arantii  are  better  seen  than  on  the  right  side. 
The  aortic  valves  occupy  a  position  the  converse  of 
those  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  viz^  one  in  front  and  two 
behind ;  and  above  each  of  the  three  valves  there  is  a  dila- 
tation of  the  aorta,  called  the  aortic  sinus  or  sinw  of 
'^alscUva,  At  the  bottom  of  the  anterior  and  left  posterior 

nuses  will  be  seen  the  orifices  of  the  coronary  arteries, 

le  first  branches  of  the  aorta. 
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The  aortic  valvea  act  during  dilatation  of  tba  ventricle 
(diaetole)  and  prevent  regurgitation  into  the  ventricle, 
their  closure  accompaiiTing  the  "second  sound"  of  the 
heart,  vhich  is  bsst  heard  over  the  baae  of  the  heart 
and  along  the  sternum  (Fig.  172,  b).  If  from  disease  of 
tlie  vaivea  their  closure  is  not  perfect  and  regurgitation 
occurs,  a  "diastolic  aortic  bruit"  is  produced  :  if  the  sur- 
faoea  of  the  valves  should  be  so  roughened  as  to  ofier  an 
obstruction  to  the  flow  of  blood  during  contraction  of  the 
ventricle,  a  "systolio  aortic  bruit"  will  be  heard.  A 
horizontal  section  above  the  valves  (Fig.  17S)  shows  their 
relation  to  one  another.  The  left  ventricle  occupies  the 
posterior  aspect  of  the  heart,  and  the  mitral  orifice  and 
valve  are  therefore  behind.  In  front  of  thia  ia  the  aortic 
orifice,  separated  only  by  a  fibrous  septum.  To  the  left 
of  the  aorta,  and  a  little  in  front,  is  the  pulmonary  artery , 


Pig.  175.— A  Motion  ol  llio  lioart  »t  the  Uvel  of  the  vaWeB,  s 

from  above  (from  Sibaon'a  Medical  Analomy). 
P.  FalmoDUT  uteiT.  M.  Mitral  valve. 

A.  AOTt*.  r.  Trknspid  vdve. 
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with  its  vaWes,  and  to  the  right  is  the  tricuspid  or  right 

aurioulo- ventricular  valve. 
The  FietMl  Clrcolstlan  (Fig.  176). — ^This  will  be  the 
best  opportunity  for 
contrasting  the  adolt 
oircuktion  with  that 
of  the  fcetus.  In  the 
fixtus  the  blood  is 
brought  £ram  the 
placenta  by  the  am'- 
bilioal  vein,  which 
enters  the  bodyat  the 
I  umbilicus.  It  then 
'  passes  along  the  lon- 
gitudinal fissure  of 
the  liver,  ajid  at  the 
transverse  fissure 
divides  into  two 
branches,  one  of 
which  joins  the  portal 
vein,  and  the  other, 
which  is  the  dueitii 
iMtuuiM,  joins  the  in- 
ferior vena  cava.  In 
the  inferior  vena  cava 
the  placental  blood 
is  joined  by  that 
returned  from  the 
lower  extremities,  and 
afterwards,  through 
the  hepatic  veins, 
by  that  circulated 
through  the  liver;  ind 
is  then  poured  into 

Fig.  17$.— Diagram  of  the  FcEtal  circulation  (from  Wilwn). 
1.  Umbilicsl    vein      proceeding  distribuUd  to  the  liver;  aid 

from  the  placenta  (2).  one  (S),  (he  dactus  yenonu. 
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the  right  auricle.  The  Eustachian  valve,  of  large  size  in 
the  foetus,  directs  the  current  across  the  auricle  to  the 
foramen  ovale,  which  is  patent,  and  the  blood  enters  the 
left  auricle.  Fromr  the  left  auricle  the  blood  necessarily 
passes  into  the  left  ventricle,  •  and  is  thence  propelled 
through  the  aorta  to  the  head  and  upper  extremities. 
From  these  it  is  returned  by  the  superior  vena  cava, 
which  enters  the  upper  part  of  the  right  auricle,  and  the 
blood  descends  at  once  into  the  right  ventricle,  thus 
taking  a  course  at  right  angles  to  the  former  one.  From 
the  right  ventricle  the  blood  is  propelled  into  the 
pulmonary  artery,  and  a  small  portion  reaches  the  Ixmgs 
through  the  right  and  left  pulmonary  arteries,  but  by  far 
the  larger  portion  passes  through  the  ductus  arteriostts 
(a  short  tube  connected  with  the  pulmonary  artery  close 
to  the  bifurcation),  and  enters  the  descending  portion  of 
the  arch  of  the  aorta.  Through  the  aorta  the  blood 
reaches  the  iliac  arteries,  and  a  small  portion  passes  by 
the  external  iliacs  to  the  lower  extremities,  but  the  rest 
passes  by  the  internal  iliacs  to  the  hypogastric  arteries, 
which  run  to  the  umbilicus  and  then  wind  round  the 
umbiUcal  vein  to  the  placenta. 

The  Pulmonary  Artery  (Fig.  177, 13)  has  already  been 
seen  to  arise  from  the  right  ventricle  and  to  lie  in  front 
of  the  aorta.  It  then  passes  to  the  left  side  of  the  aorta, 
where  it  bifurcates  into  right  and  left  pulmonary  arteries 
which  go  to  their  respective  lungs ;  the  right  being  the 
longer  of  the  two  and  necessarily  passing  beneath  the 
arch  of  the  aorta,  and  the  left  crossing  the  descending 
aorta.    The  position  of  each  of  the  arteries  in  the  root  of 


7.  Portal  vein,  commimicatiiig 

with     the    right   hepatic 
branch. 

8.  Bight  amide. 

9.  Lett  auricle. 

10.  Left  ventricle. 

11.  The  arch  of  the  aorta. 

The  arrows,  12  and  13,  represent 
the  return  of  the  blood  from 
the  head   and    upper  ex- 


tremities through  the  ju- 
gular and  subclavian  veins. 

14.  Superior  vena  cava. 

15.  Kight  ventricle. 

16.  Pulmonary  artery. 

17.  Ductus  arteriosus. 
18, 18.  Descending  aorta. 

19.  Hypogastric  arteries. 

20.  Extex^  iliacs. 
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the  lung  has  been  already  seen,  the  right  beii^  below  and 
the  left  above  ita  bronchus. 


1.  AsMndiiig  aorta. 

2.  Transverse   portion  of  the 

S,  Thoracis  or  descending  aorta. 

4.  Artfria  innominsCa. 

5.  Right  common  carotid. 

6.  External  and   internal  ca- 

7.  Rifcht  Bnbclavian  arterj'. 

8.  Axillary  artery. 

9.  Braehial  artery. 

10.  Rieht  pnenmogaetric  nerve. 

1 1.  Left  common  carotid. 

12.  Left  aobcUviaD  artery. 


I.  Pnlmonary  .rtery. 

1.  Left  pnlmonary  artery. 

1.  Ri^ht  pnlmonarj  artery. 

;.  Trachea. 

'.  Right  bronchaa. 

t.  Left  bronchos. 

(,  19.  Pulmona[7  veina. 

I.  fironcbial  srterieB. 

,  21.  Intercosial  arteries;  tbe 
branches  from  the  front  of 
tbe  aorta  above  end  bdow 
the  nnmber  3  are  pericardiao 
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Connectiog  the  polmonarj  artery  with  the  descending 
portion  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta  is  a  fibrous  cord,  which 
is  the  obliterated  ductus  arteriosus. 

The  Pulmonarj  Yetns  (Fig.  177, 19)  are  four  in  number, 
two  to  each  lung.  Their  positions  in  the  roots  of  the 
lungs  have  been  seen  and  they  have  been  traced  to  the 
left  auricle  of  the  heart.  The  right  veins  are  the  longer 
and  pass  beneath  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  the  left  veins 
crossing  the  descending  aorta. 

The  Areb  of  the  Aorta  (Fig.  177).— The  aorta  has  been 
seen  to  arise  from  the  left  ventricle,  and  it  at  first 
takes  a  course  upwards  and  to  the  right  side,  and  then 
backwards  and  to  the  leffc^  thus  forming  an  arch.  For 
convenience  of  description  the  arch  is  divided  into 
three  portions — ^ascending,  horizontal  or  transverse,  and 
descending. 

1.  The  ascending  portion  (i),  beginning  opposite  the 
third  costal  cartilage  of  the  left  side,  reaches  as  high  as 
the  upper  border  of  the  second  costal  cartilage  of  the 
right  side  close  to  the  sternum.  It  is  almost  entirely 
enclosed  within  the  pericardium,  and  is  crossed  at  first  by 
the  pulmonary  artery.  In  front  of  the  pericardium  are 
the  sternum  and  triangularis  stemi  muscle ;  behind  the 
ascending  aorta  is  the  root  of  the  right  lung  ;  to  its  right 
side  is  the  vena  cava  ;  and  to  its  left  side  is  the  bifurcation 
of  the  pulmonary  artery.  Its  branches  are  the  two 
coronary  arteries,  which  have  been  already  traced. 

2.  The  horizontal  or  transverse  portion  has  a  direction 
backwards  and  to  the  left  side,  reaching  from  the  second 
costal  cartilage  of  the  right  side  to  the  left  side  of  the 
fourth  dorsal  vertebra.  In  front  of  this  portion  are  the 
sternum  and  triangularis  stemi  muscle  and,  from  left  to 
right,  the  left  pneumogastric  and  left  phrenic  nerves  and 
the  superficial  cardiac  branch  of  the  sympathetic ;  behind 
are  the  trachea,  the  oesophagus  and  thoracic  duct,  the 
right  pnemno-gastric  and  the  left  recurrent  laryngeal 
nerves.  Above  is  the  left  innominate  vein ;  and  beloto  are 
the  left  bronchus  and  right  pulmonary  vessels,  the  left 
recurrent  laryngeal  nerve,  and   the  obliterated   ductus 
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arteriosus.  The  branches  of  this  portion  are  the  innomi- 
nate, the  left  carotid,  and  left  subclavian  arteries. 

3.  The  descending  portion  extends  to  the  lower  border  of 
the  fifth  dorsal  vertebra  where  the  thoracic  aorta  begins, 
but  the  division  between  the  two  vessels  is  arbitrary. 
It  is  invested  almost  entirely  by  the  left  pleura^  which 
binds  it  to  the  side  of  the  vertebrsa. 

The  Yena  Cava  Superior  (Fig.  170,  lo)  is  formed  by 
the  junction  of  the  right  and  left  brachio-cephalic  or 
innominate  veins  on  the  right  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta. 
The  vena  cava  receives  the  vena  azygos  major  opposite 
the  right  bronchus,  and  then,  crossing  the  root  of  the 
right  lung,  pierces  the  pericardium  to  enter  the  upper 
part  of  the  right  auricle. 

Great  Vessels  of  the  Root  of  the  Neck. 

The  three  great  branches  of  the  second  part  of  the 
arch  of  the  aorta  are  the  Innominate,  the  Left  Carotid, 
and  the  Left  Subclavian  arteries. 

The  Innominate  Artery  (Fig.  177,  4)  passes  upwards 
and  to  the  right  side,  and  at  the  sterno-clavicular 
articulation  divides  into  the  right  common  carotid  and 
right  subclavian  arteries.  It  has  in  front  of  it  the  upper 
piece  of  the  sternum,  with  the  remains  of  the  thymus 
gland  and  the  origins  of  the  stemo-hyoid  and  stemo- 
thyroid  muscles  ;  and  is  crossed  nearly  at  right  angles  by 
the  left  brachio-cephalic  vein,  and  obliquely  by  the  right 
inferior  thyroid  vein.  Behind  it  at  first  is  the  trachea, 
but  afterwards  the  prolongation  of  the  right  pleura  into 
the  neck.  To  the  right  side  are  the  right  pneumo-gastric 
nerve,  right  innominate  vein,  and  right  phrenic  nerve; 
to  the  left  side,  the  origin  of  the  left  common  carotid  and 
afterwards  the  trachea. 

The  innominate  artery  ordinarily  gives  off  no  branch, 
but  occasionally  a  small  branch  (thi/roidea  tma,  middle 
thyroid  artery  of  Harrison)  arises  from  it  or  from  the 
aorta  close  to  it,  and  runs  up  the  front  of  the  trachea  to 
the  thyroid  body. 
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The  liCft  Commaii  CaivtU  Artery  (¥1g>  177, 1'l).— The 
left  common  carotid  tods  apwmrds  and  to  the  left  side  at 
&  level  anterior  to  that  of  the  left  sabclaTian  arteij,  and 
from  the  left  stemo-davicnlar  articulation  its  relations 
correspond  to  those  of  the  right  carotid  arfceiy  (p.  361). 

The  thoracic  portion  has  in  front  of  it  the  upper  piece 
of  the  sternum,  with  the  remains  of  the  thymus  ^and  and 
the  origins  of  the  stemo-hjoid  and  thjroid  muscles ;  and 
is  crossed  hj  the  left  innominate  yein.  It  lies  against 
the  trachea  at  firsts  then  upon  the  oesophagus  and 
thoracic  duct,  and  lastly  on  the  longus  colli  muscle; 
haying  the  innominate  artery,  the  trachea,  and  the  left 
recurrent  laryngeal  nerve  to  its  right  side,  and  the  left 
pzieumo-gastric  nerve  with  its  cardial  branches  and  the 
left  subclavian  artery  to  its  left  side. 

The  SalNdavteB  Arteries  (Fig,  177)  differ  on  the  two 
sides,  the  right  beginning  at  the  stemo-davicular  articu- 
lation, and  the  left  at  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  having  there- 
fore a  coarse  in  the  thorax.  Both  arteries  may  be  divided 
into  three  parts,  of  which  the  second  and  third  correspond 
on  the  two  sides  of  the  body. 

The^^  portion  on  the  left  side  extends  from  the  arch 
of  the  aorta  to  the  inner  border  of  the  scalenus  anticus, 
and  may  be  conveniently  subdivided  into  a  thoracic  and  a 
cervical  part.  The  thoracic  part  is  at  first  nearly  vertical 
in  its  direction  and  lies  to  the  left  side  o(  but  in  a  plane 
posterior  to  that  of,  the  left  carotid  artery.  It  is  crossed 
transversely  by  the  left  innominate  vein  and  obliquely  by 
the  left  pneumo-gastric  and  cardiac  nerves ;  it  lies  upon 
the  oesophagus  and  thoracic  duct,  and  afterwards  on  the 
pleura  for  the  rest  of  its  course,  being  also  closely  invested 
with  pleura  on  the  left  side.  The  cervical  portion  is 
curved  or  nearly  horizontal,  and  has  in  front  of  it  the 
stemo-mastoid,  stemo-byoid,  and  stemo-thyroid  muscles 
and  the  inner  end  of  the  clavicle,  being  crossed  by  the 
internal  jugular  and  vertebral  veins,  and  by  the  phrenic 
nerve  close  to  the  scalenus.  It  lies  against  the  apex  of 
the  pleura,  which  intervenes  between  it  and  the  first 
rib  and  also  closely  invests  the  artery  below. 
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The  first  portion  on  the  right  side  extends  from  the 
bifurcation  of  the  inDominate  artery  at  the  sterno- 
clavicular articulation  to  the  inner  border  of  the 
scalenus  anticus.  Its  course  is  nearly  horizontal,  and  it 
has  in  front  of  it  the  inner  end  of  the  clavicle  with  the 
stemo-mastoid,  stemo-hyoid,  and  stemo-thyroid  muscles, 
being  crossed  by  the  pneumo-gastric,  cardiac,  and  phrenic 
nerves,  and  the  internal  jugular  and  vertebral  veins.  It 
lies  against  the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve  and  the  apex  of 
the  pleura,  which  intervenes  between  it  and  the  first  rib 
and  also  invests  its  lower  border.  The  innominate  vein  is 
in  front  of,  but  quite  below  the  level  of,  this  part  of  the 
artery. 

The  Branches  of  the  first  portion  of  the  subclavian 
artery  are  (1)  Vertebral,  (2)  Internal  Mammary,  and  (3) 
Thyroid  Axis,  and  their  distribution  is  the  same  on  both 
sides  of  the  body. 

1.  The  Yertebral  Artery  is  seen  now  in  only  a  small 
part  of  its  course.  It  ascends  between  the  scalenus 
anticus  and  longus  colli  muscles  (being  crossed  by  the 
inferior  thyroid  artery  and,  on  the  left  side,  by  the 
thoracic  duct) ;  and  enters  the  foramen  in  the  transverse 
process  of  the  6th  cervical  vertebra  (usually),  being 
accompanied  by  a  branch  from  the  inferior  cervical 
ganglion  of  the  sympathetic.  The  artery  passes  through 
the  transverse  processes  of  all  the  upper  cervical 
vertebras,  giving  off  muscular  and  spinal  branches  in  its 
course,  and  is  seen  in  the  suboccipital  region  to  wind 
inwards  upon  the  atlas  and  enter  the  foramen  magnum 
to  supply  the  brain. 

The  Vertebral  vein  has  no  course  in  the  skuU,  but 
commences  in  small  branches  about  the  atlas.  It  takes 
the  same  course  as  the  artery,  receiving  corresponding 
branches  and  also  the  ascending  cervical  and  deep  cervical 
veins,  and  after  crossing  the  subclavian  artery  opens  into 
the  commencement  of  the  innominate  vein. 

2.  The  Internal  Hammary  Artery  (Fig.  169,  2)  arises 
from  the  lower  surface  of  the  subclavian  artery,  and  at 
once  descends  into  the  thorax,  being  crossed  superficially 
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£Liid  obliquely  by  the  phrenic  nerve.  The  left  artery  has 
been  seen  to  pass  through  the  anterior  mediastinum,  but 
the  right  is  excluded  by  the  pleura,  which  binds  it  to  the 
costal  cartilages.  Both  arteries  enter  the  fibres  of  the 
triangularis  sterni  muscle  and  divide  opposite  the  seventh 
costal  cartilage  into  two  terminal  branches — superior 
epigastric  and  musculo-phrenic. 

a.  The  superior  epigastric  branch  enters  the  fibres  of 
the  rectus  abdominis  muscle  and  anastomoses  with  the 
epigastric  branch  of  the  external  iliac,  thus  establishing 
a  communication  which  becomes  of  great  importance  in 
any  case  of  obstruction  of  the  aorta  or  iliac  arteries. 

6.  The  muscuUhphrenic  branch  supplies  the  diaphragm 
and  runs  outwards  to  anastomose  with  the  intercostal 
and  lumbar  arteries,  as  well  as  with  the  phrenic  branches 
of  the  abdominal  aorta. 

The  other  branches  of  the  internal  mammary  are  (c) 
comes  nervi  phrenici,  a  small  branch  accompanying  the 
phrenic  nerve  and  seldom  seen ;  (d)  mediastinal  and  (e) 
pericardiac-  branches  to  those  parts,  from  which  small 
branches  pass  to  form  the  ^sub-pleural  mediastinal  plexus  *' 
(Turner);  (/)  anterior  intercostals  to  the  intercostal 
spaces,  anastomosing  with  other  intercostal  branches; 
and  (ff)  perforating  branches  to  the  pectoral  muscles  and 
to  the  mamma. 

The  vence  comites  of  the  internal  mammary  artery  unite 
to  open  into  the  corresponding  innominate  or  brachio- 
cephalic vein. 

3.  The  Thyroid  Axis  (Fig.  178,  25)  is  a  short  thick  trunk 
arising  close  to  the  scalenus  and  from  the  upper  surface 
of  the  subclavian,  which  divides  immediately  into  three 
branches,  (a)  inferior  thyroid,  (6)  tranaversalis  colli,  and 
(c)  transversalis  humeri. 

a.  The  Inferior  thyroid  artery  runs  upward  and  inward, 
across  the  vertebral  artery  and  behind  the  carotid  sheath 
and  sympathetic  trunk,  to  the  thyroid  body,  where  it 
anastomoses  with  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side  and  with 
both  the  superior  thyroid  arteries.  Besides  oesophageal 
and  tracheal  branches,  it  usually  gives  off  a  branch  close 

F  F 
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to  its  origin,  tHe  ascending  cervical,  which  ascends  upon 
the  vertebres  between  the  scalenus  anticus  and  rectos 
capitis  anticus  major,  supplying  the  prevertebral  mua^ 
cles  and  anastomosing  with  branches  of  the  yertebral 
artery. 

The  inferior  thyroid  veins  pass  down  the  front  of  the 
trachea,  and  frequently  have  a  transverse  communicating 
branch.  They  open  into  the  innominate  veins,  the  right 
crossing  obliquely  over  the  innominate  artery. 

b.  The  transverscUis  colli  artery  runs  transversely  out- 
ward in  front  of  the  scalenus  anticus  and  phrenic  nerve, 
and  has  been  seen  in  the  posterior  triangle  of  the  neck  to 
divide  into  superficial  cervical  and  posterior  scapular 
branches. 

This  artery  is  frequently  of  small  size  or  altogether 
wanting,  the  posterior  scapular  arising  from  the  third  part 
of  the  subclavian. 

c.  The  transversalis  humeri  artery  runs  outward  in  front 
of  the  scalenus  anticus  and  phrenic  nerve  immediately 
behind  the  clavicle,  and  has  been  seen  in  the  posterior 
triangle  of  the  neck  to  become  the  suprascapular  artery. 
It  is  often  known  as  the  suprascapular  artery  in  its  whole 
course. 

The  Second  Part  of  the  Sabclavlaii  Artery  (Fig.  176, 
27)  is  placed  behind  the  scalenus  anticus,  and  has  the  same 
relations  on  both  sides  of  the  body.  It  has  in  front  of  it 
the  platysma  and  cervical  fascia,  with  the  clavicular  origin 
of  the  sterno-mastoid  and  the  scalenus  anticus,  and  rests 
against  the  scalenus  medius  and  the  first  dorsal  nerve. 
Above  it  are  the  lower  cervical  nerves,  and  belov>  is  the 
pleura  with  a  small  portion  of  the  inner  border  of  the 
first  rib.*  The  subclavian  vein  is  quite  below  the  level  of 
the  artery  at  this  point,  and  separated  by  the  scalenus 
anticus.  The  only  branch  of  the  second  part  of  the  sub- 
clavian artery  is  the  superior  intercostal  artery,  which  is 

*  The  phrenic  nerve  is  commonly  given  as  one  of  the  anterior 
relations  of  this  part  of  the  artery,  but  it  reaches  the  inner  border 
of  the  scalenus  above  the  vessel  and  is  in  relation  with  the  first  part 
of  the  subclavian. 


'to  be  traced  into  the  thonx  by  lemaring  the  pleuxm  Cnoot 
'fclie  upper  intercostal  spaces. 

The  superior  intercostal  artery  deeeends  into  the  thonx 
in  front  of  the  necks  of  the  libs,  giviiig  bnncfaes  to  the 
first  and  second  interoostal  ^noes  and  anasfawiMwiiig 
i^th  the  upper  interoostal  arteiy  from  the  aorta.  Hie 
l>Tanche8  to  the  intercostal  ^laoes  divide  into  antmor  and 
posterior  branches,  and  aie  distributed  like  the  aortic 
intercostals  (q.  v.).  The  deep  cervical  hramek  arises  horn. 
"the  superior  intercostal  dose  to  its  onffo^  and  paaapw 
l^ackwards  between  the  first  rib  and  the  tnmsrene  pio- 
cess  of  the  seventh  cervical  vertebim  to  be  distributed  to 
the  muscles  of  the  back. 

The  superior  intercostal  vein  opens  into  the  innoininate 
vein. 

The  Third  Fart  «f  tte  WMhilailaB  Awttrr  bas  been 
dissected  in  the  posterior  triangle  of  the  neck  (p.  340). 

The  Snbclavtaa  Yelii  (Fig.  180)  is  the  continualioQ  of 
the  axillary  vein,  and  has  been  seen  to  lie  below  the  level 
of  its  artery  in  the  third  part  of  its  oonise  (p.  340).  It 
then  passes  in  firont  of  the  scalenus  anticos,  vdiich  musde 
separates  it  from  the  second  portion  of  the  sobdavian 
artery ;  and  lastly  lies  in  front  of  and  a  little  below  the 
first  part  of  the  artery,  with  the  phrenic  nerve  intervening 
on  both  sides  of  the  body,  and  on  the  right  aide  the 
pneumo-gastric  nerve  also.  Each  subclavian  vein  joins 
the  internal  jugular  vein  of  the  same  side  to  form  the 
innominate  vein,  and  at  the  point  of  junction  of  these  two 
veins  the  thoracic  duct  opens  on  the  left  side,  and  the 
right  lymphatic  duct  on  the  right  side  of  the  body. 

Branches. — The  external  and  anterior  jugular  veins  open 
into  the  subclavian  vein  outside  the  scalenus  anticus. 

The  RliTitt  Innominate  Teln  (Fig.  180)  commences  at 
the  inner  end  of  the  clavicle  by  the  junction  of  the  sab- 
davian  and  internal  jugular  veins^  and  then  descends  on 
the  outer  side  of  the  innominate  artery  to  join  the  oppo- 
site vein  in  the  vena  cava.  It  is  closely  invested  by  the 
right  pleura,  and  has  the  phrenic  nerve  on  its  outer  side. 
The  liCfi;  Innominate  Yeln  (Fig.  180)  commencing  at  a 
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corresponding  point  to  and  in  the  same  way  as  the  right 
vein,  runs  obliquely  downwards  and  to  the  right  side, 
lying  above  the  level  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta  and  crossing 
its  large  branches.  It  unites  with  the  right  innominate 
vein  on  the  right  of  the  sternum,  between  the  cartilages 
of  the  first  and  second  ribs,  to  form  the  vena  cava  superior 
(p.  430). 

Branches. — ^Each  innominate  vein  receives  the  vertebral 
vein  close  to  its  origin,  and  afterwards  the  internal 
mammary,  the  inferior  thyroid,  and  the  superior  inter- 
costal branches.  The  left  vein  receives  in  addition  small 
thymic  and  pericardiac  branches. 

[The  ascending  portion  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta  and  the 
vensB  cav89  are  to  be  divided,  and  the  remains  of  the  heart 
removed  with  the  pulmonary  vessels,  which  are  to  be  cut 
close  to  the  lungs.  The  arch  of  the  aorta  is  to  be  held  to 
one  side  by  hooks,  and  the  bifurcation  of  the  trachea  with 
the  deep  cardiac  plexus  dissected  out.] 

The  Deep  Cardiac  Flexas  (Fig.  178)  is  situated  on 
each  side  of  the  trachea  close  to  its  bifurcation.  The 
rignt  half  of  the  plexus  receives  all  the  cardiac  nerves  of 
that  side,  viz.,  three  cardiac  nerves  from  the  three  cervical 


1.  Posterior  auricular  artery. 

2.  Temporal  artery. 

3.  Occipital  artery. 

4.  GIosso-pharyn£:eal  nerve. 

5.  5.  Spinal-accessory  nerve. 

6.  6.  Pneumo-gastric  nerve. 

7.  Stemo-mastoid  (cut). 

8.  Facial  artexr. 

9.  Hypoglossal  nerve  with  com- 

munication from  2nd  cervi- 
cal nerve. 

10.  Lower  end  of  ditto. 

11.  Superior  cervical   ganglion 

of  sympathetic. 

12.  Disrastricus. 

13.  Third  cervical  nerve. 

14.  Superior  laryngeal  nerve. 

15.  Internal  carotid. 

16.  Thyro-hvoidcos, 

17.  External  carotid. 

18.  Common  carotid* 

19.  Fourth  cervical  nerve. 


20.  Inferior       constrictor       of 

pharynx. 

21.  Phrenic  nerve  on  scalenus 

anticns. 

22.  Crico-thyroideiis. 

23.  Middle  cervical  ganglion, 
24^  Trachea. 

25.  Thyroid  axis. 

26.  Recurrent  laryngeal  nerve. 

27.  Subclavian  artery, 

28.  Innominate  artery. 

29.  (Esophagus. 

30.  Vena  cava  superior  (cut). 

31.  Gangliated  cord  Gi  sympa- 

thetic. 

32.  Posterior  pulmonary  plexus, 

33.  Phrenic  nerve  (cut). 
35.  (Esophageal  plexuM, 
37.  Vena  azygoa  major* 
39.  Thoracic  duct. 

41.  Thoracic  aorta. 

43,  Grreat  splanchnic  nerve. 
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ganglia  of  the  sympathetic,  the  three  cardiac  branches  of 
the  pneumo-gaatric,  and  the  cardiac  branch  of  its  recur- 
rent laryngeal  nerve.  The  branches  of  this  half  of  the 
plexas  are  distributed  to  the  right  side  of  the  heart  and 
the  right  lung,  and  many  of  them  have  been  necessarily 
destroyed.  The  left  half  (Fig.  179)  of  the  plexus  receives 
the  same  nerves  as  the  right,  with  the  exception  of  the 
superior  cardiac  nerve  of  the  sympathetic  and  the 
inferior  cardiac  branch  of  the  pneumo-gastric,  which  have 
been  already  traced  to  the  superficial  cardiac  plexus.  The 
branches  of  this  half  of  the  plexus  are  distributed  to  the 
left  side  of  the  heart  and  the  left  lung,  and  also  commu- 
nicate with  the  superficial  cardiac  plexus. 

The  Trachea  (Fig.  178,  24)  is  now  sufficiently  exposed 
for  the  examination  of  its  relations,  but  its  structure  will 
be  given  with  that  of  the  lungs.  The  trachea  extends 
from  the  lower  border  of  the  larynx,  about  the  level  of  the 
fifth  cervical  vertebra,  to  the  level  of  the  fifth  dorsal 
vertebra  where  it  bifurcates  into  the  bronchi .  The  trachea 
occupies  the  middle  line,  lying  in  front  of  the  oesophagus 
and  vertebral  column,  and  has  the  following  structures  in 
front  of  it  in  the  neck:  the  stemo-hyoid  and  thyroid 
muscles  with  the  deep  cervical  fascia  ;  the  isthmus  of  the 
thyroid  body  with  the  inferior  thyroid  veins ;  and  the 
arteria  thyroidea  ima  from  the  innominate,  if  it  exists. 
In  the  thorax  it  lies  in  the  posterior  mediastinum,  and 
has  in  front  the  sternum  with  the  remains  of  the  thymus 
gland  ;  the  arch  of  the  aorta  and  the  nerves  crossing  it ; 
the  innominate  and  left  carotid  arteries  (for  a  very  short 
distance) ;  and  the  left  innominate  vein. 

The  RliTlit  Bronehns  (Fig.  177,  17)  is  larger  than  the 
left,  and  has  been  seen  to  be  posterior  and  superior  to 
the  pulmonary  vessels  in  the  root  of  the  lung.  It  is 
about  one  inch  long,  and  takes  a  more  horizontal  course 
than  the  left.  The  vena  azygos  major  hooks  round  the 
right  bronchus  to  open  into  the  vena  cava. 

The  liCft  Bronehns  (Fig.  177,  18)  is  nearly  twice  as 
long  as  the  right  and  takes  an  oblique  course  beneath  the 
arch    of   the    aorta,  crossing    the  cesophagus    and   the 
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descendiDg  aorta,  and   lying   posterior  to,  but   visible 
"between,  the  pulmonary  artery  and  veins  (p.  412), 

The  Thyroid  Body  (Fig.  179,  19)  has  been  seen  inci- 
dentally in  the  dissection  of  the  neck,  but  is  now  fully 
exposed  for  examination.  It  consists  of  two  symmetrical 
conical  lobes,  placed  on  each  side  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
Israchea,  and  united  opposite  the  second  and  third  rings 
of  the  trachea  by  the  isthmtM,  The  lobes  are  subject  to 
great  variations  in  size,  and  when  much  hypertrophied 
constitute  Bronchocele  or  Goitre. 

The  thyroid  body  is  covered  by  the  stemo-hyoid  and 
thyroid  muscles,  and  occasionally  a  few  muscular  fibres 
pass  from  the  hyoid  bone  to  the  isthmus,  constituting  the 
levator  glandvloe  thyroidece  of  Soemmering.  It  is  abim- 
dantly  supplied  with  blood  by  the  superior  thyroid  and 
inferior  thyroid  arteries  of  each  side,  and  occasionally  by 
an  additional  branch  from  the  innominate. 

The  arteries  freely  anastomose  in  the  substance  of  the 
body,  and  return  their  blood  by  three  veins  on  each  side, 
viz.,  the  superior  and  middle  thyroid  which  join  the 
internal  jugular  vein,  and  the  inferior  thyroid  which  has 
been  traced  down  the  front  of  the  trachea  to  the 
innominate  vein. 

The  thyroid  body  is  composed  of  numerous  closed 
vesicles  containing  a  yellow  fluid,  but  its  function  is  not 
understood. 

[The  right  lung  is  to  be  drawn  forward  and  the  pleura 
divided  where  it  is  reflected  from  the  lung  to  the  wall  of 
the  thorax,  and  the  parts  in  the  posterior  mediastinum 
are  to  be  cleaned. 

The  muscular  oesophagus  will  be  at  once  seen,  and  the 
right  pneumo-gastric  nerve  is  to  be  traced  to  it  and  to  the 
back  of  the  right  bronchus.  On  displacing  the  oesophagus 
the  side  of  the  thoracic  aorta  will  come  into  view,  but  it 
will  be  better  seen  in  the  dissection  of  the  left  side. 

The  vena  azygos  major  will  be  seen  to  the  right  of  the 
aorta,  and  between  the  two  will  be  found  the  slender  and 
collapsed  thoracic-duct.  The  intercostal  vessels  will  be 
seen  crossing  the  back  of  the  space,  and  near  the  diaphragm 
will  be  found  the  splanchnic  nerves  from  the  sympathetic 
cord,  which  is  itself  outside  the  mediastinum.] 
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The  Fostertor  Meillastiiiiim  (Fig.  169)  is  the  inter- 
pleural space  behind  the  pericardium^  bounded  by  the 
vertebrsB  behind,  the  pericardium  in  front,  and  the  reflec- 
tion of  the  pleura  on  each  side.  It  contains  the  trachea, 
oesophagus,  and  the  two  pneumo-gastric  nerves;  the 
thoracic  aorta,  vena  azjgos  major  and  thoracic  duct ; 
and,  at  the  lower  part,  the  great  splanchnic  nerves. 

The  CBsoptaaffus  (Fig.  178,  29)  is  a  muscular  tube  con- 
tinuous with  the  pharynx.  It  begins  opposite  the  6th 
cerrical  vertebra,  and  can  now  be  seen  to  lie  to  the  left 
side  of  the  median  line  in  the  anterior  triangle.  It  then 
passes  through  the  superior  aperture  of  the  thorax,  being 
in  relation  with  the  left  common  carotid  artery,  and 
reaches  the  front  of  the  spine,  passing  behind  the  arch 
of  the  aorta  and  being  crossed  by  the  left  bronchus. 
It  is  now  seen  to  pass  in  front  of  the  thoracic  aorta, 
which  it  crosses  very  obliquely  to  reach  the  left  side  and 
pass  through  the  oesophageal  opening  in  the  diaphragm. 


1.  Gasserian    ganglion  of  5th 

nerve.  18. 

2.  Internal  carotid  artery.  19. 

3.  Pharyngeal  branch  of  pneu-  20. 

mo-gastric.  21, 

4.  Glosso-pharyngeal  nerve, 

5.  Lingual  nerve  (5th).  22. 

6.  Spinal-accessory  nerve, 

7.  Middle       constrictor       of  23. 

pharynx.  24. 

8.  Internal  jugular  vein  (cut). 

9.  Superior  laryngeal  nerve.  25. 

10.  Ganglion  of  trunk  of  pneu- 

mo-gastric  nerve.  26. 

11.  Hypoglossal  nerve  onhyo-  27. 

glossus.  28. 

12.  Ditto   communicating  with  29. 

eighth   and  first   cervical  30. 
nerve. 

13.  External  laryngeal  nerve.  31. 

14.  Second  cervical  nerve  loop- 

ing with  first.  32. 

15.  Pharyngeal  plexus  on  in-  33. 

ferior  constrictor.  84. 

16.  Superior  cervical  ganglion  85. 

of  sympathetic,  86. 

17.  Superior   cardiac   nerve  of 


pneumo-gastric. 

Third  cervical  nerve. 

Thyroid  body. 

Fourth  cervical  nerve. 

21.  Left  recurrent  laryngeal 
nerve. 

Spinal-accessory  communi- 
cating with  cervical  nerves. 

Trachea. 

Middle  cervical  ganglion  of 
sj^pathetic. 

Middle  cardiac  nerve  of 
pneumo-gastric. 

Phrenic  nerve  (cut). 

Left  carotid  artery. 

Brachial  plexus. 

Phrenic  nerve  (cut). 

Inferior  cervical  ganglion  of 
sympathetic. 

Pulmonary  plexus  of  pneu- 
mo-gastric. 

Thoracic  aorta. 

CEsophageal  plexus. 

Vena  azygos  superior. 

"Vena  azygos  minor. 

Gangliated  cord  ol  sympa- 
thetic 
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The  CESophaguB  consists  of  two  layers  of  muscular  fibres, 
the  outer  longitudinal  and  the  inner  circular,  which  are 
of  the  striped  variety  in  the  upper  part  but  of  the 
unstriped  variety  in  the  lower  part  of  the  tube.  Within 
the  muscular  coats  are  a 


Fig.  180. 


delicate  fiirvtiM  coat  and  a 
simple  mucous  membraw 
with  teseelated  epithe- 
lium. The  long  meshes  of 
nerve  upon  the  leaophagns 
are  derived  from  the  two 
pneumo-gaatrice,  and  form 
the  plexui  gvla. 

llie  Tbarvde  9ma 
(Fig.  1 80)  is  a  deUcate  tnbe 
about  eighteen  inches 
long,  embedded  in  loose 
tissue  between  the  aorta 
and  the  vena  azygos  mi- 
jor.  By  cutting  away  the 
remains  of  the  diaphragm 
carefiiliy  it  may  be  traced 
from  the  rec^aetdva 
diyli  (ii)  opposite  Uie 
second  lumbar  vertebn, 
and  will  be  found  to  past 
through  the  aortic  opening 
to  the  right  Bide  of  the 
aorta.  It  continues  to 
the  right  of  the  aorta 
as  high  as  the  fourth 
dorsal  vertebra,  and  then 
crosses  obliquely  to  the 
left  of  the  spine  behind 
the  arch  of  the  aorta. 
and  runs  along  the  left 
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Bide    of  the  oesophagus  through  the   superior  aperture 

of  tlie  thorax.    In  the  ueck  the  duct  reaches  as  high  as 

tlie  sixth  cervical  vertebra,  and  then,  crossing  the  left 

vertebral  artery  and  thyroid   axis,    curves  downwards 

in  front  of  the  scalenus  anticus  and  phrenic   nerve  to 

enter  the  lefb  subclavian  vein  at  its  junction  with  the 

left  internal  jugular.    The  duct  occasionally  passes  higher 

in  the  neck  and  opens  into  the  jugular  at  the  point  where 

some  irregular  vein  joins  it.    The  duct  is  dilated  near  its 

termination,  and  is  often  double  both  there  and  in  the 

tlaorax.    It  has  valves  at  various  points,  and  by  opening 

the  subclavian  vein  a  pair  may  be  found  at  its  entrance 

into  the  vein,  which  prevent  the  reflux  of  blood  into  the 

duct. 

Some  intercostal  lymphatic  glands  may  be  found  be* 
tween  the  ribs  close  to  the  vertebrae,  which  open  into  the 
duct.  (Esophageal  and  bronchial  glands  may  also  be  seen 
in  connection  with  the  tubes  of  the  same  name. 

The  Tena  Azygos  Hi^or  (Fig.  178,  37)  commences  in 
one  of  the  lumbar  veins  and  is  to  be  traced  through  the 
aortic  orifice  of  the  diaphragm.  It  lies  to  the  right  of 
the  thoracic  duct  upon  the  vertebrae,  crossing  the  right 
intercostal  arteries  and  receiving  all  the  right  intercostal 
veins  except  the  first  and  second.  About  the  level  of  the 
sixth  dorsal  vertebra  it  receives  the  vena  azygos  minor 
passing  from  the  left  side  behind  the  aorta,  and  lastly 


.<• 


alf^ 


liftf'' 


1.  Arch  of  the  aorta. 

2.  Thoracic  aorta. 

3.  Abdominal  aorta. 

4.  Arteria  innominata,  dividing 

into  right  carotid  and  right 
Bubclavian. 

5.  Left  carotid. 

6.  Left  subclavian. 

7.  Superior  vena  cava. 

8.  The  two  venas  innominatae. 

9.  Junction    of    the    internal 

jugular     and    subclavian 
vein  at  each  side. 

10.  Yena  azygos  major. 

11.  Vena  azygos  minor. 

12.  Receptacnlum  cbyli ;  several 


lymphatic  trunks  are  seen 
opening  into  it. 

13.  Thoracic  duct,  the  course  of 

the  duct  behind  the  arch 
of  the  aorta  and  left  sub- 
clavian artery  is  shown  by 
a  dotted  line. 

14.  The  duct  making  its  turn  at 

the  root  of  the  neck  and 
terminating  in  the  poste- 
rior aspect  of  the  junction 
of  the  internal  jugular  and 
subclavian  vein. 

15.  Termination  of  the  trunk  of 

the  ductus  lymphatictts 
dexter, 
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arches  forward  over  the  right  broDchns  to  open  into  the 
superior  vena  cava  outside  the  pericardium. 

The  Rlvlit  Pneumo-sastric  IVerre  (Fig.  178,  6)  has 

been  seen  to  enter  the  thorax  between  the  subclavian 
artery  and  right  innominate  vein  (p.  368).  It  is  now  seen 
to  run  backward  to  the  right  side  of  the  trachea,  along 
which  it  passes  to  the  bifurcation  to  form  the  posterior 
pulmonary  plexus  at  the  back  of  the  right  bronchus.  The 
nerve  then  supplies  the  cBSophagus,  forming  with  the 
nerve  of  the  opposite  side  a  plexus  of  long  meshes  whidi 
has  been  called  the  plexus  gvlas.  Lastly  the  right  nerve 
reaches  the  back  of  the  stomach. 

Cardiac  branches  from  the  trunk  of  the  pnenmo-gastric 
nerve  and  from  its  recurrent  laryngeal  branch  arise  in  the 
thorax,  and  the  cervical  cardiac  branches  may  also  be  traced 
out,  and  will  be  afterwards  seen  to  join  the  deep  cardiac 
plexus. 

[The  left  lung  is  now  to  be  drawn  forward  and  the  pleura 
removed  in  the  same  manner  as  on  the  right  side.  The 
oesophagus  with  branches  from  the  left  pneumo-gastric 
will  be  seen  near  the  diaphragm,  and  upon  displacing  it 
the  thoracic  aorta  will  be  brought  into  view  with  the  left 
splanchnic  nerves  and  vena  azygos  minor.] 

The  Left  Pneomo-sastrlc  Nerve  (Pig.  179,  31)  enters 
the  thorax  between  the  left  carotid  and  subclavian  ar- 
teries, and  passes  behind  the  left  innominate  vein.  It 
then  crosses  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  around  which  it  gives 
its  recv/rrent  branch  (21),  and  can  now  be  traced  to  the 
back  of  the  left  bronchus,  where  it  breaks  up  into 
numerous  branches  to  the  left  lung  and,  after  giving 
branches  to  the  oesophagus  which  imite  with  those  of  the 
opposite  side  in  the  plexus  gulai^  terminates  on  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  stomach.  From  the  left  recurrent  branch 
cardiac  nerves  pass  to  the  deep  cardiac  plexus. 

The  Thoracic  Aorta  (Fig.  179,  32)  is  the  continuation  of 
the  arch  of  the  aorta  and  extends  from  the  lower  border 
of  the  fifth  dorsal  vertebra  to  the  twelfth  dorsal  vertebra, 
opposite  which  it  passes  through  the  aortic  opening  in  the 
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Lmskfphragm  to  become  the  abdominal  aorta.  In  its  course 
"t^  Has  at  first  to  the  left  but  afterwards  in  front  of  the 
<lies  of  the  vertebrro,  crossing  the  vena  azygos  minor. 
is  crossed  by  the  root  of  the  left  lung  and,  very  ob- 
Li<quely,  by  the  oesophagus,  which  overlies  it  near  the 
i5Li.apfa.ragnL  The  artery  has  the  thoracic  duct  and  the 
azygos  major  to  its  right  side,  and  is  closely  invested 
the  pleura  on  the  left  side. 
branches, — From  the  front  of  the  aorta  pericardiac, 
bronchial,  ceaophageal,  and  mediastinal  branches  are  given 
<3flf  which  can  now  be  seen.  From  the  back  part  of  the 
aorta  the  right  and  left  intercostal  arteries  arise,  which 
-^ivill  be  afterwards  traced. 

a.  The  pericardiac  branches  are  irregular. 
h.  The  bronchial  arteries,  one  or  two  to  each  lung,  run 
on  the  posterior  surface  of  each  bronchus  and  supply 
blood  to  the  tissues  of  the  lungs.  A  bronchial  vein 
accompanies  each  artery ;  the  right  opening  into  the  vena 
azygos  major,  and  the  left  into  the  left  superior  intercostal 
vein. 

c.  The  asophageal  arteries  are  four  or  five  small  branches 
to  the  gullet. 

d.  The  mediastinal  are  small  twigs  to  the  cellular  tissue 
and  glands  of  the  posterior  mediastinum.  They  anasto- 
mose with  the  pericardiac  and  assophageal  arteries,  and 
form  part  of  the  sub-pleural  mediastinal  plexus  of  Turner. 

[The  ascending  portion  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta  and  the 
venae  cavse  are  to  be  divided,  and  the  trachea  cut  just 
above  the  bifurcation.  The  lungs  are  then  to  be  removed 
from  the  chest  and  kept  for  subsequent  examination. 
The  intercostal  vessels,  the  azygos  veins,  and  the  gangliated 
cord  of  the  sympathetic  with  its  branches  are  now  to  be 
dissected  out  by  removing  the  pleurse,  and  opportunity 
may  be  taken  to  follow  out  the  thoracic  duct  if  this  was 
not  done  satisfactorily  before.] 

The  Aortic  Intercostal  Arteries  (Fig.  179)  are  nine  or 
ten  in  number  on  each  side,  and  arise  from  the  back  part 
of  the  aorta.  They  supply  the  lower  intercostal  spaces, 
anastomosing  with  the  superior  intercostal  artery  above, 
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and  the  arteries  of  the  right  side  are  necessarilj  loDg^ 
than  those  of  the  left,  owing  to  the  position  of  the  aorta 
to  the  left  side  of  the  median  line.  The  upper  arteiies 
necessarily  ascend  to  reach  their  proper  intercostal  spaces, 
but  the  lower  ones  run  transversely,  passing  beneatii  the 
oesophagus,  thoracic  duct,  vena  azjgos  major,  and  gangliated 
cord  of  the  sympathetic  on  the  right  side  ;  and  beneath 
the  vena  azygos  minor  and  the  gangliated  cord  of  the 
sympathetic  on  the  left  side. 

Each  artery  gives  off  a  posterior  branch  close  to  the 
vertebras,  which  passes  backwards  between  the  transverse 
processes  to  the  muscles  of  the  back,  giving  off  a  small 
spinal  branch  through  the  intervertebral  foramen  to  the 
spinal  cord  and  body  of  each  vertebra  (Fig.  169). 

The  intercostal  arteries  lie  against  the  external  inter- 
costal muscles  at  first  and  are  only  covered  by  pleura.   A 
vein  and  nerve  are  in  relation  with  each  artery,  the  vein 
being  highest  and  the  nerve  lowest  in  most  of  the  spaces, 
but  the  artery  being  below  the  nerve  at  first  in  the  three 
or  four  upper  spaces.    The  arteries  then  disappear  be- 
ne9,th  the  internal  intercostals,  by  the  removal  of  one  or 
two  of  which  the  vessels  and  nerves  can  be  traced  ont. 
The  artery  soon  reaches  the  lower  border  of  the  adjacent 
rib,  along  the  groove  in  which  it  runs,  being  thus  pro- 
tected  from   injury  in  the    operation   of   paracentesis 
thoracis.    Lateral  and  anterior  cutaneous  branches  are 
given  off  by  both  arteries  and  nerves,  which  have  been 
already  seen. 

The  Intercostal  Veins  (Fig.  181)  open  into  the  azygos 
vein  on  each  side.  The  vena  azygos  major  of  the  right 
side  has  been  already  seen. 

The  Tena  Azygos  Minor  (Fig.  181,  i8)  commencing  in 
the  left  lumbar  veins,  pierces  the  left  cms  of  the  dia- 
phragm and  receives  the  lower  intercostal  veins  of  the 
left  side  ;  it  has  been  seen  to  pass  behind  the  aorta  and 
open  into  the  vena  azygos  major.  The  upper  intercostal 
veins  of  the  left  side  either  open  into  the  superior  inter-^ 
costal  vein  or  form  a  separate  vein  (vena  azygos  minor 
superior)  which,  communicating  with  the  superior  inter- 
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stal  vein  above,  either  terminates  below  in  the  vena 
•  J'gos  minor,  or  crosses  the  spine  separately  to  open  into 

vena  azygos  major. 

The  Intercostal  Nerves  (Fig.  179)  are  twelve  in  num- 

and,  with  the  exception  of  the  first,  accompany  the 

itercostal  arteries  and  are  distributed  to  the  front  and 

^Sdes  of  the  chest.    The  first  nerve  gives  only  a  small 

lt>ranch  to  the  first  intercostal  space,  and  then  passes 

-fclirough  the  superior  aperture  of  the  thorax  to  join  the 

TDxachial  plexus. 

The  GaiiffUateil  Cord  of  the  Sympatlietic  (Fig.  178, 
31)  is  placed  over  the  heads  of  the  ribs  on  each  side  of 
"the  thorax  just  outside  the  posterior  mediastinum  and 
l>eneath  the  pleura,  being  continuous  with  the  cervical 
portion  of  the  sympathetic,  the  inferior  cervical  ganglion 
of  which  should  now  be  dissected  on  the  neck  of  the  first 
rib.  The  thoracic  ganglia  are  generally  said  to  correspond 
to  the  ribs  in  number,  but  there  is  seldom  a  distinct 
ganglion  for  the  first  rib,  it  being  united  with  the  inferior 
cervical  ganglion ;  and  occasionally  two  of  the  lower 
ganglia  are  united. 

The  inferior  cervical  ganglion  \a&  branches  of  com- 
munication with  the  two  cervical  nerves,  and  gives 
branches  upon  the  vertebral  artery  and  an  inferior  car- 
diac nerve  to  the  deep  cardiac  plexus  (Fig.  179). 

The  thoracic  ganglia  may  be  divided  into  two  sets, 
upper  and  lower.  From  the  upper  six  ganglia  communi- 
cating branches  are  given  to  the  six  upper  intercostal 
nerves,  and  to  the  pulmonary  and  aortic  plexuses.  From 
the  six  lower  ganglia  branches  of  communication  are  given 
to  the  six  lower  intercostal  nerves,  and  the  three 
splanchnic  nerves  arise. 

Splanchnic  Nerves  (Fig.  178, 43). — The  great  splanchnic 
nerve  is  derived  from  four  ganglia  (7th,  8th,  9th,  10th) 
by  separate  fibres.  The  nerve  runs  inwards  and  thus 
enters  the  lower  part  of  the  mediastinum,  and  after 
piercing  the  cms  of  the  diaphragm  joins  the  solar  plexus 
in  the  abdomen. 
The  lesser  splanchnic  nerve  is  derived  from  the  10th  and 
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lltU  ganglia,  and  also 
pierces  the  cms  of  lin 
diaphragm  to  Join  the  aolv 
or  renal  plexus. 

Tha  leati  tplaitehnii 
nerve  is  derived  from  th: 
12th  ganglioD,  and  goesto 
the  renal  plexus.  It  is  sel- 
dom found,  in  which  case 
the  lesser  nerve  is  con- 
nected with  the  gangliou. 

The  Internal  later- 
eostal  SDHcies  (Fig;  179) 
can  be  seen  beneath  tti« 
pleura  without  an;  fur- 
ther ditssection.  Beginniog 
at  the  sternum  the  mus- 
cles reach  as  far  as  tbe 
angles  of  the  ribs,  st 
which  points  the  inter- 
costal vessels  and  neirea 
Ijing  agaiDst  the  extern^ 
iotercostals  are  visible. 
The  fibres  of  the  iaternd 
intercostals  take  a  direc- 
tion contrary  to  that  of 
the  eiteraal  intercostal 
muscles,  i.e.,  they  run 
forwards  and  upwards. 

The  relation  of  the  parts 


1.  Saperior 
■L  Lett  ven 

i.  Right  SI 


14.  Left  spennati 
16,  Eight  renal  Tein. 

16.  Trunk  of  the  bepstic  t 

17.  Venaaiygosmajcii. 

18.  Vena  aiygoB  mioor. 

19.  A  branch  of  con 

witbtbe  left  renal  veiiL 
31}.  Terniiualton  of  Chs  Icswr  in 

ibe  greater  vena  u^pia. 
SI,  Leit      superior      iawraaUl 
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pasaing  tbrough  the  Buperior  aperture  of  the  thorax  can 
"be  now  fully  understood,  and  will  be  found  in  the  follow- 
ing table  andtheaccompanyiogdii^rBm  taken  from  nature 
CFig.  182). 

Fig.  182. 


Medun  Line, 
1.  SUiDO-byoid  moacleB. 
%  KtetDO-tbyroid  miuclea. 
3.  Beniaiiig  ot  ibymoB  gland, 
i.  Trwjbea. 
6.  (Eaophsena. 
6.  Longi  colli  m    -  '  - 


7.  lotenialiiiamniHiywtery, 

8.  InDominate  vein. 

9.  Phrenic  nerro. 

10.  Pntumo-gastric  nerve. 

11.  Recurrent  laryngeal  nerve. 

12.  Cardiac  nerves. 

18,  I«lt  carotid  artery.        | 
U.  Left  anbclavlan  artery.  ( 
16.  Thoracic  duct. 
16.  Apex  of  Inng  and  pleura. 
IT.  Sympathedc 

18.  Superior  mtercoatal  artery. 

19,  Firat  donal  nerve. 


39.  Firat  doraal  ni 
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[The  lungs  which  have  been  removed  and  laid  aside  are 
now  to  be  dissected,  and  the  stractare  of  the  trachea  and 
lungs  is  to  be  examined.] 

The  Trachea  is  about  four  inches  and  a  half  in  length, 
and  is  convex  in  front  but  flattened  posteriorly,  being 
composed  of  a  series  of  cartilages,  the  extremities  of 
which  are  connected  behind  bj  fibrous  and  moscukr 
tissue.  There  are  from  sixteen  to  twenty  cartilages,  each 
measuring  about  two  lines  in  depth  but  decreasing  in 
depth  from  above  downwards.  The  last  cartilage  is  peculiar, 
in  being  cut  obliquely  on  each  side  so  as  to  be  adapted 
to  the  commencement  of  the  bronchi.  The  cartilages  are 
connected  together  by  fibrous  tissue,  and  the  first  is 
similarly  connected  to  the  cricoid  cartilage. 

On  dissecting  away  the  fibrous  tissue  at  the  back  of 
the  trachea  together  with  numerous  mucous  glands, 
involuntary  muscular  fibres  will  be  seen  connecting  the 
extremities  of  the  cartilaginous  rings,  constituting  what 
has  been  termed  the  trackealis  muscU,  Within  this 
again  is  an  elastic  layer  closely  connected  with  the 
mucous  membrane. 

On  looking  into  the  lower  end  of  the  trachea  a  slight 
septum  will  be  seen  between  the  two  bronchi  but  placed 
to  the  left  of  the  median  line,  thus  favouring  the  passage 
of  foreign  bodies  into  the  right  bronchus,  the  orifice  of 
which  is  seen  to  be  larger  than  that  of  the  left. 

I  The  trachea  and  bronchi  are  to  be  laid  open  from 
lind  with  scissors,  and  the  divisions  of  the  bronchi 
should  be  followed  for  a  short  distance  into  the  substance 
of  the  lungs.] 

The  LuniTS. — The  mucous  membrane  of  the  air  tubes 
is  of  a  pinkish  colour  and  has  ciliated  epithelium. 
Numerous  mucous  glands  are  embedded  in  the  submucous 
areolar  tissue. 

On  tracing  the  bronchi  they  will  be  found  to  divide 
(for  the  most  part  dichotomously)  again  and  again,  the 
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cartilaginous  rings  becoming  merely  plates,  and  «t  length 
cliaapp«anng,  and  tlie  air  tubes  thus  becoming  eventuallj 
TXiembranous.  The  minute  bronchial  tubes  terminate  in 
i-TUeredlular  pattage»,ia  which  the  mucous  membrane  is 
covered  with  squamous  epithelium.  Opening  out  of  the 
intarceliular  passages  are  the  air-eM»  or  alveoli,  the 
septa  between  which  are  formed  by  reduplioationa  of  the 
lining  membrane. 


The  air-cells  collected 
around  the  extremity  of 
each  minute  bronchial 
tube  form  a  lobule,  and 
these  aggregated  together 
form  the  substance  of  the 
lunf^  but  the  air-cells  of 
one  lobule  have  so  con- 
nection with  those  of 
another. 

The  pulmonary  artery 
subdivides  like  the  bron- 
chus, giving  a  branch  to 
each  lobule,  which  ends  in  t 


Fig.  183. 


i  of  capillaries  distri- 


buted beneath  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  air-cells  and 
their  septa,  and  also  on  the  walla  of  the  intercellular 
passages;  the  capillaries  of  each  lobule  being  distinct. 

The  pulmonary  veins  convey  the  arterialiised  blood  from 
the  lobules,  and  correspond  to  the  branches  of  the 
arteries.  They  have  no  vedves. 

The  bronchial  arteries  may  be  traced  upon  the  bron- 
chial tubes  for  some  distance.  They  supply  the  substance 
of  the  lung,  and  their  blood  is  returned  partly  by  the 


Fig,  183.— A  diagram  showing  [he  dilatation  of    the  altimafe 
hroncliiftl  tubes  into  irHarcslluUr  paBBagea,  and  the  enlargement  of 
the  lalt«r  near  the  surfaie  of  the  lang  (from  Wilson). 
0,  0.  Bronchia!  tabes.  air-cells  are  seen  opening. 

J,  b.  Inlereellular '  passages,  on      e,  c.  Ait-ceUs  neat  the  surfece  of 
the   walla  of  whieh  Che  the  lung. 
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bronchial  veiiui   and    partly   by   the    pulmonary  Yeim 
(Waters). 

Pbevebtebbal  Region. 

[The  carotid  arteries  with  the  jugular  veins,  and  the 
pneiuno-gastric  and  sympathetic  nerves  are  to  be  divided 
at  the  level  of  the  top  of  the  sternum,  and  the  trachea 
with  the  oesophagus  is  to  be  severed  a  little  lower  down. 
The  neck  is  then  to  be  bent  forcibly  backward  so  as  to 
make  the  cut  surface  of  the  skull  rest  upon  the  table,  and 
the  oesophagus  and  trachea  with  the  vessels  and  nerves 
being  drawn  forcibly  upward,  the  cellular  tissue  between 
the  pharynx  and  tne  front  of  the  vertebral  column  is  to 
be  cautiously  dissected  through  until  the  under  surfiux 
of  the  base  of  the  skull  is  exposed.  The  saw  is  now  to  he 
appHed  close  behind  the  mastoid  process  and  an  oblique  cat 
made,  which  is  to  be  carried  through  the  whole  thickness 
of  the  temporal  bone  into  the  jugular  foramen,  and  pro- 
longed through  the  remaining  portion  of  the  parietal 
bone  to  the  cut  which  was  made  in  removing  the  brain. 
A  similar  cut  having  been  made  on  the  opposite  side,  a 
broad  chisel  is  to  be  applied  to  the  basilar  process  of  the 
occipital  bone  where  it  is  exposed  behind  the  phaxjmx, 
and  it  is  to  be  divided.  The  chisel  being  again  applied  on 
each  side  of  the  middle  Hue  will  unite  this  cut  with  those 
made  by  the  saw,  and  the  preparation  will  then  be  divided 
into  two  parts ;  the  anterior  part  of  the  skull  with  the 
pharynx  and  deep  vessels  and  nerves  is  to  be  wrapped  up 
for  subsequent  examination,  and  the  muscles  attached  to 
the  vertebral  column  with  the  posterior  part  of  the  skull 
are  now  to  be  examined.] 

The  Scaleni  muscles  have  been  seen  already  in  part  but 
can  now  be  fully  dissected. 

The  Scalenns  Anticus  (Fig.  184^  i)  arises  from  the 
tubercle  on  the  inner  border  and  upper  surface  of  the  first 
rib  (scalene  tubercle),  and  ascends  to  be  inserted  into  the 
anterior  tubercles  of  the  transverse  processes  of  the  3rd, 
4th,  5th,  and  6th  cervical  vertebrae.  The  phrenic  nerve 
will  probably  still  be  found  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
muscle,  and  behind  it  the  brachial  nerves  emerge  and  the 
subclavian  artery  passea 
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The  aealenos  Hedliu  (Fig.  184,  7)  lies  behind  tha 
brachial  nerves,  aeriting 

from  the  rough  mark-  '^'«-  ^^• 

iog    upon    the   upper 

surface  of  the  firet  rib 

behind  the  groore  for 

tlie  subclaTian  artery. 

It  aacenda  to  be  intert- 

«<i  into  the  posterior 

tabercles  of  the  trans- 
verse processes  of  the 

lower  ail  cervical  ver- 
tebra. 

The  Sealeniu  Paa- 

tleiu  (Fig.  134),  which 

is  the  smallest  of  the 
three  musdies,  omet 
ttom  a  rough  mark  on 
the  outer  surfece  of  the 
second  rib,  posterior 
to  the  attachment  of 
the  serratus  magnus  ;  ^^ 

and  is  inieried  into  the  posterior  tubercles  of  the  trans- 
verse processes  of  the  lowest  three  cervical  vertebne. 

I^e  Kectaa  CapMn  Anttcus  M^lor  (Fig.  184,  i)  aritei 
from  the  anterior  tubercles  of  the  transverse  processes  of 
the  3rd,  4th,  fith,  and  6th  cervical  vertebra  (thus  corre- 
sponding to  the  insertion  of  the  scalenus  anticua),  and  is 
ituerted  into  the  under  surface  of  the  basilar  process  of  the 
occipital  bone  close  to  the  median  line.    The  insertiona 

Fig.  184.— Pnoiertebral  moBcIes  of  the  neck  (from  Wilson). 

6.  Yertical  portion  of  loDgns 
colli. 

7.  ScBleaas  medial  g  beliinii 
which  is  seen  Che  Bcalenus 
poBticns. 

8.  BectnaUtcrallSileflBide. 

9.  Oat  of  the  inCectraiuvenaleB. 


1.  Rectus  cspitis ,... 

S.  Scalenus  aniicus. 
8.  Lower  oblique   part   oT  th« 
longns   coUi  d  the   right 

4  Recta*  capitis  anticns  minor. 
S.  Upper  oblique  portion  of  tbe 
longns  colli. 
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of  this  and  the  following  moflcles  are  veiy  generally 
damaged  by  the  division  of  the  base  of  the  skulL 

The  Rectus  Capitis  Antlcus  Minor  (Fig.  184^  4)  is 
beneath  the  preceding  moscle,  which  must  be  tamed 
aside  to  show  it.  It  arises  ft^m  the  front  of  the  lateral 
mass  of  the  atlas  and  partly  from  its  tn&srerse  process, 
and  ascends  obliquely  inward  to  be  insefHd  into  the 
under  surface  of  the  basilar  process  of  the  occipital  bone, 
posterior  to  and  further  from  the  median  line  than  the 
rectus  major. 

The  Rectus  Capitis  Lateralis  (Fig.  184,  8)  is  now 
exposed  although  not  a  prevertebral  muscle.  It  arises 
from  the  upper  surfSace  of  the  transverse  process  of  the 
atlas,  and  is  inserted  into  the  under  surface  of  the 
jugular  process  of  the  occipital  bone. 

The  Lon^ns  Colli  (Fig.  184)  lies  on  the  front  of  the 
cervical  vertebrae,  and  is  most  conveniently  divided  into 
three  portions,  two  oblique  and  one  vertical 

The  inferior  oblique  portion  (3)  arises  from  the  bodies 
of  the  Ist  and  2nd  dorsal  vertebra)^  and  passes  obliquely 
upward  to  be  inserted  into  the  transverse  processes  of 
the  5th  and  6th  cervical  vertebrae. 

The  superior  oUique  portion  (5)  arises  from  the  anterior 
tubercles  of  the  transverse  processes  of  the  3rd,  4th,  and 
5th  cervical  vertebrae,  and  passes  upward  and  outward 
to  be  inserted  into  the  anterior  tubercle  of  the  atlas. 

The  vertical  portion  (6)  arises  from  the  bodies  of  the 
three  lower  cervical  and  three  upper  dorsal  vertebrae,  and 
is  inserted  into  the  bodies  of  the  2nd,  3rd,  and  4th  cervical 
vertebrae. 

All  the  prevertebral  muscles  draw  forward  the  upper 
part  of  the  vertebral  column  or  bow  the  head,  when  acting 
symmetrically ;  or  when  the  muscle  of  one  side  acts  alone 
it  draws  the  spine  to  that  side.  The  scaleni  muscles, 
when  the  vertebrae  are  fixed,  act  upon  the  ribs  and  raise 
them,  thus  being  extraordinary  muscles  of  inspiration. 

The  small  Intertransverse  muscles  may  be  seen  between 
he  transverse  processes.    The  anterior  ones  pass  between 
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i;lie  anterior  tubercles  of  the  transverse  processes,  and  the 
posterior  ones  have  been  already  seen  in  the  dissection  of 
'fclie  back.  Between  them  the  anterior  divisions  of  the 
oervical  nerves  appear. 

The  Tertebral  Artery  will  be  seen  between  the  scalenus 
ckisticus  and  the  longus  colli  muscles,  and  may  be  more 
conveniently  traced  through  the  foramina  in  the  trans- 
averse  processes  than  at  an  earlier  period  (v,  p.  432). 

Dissection  op  the  Pharynx. 

Before  dissecting  the  anterior  half  of  the  skull  with  the 
pharynx,  the  dissector  should  examine  the  fauces  and 
\ipper  part  of  the  pharynx  from  the  mouth.  The  soft 
palate  with  the  uvula  in  the  median  line  will  be  readily 
recognized,  and  passing  from  the  soft  palate  on  each  side 
vnil  be  seen  the  two  pillars  of  the  fauces  with  the  tonsil 
between  them.  The  anterior  pillar  extends  from  the  soft 
palate  to  the  tongue,  being  vertical  in  direction  and 
formed  by  the  palato-glossus  muscle.  The  posterior 
pillar  passes  obliquely  backwards  and  is  lost  in  the 
pharynx,  being  formed  by  the  palato-pharyngeus  muscle. 
The  tonsil  is  generally  much  shrunken  in  a  subject  which 
has  arrived  at  this  stage  of  dissection. 

[The  pharynx  and  upper  part  of  the  oesophagus  are  to 
be  carefully  distended  with  cotton-wool  or  tow,  and  the 
preparation  being  placed  with  the  face  downwards,  is  to  be 
secured  over  a  small  block  with  hooks,  one  set  of  which 
should  draw  the  oesophagus  down  and  keep  the  pharynx 
tense.  The  vessels  and  nerve«  at  the  back  of  the  pharynx 
are  to  be  examined  before  the  muscular  bag  itself  is 
dissected.] 

The  vessels  and  nerves  now  to  be  examined  have  all 
been  seen  in  part  in  previous  dissections,  and  then  from 
either  the  front  or  the  side.  They  are  now  all  seen  from 
behind,  and  this  must  be  borne  in  mind  thoroughly,  or  will 
lead  to  misconception  of  the  description.  The  section  of 
the  base  of  the  skull  is  seldom  precisely  similar  on  the 
two   sides   and   it   will   generally   be   found  advisable 
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therefore  to  trace  the  parts  firet  brought  into  view  «ci 
one  side,  aod  the  carotid  artery,  et«^  on  the  other,  as  b  the 
illiutratioD  (Fig.  ISfi). 

The  Syinp»aetle  Nerve  (Fig.  18j>)  with  its  sapetior 
and  middle  oervioal  ganglia  ie  at  once  exposed,  and  Home 
of  its  brantihes  may  be  very  conveniently  traced. 


Pig.  185. 


Fi([.  183— DiBf 
the  eightb,  ninlh, 
1.  Fibroin  bag  of  pharynx. 
•i,  2.  GloBBo-pharyrgeal  ner 

3.  Piwlerior  belly  of  digurri 

4.  4.  PDcumo-gnatric  aerre. 
0.  Spleaiue  capitis. 

B.  Spinal -BccesBOiy  nerve. 
7.  Superior  oonatnctor  of  pi 

5.  Internal  jugul&r  rein. 


10.  HTpoglnaaal  nerri 

11,  Stylo -pbaiyngene, 
i.  Superior  gangli™ 

pathetic 


11.  Pbuyngeal       branch     irf 

pnenmo-gistric. 
Ifi.  Middls  constrictor  of  pta- 

rynx. 

16.  Saperior  larrnfceal  nem. 

17.  Common  orotid  urterj. 

18.  Middle   ganglion   of   tjm- 

pathetic. 

19.  Inferior  constrictor  of  plu- 

20.  Cardiac  nerrea. 
31.  (Eaophagus. 

S2.  Recurrent  lar}^geal  nerre. 
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The  Superior  cervical  ganglion  (12)  is  fusiform  and 
nearly  aa  inch  in  length.  It  lies  behind  the  internal 
carotid  artery,  and  has  small  branches  of  communication 
witb  the  following  cranial  nerves — the  glosso-pharyngeal, 
the  pneumo-gastrio,  and  the  hypoglossal.  The  branches  of 
communication  with  the  cervical  nerves  have  been  already 
seen  (p.  370).  The  branches  of  distribution  are,  (1)  the 
nervi  moUes  distributed  upon  the  external  carotid  artery 
and  its  branches ;  (2)  the  'pharyngeal  branch  which  can 
now  be  traced  to  the  pharynx,  where  it  enters  into  the 
formation  of  the  pharyngeal  plexus;  (3)  the  laryngeal 
branch  to  the  superior  laryngeal  nerve ;  (4)  the  superior 
cardiac  nerve  which  has  been  already  seen. 

The  Middle  cervical  ganglion  (18)  is  of  small  size,  and 
gives  off  (1)  thyroid  branches  upon  the  inferior  thyroid 
artery  and  (2)  the  middle  cardiac  nerve. 

The  Nlntli  or  Hypoglossal  Nerve  (Fig.  185,  10)  is 
necessarily  cut  off  at  the  anterior  condyloid  foramen  in 
making  the  dissection,  and  should  therefore  be  traced 
from  below,  where  it  will  be  found  in  relation  with  the 
occipital  artery.  The  nerve  is  at  first  posterior  to  the 
internal  carotid  artery  and  jugular  vein,  and  then  passes 
between  them,  and  also  between  the  pneumo-gastric  and 
spinal-accessory  nerves,  with  the  former  of  which  it  has 
a  communication,  as  well  as  with  the  superior  cervical 
ganglion  of  the  sympathetic.  A  small  branch  connected 
with  the  ninth  nerve  at  one  end  and  loose  at  the  other 
is  the  communicating  branch  from  the  first  and  second 
cervical  nerves  (Fig.  186,  19). 

The  Jusnlar  Teln  (Fig.  185,  8)  commences  outside 
the  skull  by  the  junction  of  the  lateral  sinus  with  the 
inferior  petrosal  sinus.  Its  course  in  the  neck  has  been 
already  seen,  and  it  should  now  be  divided  close  to  the 
skull  and  removed. 

The  Spinal-accessory  Nerve    (Fig.  185,  6)    emerges 

from  the  foramen  jugulare,  where  it  is  closely  connected 

with  the  pneumo-gastric  nerve,  and  may  be  traced  to  the 

deep  surface  of  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle. 

The  Pneumo-irastrlc  Nerve  (Fig.  185,  ^)  leaves   the 
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foramen  jngnlare  in  the  same  aheath  as  tlie  spioal-acces- 
S017  nerve,  with  which  it  has  oommunicating  branchn. 
Two     ganglia     an 
Fig- 186-  found      upon     the 

pneumo-gastric 
nervB,  viz,  the  ao- 
perior  or  gau^on 
of  the  root,  and  the 
inferior  or  ganglim 
of  the  trunk. 

The  ffoftglion  of 
the  root  ie  very 
small  and  ia  placed 
in  the  jugular  fora- 
men. Ithasminnte 
branchea  of  com- 
munication with 
the  gloaso-phaTTn- 
geal,  epinal-aoces- 
Borj,  Bjmpathetic, 
and  seventh  nerrn. 
The  communica- 
tion with  the  lat 
ter  ia  LIuvugti  a 
minute  auricular 
branch  which  en- 
ters a  hole  near  the 
root  of  the  styloid 
process  and  passes 
through  the  tem- 
poral bone  to  the 
pinna  (Fig.  186,17)- 
The  ganglion  of 
the  tnmJt  is  nearly 
an  inch  long  and 
of  a  pink  colour, 
and  haa  branches 
of  communication 
■ith  the  hypoglossal,  the  aympathetio,  and  the  loop  of 
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trlie   first  and  second  cervical  nerves.    It  gives  off  the 
following  branches : — 

(1).  The  pharyngeal  branch  of  the  pneumo-gcutric  (14), 
isvhich  receives  a  communicating  branch  from  the  spinal- 
£kcces6ory  nerve  and  then  passes  in  front  of  (or  sometimes 
l>ehind)  the  internal  carotid  artery  to  the  pharynx,  where 
it  assists  in  forming  the  pharyngeal  pleziis  upon  the 
middle  constrictor  muscle  (Fig.  186,  21). 

(2).  The  superior  laryngeal  nerve  (16),  which  takes  an 
oblique  course  behind  the  internal  carotid  to  the  larynx, 
Tvhere  it  has  been  already  seen  to  give  off  the  eocternal 
laryngeal  branch  and  then  to  pierce  the  thyro-hyoid 
membrane  (Fig.  186,  22). 

The  «1088o.pharynseal  ITerve  (Fig.  185,  2)  lies  in  a 
little  special  notch  in  the  lower  border  of  the  petrous 
bone  as  it  leaves  the  jugular  foramen,  being  thus  isolated 
from  the  remainder  of  the  eighth  nerve.  It  then  passes 
forward  over  the  internal  carotid  artery  and  reaches  the 
stylo-pharyngeus  muscle,  at  the  lower  border  of  which 
it  has  already  been  seen  in  the  submaxillary  region  and 
has  been  traced  to  the  tongue  (p.  407). 


Fig.  186.^-Diagram  of  the  eighth,  ninth  and  sympathetic  nerves 
(from  Hirschfeld  and  LeveilM). 


1.  Facial  nerve. 
■2.  GloBBO-pharyngeal       nerve 
with  its  petrous  ganglion. 

3.  Pneumo-gastric  nerve. 

4.  Spinal-accessory  nerve. 
6.  Hypoglossal  nerve. 

6.  Superior  cervical   ganglion 

of  sympathetic. 

7.  Loop  between  1st  and  2nd 

cervical  nerves. 

8.  Carotid    branch    of    sym- 

pathetic. 

9.  Tympanic  nerve  ( Jacobson). 

10.  Its  branch  to  carotid  plexus. 

11.  Its   branch   to    Eustachian 

tube. 

12.  Its  branch  to  fenestra  ovalis. 

13.  Ita  branch  to   fenestra  ro- 

tunda. 

14.  Its  union  i?ith  small  super- 

ficial petrosal  nerve. 


15.  Its  union  with  large  super- 
ficial petrosal  nerve, 
in.  Otic  ganglion. 

17.  Auricular  nerve  of  pneumo- 

gastric. 

18.  Junction  of  pneumo-gastric 

with  spinal-accessor}'. 

19.  Junction  of  9th   nerve  and 

Ist  cervical  nerve. 

20.  Junction  of  mastoid  branch 

of  spinal -accessory  and  2nd 
cervical  nerve. 

21.  Pharyngeal  plexus. 

22.  Superior  laryngeal  nerve. 

23.  External  laryngeal  nerve. 

24.  Middle  cervical  ganglion  of 

sympathetic. 

25.  Junction  of  digastric  nerve 

(7th)    with    glosso-phar- 
yngeal. 
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It  presents  two  small  ganglia,  one  at  the  npper  part  of 
the  foramen,  the  superior  or  jugular  ganglion  which  is  of 
very  small  size,  and  the  other  at  the  lower  part  of  the 
foramen  which  is  larger  and  is  called  the  inferior  or 
petrous  ganglion  or  ganglion  of  Andertch  (Fig.  186^  2). 

The  upper  ganglion  involves  only  some  of  the 
fibres  of  the  nerve,  but  they  all  pass  through  the  lower 
ganglion. 

The  lower  ganglion  has  branches  of  comniunicatioD 
with  the  pneumo-gastric  nerve,  one  going  to  its  superior 
ganglion  and  another  to  the  auricular  nerve  ;  also  with  the 
superior  ganglion  of  the  sympathetic  ;  and  with  the  facial 
nerve  by  a  branch  which  pierces  the  posterior  belly  of 
the  digastric  (Fig.  186,  25). 

The  glosso-pharyngeal  nerve  gives  off  the  following 
branches  in  its  course  to  the  tongue : — 

(1).  Carotid  branches  which  join  the  sympathetic  plexus 
on  that  vessel  and  communicate  with  the  phaiyngeal 
branch  of  the  pneumo-gastric. 

(2).  Muscular  branches  to  the  stylo-pharyugeus. 

(3).  Pharyngeal  branches  which  assist  in  forming  the 
pharyngeal  plexus. 

(4).  TonsiUitic  branches  to  the  tonsils  and  the  soft  palate. 

[By  cautiously  cutting  away  the  temporal  bone  with 
the  bone-forceps  the  dissector  may,  in  a  favourable  subject, 
see  some  of  the  branches  of  Jacobson's  nerve.] 

The  Tympanic  branch  of  the  glossso-pharyngeal  nerve 
(Jacobson's  nerve)  (Fig.  186,  9)  arises  from  the  petrous 
ganglion,  and  enters  an  aperture  in  the  ridge  of  bone 
between  the  carotid  foramen  and  the  jugular  fossa.  It 
pierces  the  floor  of  the  tympanum  and  grooves  the 
promontory  on  its  inner  wall,  giving  branches  to  the 
fenestra  ovalis,  the  fenestra  rotunda,  and  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  tympanum  and  Eustachian  tubes. 

The  communicating  branches  of  Jacobson's  nerve  are 
three  in  number ;  one  joining  the  carotid  plexiis  in  the 
carotid  canal  (10) ;  the  second  joining  the  great  super- 
ficial petrosal  nerve  (15) ;  and  the  third  running  through 
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i>lie  temporal  bone  to  end  in  the  otic  ganglion  as  the 

small  superficial  petrosal  nerve  of  Arnold  (14)  (SSs^also 

Fig.  190). 

Opportunity  may  be  taken  at  this  point  to  examine  the 

ossicles  of  the  tympanum  (p.  483). 

The  Pharyngeal  Plexus  (Figs.  185  and  186)  is  to  be 
found  upon  the  middle  and  inferior  constrictors  of  the 
pharynx,  both  of  which  it  supplies.  The  branches 
forming  the  plexus  are  derived  from  the  nerves  which 
liave  been  examined,  viz.  the  glosso-pharyngeal,  the 
pneumo-gastric  (pharyngeal  and  superior  laryngeal 
branches),  and  the  sympathetic. 

[In  all  probability  the  carotid  canal  in  the  temporal 
1)006  will  have  been  opened  on  one  side  in  making  the 
section  of  the  skull,  but  if  not,  this  may  now  be  done  with 
the  bone-forceps.] 

The  Internal  Carotid  Artery  (Fig.  185)  has  been 
already  seen  from  the  front  in  the  dissection  of  the  neck, 
and  is  now  seen  from  behind.  It  ascends  by  the  side  of 
the  pharynx,  being  separated  from  it,  however,  by  the 
ascending  pharyngeal  branch  of  the  external  carotid 
artery.  Behind  the  artery  is  the  trunk  of  the  sympathetic, 
and  crossing  its  posterior  aspect  is  the  superior  laryngeal 
nerve  of  the  pneumo-gastric.  In  front  of  it  is  the  styloid 
process  with  the  stylo-glossus  and  stylo-pharyngeus 
muscles,  and  the  glosso-pharyngeal  nerve ;  and  to  the  outer 
side  the  pneumo-gastric  nerve  with  the  jugular  vein.  The 
danger  of  the  close  proximity  of  the  carotid  to  the  pharynx 
has  been  exaggerated,  since  (as  will  be  afterwards  seen) 
any  ordinary  incision  may  be  made  in  the  tonsils  or  back 
of  the  pharynx  without  any  risk  of  injuring  the  vessel, 
which  lies  quite  to  the  side. 

The  carotid  takes  a  tortuous  course  in  the  temporal 
bone  and  craniimi,  making  two  sigmoid  turns,  one,  the 
longer,  in  the  petrous  bone,  and  the  other  by  the  side  of 
the  sella  turcica.  In  this  part  of  its  course  it  is  more  or 
less  surrounded  by  a  plexus  of  nerves  derived  principally 
from  the  sympathetic. 
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The  iWB<lBg  PharyBseal  Artery  (Fig.  185,  9)  is  one 
of  the  aaoeoding  branches  of  the  external  carotid  arteiy. 
It  arises  near  the  bifurcation  of  the  common  carotid,  and 
ascends  bj  the  side  of  the  pharynx,  and  to  the  inner  side 
of  the  internal  carotid  artery,  to  the  base  of  the  sknlL  It 
giTes  branches  to  the  prevertebral  muscles,  anastomosiDg 
with  the  ascending  cervical  artery,  and  divides  into 
meningeal  and  pharyngeal  branches. 

Hie  meninffecd  branches  are  very  small,  and  enter  the 
aknll  by  the  foramen  lacerum  medium  and  the  foramen 
jugolare^  to  snpply  the  dura  mater. 

The  pkaryngetd  branches  supply  the  pharynx  and  turn 
over  the  upper  border  of  the  superior  constrictor  to 
supply  the  palate ;  they  anastomose  with  the  inferior 
palatine  branch  of  the  facial  artery. 

The  ascending  pharyngeal  vein  opens  into  the  internal 
jugular. 

[The  constrictor  muscles  of  the  pharynx  are  to  be 
cleaned  in  the  direction  of  their  fibres,  beginning  at  the 
lower  border  of  the  inferior  constrictor.  In  order  to  see 
the  origin  of  the  superior  constrictor,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  remove  the  intenuJ  pterygoid  on  one  side.  The  phar- 
yngeal plexus  must  necessarily  be  destroyed  in  the  course 
of  the  dissection,  but  the  superior  and  inferior  laryngeal 
and  the  glosso-pharyngeal  nerves  are  to  be  preserved.] 

The  Iwftrlor  Cmistrictor  (Fig.  187,  9)  is  the  most 
superficial  of  the  three  muscles  of  the  pharynx,  the  upper 
oblique  border  overlapping  the  middle  constrictor,  and  the 
lower  straight  border  being  continuous  with  the  oesopha- 
gus. It  arises  from  the  side  of  the  cricoid  cartilage  in  front 
of  the  articular  hcety  and  from  the  ala  of  the  thyroid 
cartilage  behind  the  oblique  line.  All  the  fibres  are  inserted 
into  the  median  raph6.  The  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve 
passes  beneath  the  lower  border  of  the  inferior  constrictor, 
and  the  superior  laryngeal  nerve  and  artery  intervene 
between  it  and  the  middle  constrictor. 
The  MM«le  Cmmatrietmr  (Fig.  187, 10)  is  a  fan-shaped 
iscle  which  with  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side  forms  a 


t^r-apeziuni  in  the  "■"<■«"  lioe.  It  arita  from  tlie  vppv 
Burface  of  the  gmt  oonm  of  the  hvoid  bone,  fiom  the 
leaaer  comu,  aad  from  the  errjo-^i-oid  ligaBKBt;  mnd  it« 
fibres  aosend  uuldeaccDd  oUiqaely  to  be  uuertetf  into  the 
median  isph^  of  the  phurnx. 

The     middle      ooo-  Tic.  \K. 

strictor  is  overlapped  \   . 

by  the  inferior  con- 
strictor, (ud  itaelf 
corers  the  snperiix' 
constrictor  in  parL  It 
is  separated  from  Uu 
inferior  constrictor  by 
the  superior  laryDgeal 
nerve,  and  frwn  the 
superior  oonstri  ctor  by 
the  Btylo-phaiyngeoB 
muscle  and  g^oaao- 
pharyngeal  nerve. 

The  Snpeilap  Ctm- 
strletcr  (Fig.  187,  ii) 
aritei  from  the  lower 
third  of  the  internal 
pterygoid  plate  and  &om  the  hamular  procesa  of  the 
sphenoid  bone ;  from  the  pterygo-maxillary  ligament 
opposite  the  attachment  of  the  buccinator  ;  from  the 
inner  Borface  of  the  lower  jaw  above  the  posterior  ex- 
tremity of  the  mylo-hyoid  ridge,  and  shghtly  from 
the  side  of  the  tongue.  The  fibres  curve  backward, 
leaving  an  interval  between  the  muscle  and  the  base 

Fig.  187.— SidB  view  of  the  mnscleB  of  the  pharjni  (from  Wilson), 
t.  TVflrhpfl.  II,  Superior conatrictoc. 

12.  Stvlo-pharj-ngeua,  passing 
down  betweso  the  saperior 
and  middle  consuictor. 

13.  Fibrous  bag  of  tho  pbaryns 

14.  Purygo-Duxillikry  ligament. 


7.  Stylo-hyoid  ligamenl 

8.  (Esophagus. 

9.  Inferior  conBtriotor. 
10.  Middle  coustrictor. 


15.  ] 
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of  the  skull  in  which  the  fibrous  bag  of  the  phazynx 
is  visible,  and  are  inserted  into  the  median  raphd,  being 
overlapped  at  the  lower  part  by  the  middle  constiictor. 
Distinct  tendinous  fibres  may  occasionally  be  traced  to 
the  tubercle  on  the  under  surface  of  the  basilar  process 
to  which  the  fibrous  bag  of  the  pharynx  is  attached.  The 
superior  constrictor  is  separated  from  the  middle  con- 
strictor by  the  stylo-pharyngeus  muscle  and  glosso- 
pharyngeal nerve.  Above  its  upper  curved  border  the 
ascending  pharyngeal  artery  sends  a  branch  to  the  palate 
together  with  a  branch  of  the  inferior  palatine  artery,  and 
the  levator  palati  muscle  and  the  Eustachian  tube  cross 
obliquely  inward  beneath  the  fibrous  bag. 

The  three  constrictors  are  supplied  by  the  pharyngeal 
plexus  of  nerves ;  the  superior  has  also  branches  from  the 
glosso-pharyugeal,  and  the  inferior  from  the  external 
laryngeal  nerve. 

The  Stylo-pharynseus  Muscle  (Fig.  187,  12)  has 
abeady  been  seen  at  its  origin,  and  can  now  be  followed  to 
its  insertion  by  dividing  some  of  the  fibres  of  the  middle 
constrictor.  It  arises  from  the  root  of  the  styloid 
process  of  the  temporal  bone,  and  passes  between  the 
superior  and  middle  constrictors  to  be  inserted  into  the 
bag  of  the  pharynx  and  into  the  posterior  border  of  the  thy- 
roid cartilage.  It  ia  supplied  by  the  glosso-pharyngeal  nerve. 

The  Fibrous  bag  of  the  Fha^nx  is  very  thin  at  the 
lower  part  where  it  lies  between  the  muscular  fibres  aod 
the  mucous  membrane,  but  above  the  border  of  the  su- 
perior constrictor  it  is  much  stronger,  and  is  expanded 
from  side  to  side,  covering  in  the  Eustachian  tubes  and 
the  levatores  palati  muscles.  At  the  base  of  the  skull 
it  is  attached  to  the  basilar  process  of  the  occipital  bone, 
to  the  Eustachian  tube,  and  to  the  under  surface  of  the 
petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone ;  and  is  carried 
forwards  to  the  root  of  the  pterygoid  process  and  the 
internal  pterygoid  plate  of  the  sphenoid  bone,  becoming 
continuous  with  the  pterygo-maxillary  ligament. 

[The  pharynx  is  to  be  opened  from  behind  by  an 
icision  In  the  median  line  from  the  basilar  process  to  tho 
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commencement  of  the  tcsaphagns.  The  fibrous  bag  ia  to 
be  detached  from  the  occipital  bone  on  each  side  aod  held 
'widely  open  with  hooks,  and  the  whole  of  the  cotton  vool 
is  to  be  removed  from  the  interior  of  the  pharjns.] 


(Fig.  188)  presents  seran 

Fig.  IS8. 


The  iBtcrlvr  mt  tke  r 

openings  in  the  following 
order  from  above  down- 
%vaj-ds;    (1   and  2)  the    two 

posterior  nares  separated  by 

the  vomer  ;  (3  and  4)thetiro 

Eustachian    tubes ;  (5)    the 

isthmus  faticium  or  opening 

of  the  month ;  (6)  the  su- 
perior aperture  of  the  luTnx 

guarded    b;  the  epiglottis ; 

a.Dd  (7)  the  opening  into  the 
ccsophagua. 

The   lofl  palate  or   vdum 

pendulum  palati  (5)  inter- 
venes between  the  nose  and 
the  mouth,  and  consists  of  a 
fibrous  membrane  which  is 
attached  to  the  palate  bones  ' ' 

and  is  strengthened  by  expansions  from  the  several  muscles 
of  the  palate  ;  it  ia  covered  by  mucous  membrane,  which  is 
ciliated  on  the  upper  but  not  on  the  lower  surface.  The 
centre  of  its  free  border  is  prolonged  into  the  uvula,  and 
on  each  side  will  he  seen  the  two  folds  called  the  piltari  of 
the  faucet,  formed  by  mucous  membrane  reflected  upon 
the  palato^lossi  and  palato-pharyngei  muscles. 
The  mucous  membrane  of  the  pharynx  is  continuous 


Fig.  188.— PhuyDi  \tii  open 

I.  Section  of  baH  of  Bknll. 

a,  2.  Walls  of    pharynx  dcawn 

3,  3.  PosUrior   nans   separated 

by  the  vomer. 

4.  Right  Enetachian  tabe. 


from  behind  (from  Wilson). 

7.  ADterior  pillar  of  fancea. 

8.  Base  of  tongue. 

9.  Epiglottis. 

to.  Aperture  orlarynx. 
11.  Back  of  laryni. 
13.  Opening  of  (esophagus. 
tS.  (Esophagus. 
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with  both  that  of  the  nose  and  of  the  mouih,  and  its 
epithelium  varies  in  different  situations,  being  sqnamooa 
throughout  the  canal  below  the  level  of  the  palate,  bat 
columnar  and  ciliated  above  that  point. 

This  is  the  best  opportunity  for  studying  the  PrMew 
of  Defflntltloii.  The  food  having  been  duly  masticated 
and  insalivated,  the  mouth  is  closed  in  order  that  the  lower 
jaw  may  afford  a  fixed  point  from  which  the  muscles  of 
the  tongue  may  act.  The  bolus  of  food  is  then  carried 
back  to  the  fauces  by  the  movement  of  the  tongue,  and  is 
there  grasped  by  the  pillars  of  the  fauces  and  prevented 
from  returning.  The  pharynx  is  now  raised  by  the  stylo- 
phai7ngei  muscles  and  is  at  the  same  time  wideoed 
to  receive  the  food,  which  is  prevented  from  ascending 
into  the  nares  by  the  raising  and  tension  of  the  soft  palate^ 
due  to  the  action  of  the  levator  and  circumflexus  palati  of 
both  sides.  The  constrictors,  by  their  successive  contrac- 
tion from  above  downwards,  next  force  the  food  towards 
the  oesophagus.  At  the  same  moment  the  larynx  is 
raised  by  the  action  of  the  elevators  of  the  hjoid  bone, 
and  the  aperture  of  the  larynx  is  compressed  against  the 
epiglottis  and  the  base  of  the  tongue ;  and  by  this  means 
the  food  is  prevented  from  entering  the  windpipe.  An 
additional  security  is  provided  by  the  epiglottis,  which 
when  healthy  is  folded  down  over  the  aperture  of  the 
larynx  by  the  passage  of  the  food ;  but  that  the  epiglottis 
is  not  essential  is  shown  by  cases  in  which  the  cartilage 
has  been  destroyed  by  ulceration,  the  process  of  degluti- 
tion still  remaining  perfect.  Lastly  the  contraction  of  the 
oesophagus  carries  the  food  down  to  the  stomach. 

The  Palate. 

[The  soft  palate  is  to  be  stretched  by  inserting  a  hook 
into  the  uvula,  and  the  mucous  membrane  is  to  be  removed 
from  the  upper  surface  of  the  palate  and  the  neighbour- 
ing bones,  so  as  to  expose  the  muscles  above  the  pamte  and 
the  Eustachian  tube.  The  levator  palati  will  be  found 
massing  obliquely  inwards,  the  azygos  uvuls  in  the  median 
ine  of  the  palate,  and  the  tensor  palati  can  be  best  fteen 
)y  dividing  the  levator  and  detaching  the  fibres  of  the 


under  MU&eBofs&eiD^  iciui^ifcmisTumuii.  jri^Mtn^ 
poral  booe  tmi  ieim.  ^as  -mins  loriicv  '.-t  lib;  '"■■'■'^■•^^iT 
tub«.    Tlie  mnadji  lmiiiii  ■  ^Tarf  ^c«9  ^2«  ^v'ciiic  ^.<t'  tb« 
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'xi^iure  ^y  a  broad  expansion  which   meets   that  of  its 
I'l  .iw-{nuscie  in  the  median  line, 
rie  €!■■■— ■■  IMS  or  Ten8«r  PalatI  (Fig.  189,  6)  arises 

■r.ui  t-ie  :soapaoid  fossa  at  the  root  of  the  internal  ptery- 
^  ..I  ^lar^*  ind  siii^htly  from  the  under  surface  of  the  wing 
,•;  r-ic  >;-iieu.oid ;  also  from  the  outer  surface  of  the  Eusta- 
c  JL.-LZ.  r^  'e.  The  tendon  descends  vertically  to  wind  round 
:jl«  i.i-ii-i'ir  process  of  the  sphenoid  bone,  where  it  is 
:l  r.car^^ii  >r  a  minute  bursa,  and  then  takes  a  horizontai 
.'Lrsc:::  'c  tv*  niie  sorb  palate.  It  is  inserted  into  the  palate 
:  r  as.  dr;  :iz:?ioa  beneath  the  levator,  and  also  into  the 
tran<VT»-$*  ni^  on  the  under  surface  of  the  palate  bone. 

T:is  Aijaii  IT^niiK  (Fig.  189,  8)  consists  of  two  small 
mosoul^  >1  Tia  placed  parallel  to  and  on  each  side  of  the 
median  line.  It  tiri^tfcr  from  the  posterior  nasal  spine  of 
the  palate  boc««  and  is  inserted  into  the  uvula. 

The  levator  palati  raises  the  soft  palate,  and  the  circum- 
flexus  makes  it  ten;s(e  on  each  occasion  of  swallowing. 
The  arv^gos  uvulae  can  have  but  a  slight  and  uniniportant 
action  uix>n  the  uvula.  The  levator  palati  and  azygos 
uvuise  are  fupi^iifd  by  palatine  branches  from  the  spheno- 
palatine (Meckels)  ganglion  ;  the  tensor  palati  receives  a 
branch  from  the  otic  ganglion. 

Sorserj. — ^The  muscles  above  the  palate,  and  especially 
the  levator  palati,  are  of  interest  surgicaUy  in  relation  to 
the  operation  of  staphyloraphy,  or  that  for  closure  of  a 
congenital  fissure  of  the  palate.  Sir  W.  Fergusson  has 
clearly  shown  that  the  two  segments  of  a  fisstired  soft 
palate  are  drawn  asunder  by  the  levatores  palati  on  every 
occasion  of  swallowing,  and  he  therefore  proposed  and 
carried  out  the  division  of  these  musdes,  by  means  of  a 
knife  consisting  of  a  lancet-shaped  blade  set  at  right  angles 
to  the  handle,  which  is  passed  through  the  fissure. 

Opportunity  is  to  be  taken,  before  the  pillars  of  the 
fauces  are  dissected,  to  observe  the  important  surgical 
fact  that  a  bistoury,  if  made  to  transfix  the  tonsil  from 
before  backwards,  will  pass  internally  to  the  carotid  artery. 
unless  the  point  of  the  instrument  is  directed  purposely 
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to  one  side,  in  which  case  it  would  be  possible  to  iojure 
this  important  vessel. 

The  Bustacklan  Tube  (Fig.  189,  2)  is  the  communica- 
tion between  the  pharynx  and  the  tympanum  or  middle 
ear.  The  osseous  portion  of  the  canal  is  in  the  temporal 
bone,  but  the  cartilaginous  portion  is  now  seen  to  be 
nearly  an  inch  in  length  and  to  terminate  in  a  broad 
trumpet-shaped  extremity.  The  cartilage  of  which  the 
tube  is  formed  is  triangular  in  shape  and  is  doubled  upon 
itself,  the  deficiency  at  the  lower  part  being  completed  by 
fibrous  tissue.  In  the  recent  condition  the  thick  mucous 
membrane  converts  the  opening  into  a  mere  vertical  slit, 
which  is  generally  closed,  but  during  the  process  of  de- 
glutition is  opened  by  the  action  of  the  circumflexus 
palati  muscle,  and  thus  the  equilibrium  of  the  air  in  the 
tympanum  is  maintained. 

[The  palate  is  to  be  drawn  up  so  as  to  put  the  pillars  of 
the  fauces  on  the  stretch  as  much  as  possible,  and  the 
mucous  membrane  is  to  be  removed  to  expose  the  palato- 
glossus and  palato-pharyngeus  muscles.] 

The  Palato-i^ossus  is  placed  in  front  of  the  tonsil  and 
is  very  small  and  indistinct.  The  muscle  arises  from  the 
middle  line  of  the  soft  palate  in  common  with  its  fellow, 
and  descends  to  the  side  of  the  tongue,  where  it  is  inserted, 
joining  the  fibres  of  the  stylo-glossus  and  hyo-glossus 
muiscles. 

The  Palato-pharynireiu  (Fig.  189,  9)  is  larger  than  the 
palato-giossus,  and  is  placed  behind  the  tonsil.  It  arises 
in  the  palate  by  two  slips  which  are  separated  by  the 
levator  palati  muscle,  and  the  fibres  of  which  meet  those 
of  the  opposite  muscle  in  the  median  line.  The  muscle 
passes  obliquely  downwards  to  the  pharynx  to  be  inserted 
into  the  posterior  border  of  the  thyrpid  cartilage  with  the 
stylo-pharyngeus,  and  to  be  lost  in  the  wall  of  the  pharynx 
itself; 

The  palato-glossus  muscle  is  the  constrictor  of  the 
fauces  and  grasps  the  bolus  of.  food  when  it  has  passed  out 
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of  the  mouth,  thus  preventing  its  return.  Both  it  and 
the  palato-pharyngeus  are  supplied  by  branches  from 
MeckeVs  ganglion. 

The  Amygdala  or  Tonsil  is  placed  between  the  palato- 
glossus and  palato-pharyngeus  muscles  and  is  asaaUy 
much  shrunken  after  death.  It  consists  of  a  number  d 
mucous  follicles  collected  together,  the  orifices  of  which 
may  be  seen  on  the  internal  surface.  Tke  outside  of  the 
tonsil  is  in  close  relation  with  the  superior  constrictor  of 
the  pharynx  and  with  the  ascending  pharyngeal  artery. 
It  is  to  be  noticed  that  it  is  anatomically  impossible  for 
any  enlargement  of  the  tonsil  to  obstruct  the  Eustachian 
tube  and  thus  produce  deafness. 

[The  tongue  and  the  larynx  are  to  be  detached  by 
dividing  all  the  structures  between  them  and  the  palate, 
and  are  to  be  carefully  preserved  for  subsequent  examina- 
tion. By  inverting  the  skull  the  hard  palate  will  then  be 
brought  into  view.] 

The  Hard  Palate  (Fig.  191,  7)  is  continuous  with  the 
soft  palate,  but  its  mucous  membrane  is  much  more 
dense,  being  inseparably  imited  in  great  part  with  the 
periosteum  of  the  maxillary  and  palate  bones.  Tlie 
mucous  membrane  presents  a  median  ridge  indicative  of 
the  congenital  division  of  the  parts,  and  is  thrown  into 
more  or  less  transverse  folds  near  the  anterior  part  where 
it  is  prolonged  on  to  the  gums.  Numerous  mucous  glands 
lie  immediately  beneath  the  mucous  membrane  and  open 
upon  its  surface. 

The  Cams  (Fig.  190)  are  composed  of  dense  fibrous 
tissue  inseparably  united  with  the  periosteum  of  the 
alveolus,  and  covered  by  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
mouth  which  is  prolonged  into  the  sockets  of  the  teeth, 
where  it  becomes  continuous  with  the  peridental  mem- 
brane covering  them. 

The  Teeth  (Fig.  190)  of  the  upper  jaw  are  16  in 
number,  viz,^  4  incisors,  2  canines,  4  bicuspids,  and  6 
molars,  the  most  posterior  molars  being  the  denies 
sapientioB  or  wisdom  teeth.    Each  tooth  consists  of  a 
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.  sx-owD,  B,  neck,  aod  a  faiig,  and  upon  eztraoting  a  molar 
booth  it  will  be  found  to  have  three  fangs,  two  beii^  on 
t;he  outer  and  one  on  the  inner  aide. 

The  t«eth  of  the  lower  jaw  oorreapond  in  number  to 
t.li.ose  of  the  upper  jaw,  but  hare  been  necessarily  inter' 
Fig.  190. 


fered  with  in  the  progress  of  the  diBseotton  The  lower 
molar  teeth  differ  from  those  of  the  upper  jaw  in  pre- 
Besting  onlj  two  fangs 

The  LIpi  (Fig  190)  are  formed  externBlty  b;  skin,  and 
internally  by  mucous  membrane,  which  is  reflected  on  to 
them  from  the  gum^  and  between  the  two  are  the  fibres 
of  the  orbiculans  ons  with  some  cellular  tissue  and 
muaoua  glands  and  the   coronary  artenes     The  fold  of 


1,  Superior  raaiilUry  nt 
3.  Poaterior  denul  nerves. 

3.  loner  will  of  orbit. 

4.  Orbital  branch  (cut). 

5.  Anterior  dental  nerve. 
G.  Meckel's  ganglion. 

7.  Vidian  nerre. 

8.  Si3th  nerve. 

9.  Carotid  brancli  of  Vidian, 
10.  Snperfieial  petrosal  nerve. 


11.  Carotid  plexus  of  sympa- 

12.  Leaaer  petrosal  nerve. 

13.  Superficial  cervical  gajiglioa. 

14.  Facial  nerve. 

15.  Internal  ju^lar  vein. 

16.  Chorda  tympacL 

17.  Gloaso- pharyngeal  nerve. 
IH.  Jacobson's  nerve. 
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mucous  membrane  coDnectiog  each  lip  with  the  alveolas 
in  the  median  line  is  called  the  framum  lahii^  and  ii»  more 
prominent  in  the  upper  than  in  the  lower  lip. 

The  Sdpebiob  Maxillary  Nerve, 

[The  skull  being  placed  with  the  base  downwards,  a  cut 
with  the  chisel  is  to  be  carried  in  a  straight  line  from  the 
sphenoidal  fissure  to  the  foramen  ovale.  The  side  of  the 
skuU  is  then  to  be  sawn  through  at  right  angles  to  the 
first  incision,  meeting  it  at  the  foramen  ovale,  and 
the  piece  of  bone  is  to  be  removed.  The  remains  of 
the  malar  bone  are  next  to  be  removed  by  sawing  into  the 
spheno -maxillary  fissure  externally  to  the  infra- orbital 
canal ;  and  with  the  bone-forceps  any  remaining  bone  is 
then  to  be  taken  away,  so  as  to  expose  the  whole  extent  of 
the  superior  maxillary  nerve.] 

The  Superior  Maxillary  Herve  (Fig.  190,  i)  (second 
division  of  the  5th)  leaves  the  cranium  at  the  foramen 
rotundum,  and,  having  crossed  the  spheno-maxillary  fossa, 
enters  the  infrarorbital  canal  and  appears  on  the  face  at 
the  infrarorbital  foramen.  It  gives  off  the  following 
branches : — 

1.  Orbital  branch  (4)  which  enters  the  orbit  by  the 
spheno-maxillary  fissure  and  divides  into  two  branches 
(malar  and  temporal),  which  have  been  seen  in  the  dis- 
section of  the  face  and  scalp. 

2.  Spheno -palatine  branches  (6)  which  descend  to 
Meckel's  ganglion  placed  opposite  the  spheno-palatine 
foramen,  and  will  be  afterwards  dissected. 

3.  Posterior  dental  branches  (2)  which  supply  the  gums, 
and  enter  the  canals  on  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  upper 
jaw  to  supply  the  molar  and  bicuspid  teeth  and  to  com- 
municate with  the  anterior  dental  nerve. 

4.  Anterior  deoital  branch  (5)  which  arises  ^m  the 
nerve  in  the  infra-orbital  canal  and  can  only  be  seen  by 
laying  the  canal  open.  It  descends  in  a  special  canal  in 
the  wall  of  the  antrum  to  the  incisor  and  canine  teeth, 
and  has  a  communication  with  the  posterior  dental  nerve. 

The  branches  of  the  dental  nerves  can  only  be  traced 
to  the  teeth  by  removing  the  outer  plate  of  the  alveolus, 
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l>iat  the  ie^tpenditure  of  time  and  trouble  necessary  for 
"blxis  will  not  be  repaid  by  the  results. 

The  fOfdcd  branches  of  the  superigr  maxillary  nerve 
liave  been  seen  in  the  dissection  of  the  face  (p.  387). 

The  IiiArai>orbltal  Artery  accompanies  the  superior 
maxillary  nerve.  It  is  the  terminal  branch  of  the  internal 
xnaxillary  artery  and  gives  a  branch  to  the  orbit,  and  an 
<3Lnterior  dental  branch  which  accompanies  the  anterior 
clental  nerve  to  the  teeth. 

The  infrororhital  vein  communicates  with  the  facial 
vein  and  ends  in  the  internal  maxillary  vein. 

The  Cavity  of  the  Nose* 

[In  making  a  section  of  the  nasal  cavities  it  will  be 
found  to  be  almost  impossible  to  preserve  the  septum 
and  the  turbinate  bones  of  both  sides  uninjured,  and  the 
better  plan  therefore  is  to  preserve  the  septum  carefuUy 
at  the  expense  of  the  turbinate  bones  of  one  side,  and 
afterwards  to  remove  it  so  as  to  obtain  a  good  view  of  the 
turbinate  bones  and  meatuses  of  the  nose  on  the  opposite 
side.  The  saw  being  placed  on  one  side  of  the  septum 
and  parallel  to  it,  is  to  be  carried  through  the  cribriform 
plate  of  the  ethmoid  bone  and  the  palatine  processes  of 
the  maxillary  and  palate  bones,  and  the  soft  palate  having 
been  detached,  the  skull  will  be  divided  into  two  portions, 
one  of  which  can  be  used  for  the  examination  of  the  nose, 
and  the  other  for  the  dissection  of  Meckel's  ganglion, 
etc.] 

The  Beptuin  Warlum  (Fig.  192,  %)  is  a  vertical  plate, 
which  upon  removal  of  the  mucous  membrane  will  be 
found  to  be  partly  bony  and  partly  cartilaginous.  The 
bones  entering  into  its  formation  are  the  following : — the 
crest  of  the  nasal  bone,  the  nasal  spine  of  the  frontal  bone, 
the  large  perpendicular  plate  of  the  ethmoid  bone,  the 
vomer,  a  part  of  the  rostrum  of  the  sphenoid  bone,  and 
the  crests  of  the  maxillary  and  palate  bones  upon  which 
the  vomer  rests  below.  The  cartilage  of  the  septwm  is 
triangular  in  shape  and  fits  into  the  interval  between 
the  vertical  plate  of  the  ethmoid  and  the  vomer,  but  it' 
not  UQfrequently  extends  backwards  for  a  considerable 
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distance  between  those  bones  when  they  are  not  so  follj 
developed  as  usiiaL 

The  whole  seplym  may  be  bent  considerably  to  one 
side  as  the  result  of  congenital  malformation  or  of 
violence,  and  the  cartilage  may  be  perforated  either 
congenitally  or  from  disease.  The  vomer  presents  an 
oblique  groove  for  the  naso-palatine  nerve,  which  will  be 
afterwards  seen  upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  bone. 

[The  septum  is  to  be  removed  piecemeal  with  the  bone- 
forceps,  so  as  to  leave  the  mucous  membrane  on  the 
opposite  side  untouched.  The  naso-palatine  nerve  and 
artery,  and  some  branches  of  the  olfactory  nerve  at  ihe 
upper  part  of  the  membrane,  may  be  seen  if  putre^eu^tion 
is  not  too  far  advanced.  The  mucous  membrane  is  then 
to  be  detached  below  and  turned  up,  when  the  nasal 
cavity  will  be  exposed.] 

The  Nasal  Fossa  (Fig.  191)  is  a  cavity  bounded  abate 
by  a  roof  which  slopes  anteriorly  and  posteriorly  but  is 
horizontal  in  the  middle,  being  formed  anteriorly  by  the 
nasal  bone  and  the  nasal  spine  of  the  frontal  bone  ;  in  the 
middle  by  the  horizontal  cribriform  plate  of  the  ethmoid 
bone ;  and  posteriorly  by  the  under  surfaces  of  the  body 
of  the  sphenoid  bone  and  of  the  sphenoidal  process  of  the 
palate  bone.  The  floor  is  slightly  concave  from  side  to 
side  and  is  formed  by  the  palatine  processes  of  the 
maxillary  and  palate  bones.  The  itiner  wall  is  formed  by 
the  septum  which  has  been  examined.  The  outer  wall  is 
divided  into  three  meattises  by  the  projection  from  it  of 
the  three  turbinate  bones,  of  which  the  two  upper  are 
portions  of  the  ethmoid  bone,  but  the  lowest  is  a  separate 
bone  articulated  upon  the  orifice  of  the  antrum. 

The  Superior  MecUiis  (b)  is  between  the  superior  and 
middle  turbinate  bones,  and  is  the  smallest  of  the  three, 
extending  for  not  more  than  one-third  of  the  length  of 
the  outer  wall.  The  posterior  ethmoidal  cells  and  sphe- 
noidal sinus  open  into  this  meatus. 

The  Middle  Meatus  {g)  is  between  the  middle  and 
inferior  turbinate  bones  and  extends  for  the  whole 
length  of  the  outer  wall,  curving  upwards  anteriorly.  The 
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ani^rior  ethmoidal  cells,  the  fimital  einiu  (tbrongh  the 
infundibulum  of  the  ethmoid  bone),  and  the  antrum  of 
Jligfamore  open  into  the  meatoa. 

The  Inferior  Meatu»  {k)  is  betveeo  the  inferior 
tui-binate  bone 
and  the  floor  of 
the  nasal  fosea. 
It  eitenda  the 
■whole  length  of 
the  fossa,  and  at 
the  anterior  part 
has  the  nasal 
duct       opening 

into  it. 

It  should  be 

noticed  that  the 

orifioe     of    the 

E^lstachian  tube 

is  close  to  the 

poaterior  eitre- 

mit;  of  the  inferior  tnrbinate  bona,  and  that  in  using 

the  Eustachian  catheter,  the  point  of  the  instrument  has 

therefore  to  be  raiued  before  it  can  enter  the  tube. 


Fig.  131.— The  meatusea  of  t 

1.  Frontal  bane. 

2.  Naaal  bone. 

3.  Crista  galli  of  th«  ethmoid. 

4.  Oibtifanu  plate  of 


eth- 


5.  Part  of  the  sphenoidal  aiana. 

6.  BaeUaiportioDofthsspbeDoid 

7.  7.  Palatine   process   of    the 

auperior  loazillarj'  bone. 

8.  Maaal  spine. 

S.  Palatine  proceaa  of  the  palate 

a.  Superior  turbinate  bone. 

b.  Sopeiior  meatDB. 

c.  A  probe  pueed  into  the  pos- 

lerior  ethmoidal  cella. 
i.  Opening   of  the   sphenoidal 
sinus    into    the     superior 


loae  on  the  leftside  (from  Witeon). 

/    Middle  tnrbinate  bone, 

g,  g.  Middle  meatus. 

A.  A  probe  piused  into  the  in- 
fuiidiboluni  leading  Irom 
the  frontal  sinus  and  ante- 
rior ethmoidal  cells)  the 
trian)(ular  aperture  imme- 
diately above  the  letter  is 
the  opening  of  the  antrnm. 

i.   Inferior  turbinate  boue. 

k,  k.  laferior  meatus. 

I,   I.  A   probe   passed   up   the 

m.  Iniemil  pterygoid  plate, 
n.  Its  hamalar  process. 
0.  External  pterygoid  plate. 
p.  Boot  of  tlie  pterygoid  pro- 

j.  Posterior  palatine  (bramlna. 
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The  Miceoui  MtmbraTie  lining  the  nasal  fossse  is  termed 
the  pituitary  or  Schneidrrian  vtembrane,  and  is  tliickestu 
the  lower  part  of  the  cavity,  where  it  is  also  ciliated  iod 
fomished  with  numerous  mucous  glands. 

The  upper  part  of  the  mucous  membrane  both  on  the 


Fig. 192. 


ig,  19!.— Left  oir«ctoi7  nerve,  it 

narinm  (fro 

n.  Wilson). 

.  Frontal  ■iniu. 

Q.  Olfactoij-  nerre. 

2.  Nasal  bone. 

6.  luthree  roots  of  origin. 

3.  Crisu    galli     of    ethmoid 

c.  The  olfflctorj  bulb- 

bore. 

d.  Nssal     nerve     (ophthibik 

div.d'Sth). 

.  Sella  tordca. 

B.  Basilar  proceM  of  sphenoid 

and  ocdpital  bone. 
~.  Posterior   opening    of   the 

elionl. 
/.  The  anterior  palatine  fbn- 

rl^ht  naiis. 

B.  OpeniDS  of  the  Eostachian 

g.  Branches  of  the  naso-psli- 

tobe  in  Ibe  upper  part  of 

tine  nerve  to  the  paUte. 

the  pbarynji. 

k.  Anterior       and       poMeriw 

.  Soft  palate  divided  throqgb 

palatine  nervea. 

iu  middle. 

i.  Septum  narinm. 

.  Cat    sarface    of    the    hard 

Pidate. 
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luter  and  inner  walls  of  the  fcNssa  is  peculiar,  and  has 
>eeii  named  the  Olfactory  Begion,  from  the  fact  that  the 
)rauches  of  the  olfactory  or  first  nervie  are  distributed 
,o  it.  It  is  impossible  to  distinguish  this  region  except 
mmediately  after  death,  but  it  comprises  the  upper  and 
i  portion  of  the  middle  turbinate  bones,  and  the 
corresponding  portion  of  the  septum.  The  mueous 
membrane  of  the  olfactory  region  is  of  a  brown  colour 
in  the  recent  state,  and  its  epithelium  is  of  the  tesselated 
variety. 

The  OUSaetwry  Nerve  (Fig.  192,  a)  is  the  special  nerve  of 
smell,  and  its  branches,  which  are  derived  from  the 
olfoGtory  bulb^  reach  the  nasal  cavity  by  piercing  the 
cribriform  plate  of  the  ethmoid  bone.  The  branches  are 
distributed  to  the  olfactory  region,  i.e.,  upon  the  superior 
and  middle  turbinate  bones  and  the  upper  third  of  the 
septum,  but  are  very  difficult  to  follow,  owing  to  their 
being  destitute  of  the  white  substance  of  Schwann, 

The  nerves  of  common  sensation  to  the  nose  are  derived 
from  MeckeFs  ganglion  and  will  be  afterwards  dissected. 

[With  a  strong  pair  of  scissors  the  turbinate  bones  may 
\>e  readily  cut  so  as  to  expose  the  several  openings  into 
the  three  meatuses.] 

The  nasal  branch  of  the  fifth  nerve  (Fig.  192,  d)  may  be 
found  in  a  groove  on  the  under  surface  of  the  nasal  bone 
in  its  passage  from  the  orbit  to  the  face,  and  gives  a  branch 
to  the  septum  (p.  349). 

Dissection  of  Meckel's  Ganglion,  etc. 

Before  beginning  this  dissection  the  student  should 
ascertain  the  position  of  the  spheno-palatine  foramen 
(Fig.  191,  6),  opposite  to  which  the  spheno-palatine  gan- 
glion is  placed,  and  through  which  the  internal  maxillary 
artery  enters  the  nose.  This  will  be  f  oimd  on  either  half  of 
the  skull  immediately  behind  the  superior  meatus  of  the 
nose. 

FThe  mucous  membrane  lining  the  vertical  plate  of  the 
palate  bone  is  to  be  removed,  and  the  thin  plate  of  bone 
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chiselled  through  immediately  below  the  spheno-paktine 
forameD,  when  the  palatine  nerves  and  arteries  will  be 
exposed  enclosed  in  a  tube  of  membrane.  An  attempt 
may  be  made  to  open  up  the  Vidian  canal  in  the  root  cf 
the  pterygoid  process,  in  order  to  expose  the  Vidian  nerre 
and  artery,  but  the  proceeding  is  very  difficult  and  seldoL. 
satisfactory  in  its  results.] 

The  SpheBo-palmtlBe  or  Heckel's  Gaoiirlloii  (Fig.  193. 
i)  is  a  minute  red  body  situated  opposite  the  spheno- 
palatine foramen,  which  is  connected  with  the  superior 
maxillary  nerve  by  one  or  two  branches  (p,  472) ;  with 
the  facial  nerve  by  the  Vidian  nerve ;  and  with  the 
sympathetic  upon  the  internal  carotid  arteiy  by  a  branch 
which  joins  the  Vidian  nerve  (Fig.  190,  9). 

The  Branehes  (Fig.  193)  of  the  ganghon  are  ascending, 
descending,  internal,  and  posterior. 

1.  The  ascending  branches  are  two  or  three  of  very 
small  size,  which  pass  to  the  periosteum  of  the  orbit 
through  the  spheno-maxillary  fissure. 

2.  The  descending  branches  go  to  the  palate,  and  are 
three  in  number : — 

The  anterior  or  great  palatine  nerve  (14)  descends 
through  the  posterior  palatine  canal  to  the  hard  palate, 
where  it  forms  a  junction  with  the  naso-palatine  nerve 
passing  through  the  anterior  palatine  canal  (Fig.  19i;  g). 
Whilst  in  the  canal  the  nerve  gives  off  inferior  nasal 
branches  to  the  inferior  turbinate  bone. 

The  middle  or  external  palatine  nerve  (16)  is  very  small, 
and  descends  to  the  soft  palate  and  tonsil. 

The  posterior  or  small  palatine  nerve  (17)  descends 
through  a  small  canal  behind  the  great  nerve  and  is  dis- 
tributed to  the  soft  palate  and  uvula,  supplying  the 
levator  palati  and  the  azygos  uvulse  muscles. 

3.  The  internal  branches  pass  through  the  spheno- 
palatine foramen  to  the  nose,  and  are  the  superior  nasal 
and  the  naso-palatine  nerves. 

The  superior  nasal  branches  (4)  supply  the  muooos 
membrane  of  the  upper  and  middle  turbinate  bones. 
The  nasopalatine  nerve  (8)  crosses  the  nasal  fossa  to 
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"tlie  aeptum,  along  nhich  it  passea  through  a  graove  in 
'tlie  Tomar  to  the  anterior  palatice  c&aei.  In  tbo  canal 
-tbe  left  nerve  lies  in  front  of  the  naso-palatine  arteries 
axicl  the  right  behind  them,  and  both  descend  to  the  front 
of  the  hard  palate  to  unite  with  the  great  palatine  nerre. 
(.Fig.  192,«). 

Fig.  198. 


4.  The  jJorten'orfcrancAea  are  the  Vidian  and  the  pterj^o- 
palatine  nerves. 

The  Vidian  nerve  (3)  runs  through  the  Vidian  canal  in 


Fig.  193.— Meckel's  ganglion 

1.  Splitno-palaUne  ganglion 

(Meckel). 

2.  Superior  tnrbiiiBta  bone. 

3.  Vidian  nerre. 

4.  Nasal  brancheB. 

5.  Carotid   artery   in  tempo 

B.  Middle  tnrbinate  bone. 
7.  Snperfieial     petroBal    ne: 

Joining  the  7th. 
H.  Nsao-piUtine  nerve  (cnt). 
3.  Carotid  branch  of  Vidian. 


and  its  branchee  (from  Hirscbfeld  and 
Levcill^). 

Inferior  tarbinata  bone. 

Pharyngeal  nerve. 

Inferior  nasal  brancbea. 

PieryeoideoH  estemus. 

Anterior  or  great   palatine 


17.  Posterior  palati 
1.  Plc^goideuB  ij 
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the  pterygoid  process  and  divides  into  superficial  petrosal 
and  carotid  branches. 

The  superficial  petrosal  branch  (7)  pierces  the  cartilage 
which  fills  up  the  foramen  lacerum  medium  basis  cranii, 
jand  runs  in  a  groove  on  the  surface  of  the  petrous  portion 
of  the  temporal  bone  to  the  hiatus  Fallopii,  through  which 
it  passes  to  join  the  facial  nerve. 

The  carotid  branch  (9)  joins  the  sympathetic  plexos 
upon  the  internal  carotid  artery. 

■  The  pterygo-palaiine  or  pharyngeal  nerve  (11)  is  very 
small,  and  passes  through  the  pterygo-palatine  canal 
to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
pharynx. 

The  Internal  Haxlllary  Artery  gives  off  the  following 
branches  in  the  spheno-maxillary  fossa:  the  descending 
palatine,  Vidian,  pterygo-palatine,  spheno-palatine,  and 
infra-orbital,  the  last  of  which  has  been  already  examined. 

1.  The  posterior  or  descending  palatine  artery  accom- 
panies the  great  palatine  nerve  through  the  posterior 
palatine  canal.  It  gives  branches  to  the  soft  palate  and 
uvula,  which  descend  through  the  smaller  palatine  canals, 
and  then  runs  forward  on  the  hard  palate,  supplying  it  and 
anastomosing  with  the  nasal  or  spheno-palatine  arteiy 
at  the  anterior  palatine  canal. 

2.  The  Vidian  artery  accompanies  the  nerve  through 
the  Vidian  canal,  and  supplies  the  upper  part  of  the 
pharynx  and  the  Eustachian  tube. 

3.  The  pterygo-palatine  oHery  is  very  small  and  runs 
backwards  through  the  pterygo-palatine  canaL 

4.  The  nasal  or  spheno-pahuine  artery  enters  the  nose 
by  the  spheno-palatine  foramen  and  gives  branches  to  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  upper  part  of  the  cavity,  which 
anastomose  with  the  anterior  and  posterior  ethmoidal 
branches  of  the  ophthalmic  artery.  The  naso-palatine 
branch  runs  down  the  septum  of  the  nose  with  the  naso- 
palatine nerve  and  anastomoses  with  the  artery  of  the 
septum  from  the  facial  trunk  and  also  with  the  descending 
palatine. artery  through  the  anterior  palatine  canaL 
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Ths  One  Ganouon. 

[If  the  part  is  not  too  much  decomposed,  the  otic  gan- 
glion may  be  exposed,  from  within,  on  the  side  upon  which 
"the  internal  pterygoid  muscle  has  not  been  cut  away.  The 
leirator  palati  muscle  and  the  Eustachian  tube  are  to  be 
carefully  removed,  when  upon  the  inner  surface  of  the 
pterygoid  muscle  will  be  found  the  nerve  to  that  muscle, 
^wliich  if  traced  upwards  will  lead  to  the  ganglion.] 

The  •«!€  GangliOB  (Fig.  194^  7)  (Amold^s)  is  a  minute 
"body  lying  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  third  division  of 
Hie  fifth  nerve  and  especially  connected  with  the  branch 
to  the  internal  pterygoid  muscle.  Like  all  the  cranial 
ganglia,  the  otic  has  motor,  sensory,  and  sympathetic 
roots ;  the  motor  root  from  the  fifth  nerve ;  the  sensory 
roots  from  the  auriculo-temporal  nerve  and  from  Jacob- 
son's  nerve,  by  means  of  a  small  superficial  petrosal  nerve 
of  Arnold ;  and  the  sympathetic  root  from  that  upon  the 
middle  meningeal  artery. 

The  otic  ganglion  gives  branches  to  two  muscles,  the 
tensor  tympani  and  the  circumflexus  palatL 

The  Tyhfanuh. 

[If  the  tympanum  has  not  been  damaged  in  the  previous 
dissections,  an  attempt  may  be  made  to  trace  the  facial 
nerve  through  the  temporsd  bone,  thus  :  the  base  of  the 
skull  beins  turned  upward,  the  saw  is  to  be  carried 
through  a  Tine  drawn  from  the  stylo-mastoid  foramen  to 
the  foramen  ovale.  By  this  cut  the  cavity  of  the 
tympanum  will  be  divided,  and  it  will  be  possible  to 
examine  its  walls  and  ossicula,  together  with  the  seventh 
nerve  and  the  chorda  tympani.] 

The  Tympanum  or  Hlddle  Ear  (Fig.  194)  is  an 
irregularly  six-sided  cavity,  which  may  be  conveniently 
said  to  resemble  a  room  with  a  passage  (meatus 
auditorius  extemus)  leading  to  it. 

The  otUer  wall  of  the  chamber  is  formed  by  the 
membrana  tympani,  which  is  placed  obliquely  at  the  end 
of  the  meatus ;  the  inner  wall  corresponds  to  the  outer 
wall  of  the  vestibtde;  in  front,  is  the  opening  of  the 
Eustachian  tube  with  the  special  tube  for  the  tensor 

II 
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TSI  TYUPANDU. 


tympuii  muBcle  formed  hy  the  prooeaaoB  cochleMiformia ; 
behind,  is  the  opeDing  into  the  maetoid  cells.  The  nw/oT    I 
the  chamber  is  a  thin  portion  of  bone  separating  it  fiwD 
the  cavity  of  the  cranium  ;  the  ^or  is  a  thicker  portioti 
corresponding  to  the  jugular  fossa. 
Fig.  IM. 


s  the  most  important,  and  preaenta  the 
following  points  for  eiaminatioQ  (Fig.  190):  (1)  tiie  fenettm 
ovalit  in  which  the  base  of  the  Btapes  articulates  ;  below 
this  (2)  thefenettra  rotunda,  an  opening  into  the  cochlea; 
anterior  to  these  a  slight  eminence  grooved  by  nerrea, 
(3)  fke  promontory  with  Jacobson's  nerve  ;  and,  poaterior 
to  the  fenestra  ovalis  and  fenestra  rotunda  and  close  to 
the  opening  of  the  mastoid  cells,  (4)  the  pt/ramid,  a 

Fig- 19*- — Intenuil  view  or  Otic  ganglion  and  lympanmii  [&Dm 
Hirschfeld  uid  LevtalU). 

9.  Chorda  tjmpuu. 
]0.  Hembruia  tjmpuiL 


1.  Senwiy  portion  oi 

viUh  Goiaerisn  gangliaa. 
i.  Tensor  tyinpuii  muscle. 
B.  Hator  portion  of  fith  pasain, 

buieatb  th«  ganglion. 
t-  Halleus. 
>'  Small      superficial      petrosa 

nerve  of  Arnold. 


1.  TenaoipBlati  maacle. 

12.  Middle  meminged  aiten. 

13,  13.  Lingual  nerve  (Stta). 
H.  Aurieulo-Umporal  nerrc 
16.  Inferior  dental  neive  ((ith). 

16.  PtecygoideuB  extecnos. 

17.  PteryBoidem  inlemo*. 

18.  Internal  mBxUlary  artny. 
20,  2a  Ujto-hroid  nerre. 
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onical  projection  of  bone  pierced  at  the  top  by  a  small 
Lole  through  which  the  stapedius  muscle  works. 

Tiie  Aqueduct  of  FaUopiuSy  or  canal  for  the  facial  nerve, 
onus  a  slight  projection  curving  behind  the  pyramid  and 
ibove  the  fenestra  ovalis,  and  may  be  opened  with  bone-^ 
'orceps  in  the  part  which  has  not  been  already  divided 
^th.  the  saw.  It  extends  from  the  bottom  of  the  meatus 
iuditoriuB  intemus  to  the  stylo-mastoid  foramen.  In  the 
upper  part  of  the  canal  is  the  irUumescentia  ganglioformia^ 
nn  enlargement  of  the  facial  nerve  at  the  point  where  it 
13  joined  by  the  great  petrosal  nerve  through  the  hiatus 
FallopiL  The  facial  nerve  in  this  part  of  its  course  gives 
off  a  minute  branch  to  the  stapedius  muscle  and  the 
chorda  tympani. 

The  Chorda  Tympani  (Fig.  194,  9)  enters  the  tympanum 
close  to  the  pyramid,  and  passes  forward,  between  the 
liandle  of  the  malleus  and  the  long  process  of  the  incus, 
to  an  opening  close  to  the  Glasserian  fissure  by  which 
it  leaves  the  temporal  bone  to  join  the  gustatory  nerve. 

The  Osslcnla  Audita  (Fig.  194)  are  the  malleus,  incus, 
aud  stapes. 

The  Malleus  (hammer)  (4)  consists  of  a  head,  neck, 
handle  (manubrium),  and  two  processes  (processus  gracilis 
and  processus  brevis).  The  head  articulates  with  the  incus ; 
the  manubrium  is  inserted  between  the  mucous  and  fibrous 
layers  of  the  membrana  tympani ;  the  processus  gracilis 
is  inserted  into  the  Glasserian  fissure ;  the  processus 
brevis  gives  attachment  to  the  tensor  tympani  muscle. 

The  Incus  (anvil)  (6)  consists  of  a  body  and  two 
processes.  The  body  articulates  with  the  head  of  the 
malleus ;  the  short  process  is  attached  to  the  margin  of 
the  orifice  of  the  mastoid  cells ;  the  long  process  is  nearly 
parallel  to  the  handle  of  the  malleus,  and  has  at  its 
extremity  a  small  nodule  of  bone,  the  os  orhiculare,  which 
in  the  foetus  is  separate,  but  becomes  united  in  adult  life 
and  articulates  with  the  stapes. 

The  Stapes  (stirrup)  is  articulated  by  its  head  with  the 
long  process  of  the  incus  and  at  right  angles  to  it.  The 
base  (at  which  the  two  crura  imite)  is  attached  to  the 
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fenestra  ovalis ;  the  neck  gives  attachment  io  the  amaJI 
stapedius  muscle. 

The  Hnseles  of  the  Tympanum  are  three  in  number,  yiz^ 
the  tensor  tympani,  laxator  tjmpani,  and  stapedius,  bat 
some  anatomists  add  a  fourth,  the  laxator  tjmpani  minor. 

The  Tensor  Tympani  (Fig.  194,  2)  arises  from  tiie 
under  surface  of  the  apex  of  the  petrous  portion  of  the 
temporal  bone  and  from  the  Eustachian  tube,  and  rons 
backwards  in  a  distinct  canal  formed  by  the  procesnu 
cochleariformis  to  be  inserted  into  the  root  of  the  handle 
and  the  processus  brevis  of  the  malleus.  It  ia  supplied 
by  a  branch  from  the  otic  ganglion. 

The  Laxator  Tympani  arises  from  the  imder  snr£ue  of 
the  spine  of  the  sphenoid  bone  and  from  the  Eostachian 
tube,  and  entering  the  tympanum  through  the  Glasaemn 
fissure  is  inserted  into  the  neck  of  the  malleus.  It  is 
supplied  by  a  branch  from  the  chorda  tympanL 

The  Stapedius  arises  from  the  interior  of  the  pyramid, 
and  emerges  from  its  apex  to  be  inserted  into  the  neck  of 
the  stapes.    It  is  supplied  by  a  branch  of  the  facial  nerve. 

The  Laxator  Tympani  Minor  arises  from  the  upper 
margin  of  the  meatus  extemus^  and  is  inserted  into  the 
handle  and  processus  brevis  of  the  malleus.  It  is  regarded 
as  a  ligament  by  many  anatomists. 

The  Tongue. 

[The  tongue  and  larynx  which  were  laid  aside  are  to  be 
examined  without  separating  them.  The  branches  of 
nerves  and  the  several  muscles  which  were  necessarily 
divided  in  removing  the  tongue  are  to  be  identified  before 
the  examination  of  the  organ  itself  is  proceeded  witL] 

The  Tongue  (Fig.  195)  is  connected  with  the  os  hyoides 
by  muscular  fibres  and  by  a  membrane  (hyo-glossal)  which 
is  deeply  placed  between  the  muscles.  On  its  under 
surface  and  sides  will  be  found  the  attachments  of  the 
extrinsic  muscles  of  the  tongue,  viz^  the  hyo-glo68a£> 
stylo-glossus,  palato-glossus,  and  superior  constrictor 
(glosso-pharyngeus) ;  and  close  to  the  median  line  irill  be 
seen  the  large  genio-hyo-glossus  of  each  side. 


All  the  ftoterior  {mH  ef  tte  dsnaa  of  the  bBpie 
is  covered  bj  pafalla^  brt  iKfaind  «  T-di^ed  row  at 
Large  (circimiT>Uite)  pf^n^  tbe  r^rf"^  <mlj  pnMfflts 
the  orificEA  of  d 

The  PavDIK  (F^  IStS)  ctf 
the  tongue  ue  of  three  kiial^ 
the  CircomTallat^  Fnagi- 
form,  and  Filiform  «r 
Conical. 

The  jiapiS/t  tiramMattx 
(s)  are  from  eigiit  to  fifteen 
in  number,  and  are  anrnnged 
in  two  oblique  iowb  wfaicfa 
meet  at  the  foramen  eteeitwL, 
a  deep  maooiu  follicle.  Each 
papilla  is  enrroiiDded  by  a 
fossa,  and  is  covered  4hi  its 
free  eur&ce  with  seooadaij 
papilla.  The  circtuufallate 
papillse  are  the  ^>ecial 
organs  of  taste,  and  are 
Bupplied  by  the  glosso- 
pharTDgeal  narre. 

The  papiStt  fungiforms* 
are  scattered  over  the  tongue, 

but  particularly  at  the  tip  and  ^es.  They  are  globular 
in  form  and  have  alender  attacbmente  to  the  sur&ce  of 
the  tongue ;  they  are  of  a  dark  red  colour  and  are  covered 
with  secondary  papillie. 


Fig.  195.— TlM  tODgne  with  Ita  p^illa  (from  Wilson). 


1.  The  nph^  which  aometimaa 
bit occaUa  on  the  donam  of 
the  tongue,  sb  in  the  figure. 

!,  2.  Lobes  of  the  tongue;  the 

pari,  and  near  ita  tip,  are 
the  papillte  fungilonnes. 
The  emaller  papille,  among 


I.  Tip  of  the  tongue. 


7.  Mucoua  glaodi  OF  tiie  root  of 

the  tongue. 

8.  8.  Epiglottis. 

9.  9.  Fnens  epi^lottidia. 

10,  ID.  Gieatar  ootDua  of  the  oa 
hyoides. 
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The  papiUce  eonicce  and  JUtformes  exist  all  over  the 
tongue,  but  are  most  extensively  developed  at  the  tip. 
The  conical  papillas  are  covered  with  minute  secondary 
papillae,  and  the  filiform  are  prolonged  into  thread-like 
processes  which  in  the  camivora  are  developed  into  spines. 

The  orifices  of  mucous  foUicles  maj  be  found  amoog 
the  papillae  on  the  dorsum  of  the  tongue,  and  behind  the 
papiUas  circumvallcUce  are  numerous  compound  racemose 
lingual  glands  which  lubricate  the  posterior  portion  of 
the  organ. 

Beneath  the  mucous  membrane  is  a  fibrona  layer  cr 
corionj  which  gives  attachment  to  many  of  the  muscnkr 
fibres.  In  the  centre  of  the  tongue  and  dividing  it  into 
two  symmetrical  halves  is  a  fibrous  septum,  the  existence 
of  which  is  marked  by  a  raph6  in  the  median  line. 

The  Intrinsic  Muscles  are  the  Lingualis  Superior,  the 
Lingualis  Transversus,  and  the  Lingualis  Inferior. 

The  Lingualis  Superior  extends  along  the  surface  of  the 
tongue  immediately  beneath  the  mucous  membrane,  being 
connected  with  the  septum  internally. 

The  Lingvxdis  Transverstts  constitutes  the  chief  bulk  of 
the  tongue  and  is  placed  beneath  the  lingualis  superior. 
Its  fibres  are  attached  to  the  median  septum  and  pass 
outwards  to  the  mucous  membrane,  giving  passage  to  the 
ascending  fibres  of  the  lingualis  inferior. 

The  Lingtbolis  Inferior  is  to  be  seen  on  the  nnder 
surface  of  the  tongue  by  removing  the  hyo-glossus.  It  is 
larger  than  the  lingualis  superior  and  extends  along  the 
under  surface  of  the  tongue,  giving  ascending  fibres  which 
pass  between  those  of  the  transverse  muscle,  and  being 
closely  connected  with  the  stylo-glossus  muscle. 

Glands  of  the  FrcBnum  (Blandin). — By  removing  the 
mucous  membrane  on  the  imder  surface  of  the  tongue 
near  the  tip  a  couple  of  oval  glands  may  be  seen.  Tbej 
are  similar  in  structure  to  the  sublingual  glands  althou^ 
distinct  from  them,  and  are  sometimes  united  in  front, 
forming  a  single  mass  of  an  arched  form  (Deville). 

The  urerves  (Fig.  166)  of  the  tongue  have  been  already 
examined  but  may  now  be  followed  out  minutely.   They  are 
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tb.e  hypoglossal  nerve  (9tli)  to  the  muscular  structure  of 
tfaie  toDgue ;  the  Lingual  nerve  (5th)  to  the  fungiform  and 
filiform  papilleo  on  the  dorsum  and  apex  of  the  tongue  ; 
tlie  Glosso-pharyngeal  nerve  (8th)  to  the  circumviJlate 
papillsd  at  the  base  of  the  tongue  and  to  the  surface 
behind  them. 

The  Larynx. 

The  liarynx  or  organ  of  voice  is  closely  connected 
Tv^ith  the  byoid  bone  and  tongue.  On  tracing  the  mucous 
membrane  from  the  dorsum  of  the  tongue  it  will  be 
found  to  form  three  little /rcsna  between  the  base  of  that 
organ  and  the  prominent  cartilage  of  the  epiglottis ; 
tliese  are  the  glosso-epiglottidean  folds  (Fig.  195,  9). 
After  being  reflected  over  the  epiglottis,  the  mucous 
membrane  forms  the  two  arytceno-epiglottidean  foLds^ 
which  bound  the  superior  aperture  of  the  larynx  ;  and  is 
then  carried  to  the  interior  of  the  larynx  and  over  its 
posterior  surface  into  the  oesophagus. 

The  Superior  Aperture  of  the  Ijarynx  (Fig.  188)  is 

bounded   in   front   by    the    epiglottis,    behind   by   the 

arytaenoid  cartilages,  and  on  each  side  by  the  arytseno- 

epiglottidean  folds.     On  looking  through  it  the  Glottis  or 

Hi  ma  Glottidis  will  be  seen,  i.6.,  the  space  between  the 

two  inferior  or  true  vocal  cords,  which  varies  from  a  mere 

chink  to  a  triangular  aperture  with  the  apex  forwards, 

according  to  the  movements  of  the  arytsenoid  cartilages. 

Above  the  true  vocal  cords  will  be  seen  the  less  distinct 

false  cords,  and  through  the  glottis  may  be  seen  the 

interior  of  the  trachea.    This  view  of  the  parts  deserves 

especial   notice  as   it   is    exactly  that   which   is   seen 

reversed  when  reflected  in  the  laryngoscope. 

(The  larynx  is  to  be  fastened  upon  a  table  by  driving  a 
nail  or  pin  through  the  tongue  and  putting  the  trachea 
on  the  stretch  with  hooks,  the  anterior  surface  being 
exposed  ;  the  extrinsic  muscles  of  the  larynx,  the  sterno- 
hyoid, stemo-thyroid,  thyro-hyoid,  and  inferior  constrictor 
01  the  pharynx,  are  then  to  be  carefully  removed  without 
injuring  the  crico-thyroid  muscle  or  the  external  laryngeal 
nerve.} 
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IntrliiBle  Museles  of  tlie  iMrfnn, 

The  Crleo-tliyrold  Muscle  (Fig.  178,  22)  is  placed  <m 
each  side  of  the  crico-thyroid  membrane  and  is  somewhat 
triangular  in  shape,  being  narrow  below  and  expanded 
above.  It  arises  from  an  oval  surface  on  the  side  of  the 
cricoid  cartilage,  and  ascends  to  be  inserted  into  the 
posterior  part  of  the  lower  border  and  into  the  inferior 
comu  of  the  thyroid  cartilage.  It  is  stipplied  hj  the 
external  laryngeal  branch  of  the  superior  laryngeal  nerve. 

[The  preparation  is  to  be  turned  over  and  the  mncoos 
membrane  is  to  be  dissected  off  the  back  of  the  larynx, 
the  remnant  of  the  oesophagus  being  removed.  The 
crioo-arytsenoidei  postici  muscles  on  the  back  of  the 
cricoid  cartilage  are  readily  dissected ;  but  in  order  to  clean 
the  cross-fibres  of  the  arytsanoideus  it  will  be  necessary 
to  over-distend  the  larynx  so  as  to  stretch  the  muscle ;  and 
this  may  be  most  readily  done  by  the  finger  of  an 
assistant.] 

The  Arytaenoideiu  (Fig.  196,  6)  is  an  example  of  a 
single  muscle  in  the  median  line,  its  fibres  crossing  one 
another  and  being  equally  distributed  on  each  side.  It 
occupies  the  concave  posterior  surfaces  of  the  two 
arytsenoid  cartilages,  the  fibres  passing  from  one  to  the 
other,  and  being  divisible  into  superficial  and  deep  layers. 
The  superficial  fibres  cross  obliquely  from  the  apex  of 
one  cartilage  to  the  base  of  the  other  and  vice  versd  so  as 
to  form  an  X,  whilst  the  deeper  fibres  pass  transversely 
beneath  them.  The  arytsenoideus  is  sttpplied  by  both 
the  superior  and  the  inferior  laryngeal  nerves. 

The  Grleo-Arytaenoldeus  Posttcus  (Fig.  19^  7)  arises 
from  the  posterior  surface  of  the  cricoid  cartilage  on  one 
side  of  the  median  ridge,  and  its  fibres  pass  obliquely 
upward  and  outward  to  be  inserted  on  the  posterior 
aspect  of  the  prominent  outer  angle  of  the  base  of  the 
arytsBnoid  cartilage.  It  is  supplied  by  the  inferior 
laryngeal  nerve. 

[To  see  the  crico-arytsenoideus  lateralis  and  the 
thyro-aryteBUoideus  muscles,  the   superior  and    inferior 
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jne  half  of  the  thjroid  cartilage  should  be  cut 

through  and  the  ala   drawn  forward,  anj  tiasue  being 
detached  from  ita  mner  aurfaoe  to  within  a  quarter  of  an 


inch  of  the  median  liue.  A  vertical  cut  is  then  to  be  made 
through  it  there  with  strong  scissors  or  the  bone-forcepH, 
and  we  piece  is  to  he  removed.  The  larvnx  being  dis- 
tended as  before,  the  muscles  can  be  readily  dissected.] 

The  Crieo-ArrtKiwMeaB  Lateralis  (Fig.  197,  ti)  ariiet 
from  the  upper  border  of  the  side  of  the  cricoid  cartilage, 
and  its  fibres  pass  obliquely  upward  and  backward  to 
be  imerted  into  the  anterior  aspect  of  the  prominent 

Fig.  196.— FoBterior  view  of  ths  i»rjax  (fiaiii  Wilson). 

1.  Tbynud  cartilage,  right  tda.  SiBting  of  obli  jne  and  tians- 

2.  Aacending  cornu.  verae  faaciculi. 

3.  Descending  cornu.  7.  Crico-arj'UBnoidei         postid 

4.  Ciicoid  cartilage.  muscles. 
6,  5.  Arytienoid  cartilocea.  8.  Epiglottis. 
6.  AiyteaDideus    moade,   con-. 

Fig.   197.— Side  view  of  tlie  larvnx,  one  ala  of  the    thyroid 
cartilage  removed  (from  Wilson). 
1.  Left  bU  of  tliyroid  cartilage.  6,  Crico-acytnaoideus  lateralis. 

2<  Bight  arytffiaoid  cartilage.  7.  Thyro-arjUmoideua. 

8.  Corniculum  laiyngia.  8.  Crico -thyroid  membrane. 

4.  Cricoid  cartilage.  "   "--■--""--—--'-—-- 

5.  Crico-aryuenoideiis    posticna 

muscle. 
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outer  angle  of  the  base  of  the  arytsonoid  cartilage.  This 
muscle  is  always  more  or  less  closely  connected  with  the 
thyro-arytsenoideus,  which  is  above.  It  is  supplied  by 
the  inferior  laryngeal  nerve. 

The  Ttayro-Arytaenoldeiu  (Fig.  197,  7)  has  a  more 
horizontal  direction  than  the  preceding  muscle.  It  arita 
from  the  receding  angle  of  the  thyroid  cartilage  imme- 
diately external  to  the  inferior  or  true  vocal  cord,  and 
reaches  down  to  the  crico-thyroid  membrane,  to  which 
some  of  its  fibres  are  attached.  It  passes  backwards,  the 
upper  fibres  being  more  oblique  than  the  lower  ones,  to  be 
inserted  into  the  anterior  surface  of  the  arytsenoid  carti- 
lage external  to  the  attachments  of  the  vocal  cords.  It 
is  supplied  by  the  inferior  laryngeal  nerve. 

[If  a  second  larynx  can  be  procured,  a  very  aatisfact<vy 
way  of  seeing  the  thyro-arytaenoid  muscles  is  to  cut  the 
thyroid  cartilage  horizontally  at  the  level  of  the  true 
vocal  cords,  when  the  muscles  can  be  readily  displayed 
immediately  outside  them.] 

Above  the  preceding  muscles  a  few  muscular  fibres 
may  be  traced  to  the  epiglottis  from  both  the  thyroid 
and  the  aryteenoid  cartilages.  These  are  the  tA^ro- 
epiglottideus  and  the  arytceno-epiglottideugf  or  the  two 
sets  of  fibres  have  been  considered  as  one  muscle  under 
the  name  of  thyrO'anftceno-epigloUideus,  The  upper 
muscle  is  contained  in  the  aryteeno-epiglottidean  fold  of 
mucous  membrane;  the  lower  one  spreads  over  the 
mucous  pouch  of  the  larynx  and  was  termed  campreseor 
eaccidi  la/ryngie  by  Mr.  Hilton. 

Actions  of  the  Lannaffeal  Muscles. 

The  cartilages  are  moved  upon  one  another  by  the 
several  muscles,  producing  an  effect  upon  either  the 
tension  of  the  vocal  cords,  or  the  size  of  the  opening 
between  them — ^the  glottis. 

The  Onco-thyroidei  draw  the  thyroid  cartilage  down- 
ward on  the  cricoid  cartilage,  and  thus  tighten  the  vocal 
cords. 

The  Thyro-arytcenoidei  being  parallel  to,  and  attached 
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±0  the  same  points  as,  the  vooal  cords,  must  necessarily  by 
'their  contraction  approximate  the  points  of  attachment, 
and  so  relax  the  cords. 

Hie  Cric<Mirytosno%dei  postici  swing  the  ary tsanoid  carti- 
lages outwards  and  thus  dilate  the  glottis,  as  can  be 
easily  shown  by  making  traction  upon  the  two  muscles 
Bimultaneously  with  the  points  of  a  pair  of  forceps. 

'  The  Crico-ctrytcenoidei  IcUercdes  are  antagonists  to  the 
postici  and  bring  the  arytaenoid  cartilages  back  to  their 
old  positions,  and  afterwards  approximate  them,  thus 
zuarrowing  the  glottis. 

The  Arytcerwideus  draws  the  arytaenoid  cartilages  to- 
gether and  thus  (according  to  Mr.  Bishop)  narrows  the 
glottis;  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  superficial 
fibres  which  are  inserted  farthest  out  would  not  swing  the 
cartilages  upon  their  axes  and  thus  widen  the  glottis. 

[A  side  view  of  the  interior  of  the  larynx  is  now  to  be 
obtained  by  cutting  away  the  crico-arytsenoideus  lateralis 
with  the  vocal  cords  and  mucous  membrane  of  the  same 
side,  but  the  cricoid  cartilage  is  to  be  left  entire.] 

On  a  Side-view  (Fig.  198)  of  the  interior  of  the  larynx 
will  be  seen  the  horizontal  projections  of  the  mucous 
membrane  formed  by  the  superior  and  inferior  vocal 
cords  beneath  it.  Between  the  two  cords  is  the  cavity  of 
the  ventricle  of  the  larynx,  and  from  this  a  probe  can  be 
carried  into  the  laryngeal  pouch  or ,  gacculue  laryngis, 
which  projects  upward  between  the  upper  cord  and  the 
thyroid  cartilage.  The  mucous  membrane  is  continued 
from  the  ventricle  into  the  sac,  in  which  it  is  provided 
with  numerous  mucous  glands. 

[The  mucous  membrane  is  to  be  dissected  from  the  vocal 
cords  and  their  attachments  are  to  be  clearly  shown.] 

The  Yocal    Cords  or  Ttayro-aryteenold  Llsaments 

(Fig.  198)  are  four  in  number,  two  on  each  side  of  the 
larynx,  and  are  composed  of  yellow  or  elastic  fibrous 
tissue. 
The  superior  ligament  or  false  cord  (A)  has  an  arched 
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direction,  tmd  ia  much  more  slender  than  the  inferior 

ligament.    It  is  attached  in  front  to  the  receding  angle  of 

the  thjroid  cartilage,  and  behind  to  the  projection  on  the 

pjg  19g  upper  part  of  the  front  of  the 

ar^teenoid  cartilage. 

The  inferior  ligammt  or 
trwe  cord  (»>  is  horisontal  in 
direction,  being  attached  in 
front  to  the  receding  an^e 
of  the  thyroid  cartilage  belo« 
the  superior  ligament,  and 
behind  to  the  prominent 
anterior  angle  of  the  base 
of  the  arTtoenoid  cartilage. 
The  interval  between  the  two 
true  Tocal  cords  is  the  rtna 
gloUidis. 

The  Arteries  of  the  laijni 
are  derived  from  the  superior 
and  inferior  thyroid  arteries. 
The  tuperior  laryngeal 
artery,  derived,  from  the 
superior  thyroid,  ent«ra  the 


4.  Ala  of  the  thyroid  caitJUge. 
I>.  Suparior  coiDu. 

7.  Pomum  Adami. 

e,  8,  Ttarro-hjoid  membrane. 

9.  Lateral  tbfro-hj'oid  ligaioent. 

b.  Ilvo-epiglottldean  llzament. 
t.  T^TTO-epiglotlideanligamfflit 
d,  AiytEGQuid    cartilage;     inoei 

I.  Outer  angle  of  biae  of  aryta- 


i.  Superior      thyro  •  UTlcnoid 

i.  Inferior  thpv-arytieiioid  liei- 
mant,  or  chorda  voeaUi; 
the  elliptical  space  beCweea 
the  two  thjTo  ■  aiytenoid 
liEaments  is  the   ventricle 

h.  Cricoid  carUlage. 


m.  Central  portion  of  the  aune 

II.  Upper  ring  of  trachea. 

0.  Section  of  Istbmiu  of  thyroid 

gluid. 
■p,p.  Levator  glsndnla  th jToMec 
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larynx  through  the  thyro-hyoid  membrane,  and  divides  into 
ascending  and  descendiog  branches  which  supply  the 
muscles  and  mucous  membrane. 

The  inferior  laryn>geal  wrieryy  derived  from  the  inferior 
thyroid  artery,  reaches  the  back  of  the  cricoid  cartilage 
and  anastomoses  with  the  superior  artery. 

The  Herves  (Fig.  179}  of  the  larynx  are  the  superior 
and  the  inferior  (or  recurrent)  branches  of  the  pneumo- 
gastric. 

The  superior  laryngeal  nerve  (9)  has  been  seen  to  give 
a  branch  {external  laryngeal)  to  the  crico-thyroid  muscle, 
and  then  to  pierce  the  thyro-hyoid  membrane  with  the 
superior  laryngeal  artery.  It  supplies  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  larynx  and  back  of  the  toDgue,  and  gives  a 
branch  to  the  aryteenoideus  muscle,  besides  a  communi- 
cating branch  to  the  inferior  laryngeal  nerve. 

The  inferior  or  recurrent  nerve  (21)  is  the  motor  nerve 
of  the  larynx,  and  has  been  seen  to  take  a  different  course 
on  the  two  sides,  winding  around  the  subclavian  artery 
on  the  right,  and  around  the  aorta  on  the  left  side,  but  in 
the  larynx  the  nerves  have  similar  distributions.  Each 
nerve  running  up  the  side  of  the  trachea  passes  beneath 
the  border  of  the  inferior  constrictor  of  the  pharynx  and 
beneath  the  ala  of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  to  end  in 
branches  to  the  muscles  of  the  larynx.  It  supplies  all 
the  muscles  of  the  larynx  except  the  crico-thyroid,  and 
thus  one  muscle,  the  arytsenoideus,  is  supplied  from  two 
sources. 

[In  order  to  see  the  ligaments  which  bind  the  several 
parts  of  the  larynx  together  it  will  be  necessary  to 
remove  cautiously  all  the  muscular  fibres  and  mucous 
membrane.] 

The  Tliyro-liyoid  Llffament  (Fig.  198,  8)  connects  the 
upper  border  of  the  thyroid  cartilage  with  the  hyoid 
bone.    It  is  composed  of  yellow  elastic  tissue  and  may  be 
divided  into  a  central  portion  or  membra/ne^  and  ' 
rounded  lateral  portions  (9)  which  pass  from  thf 
cornu  of  the  hyoid  bone  to  the  superior  comv 
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thyroid  cartilage,  and  in  which  a  nodule  of  cartilage  is 
often  developed.  Thethyro-hjoid  membrane  is  perforaied 
by  the  superior  laryngeal  nerve  and  artery. 

The  Crleo-tliyrold  Membnuie  or  lilsament  (Fig.  198^ 
I,  m)  is  composed  of  elastic  tissue,  and  passes  between  the 
borders  of  the  cricoid  and  thyroid  cartilages  in  the 
median  line,  but  at  the  sides  is  prolonged  to  the  inferior 
vocal  cords,  with  which  it  is  incorporated. 

The  Crleo-tractaeal  Llsunent  is  between  the  lower 
border  of  the  cricoid  cartilage  and  the  upper  ring  of  the 
trachea,  and  is  a  simple  membrane  like  that  between  the 
several  rings  of  the  trachea. 

Capsular  Lisunents  surround  the  articular  ex- 
tremities of  the  cartilages,  which  are  also  furnished  with 
synovial  membranes.  These  exist  in  the  articulations 
between  the  cricoid  and  the  inferior  cornua  of  the  thyroid 
cartilage  ;  and  between  the  cricoid  and  the  bases  of  the 
two  aryUBYund  cartilages. 

The  Tkyro-eplfflotttdeaii  lilsunent  (Fig.  198^  e)  con- 
nects the  lower  border  of  the  epiglottis  with  the  back  of 
the  thyroid  cartilage  opposite  the  notch  in  its  upper 
border. 

The  Hyo^iilfflottldeaii  Usament  (Fig.  198^  b)  is  a 
band  of  yellow  elastic  tissue  passing  between  the 
apex  of  the  epiglottis  and  the  upper  border  of  the  hjoid 
bone. 

Caitilases  of  tlie  liarynx. 

[The  large  cartilages  of  the  larynx,  viz.  the  thyroid, 
cricoid,  two  arytasnoid,  and  the  cartilage  of  the  epiglottis, 
are  readily  recognised,  but  two  pairs  of  minute  carti- 
lages, the  cornicula  laryngis  and  the  cuneiform  cartilages, 
are  to  be  looked  for  in  the  arytseno-epiglottidean  folds  of 
mucous  membrane.] 

The  Thyroid  CartUase  (Fig.  178,  x)  (6vp€6t  tidos,  like 
a  shield)  is  the  largest  cartilage  of  the  larynx,  and  consists 
of  two  halves  or  ala  which  meet  at  an  angle  in  front  and 
form  the  pomum  Adami,  Each  ala  is  quadrilateral  in 
shape,  and  has  a  rounded  posterior  border  into  which  the 
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Btylo-pliaryngeus  and  palato-pharyngeus  muscles  are 
inserted,  and  which  is  prolonged  into  a  superior  and  an 
inferior  comu.  The  superior  oomu  is  the  longer  of  the 
t'wo  and  is  non-articular,  but  the  inferior  comu  has  been 
seen  to  articulate  with  the  cricoid  cartilage,  and  to  give 
attacliment  to  the  crico-thyroid  muscle. 

On  the  side  of  the  ala  is  an  ohliqibe  ridge,  extending  from 
a  tul>ercle  at  the  root  of  the  superior  comu  to  another 
tul>ercle  about  the  middle  of  the  lower  border  of  the 
cartilage.    The  ridge  gives  attachment  to  the  sterno- 
thyroid and  thjro-hjoid  muscles,  and  the  surface  behind 
it  to  the  inferior  constrictor  of  the  pharynx.    The  inner 
surfaces  of  the  alao  are  smooth,  and  in  the  receding  angle 
formed  by  their  junction  seven  structures  are  attached, 
viz.  the  thyro-epiglottidean  ligament,  the  two  pairs  of 
tbyro-arytasnoid  ligaments  (false  and  true  vocal  cords), 
and  the  two  thyro-arytesnoid  muscles,  just  external  to  the 
inferior  ligaments  or  true  cords  (Fig.  198). 

The  Cricoid  CartUase  (Fig.  197,  4)  {KpUos  flbos,  like  a 
ring)  is  a  ring  of  cartilage,  shallow  in  front,  (where  it  has 
been  seen  to  be  connected  with  the  thyroid  cartilage  by  a 
membrane,  and  has  the  orico-thyroideus  attached  to  its 
surface),  but  deep  behind,  where  it  fills  up  a  part  of  the 
space  left  between  the  posterior  borders  of  the  thyroid. 
The  upper  border  of  the  deep  portion  presents  two  oval 
articular  surfaces  for  the  aryteenoid  cartilages,  external  to 
which  are  the  origins  of  the  crioo-arytsenoidei .  laterales. 
On  each  side  and  near  the  lower  border  of  the  cartilage 
are  two  small  facets  for  articulation  with  the  inferior 
comua  of  the  thyroid  cartilage.    The  posterior  surface  is 
divided  in  the  middle  line  by  a  vertical  ridge  to  which 
some  of  the  fibres  of  the  oesophagus  are  attached,  the  con- 
cave surface  on  each  side  giving  origin  to  the  crico- 
arytsenoidei  postici  muscles. 

The  Arytaenoid  CartlUiffes  (Fig.  198,  d)  (dpvraiva^  a 
pitcher*)  are  two  in  number  and  are  of  a  pyramidal  shape. 
The  base  of  each  cartilage  is  triangular  and  articulates 

*  This  derivation  has  reference  to  the  appearance  of  both  carti- 
lages taken  together  and  covered  by  mucous  membrane.  In  animals, 


with  the  npper  border  of  the  cncoid  cartilage  ;  its  uitehor 
angle  gives  attachment  to  the  true  vocal  cord,  and  iti 
external  angle  to  the  crico-aryteenoideus  posticoB  tnd 
oricD-arTtanoideus  lateralie. 

The  apex  is  curved  backward  and  inward  and  is  sur- 
mounted by  the  comiculum  laiTiigia.  The  posterior 
surhce  of  the  cartilage  is  concave  and  gives  attftchmoit 
to  the  aryttenoideuB  muscle ;  the  anterior  surface  presenta 
a  Bmall  tubercle  for  the  attachment  of  the  &lse  vocal 
cord,  aad  also  gives  attachment  to  the  thjTo-arTttenoidens 
musole  ;  the  internal  surface  is  smooth  and  covered  wilii 
maoous  membrane. 

The  Camleiila  LKrrnst*  or  C«rtll«8«s  of  •aaurlHl 
(Fig.  198,/)  are  two  small  conical  cartilages  connected 
with  the  apices  of  the  arytcenoid  cartilages  and  with  the 
arytceno-epiglottidean  folds.  They  are  composed  of 
yellow  flbro-cartilage. 

The  GnnelftirM  CMtUaces  (Fig.  198,  g)  are  two  small 
bodies  found  in  the  arytteno-epiglottidean  folds  of  muoous 
membrane,  and  are  sometimes  wanting.  They  are  com- 
posed of  yellow  fibro-cartilage. 

The  Bpli^ma  (Fig.  198,  a)  is  composed  of  yellow 
fibro-cartilage,  shaped  hke  a  cordate  leaf,  and  has  been 
seen  to  be  connected  with  the  thyroid  cartilage  and  the 
hyoid  bone.  It  is  covered  with  mucous  memtMsn^ 
upon  removing  which  it  will  be  fotmd  to  be  per- 
forated by  numerons  holes  in  which  mncoos  glands  are 
lodged. 

The  large  cartilages  of  the  larynx  are  very  apt  to 
undergo  calcareous  degeneration  in  advanced  life,  and  the 
epiglottis  is  not  unfrequently  thickened  by  diseaee  or 
injured  by  ulceration. 

uhich  were  th«  principal  eubjecu  of  dissection  unong  the  inciaitt^ 
the  apcDing  of  tbs  Iittoz,  with  the  uyteBoid  cartilages,  bean  a 
(.-urious  resemblance  to  the  mouth  of  a  pitchar  witb  a  laiga  spoU 
^Wilson  J. 
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LlfiAMENTB  OF  THE  YbBTEBRA. 

[^rFbe  lignmentB  of  thespinal  column  are  to  be  ezamined 
"by  iremoTing  all  the  remaining  muscular  fibres.] 

The  Ligamentsof  the  iodiM  of  the  vertebrte  are— 1,  the 
interior  Common  Ligament;  S,  the  Poaterior  Common 
Xiigament ;  and  3,  the  Intervertebral  Substance  or  Fibro- 
cartilage. 

The  Anterlop  Ccmmoii  Llsvmisnt  (Fig.  199,  i)  is  a 
'broad  baDd  of  fibres  extending  dona  the  froot  of  the 
Fig.  199.  Fig.  200. 
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vertebral  column  from  the  axia  to  the  sacrum.  ■  The 
fibres  are  attached  principally  to  the  intervertebral 
substances,  and  only  slightly  to  the  upper  and  lower 

AateriOT  ligameatoi  thevertebigB,  and  ligameata  of  the 

.  Anterior  common  ligament.  necting  the  head  of  the  rib 

I  Anterior    csm to- vertebral    or  to   the  interyertebrsl  Bub- 

siellate  ligament.  laace,  and  peparating  the 

i.  Anterior  ooato.trane verse  lig-  two   aynoTial    membninee 

ament.  of  this  articalation. 
I.  InterarticuUr  ligament  con- 
Fig.  200.— Posterior  ligament  of  the  verteb™  (from  Wibon). 
1, 1.  Inteirertebral  eubatances.  through. 
i.  Pedicles  of   vertebra   sawn  3,  Posterior  common  ligament. 
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margiDS  of  the  yertebrse ;  the  deep  fibres  passing  between 
the  adjacent  bones,  but  the  superficial  crossing  three  or 
more  vertebrae.  The  ligament  when  divided  will  be  seen 
to  be  thicker  opposite  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrse  than  on 
the  intervertebral  substances ;  and  it  is  broader  in  the 
lumbar  than  in  the  cervical  region. 

[To  see  the  posterior  common  ligament  it  will  be 
necessary  to  remove  the  spinal  cord,  if  this  has  not  been 
already  done,  as  follows :  the  saw  is  to  be  applied  over  the 
pedicles  of,  say,  six  dorsal  vertebras,  and  these  being 
divided  on  each  side,  the  remains  of  the  spinal  cord  can 
be  removed,  when  the  posterior  ligaments  will  be  seen  on 
the  backs  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrsB ;  and  the  ligamenta 
subflava  can  be  dissected  upon  the  vertebral  arches  which 
have  been  removed.] 

The  Postertor  Common  lilsameiit  (Fig.  200,  3)  is 
found  upon  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  bodies  of  the  ver- 
tebras from  the  axis  to  the  sacrum.  It  is  remarkable  in 
being  broad  opposite  the  intervertebral  substances,  with 
which  it  is  closely  connected,  and  narrow  opposite  the 
bodies  of  the  vertebras,  over  which  it  stretches  to  allow  of 
the  passage  of  vessels  to  the  bone.  It  is  broader  in  the 
cervical  than  in  the  lumbar  region,  but  thickest  in  the 
dorsal  region,  and  is  composed  of  superficial  and  deep 
fibres  like  the  anterior  ligament. 

An  Interverteliral  Snbstance  (Fig.  200,  i)  is  found 
between  the  bodies  of  all  the  vertebrae  from  the  axis  to 
the  sacrum,  and  is  largest  in  the  lumbar  region.  Each 
substance  is  composed  of  fibrous  tissue  and  fibro-cartilage 
externally,  but  has  a  soft  elastic  material  in  the  centre. 
The  substances  vary  according  to  the  curves  of  the  spinal 
column,  being  deepest  in  front  in  the  cervical  and  lumbar 
regions  and  the  reverse  in  the  dorsal  region. 

On  dissecting  the  superficial  fibres  of  an  interyertebral 
substance  they  will  be  found  to  pass  obliquely  between 
the  adjacent  vertebras,  alternate  layers  taking  opposite 
directions.  By  cutting  through  the  attachment  to  one 
of  the  vertebras  with  a  strong  knife,  the  pulpy  material  iu 
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"the  centre  will  be  shown,  and  will  expand  considerably 
sibove  the  level  of  the  Hbro-cartilaginous  rings  around 
it. 

On  making  a  vertical  section  of  two  or  more  vertebrae 
"with  their  intervertebral  substances,  the  structure  of 
'the  intervertebral  substance  will  be  best  seen,  and  will  be 
dfound  to  consist  of  fibro-cartilaginous  plates  placed  in 
front  of  and  behind  the  central  pulpy  material.  The 
plates  of  both  series  are  arranged  one  within  another,  the 
superficial  ones  being  slightly  bent  towards  the  surface 
and  the  deeper  ones  towards  the  centre. 

The  Articular  Processes  are  surrounded  by  Capsular 
liisaments  (Fig.  201,  2)  which  are  looser  in  the  cervical 
than  in  the  dorsal  and  lumbar  regions ;  they  permit  a  sim- 
ple gliding  movement  (arthrodia)  between  the  processes, 
"which  are  invested  by  a  simple  synovial  membrane. 

The  Arches  are  united  by  the  lilsamenta  Snlillava 
(Eig.  201,  i).  These  are  to  be  seen  on  the  internal  surfaces 
of  the  arches  which  have  been  removed,  and  will  be  found 
to  consist  of  a  series  of  yellow  elastic  ligaments,  extending 
between  the  arches  of  the  vertebraD  on  each  side  of  the 
middle  line  from  the  axis  to  the  sacrum.  Owing  to  the 
overlapping  of  the  vertebrae  the  ligaments  are  attached  to 
the  posterior  surface  of  the  arch  below  and  to  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  arch  above,  extending  from  the  articular 
process  to  the  root  of  the  spinous  process  on  each  side. 

The  Spinous  Processes  are  united  by  (1)  the  Inter- 
si^inous  and  (2)  the  Supraspinous  ligaments. 

The  Intersplnons  Liffaments  are  placed  between  the 
spinous  processes  of  the  vertebrae,  extending  from  the 
root  to  the  tip  of  each,  and  being  stronger  in  the  lumbar 
than  in  the  dorsal,  and  in  the  dorsal  than  in  the  cervical 
region. 

The  Snpraspinous  Ligament  (Fig.  206,  i)  is  a  fibrous 
cord  extending  along  the  tips  of  the  spinous  processes 
from  the  last  cervical  vertebra  to  the  sacrum.  It  is 
continuous  with  the  ligamerdum  nuchce,  and  is  thicker  in 
the  lumbar  than  in  the  dorsal  region.  It  is  composed  of 
superficial  and  deep  fibres,  which  have  the  same  arrange- 
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meat  as  those  of  the 
anterior  and  posterior 
common  ligament. 

The  Tranna-ie  Pn- 
cesiet  are  connected  bj 
mtertrwiBTerM  Llc*- 
ments  (Fig.  206)  wbidi 
are  frequently  absent 
in  the  cerviotJ  region, 
but  are  round  and 
thick  in  the  doreal, 
and  thin  and  mem- 
bvanouB  in  the  lombar 
region. 

LlOAVENlS        OF       THE 

Atlas,    Axis,    aM) 

OCCIPDT. 

[In  order  to  eiamine 
the  special  ligameoU 
of  the  firet  two  oervital 
Tertebras  and  the  occi- 
pital bone,  it  will  be 
convenient  to  sepa- 
rate the  whole  of  the 
cervical      from      the 


Y\g,  Ml. — iDtemal  view  of  the  arche*  of  three  vertebm  (ftomWUson ). 
1.  OpaoftheliguiientasubflavA.      2.  Tbe  cspsukr  ligament  of  one 


Fie.  202.— AnlOTior  view  of  the  ligBmcnts  conned 
md  occipital  bone  (from  Wilsoi 
prior  round  occipito-atlo 


connecting  the  atlu,  ixig. 


thU  on  the  op- 
poiute  Bide  hifl  b«n 
removed  to  show  the  ap- 
proximated Barfoee*  of  ihe 
«rlicul»r  processes  (S). 


the  commc 
S.  Ooeoftbeatl 
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lorsal     epine,   reserving   the  latter  with   the   ribs  for 
»ul>se<^xient  examination.] 

Tlie  ligaments  of  the  first  two  vertebrsa  and  the 
occipital  bone  may  be  conveniently  divided  into  (1)  those 
external  to  and  (2)  those  interniJ  to  the  vertebral  canal. 
The  external  ligaments  more  or  less  resemble  the  ligaments 
common  to  the  vertebral  column,  but  the  internal 
ligaments  have  special  relation  to  the  movements  of 
nutation  and  rotation  which  are  peculiar  to  this  region. 

1.  The  External  Ligaments  a,re  the  Anterior,  Posterior, 
and  Ijateral  Occipito-Atloid,  and  the  Anterior  and 
Posterior  Atlo-Axoid  ligaments ;  besides  Capsular  ligaments 
for  the  articular  processes  of  the  vertebrae  and  the  con- 
dyles of  the  occipital  bone. 

The  Anterior  Occlpito-Atloid    lilsunent  (Fig.  202) 
consists  of  a  superficial  and  a  deep  portion.    The  super- 
ficial portion  (i)  is  round,  and  is  attached  to  the  basilar 
process  of  the  occipital  bone  above,  and  to  the  anterior 
tubercle  of  the  atlas  below.    The  deep  portion  (2)  is  broad 
and  membranous,  and  is  attached  to  the  occipital  bone 
close  to  the  foramen  magnum  above,  and  to  the  upper 
margin  of  the  anterior  arch  of  the  atlas  below. 

The  Postertor  Occlpito-Atloid  Ligament  (Fig.  203,  3) 
resembles  the  ligamenta  subflava,  but  is  composed  of  white 
fibrous  tissue.  It  is  thin  and  membranous,  and  is  attached 
above  to  the  posterior  margin  of  the  foramen  magnum,  and 
below  to  the  posterior  arch  of  the  atlas.  On  each  side 
this  ligament  is  perforated  by  the  vertebral  artery  and 
suboccipital  nerve,  over  which  some  of  its  fibres  arch. 

The  liateral  Occlplto-Atlold  Lisaments  (Fig.  203,  4) 
are  short  strong  bands  passing  between  the  roots  of  the 
transverse  processes  of  the  atlas  and  the  jugular  processes 
of  the  occipital  bone. 

The  Anterior  Atlo-Axold  Ligament  (Fig.  202,  4) 
resembles  the  anterior  occipito-atloid  ligament,  and 
consists  of  a  superficial  and  a  deep  portion.  The 
superficial  portion  is  round,  and  is  continuous  with 
the  anterior  common  ligament,  being  attached  to  the 
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The  Ascending  Pkanm^al  Artery  (Fig.  185,  9)  is  one 

of  the  asoending  branches  of  the  external  carotid  arteij. 
It  arises  near  the  bifurcation  of  the  common  carotid,  and 
ascends  by  the  side  of  the  pharynx,  and  to  the  inner  side 
of  the  internal  carotid  artery,  to  the  base  of  the  sknlL  It 
gives  branches  to  the  prevertebral  muscles,  anastomosBg 
with  the  ascending  cervical  artery,  and  divides  into 
meningeal  and  pharyngeal  branches. 

The  meningeal  branches  are  very  small,  and  enter  the 
skull  by  the  foramen  lacerum  medium  and  the  foramen 
jugulare,  to  supply  the  dura  mater. 

The  pha/ryngeal  branches  supply  the  phaiynx  and  torn 
over  the  upper  border  of  the  superior  constrictor  to 
supply  the  palate ;  they  anastomose  with  the  inferior 
palatine  branch  of  the  facial  artery. 

The  ascending  pharyngeal  vein  opens  into  the  internal 
jugular. 

[The  constrictor  muscles  of  the  pharynx  are  to  be 
cleaned  iu  the  direction  of  their  fibres,  beginning  at  the 
lower  border  of  the  inferior  constrictor.  In  order  to  see 
the  origin  of  the  superior  constrictor,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  remove  the  internal  pterygoid  on  one  side.  The  phar- 
yngeal plexus  must  necessarily  be  destroyed  in  the  course 
of  the  dissection,  but  the  superior  and  iuferior  laryngeal 
and  the  glosso-pharyngeal  nerves  are  to  be  preservecLJ 

The  Inferior  Constrictor  (Fig.  187,  9)  is  the  most 
superficial  of  the  three  muscles  of  the  pharynx,  the  upper 
oblique  border  overlapping  the  middle  constrictor,  and  the 
lower  straight  border  being  continuous  with  the  oesopha- 
gus. It  arises  from  the  side  of  the  cricoid  cartilage  in  front 
of  the  articular  facet,  and  from  the  ala  of  the  thyroid 
cartilage  behind  the  oblique  line.  All  the  fibres  are  inserted 
into  the  median  raph6.  The  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve 
passes  beneath  the  lower  border  of  the  inferior  constrictor, 
and  the  superior  laryngeal  nerve  and  artery  intervene 
between  it  and  the  middle  constrictor. 

The  Middle  Constrletor  (Fig.  187, 10)  is  a  fan-shaped 
muscle  which  with  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side  forms  a 
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To  expose  these  liKamente  it  will  be  necauarj  to  saw 
-ougli.  the  occipital  bone  obliquely  od  each  sids  of  the 
amen  Kaagnum.  The  poaterior  part  of  the  bone  being 
noved,  t.he  arches  of  tae  atlna  and  axis  are  to  be  cut 
rough  on  each  side  and  removed,  and  any  remains  of 
e  spinal  cord  dissected  away,  when  the  occipito-aioid 
;ameii1;  will  be  eiposed.] 

The  oectplto-Azold  LlRMneiit  (Fig  205,  j)  (apparatus 

gameiitosus  colli) 

'  coatinuous  mth  '^ 

aoa  ligament  It 
i  attached  below 
^o  fhe  back  of  the 
jody  of  the  asis, 
and  above  to  the 
basilar  groove  of 
the    oocipital  bone 

above  the  foramen 

magaum,    through 

wHoh  it  posses. 

[The  occipito-axoid  ligament  is  to  be  diyidod  and  turned 
\ip  and  down,  when  the  cruciform  ligament  of  the  atlas 
and  axis  wiE  bo  brought  into  view,  and  immedi8,tely 
above  the  trassverse  portion  will  he  seen  the  two  oblique 
odontoid  ligaments.] 

The  Cmelfarni  Llsament  (Fig.  20S)  consists  of  a 
strong  transverse  ligament  and  two  small  vertical  aUps. 

The  Tranaverae  MBBment  or  the  AGm»  (Fig.  205,  i)  is 
attached  to  a  tubercle  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  articular 


Superior  put  of  tbe  occipito- 
unid  ligament,  -which  has 


It  sway  in  order  to  the  fellow  li^amepD  ia 

iDOR  loe  lieaments  beneath.  nn  the  opposite  tide, 

i,  Trinaverse  ligament  of  the      6.  One    of    the    occipito  -  atloid 


_, capsular  ligamenla.  _ 

4.  AueDding  and  descending  7.  One  of  the  atlo-azoid  cap- 
ilipa  of  the  transverse  liga-  solar  ligamenta. 

mmt,  which  compUw  the 
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process  of  each  side,  and  thus  forms  a  ring  with  the  in- 
terior arch  of  the  atlas  in  which  the  odontoid  prooen  d 
the  axis  is  firmly  held.    The  vertical  slips  of  the  cracaionL 
ligament  pass  from  the  traDsverse  ligament  to  the  basalr 
process  of  the  occipital  hone  and  the  body  of  the  isi 
respectively,  and  hy  detaching  the  upper  one,  the  odontoid 
ligaments  will  be  ^lly  seen. 

The  •dontold  or  Check  liisaments  (Fig.  205,  5)  ir 
two  strong  bands  of  fibres  which  pass  obliquely  £roin  £&« 
apex  of  the  odontoid  process  to  the  margin  of  the  fora- 
men magnum  on  each  side,  and  they  thus  check  the 
rotation  of  the  cranium  and  atlas  upon  the  odontoid 
process.  Between  these  is  a  central  odontoid  ligamtnl 
{liffamentum  suspensorium  dentis)  passing  vertically  be- 
tween the  margin  of  the  foramen  magnum  and  the  top  of 
the  odontoid  process. 

On  cutting  all  the  ligaments  of  the  articulation  except 
the  transverse  ligament  of  the  atlas,  the  odontoid  process 
will  be  found  to  be  still  firmly  held  in  position,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  the  ligament  surrounds  the  contracted  neck 
of  the  odontoid  process,  which  is  considerably  snuller 
than  the  head.  There  are  two  synovial  membranes  in 
connection  with  the  odontoid  process,  one  in  front,  be- 
tween it  and  the  posterior  surface  of  the  atlas ;  the  other 
behind,  between  it  and  the  transverse  ligament. 

ARTICULATI017  OF  THE  RiBS  WITH  THE  VEBTEBBiS. 

The  ligaments  of  the  ribs  maybe  divided  into  two  sets, 
(1)  those  connecting  the  ribs  with  the  bodies  of  the 
vertebrae  (costo-vertebral),  and  (2)  those  connecting  the 
ribs  with  the  transverse  processes  (costo-transverse). 

1.  The  costo-vertebral  ligaments  are  Anterior,  CtLjpeukr, 
and  Interarticular. 

The  Anterior  Costo-vertebral  or  Stellate  lifgavcBt 
(Fig.  199,  2)  consists  of  three  short  fasciculi  which  radiate 
from  the  anterior  surface  of  the  head  of  the  rib.  The 
superior  fasciculus  passes  to  the  vertebra  above ;  ihemidiSi 
fasciculus  to  the  intervertebral  substance ;  the  tn/erior 
fasciculus  to  the  vertebra  below.    The  whole  h'gament  is 
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olosel;  connected  with  the  ulterior  oommon  ligament  of 
tl»o  -vertebrie.  This  arrangement  only  holds  good  in  the 
c&se  of  those  ribs  which  articulate  with  two  Tertebree. 
Ix^  t-lie  case  of  tha  first,  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  ribs, 
'^v'hidi  articuUte  with  a  single  Tertehra  each,  the  stellate 
ligament  is  attached  principallj  to  that  vertebra,  but 
sends  a  few  fibres  to  the  vertebra  above. 

The  Capsular  Llsament  is  a  thin  layer  of  fibres  sur- 
rounding the  articulation  where  the  anterior  ligament  is 
Mvanting. 

The  Interartlcnlar  Un 
removing  the  stellate  liga- 


t  (Fig.  199,  +)  is  seen  by 
Fig.!06. 


ment,  and  is  a.  short  band 
passing  between  the  ridge 
on  the  head  of  the  rib 
and  the  intervertebral 
BubstancB.  It  divides 
the  articulation  into  two 
parts,  each  of  which  has  a 
separate  si/Tuyoiid  mem- 
brane, but  it  is  absent 
from  the  articulations  of 
the  first,  tenth,  eleventh, 
and  twelfth  ribs,  which 
have  a  single  synovial 
membrane. 

S.  The  Costo-transverse  ligaments 
terior,  and  Middle. 

The  Antcrtor  CosM-transvcrse  LlKUuent  {Fig.  206, 3) 
is  attached  to  the  upper  border  of  the  neck  of  all  the  riba 
except  the  first,  and  ascends  to  the  lower  border  of  the 
transverse  process  of  the  vertebra  above.    It  separates 


i  Anterior,  Pos- 


Fi^.  206.— PosWrior  view  of  part  oi  (he  dorsal  vertebral  column, 
■boring  the  ligauieDta  cODoecting  the  vertebra  witb  each  othei  antl 
tlie  ribe  with  Itie  vertebrte  (from  Wilean). 
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the  anterior  from  the  posterior  division  of  the  intercostal 
nerves. 

The  Posterior  Costo-transverse  liigamemt  (Fig.  206, 
4)  is  a  short  thick  band  passing  obliquely  upward  from 
the  apex  of  the  transverse  process  of  the  vertebra  to  the 
rough  non-articular  portion  of  the  tubercle  of  the  rib. 

[In  order  to  see  the  middle  costo-trans verse  ligament  it 
will  be  necessary  to  make  a  horizontal  section  through  the 
transverse  process  of  a  vertebra  and  the  neck  of  the  cor- 
responding rib,  when  the  short  ligament  will  be  found 
between  the  two.] 

The  Middle  Costo-transverse  lAgument  consists  of 
short  strong  fibres  passing  between  the  posterior  surSaoe 
of  the  neck  of  the  rib  and  the  corresponding  transverse 
process. 

A  synoviol  membrane  exists  between  the  facet  upon 
each  of  the  transverse  processes  of  the  ten  upper  dorsal 
vertebrse  and  the  ai*ticular  tubercle  of  the  corresponding 
rib. 

The  anterior  extremity  of  each  rib  has  a  hollow  in  it 
into  which  the  costal  cartilage  fits,  being  firmly  united  by 
the  periosteum. 

CiMndro-Btenial  Artleulatloii.  The  cartilages  of  the 
true  ribs  fit  into  depressions  on  the  side  of  the  sternum, 
and  are  attached  by  anterior  and  posterior  ligaments.  A 
band  attaching  the  seventh  rib  to  the  xiphoid  cartilage  is 
called  the  costo-xiphoid  ligament. 

The  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth 
cartilages  are  connected  by  fibrous  bands. 

Synovial  Membranes, — The  first  costal  cartilage  is  con- 
tinuous with  the  sternum  and  has  no  synovial  cavity. 
The  second  and  third  cartilages  have  a  double  synovial 
membrane,  owing  to  the  existence  of  an  interarticular 
ligament.  The  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  cartilages 
have  a  single  synovial  membrane  at  their  sternal  articula- 
tions, and  there  are  in  addition  three  synovial  membranes 
between  the  sixth,  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  costal  carti- 
"xgeB  respectively. 
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PART    V. 

DISSECTION  OF  THE  BACK  AND  SPINAL  CORD. 


Ln  dissecting  the  Back  it  is  customary  for  the  dissectors 
of  the  arms  to  take  the  first  two  layers  of  muscles,  and 
tlie  dissectors  of  the  head  and  neck  the  remainder  of  the 
region,  including  the  spinal  cord. 

[An  incision  is  to  be  made  from  the  occiput  to  the 
sacrum  in  the  median  line,  and  another  along  each  crest 
of  the  ilium  at  right  angles  to  it  The  dissectors  should 
then  raise  the  skin  with  all  the  infiltrated  fascia,  going  at 
once  down  to  the  superficial  muscles,  through  which  the 
cutaneous  nerves  appear.  On  the  left  side  of  the  subject 
the  arm  is  to  be  drawn  forward  so  as  to  put  the  latissi- 
iQUS  dorsi  on  the  stretch,  and  the  dissector  should  begin 
to  clean  the  lower  part  of  that  muscle,  and  work  upward 
to  the  trapezius ;  on  the  right  side  the  arm  should  be 
pulled  down  at  first,  and  the  head  drawn  over  to  the 
opposite  side  with  hooks,  to  put  the  upper  fibres  of  the 
trapezius  on  the  stretch,  and  the  dissector  must  begin  at 
the  upper  border  of  that  muscle  (already  exposed  in  the 
posterior  triangle)  and  work  downward  to  the  latissimus 
dorsi.  On  both  sides  the  arm  and  scapula  will  require  to 
be  moved  from  time  to  time  to  put  the  different  sets  of 
fibres  on  the  stretch  in  turn.] 

The  Cutaneous  Nerves  are  derived  from  the  posterior 
divisions  of  the  spinal  nerves  and  are  of  small  size.  The 
cervical  and  upper  dorsal  nerves  pierce  the  trapezius  close 
to  the  spine,  the  second  and  third  turning  up  to  the 
occiput ;  the  lower  dorsal  and  the  lumbar  nerves  pierce 
the  latissimus  dorsi  along  the  oblique  line  at  which  the 
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muBCular  fibres  commence ;  while  the  sacral  nerves  give 
small  branches  through  the  tendinous  expansion  near  the 
spine. 

The  Wtnt  I^ayer  of  Muscles  (Fig.  207)  consists  of  the 
Trapezius  and  Latissimus  Dorsi.  The  trapezius  partially 
overlaps  the  latissimus,  but  between  them  and  the  base 
of  the  scapula  is  a  small  triangular  interval  in  which  the 
lower  fibres  of  the  rhomboideus  major  can  be  seen,  and 
also^  below  that  muscle,  the  posterior  surfaces  of  two  or 
three  ribs  and  their  intercostal  muscles. 

The  Trapezius  (Fig.  207,  i)  of  one  side  is  triangular, 
but  the  two  muscles  together  resemble  a  trapezium.  It 
arises  from  the  external  occipital  protuberance  and  inner 
third  of  the  superior  curved  line  of  the  occipital  bone ; 
from  the  ligamentum  nuchsB  and  seventh  cervical  spinous 
process  ;  and  from  the  spinous  processes  of  all  the  dorsal 
vertebrsB.  The  fibres  converge  to  be  inserted  into  the 
outer  third  of  the  posterior  border  of  the  clavicle,  and 
into  the^pper  border  of  the  acromion  process  and  spine 
of  the  scapula.  The  fibres  thus  have  different  directions, 
and  the  action  of  the  muscle  upon  the  scapula  is  said  to 
differ  according  to  the  fibres  brought  into  use ;  the  action 
of  the  entire  muscle  is  to  draw  the  scapula  towards  the 
spine,  and  thus  the  two  trapezii  throw  back  the  shoulders. 
When  the  scapulse  are  fixed  by  other  muscles,  the  two 
trapezii  throw  the  head  back,  or  one  muscle  acting  by 
itself  would  draw  the  head  and  spine  to  that  side. 

The  trapezius  has  been  seen  to  be  supplied  by  the 
spinal  accessory  nerve  and  branches  of  the  deep  cervical 
plexus,  it  also  receives  branches  from  the  posterior 
divisions  of  the  nerves  which  pierce  it. 

The  Ligamentum  Nuchas  is  a  band  of  white  fibrous 

tissue  which  extends  from  the  prominent  spinous  process 

of  the  seventh  cervical  vertebra  to  the  external  occipital 

protuberance,  being  connected  by  small  slips  with  the 

spines  of  the  intervening  vertebrae.  It  intervenes  between, 

and  gives  origin  to,  the  muscles  of  the  two  sides  of  the 

neck,  and  in  the  lower  animals  being  composed  of  yeUow 

elastic  tissue  it  gives  an  important  support  to  the  head. 
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The  liatlsslmas  DorsI  (Fig.  207, 4)  arUes  hj  a  tendinous 

origin  from  the  posterior  half  of  the  outer  lip  of  the  crest 

of  the  ilium  and  the  back  of  the  sacrum ;  from  all  the 

lumbar   and  the  six  lower  dorsal  spines ;  and  from  the 

outer  surfaces  of  the  three  lower  ribs,  interdigitating  with 

the  external  oblique  muscle  of  the  abdomen.    The  broad 

muscular  fibres  become  collected  together  as  they  wind 

round  the  inferior  angle  of  the  scapula,  to  which  they 

sometimes  have  a   slight    attachment,  and   then  pass 

forward  and  upward  in  front  of  the  teres  major  to  be 

inserted  into  the  bottom  of  the  bicipital  groove  of  the 

humerus.    The  fibres  of  the  muscle  are  twisted  so  that 

those  which  were  highest  at  their  origin  are  lowest  at  the 

insertion  and  vice  versd. 

The  latissimus  dorsi,  when  taking  its  fixed  point  below, 
rotates  the  humerus  inwards  and  then  draws  it  behind 
the  back,  the  two  muscles,  when  acting  together,  crossing 
the  arms.  When  the  humerus  is  fixed,  the  muscle  woald 
draw  up  the  trunk  as  in  climbing,  and  may  act  as  an 
extraordinary  muscle  of  inspiration  upon  the  lower  ribs. 
It  is  supplied  by  the  long  subscapular  nerve,  and  by  the 
dorsal  nerves  which  pierce  it. 

[The  trapezius  is  to  be  divided  by  a  vertical  incision 
near  the  spine,  care  being  taken  not  to  divide  the  sub- 
jacent tendinous  origins  of  the  rhomboidei  in  the  cervical 
region.  In  reflecting  the  trapezius  its  tendon  will  be  seen 
to  glide  over  the  smooth  triangular  surface  at  the  inner 
endf  of  the  spine  of  the  scapula.  The  posterior  surface  of 
the  levator  anguli  scapulte  and  the  two  rhomboidei  muscles 
are  now  to  be  cleaned.] 

fleconil  Layer  of  Muscles. 

The  Levator  Anynli  Scapulae  (Fig.  207, 10)  arises  from 
the  posterior  tubercles  of  the  transverse  processes  of  the 
tipper  four  cervical  vertebree,  and  is  inserted  into  the  base 
of  the  scapula  opposite  the  supraspinous  fossa.  The 
anterior  surface  of  this  muscle  has  been  seen  in  the 
posterior  triangle  of  the  neck,  where  the  levator  covers 
the  splenius  colli  muscle. 


SIO  UVeCLSS  OF  THE  BACK. 

The  BIWMiMMtiu  Hlnvr  (Fig.  207,  ii)  i 

Fig.  207. 


Fig.  M7.— Fint,  second,  »nd  part  of  the  third  Uyer  of  muMlCT  of 

the  back;  the  first  Uyei 

occupies 

the  eight  J  the  second, 

the  left 

side  (from  Wilwn). 

I.  TrapeifuB. 

6.  Moscles  of  tbe   do 

(he  rj^ht  scapula 

infra- 

S.  Acromion  process  mc 

Bpine 

spinatus,  teres  mi 

or.uid 

of  tbescspula. 

teres  major. 

7.  ObiJquus  Bstenins. 

9.  Dellflid. 

S.  Gluteus  medina. 

THE  BHOMBOIDEUS  MAJOR. 
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xni:i8cle  arising  from  the  ligamentum  nuchas  and  from  the 

s{>irie  of  the  seventh  cervical  vertebra.    It  is  inserted  into 

"blue  base  of  the  scapula  opposite  the  spine. 

The  Rhomboldens  Mi^r  (Fig.  207,  12)  arises  from  the 

8X>iiious  processes  of  the  upper  four  dorsal  vertebrsB,  being 

ofl^n  united  with  the  minor ;  and  is  inserted  into  the  base 
of  the  scapula  opposite  the  infraspinous  fossa,  the  middle 

fil>res  being  attached  to  a  filbrous  arch,  which  is  connected 

"with  the  bone  at  its  extremities. 

The  three  muscles  of  the  second  layer  act  upon  the 

aoapula,  the  levator  drawing  up  the  superior  angle,  and  the 

x-liomboidei  drawing  the  lower  part  of  the  bone  towards 

'tlie  spine,  and  thus  tending  to  rotate  the  scapula  and 

depress  the  glenoid  cavity.    The  muscles  are  supplied  by 

"branches  from  the  upper  part  of  the  brachial  plexus. 

[The  posterior  belly  of  the  omo-hyoid  is  to  be  traced 

out  to  the  scapula  (p.  36)  and  the  levator,  rhomboidei  and 

the  upper  half  of  the  latissimus  dorsi  are  then  to  be 

divided,  when  the  scapula  can  be  drawn  away  from  the 

ribs  and  the  posterior  surface  of  the  serratus  magnus 

muscle  with  a  quantity  of  loose  cellular  tissue  between  it 

and  the  ribs  will  be  brought  into  view.    This  muscle  is  to 

be  divided  by  a  vertical  incision,  and  the  clavicle  being 

sawn  through  (if  this  has  not  already  been  done),  the  arm 

"will  be  attached  only  by  the  vessels  and  nerves,  which  may 

be  cut  through  and  the  limb  removed.    Between  the 

rhomboidei  and  the  serratus  will  be  seen  an  artery,  which 

is  the  posterior  scapular.    The  dissector  of  the  arm  will 

proceed  at  once  with  the    dissection  of   the  scapular 

muscles  (p.  32).    The  tendinous  origin  of  the  latissimus 

is  then  to  be  removed  to  expose  the  subjacent  muscles.] 


9.  Glutei  maximi. 

10.  Levator  anguli  scapulae. 

11.  Kboroboideus  minor. 

12.  Khomboideus  major. 

13.  Splenins  capitis ;  the  muscle 

internal  to,  and  overlaid 
by,  the  splenius,  is  the 
complexus. 

14.  Splenius     colli,      partially 

seen;  the  common  origin 
of  the  splenius  is  seen 
attached  to    the  spinous 


processes  below  the  origin 
of  the  rhomboideus  major. 

15.  Vertebral  aponeurosis. 

16.  Serratus  posticus  inferior. 

17.  Supraspinatus. 

18.  Infraspinatus. 

19.  Teres  minor. 

20.  Teres  major. 

21.  Long  head  of  triceps. 

22.  Serratus  magnus. 

23.  ObliquuB    intemus     abdo- 

minis. 
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The  Third  I^ayer  of  Muscles  (Fig.  207)  consists  of  the 
Serratus  posticus,  superior  and  inferior,  and  the  Splemos. 
which  is  divided  into  splenitis  capitis  and  splenius  coUL 

The  Berrmtus  Fostlciis  Baperior  arises  from  the  ligar 
mentum  nucha  and  the  spinous  processes  of  the  seventh 
cervical  and  upper  two  dorsal  vertebrae ;  and  passes 
downwards  to  be  inserted  into  the  superior  borders  of  the 
upper  four  ribs,  externally  to  their  angles. 

The  Berratns  Posticus  Inferior  (Fig.  207,  x6)  ariset 
from  the  spinous  processes  of  the  last  two  dorsal  and 
upper  two  lumbar  vertebrsB ;  and  passes  upwards  to  be 
inserted  into  the  lower  borders  of  the  last  four  ribs, 
external  to  their  angles. 

The  serrati  postici  are  antagonistic  muscles,  the  superior 
raising  the  ribs,  and  being  therefore  a  muscle  of  inspiration, 
the  inferior  depressing  the  ribs,  and  being  therefore  a 
muscle  of  expiration. 

[The  serrati  muscles  are  to  be  divided  and  turned  aside, 
when  the  posterior  portion  of  the  fascia  lumborum 
(p.  213)  covering  the  deeper  muscles,  and  united  more  or 
less  with  the  origins  of  the  latissimus  dorsi  and  serratus 
posticus  inferior  as  well  as  with  the  subjacent  musdes, 
will  be  seen.  The  name  of  vertebral  aponeurosis  has  been 
given  to  the  continuation  of  this  structure  beneath  the 
sen*atus  posticus  superior  and  over  the  deep  muscles  { 
this  is  to  oe  defined  and  afterwards  must  be  removed.] 

The  Bplenlas  (Fig.  207)  is  single  at  its  origin,  which  is 
from  the  lower  half  of  the  ligamentum  nuchas  and  from 
the  spinous  processes  of  the  seventh  cervical  and  upper 
six  dorsal  vertebrae. 

The  splenius  capitis  (13)  or  upper  portion  is  inserted 
across  the  mastoid  process  and  into  the  outer  third  of  the 
superior  curved  line  of  the  occipital  bone,  immediately 
beneath  the  stemo-mastoid  muscle. 

The  splenitis  colli  (14)  or  lower  portion  is  inserted  into 
the  posterior  tubercles  of  the  transverse  processes  of  the 
upper  four  cervical  vertebrae.* 

*  The  spleoius  is  inserted  into  the  posterior  tabercles  of  the 
vertebras  which  gave  origin  to  the  levator  angali  scapnUe. 
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rClxe  splenii  draw  the  head  and  neck  backward  and  thus 
Btssist  in  maintaining  the  erect  posture. 

17lie  splenius  capitis  was  seen  in  the  posterior  triangle 
of  "tlie  neck,  but  the  splenius  colli  was  hidden  bj  the 
lev&tor  anguli  scapulas.  At  the  upper  border  of  the 
splenius  the  nearly  vertical  fibres  of  the  complexus 
appear.* 

1*he  Fourth  Layer  of  Muscles  (Fig.  208)  consists  of 
-tlae  Spinalis  dorsi,  the  Erector  spin»  with  its  subdivisions, 
aocl  the  Complexus. 

The  Spinalis  DorsI  (Fig.  208,  4)  lies  close  to  the 
spinous  processes,  arUing  from  the  last  two  dorsal  and 
upper  two  lumbar  spinous  processes,  and  being  inserted 
into  the  spinous  processes  of  the  upper  six  dorsal  ver- 
tebi'ae. 

The  Erector  Bplnee  (Fig.  208,  i)  is  the  great  muscle 
filling  up  the  hollow  at  the  back  of  the  sacrum  and 
lumbar  vertebrae.  It  arises  from  the  posterior  fifth  of  the 
inner  lip  of  the  crest  of  the  ilium ;  from  the  posterior 
surface  of  the  sacrum  ;  from  the  transverse  and  spinous 
processes  of  all  the  lumbar  vertebrsB ;  as  well  as  from  the 
aponeurosis  covering  the  muscle. 

Opposite  the  last  rib  the  erector  divides  into  the  sacro- 
lumbalis  and  longissimus  dorsi  muscles,  of  which  the 
sacro-lumbalis  is  the  farther  from  the  median  line. 

The  Bacro-IiUmballB  (Fig.  208,  z)  is  the  smaller  of  the 
two  divisions,  and  passes  upward  and  outward  to  be 
inserted  into  the  angles  of  the  six  lower  ribs. 

The  Accessorius  (musculus  accessorius  ad  sacro-lum- 
balem)  is  placed  internally  to  the  sacro-lumbalis,  and  con- 
sists of  muscular  slips  which  pass  from  the  lower  six  to 
the  upper  six  ribs  near  their  angles. 

The  Cervtcalls  Ascendens  (Fig.  208,  5)  is  placed  in- 
ternally to  the  accessorius,  of  which  it  is  the  continuation, 

*■  The  Btadent  is  advised  not  to  burden  his  memory  with  the 
attachments  of  the  remaining  muscles  of  the  back,  with  the  exception 
of  .the  small  muscles  of  the  suboccipital  region.  He  should  however 
dissect  the  principal  ones  so  as  to  be  able  to  identify  them  and  to 
know  their  general  positions. 

L  L 
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ariiijig  fkim  the  upper 
four  riba,  and  being  ■»- 
teried  into  the  posterior 
tubercles  of  the  traosveise 
procesaes  of  the  lower 
four  cervical  vertebra 
with  the  exception  of  the 


jnth.* 


The: 


apinEe,  is  interted  into  the 
transverse  processes  of  all 
the  dorsal  vertebrs^  and 
into  the  ten  lower  ribs 
extemall;  to  their  tu- 
bercles. 

The  Tmnsrenvlli 

Cerrlcii  (Fig.  20S,  6)  is  the 
continuation  of  the  lon- 
gissitouB,  and  lies  to  its 
inner  sides  ('■rinng  fFom 
the  transverse  processes 
of  the  upper  six  dorsal 
vertebra).  It  ia  interttd 
into  the  posterior  tuber- 
cles on  the  transverse 
processes  of  the  toner  six 
cervical  vertebrw. 

TheT 


•  Tlie  muMlsB  forming  the  outer  division  of  Che  orecUir  spine 
may  be  remembered  by  tbe  first  Bvllsble  of  SACro-laml>alis,  ihus— 
SocTO'lumbBlia,  Aecessorius,  Cervicalis  ssccndens. 

Fig.  208.— Fourth  and  SItb,  and  part  of  the  sixth  layer  of  tbe 


Cervical  la , 
TranaversBlla  cerricu. 
Trachelo  -mutoideiLh 
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(Fig.  208,  7)  is  to  the  inner  side  of  the  transversalis,  and 
between  it  and  the  complezus.  It  <mses  with  the  trans- 
versalis  from  the  transverse  processes  of  the  upper  four 
dorsal  vertebroe  and  from  the  articular  processes  of  the 
louver  four  cervical  vertebrse;  and  is  inserted  into  the 
posterior  part  of  the  apex  of  the  mastoid  process  beneath 
tbe  splenius  capitis. 

TThe  Complexns  (Fig.  208,  8)  is  a  large  muscle  placed 
close  to  the  vertebrae  and  reaching  to  the  occiput,  and  is 
remarkable  for  a  tendinous  intersection  about  its  middle, 
and  for  being  pierced  by  the  great  occipital  and  third 
nerves.  It  arises  from  the  transverse  processes  of  the 
npper  six  dorsal  and  last  cervical  vertebrsB,  and  from  the 
articular  processes  of  the  4th,  5th,  and  6th  cervical  ver- 
tebrsB.  Its  fibres  ascend  nearly  vertically  to  be  inserted 
into  the  occipital  bone  between  the  curved  lines. 

The  most  internal  and  superficial  part  of  the  complexus 
bas  been  called  the  Biventer  Cerrtds,  from  the  fact  that 
it  consists  of  two  fleshy  portions  or  bellies  with  an  inter- 
vening tendon. 

The  erector  spinas  is  one  of  the  most  important  muscles 
for  maintaining  the  erect  position  of  the  trunk,  and  the 
complexus  in  addition  draws  back  the  head. 

•cdpltal  Artery  (Fig.  209,  3). — ^The  second  portion  of 
the  occipital  artery  is  now  exposed  in  its  course  between 
the  muscles  attached  to  the  occipital  bone.  It  was 
traced  along  the  lower  border  of  the  digastricus  in  the 
neck  (p.  365)  and,  leaving  that  muscle,  it  now  runs  beneath 
the  splenius  capitis  and  trachelo-mastoideus,  lying  above 
the  border  of  the  superior  oblique  muscle  and  then 
getting  on  to  the  complexus  close  to  its  insertion.  It 
lastly  pierces  the  trapezius  to  reach  the  back  of  the 


8.  Complexus.  14.  Obliqnus  superior. 

9.  Transyersalis  cervicis,  show-       15.  Obliquus  inferior. 

in^  its  origin.  16.  Multifidus  spinsB. 

10.  Semispinalis  dam,  17.  Levatores  costarum. 

11.  Semispinalis  colli.  18.  Intertransversales. 

12.  Rectus  posticus  minor.  19.  Quadratus  lumborum. 

13.  Rectus  posticus  major. 
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scftlp,  being  tccompuiied  b;  the  great  occi|Htal  nene. 
which  appeua  through  the  tnpezins  (i). 

The  Arleria  prineep*  eervicU  is  given  off  from  this  por- 
tion of  the  occipital  arfcerj  and  divides  into  a  bnmch  to 
the  trapezius  and  a  descendiiig  larger  one,  which  passa 
beoeath  the  compteius  to  anastomoae  with  the  profondt 

(The  complexus  is  to  be  divided  transversely  at  the 
point  where  the  great  occipital  nerve  pierces  it  so  as  to 

Keserve  the  nerve  uninjured,  and  the  muscle  is  then  to 
dissected  up  from  the  oondensed  cellular  tiaaae  beneatli 


it  and  turned  outward.  The  small  musolea  with  the 
vessels  and  nerves  of  the  subocoipital  region  are  then  to 
be  dissected  out,  together  with  tne  semispin&Iie  muscle 
which  fills  the  vertebral  groove  in  the  cervical  and  donal 

Fig.  209.— Snboccipital  ngtaa  (drawn  by  J.  T.  Gray), 

t.  Occipital   artery   and  nerve        9.  Great  ocdpital  nerve. 

pierdng  tcapezina.  10.  ObUqniu  superior. 

2.  TrapeziuB.  ■'    =—■—■■—"'-<<- 

3.  Occipital  aiteiy, 

4.  Comptextu,  14.  Spleniiia 
6.  Vertebral  «rterj-,  16.  iWhde 

6.  Bectni  capitie  postiom  minor.        18.  Obliqniu  inferior, 

7.  Suboccipital  nerve.  20.  Seinitpiiialii  colli. 
S.  Rectna  capitii  poiticiu  major. 
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re^ons.    All  vessels  and  nerves  are  to  be  carefully  pre- 
served.] 

Tlie  Fifth  Layer  of  Muscles  (Fig.  208)  consists  of  the 
t-wo  Becti,  the  two  Obliqui,  and  the  Semispinalis  muscles. 
The  Rectus  Capitis  Fostlcas  Migor  (Fig.  209, 8) 
arises  from  the  spinous  process  of  the  axis,  and  passes 
upv^ard  and  outward  to  be  inserted  into  the  outer  part 
of  the  inferior  curved  line  upon  the  occipital  bone,  and 
into  a  small  portion  of  the  space  below  it. 

The  Rectus  Capitis  Posticus  Minor  (Fig.  209,  6)  is 
placed  close  to  the  median  line  and  is  slightly  overlapped 
by  the  preceding  muscle.  It  arises  from  the  posterior 
tubercle  of  the  atlas,  and  is  inserted  by  fleshy  fibres  into 
tlie  space  below  the  inferior  curved  line  on  the  occipital 
bone,  close  to  the  median  line  and  to  its  fellow  muscle  of 
the  opposite  side. 

The  •bUquus  Inferior  (Fig.  209,  i8)  arises  from  the 
spinous  process  of  the  axis,  and  is  inserted  into  the 
posterior  tubercle  of  the  transverse  process  of  the  atlas. 
Around  the  lower  border  of  this  muscle  the  great  occipital 
nerve  makes  its  appearance. 

The  •bllQuns  Superior  (Fig.  209,  lo)  is  the  continuation 
upwards  of  the  preceding  muscle.  It  arises  from  the 
transverse  process  of  the  atlas,  and  is  inserted  into  the 
space  between  the  curved  lines  of  the  occipital  bone, 
externally  to  the  complexus  and  overlapping  the  rectus 
major.  The  occipital  artery  has  been  seen  to  run  along 
the  upper  border  of  this  muscle. 

The  recti  muscles  draw  the  head  backward,  and  the 
rectus  major,  owing  to  its  oblique  direction,  assists 
slightly  in  producing  rotation.  The  obliqui  produce 
rotation,  the  inferior  oblique  rotating  the  atlas  upon  the 
axis,  and  the  muscle  of  one  side  acting  with  the  superior 
oblique  of  the  other,  which  latter  acts  slightly  upon  the 
skull. 

Vertebral  Artery  (Fig.  209,  5). — The  horizontal  portion 
of  the  vertebral  artery  will  be  found  in  the  triangle 
formed  by  the  rectus  posticus  major  and  the  two  oblique 
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muscles.  It  ascends  througli  the  foramina  in  the 
transverse  processes  of  the  vertebrse  beginning  at  the 
sixth,  and  having  perforated  the  atlas  is  seen  to  wind  in 
the  groove  behind  the  superior  articular  process  of  that 
bone  and  pierce  the  posterior  occipito-atloid  ligament  ts 
enter  the  vertebral  canaL  Lastly  it  reaches  the  interior 
of  the  skull  through  the  foramen  magnum.  WhOe  in  the 
transverse  processes  the  artery  gives  small  branches  to 
the  muscles  and  to  the  spinal  cord,  and  in  its  horizontal 
portion  it  occasionally  gives  off  a  branch  to  the  back  of 
the  skull  to  supply  the  muscles. 

The  Vertebral  vein  does  not  accompany  the  arteiy  in 
this  part  of  its  course,  but  only  commences  close  to  the 
transverse  process  of  the  atlas  by  the  junction  of  one  or 
two  minute  radicles.  The  vein  accompanies  the  arteiy 
through  the  transverse  processes  of  the  vertebrae,  and  ends 
in  the  innominate  vein. 

The  Suboccipital  Nerve  (Fig.  209, 7)  (posterior  division 
of  1st  cervical)  emerges  between  the  occiput  and  atks, 
and  generally  beneath  the  vertebral  artery.  It  is  of 
small  size,  and  supplies  branches  to  the  recti  and  obliqui 
muscles  and  one  to  the  complexus. 

The  Great  Occipital  Nerve  (Fig.  209,  9)  is  the 
posterior  division  (internal  branch)  of  the  second  cervical 
nerve,  and  leaves  the  vertebral  canal  between  the  atlas 
and  axis.  It  winds  below  the  inferior  oblique,  giving  a 
branch  to  that  muscle,  and  then  turns  upward  to  pierce 
the  complexus  and  trapezius  muscles  and  supply  the  skin 
of  the  occipital  region.  Its  external  branch  is  of  small 
size. 

The  posterior  division  of  the  third  nerve  gives  a  branch 
which  takes  the  same  direction  as  the  great  occipital  nerve 
and  is  joined  with  it. 

The  Deep  Cervical  Artery  lies  upon  the  semispinaha 
colli  muscle,  and  is  exposed  when  the  complexus  is 
reflected.  It  is  the  posterior  branch  of  tho^  superior 
intercostal  artery  (p.  436)  and  reaches  the  back  bypassing 
between  the  transverse  process  of  the  last  cervical 
^^ertebra  and  the  neck  of  the  first  rib.    It  supplies  the 
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cleep  muscles,  anastomosing  with  the  muscular  branches 
of  the  vertebral  and  with  the  princeps  cervicis  of  the 
occipital  artery.  There  is  thus  an  anastomosis  established 
l3etween  a  branch  of  the  carotid  and  a  branch  of  the 
subclavian  artery,  which  would  enlarge  if  the  common 
c^arotid  artery  were  tied. 

The  Semisplnalis  (Fig.  208)  is  divided  into  the  semi- 
spinalis  colli  and  semispinalis  dorsi. 

Semupinalis  colli  (ii)  arises  from  the  transverse 
processes  of  the  six  upper  dorsal  vertebrae  and  the 
articular  processes  of  the  four  lower  cervical  vertebrae, 
and  is  inserted  into  the  spines  of  the  cervical  vertebroB 
from  the  2nd  to  the  5th  inclusive. 

Semispinalis  dorsi  (lo)  arises  from  the  transverse 
processes  of  the  dorsal  vertebrse  from  the  sixth  to  the 
tenth  inclusive,  and  is  inserted  into  the  spinous  processes 
of  the  last  two  cervical  and  upper  four  dorsal  vertebrae. 

Spinal  Nerves. — ^The  Posterior  Divisions  of  all  the 
spinal  nerves  (with  the  exception  of  the  first  cervical 
and  fourth  and  fifth  sacral)  divide  into  internal  and 
external  branches  which  supply  all  the  muscles  of  the 
back. 

The  Internal  branches  of  all  the  cervical  nerves  (except 
the  first)  and  of  the  upper  six  dorsal  nerves  become 
cutaneous  near  the  spinous  processes. 

The  External  branches  of  the  lower  six  dorsal  and  of 
all  the  lumbar  nerves,  become  cutaneous  at  an  oblique 
line  corresponding  to  the  margin  of  the  aponeurosis  of  the 
latissimus  dorsi. 

The  External  branches  of  the  upper  sacral  nerves 
become  cutaneous  near  the  median  line.  The  fourth  and 
fifth  sacral  nerves  are  very  small  and  join  with  the 
coccygeal  nerve. 

The  Coccygeal  nerve  emerges  from  the  lower  end  of  the 
vertebral  canal  and  is  distributed  to  the  coccyx. 

The  Posterior  Divisions  of  the  Intercostal  and  Lumbar 
Arteries  divide  like  the  nerves  into  internal  and  external 
branches,  which  accompany  the  nerves  to  the  muscles 
of  the  back. 
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The  SUtk  LMyn-  of  HnaelCB  (Fig.  208}  conaists  of  the 
loterapioales,  latertraiieversaleB,  Maltifidus  Spinn,  uul 
Levatores  Costarum,  which  will  not  repay  the  trouble  of 

disaectioD. 

The  positioQ.  of  the  Interspioales  and  latertransTerulea 
is  euf&cieiitl;  indicated  bj  their  Dames. 

The  Multi&diis  Spince  (i6)  filla  up  the  vertebral  groon 

is  "10 


beneath  the  erector  epmse  armng  from  the  articular 
procesaeB  of  the  cervical  and  lumbar  vertebrse  and  from 


ADUriorjngnUr  vein. 
Tracbei. 
<Esopha|{iiB. 
Sterno-hj-oid  iniucl& 


BMala.chepnenmo-BMtric 
itwMD  ttem,  fln3  the 
Dipaliiecic  behind  them. 


It  tbe  fourth  cervical  vertebra 

om  B&aad) 

12.  Loogus   colli,  with    MO 


la.  ScaJenQB  medius  vith   bn- 
chial  corde  in  front. 

16.  Spleniui  colli. 

17.  Com  plexus. 

J8.  Semi-«pinalia  coUi, 
19,  Splenius  capitis, 
SO,  Levator  aoguli  acapnlc 
21.  Tropeiiiu. 
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tlie  transverse  processes  of  the  dorsal  vertebrsd  and 
sacrum.  The  muscle  is  inserted  into  the  spinous  processes 
of  all  the  vertebrsB  except  the  atlas. 

The  Levatores  Costarum  are  twelve  fan-shaped  muscles 
passing  between  the  dorsal  transverse  processes  and  the* 
upper  borders  of  the  ribs. 

The  Spinal  Cord  and  Membranes. 

[To  open  the  spinal  canal  the  remains  of  the  muscles 

of  the  back  should  be  cleared  away  as  far  as  possible, 

-wlien  some  part  of  the  plexus  of  dorsi-spinal  veins  may  be 

seen  upon  the  vertebraB.  A  block  then  being  placed  beneath 

tlie  thorax  so  as  to  make  the  dorsal  region  prominent,  a  cut 

is  to  be  made  with  the  saw  on  each  side  of  the  middle  line, 

so  as  to  divide  the  laminae  of  the  vertebras  as  far  out  as 

possible.    Two  or  three  of  the  arches  being  now  removed 

"with  the  chisel,  the  point  of  a  spine  chisel  or  rachet  is  to 

be  introduced  into  the  canal  and  the  rachet  carefully  hana- 

mered  through  the  arches  of  the  vertebrae  for  the  whole 

length  of  the  spine,  except  the  upper  two  cervical  vertebrae* 

The  operation  being  repeated  on  the  opposite  side,  the 

arches  can  be  removed  with  the  bone-forceps,  and  the 

canal  will  be  thoroughly  opened.    On  the  inner  surface  of 

the  arches  will  be  seen  the  ligamenia  suhfiava  which  are 

described  with  the  other  vertebral  ligaments  (p.  500).] 

Upon  opening  the  Spinal  Canal  some  loose  tissue 
and  fat  will  be  seen^  together  with  the  meningeo-rachidian 
veins,  which  are  occasionally  full  of  blood.  These  extend 
for  the  whole  length  of  the  spinal  cord  under  the  name  of 
posterior  longitudinal  spinal  veins,  and  communicate  both 
with  the  veins  outside  the  vertebrae  and  with  the  anterior 
longitudinal  spinal  veins  at  the  backs  of  the  bodies  of  the 
vertebrae. 

By  removing  the  fat  and  veins  the  dura  mater  will  be 
exposed. 

The  Dura  Mater  (Fig.  211,  i)  of  the  spinal  cord  differs 
from  the  dura  mater  of  the  brain,  in  being  comparatively 
smooth  on  its  exterior,  and  in  not  forming  the  periosteum 
of  the  vertebrae.  It  also  does  not  send  process'es  into 
the  spinal  cord,  nor  has  it  any  sinuses  formed  in  it,  but 
has  numerous  large  veins  on  its  outside. 
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Ths  dura  mater,  being  opened  bj  a  loBgitudinal  incision, 
will  be  found  to  be  a  tuba  firmly  connected  with  the 
m«rg)D  of  the  foramen  magnum,  where  it  is  coatinuoos 
with  the  dura  mater  of 
'the  skull.     The  tube  is  Fig.2ll. 

largest  in  the  cervical  and  ' .— — — ^ 

lumbar  regions,  but  at 
the  top  of  the  sacrum  it 
becomes  impervious,  and 
ia  continued  to  the 
coccyx  by  a  small  fibrous 
process.  Sheaths  are 
given  to  all  the  spinal  oerres,  and  take  corresponding 
ilireotions,  being  nearly  horizontal  in  the  cervical  region 
and  gradually  becoming  more  vertical  below.  Id  the 
sacral  canal  the  aheaths  of  the  nerves  lie  side  by  side 
with  the  fibrous  continuation  of  the  dura  mater  between 

By  removing  the  transverse  process  of  two  or  three  of 
the  dorsal  vertebrs,  the  tubes  of  dura  mater  may  be  traced 
upon  the  nerves  to  the  intervertebral  foramina,  and  will 
be  found  to  be  lost  upon  the  nerves  themselves. 

[By  opening  one  of  the  tubes  of  dura  mater  the  position 
of  the  ganglion  upon  the  posterior  root  in  the  interverte- 
bral foramen  will  be  seen.  The  cord  ia  neit  to  be  removed 
by  carrying  the  knife  along  the  outside  of  the  dura  matar 
so  as  to  divide  the  nerves  as  far  out  as  poenble,  those 
which  have  been  thoroughly  expoeed  by  the  above  dis- 
section being  divided  beyond  the  ganglion.  The  cord 
attaching  the  dura  mater  to  tbe  coccyx  is  to  be  divided, 
and  the  sacral  nerves  cut  as  loog  as  possible,  and  lastly 
the  dura  mater  divided  transversely  at  the  level  of  the 
aiis.  Tbe  cord  when  removed  is  to  be  laid  out  on  a  table 
with  tbe  posterior  surface  uppermost.} 
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*Ilae  anterior  and  the  posterior  surfaces  of  the  spinal 
cord,  when  removed  from  the  body,  may  always  be  dis^ 
"tingnished  as  follows  : — 

!•  There  is  a  bright  shining  cord  (linea  splendens) 
rixtming  down  the  anterior  surface. 

2.  There  is  one  spinal  artery  on  the  anterior,  but  two 
arteries  on  the  posterior  surface. 

3.  The  posterior  roots  of  the  nerves  are  ganglionic. 
The  Arachnoid  (Fig.  211, 2, 3)  consists  of  a  parietal  and 

'visceral  layer  like  the  arachnoid  of  the  brain,  with  which 
it;  is  continuous.  The  parietal  layer  is  seen  on  the  inner 
surface  of  the  dura  mater,  to  which  it  is  firmly  attached ; 
tlie  visceral  layer  is  reflected  loosely  upon  the  spinal  cord, 
giving  to  the  several  nerves  loose  sheaths  which  are 
reflected  upon  themselves  at  the  point  where  the  nerves 
pierce  the  dura  mater. 

The  Subarachn^d  Space  (Fig.  211,  5)  is  between  the 
visceral  layer  of  the  arachnoid  and  the  spinal  cord,  and 
can  be  shown  by  lifting  up  ^e  arachnoid  with  forceps,  or 
"by  inserting  a  blowpipe  and  forcing  air  beneath  the  mem- 
brane. This  space  com^iunicates  with  the  interior  of  the 
brain  by  an  opening  at  the  lower  extremity  trf  the  fourth 
ventricle.  It  lodges  the  mbarachnoid  fluid,  which  «lso 
enters  the  ventricles,  and  is  hence  called  cerebrospinal 
fluid,* 

[The  cord  is  to  be  turned  over  so  as  to  expose  its  an- 
terior surface,  and  an  incision  is  to  be  made  through  the 
dura  mater  to  expose  the  arachnoid  and  subarachnoid 
space,  as  was  done  behind.  The  pia  mater  is  then  to  be 
examined  both  on  the  front  and  back  of  the  cord.] 

The  Pla  Mater  encloses  the  spinal  cord,  giving  prolonga- 
tions upon  the  roots  of  the  nerves.    It  is  continuous  with 

*  It  has  been  supposed  that  a  distinct  serous  membrane  existed 
beneath  the  true  arachnoid,  in  which  the  subarachnoid  fluid  was 
contained.  Mr.  Hilton  has  given  prominence  to  this  view  lately  in 
his  "Lectures  on  Rest  and  Pain"  (1863),  but  the  question  was 
decided  some  years  since  by  Dr.  Sharpey,  who  found  that  micro- 
scopically there  was  no  evidence  of  a  second  serous  membrane. 
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the  pia  mater  of  the  brain,  bat  is  more  fibrous  and  less 
vascular  than  it.  It  sends  a  process  into  the  anterior  ' 
median  fissure  of  the  cord,  opposite  to  which  is  a  fibrous 
band  called  linea  splendensj  and  at  the  first  lumbar  yer- 
tebra  (termination  of  the  spinal  cord)  ends  in  the  JUun 
termincUe  or  central  ligament  of  the  cord,  which  lies  within 
the  prolongation  of  the  dura  mater  to  be  attached  with  it 
to  the  coccyx. 

The  lilsamentiiiii  Denttcnlatmii  (Fig.  21 2,  z  6)  is  found 
on  each  side  of  the  cord  between  the  anteiior  and  pos- 
terior roots  of  the  nerves.  It  is  formed  bj  a  series  of 
twenty-one  or  two  serrations,  connected  with  the  pia  mater 
and  with  the  inner  surface  of  the  dura  mater  midway 
between  the  apertures  of  exit  for  the  nerves.  It  serves 
to  sling  the  cord  and  secure  it  from  shocks. 

The  Anterior  Spinal  Artery  and  the  Two  Posterior 
Spinal  Arteries  may  be  traced  upon  the  cord  if  well- 
injected.  They  are  branches  of  the  vertebral  arteries^ 
the  anterior  being  formed  by  the  junction  of  a  branch 
from  each  side.  The  arteries  ramify  in  the  pia  mater, 
anastomosing  with  the  spinal .  branches  which  enter 
the  vertebral  canal  through  the  intervertebral  fora- 
mina. 

The  Veins  of  the  cord  pass  through  the  intervertebral 
foramina  to  join  the  vertebral,  intercostal,  and  lumbar 
veins. 

The  Spinal  Cord  (Figs.  211,  212)  extends  from  the 
termination  of  the  medulla  oblongata  at  the  level  of  the 
upper  border  of  the  atlas,  to  the  first  lumbar  vertebra. 
It  is  cylindrical  in  shape,  but  presents  two  flattened  en- 
largements, one  the  &rac^ia^,  which  extends  from  the  third 
cervical  to  the  first  dorsal  vertebra,  and  the  lower  or 
lumbar  enlargement  near  the  lower  extremity  of  the 
cord.  From  the  upper  enlargement  the  nerves  to  the 
upper  extremity  have  their  origins ;  from  the  lower  en- 
lai-gement  the  lumbar  and  sacral  nerves  arise,  whicb, 
lying  side  by  side  before  they  leave  the  vertebral  canal, 
form  the  cauda  equina. 

The  cord  presents  an  anterior  median  fissure  which 
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^^t:eads  for  its  whole  length, 
Etr'Ek.d  a  poaleriw  Tntdian 
_^mauTe  which  ia  moat  dis- 
't;inot  at  the  upper  and  lower 
parts  of  the  cord. 

A  lateral  fitturt  extends 
along  the  line  of  attachment 
<yt  the  posterior  roots  of  the 
spinal  nerves,  thus  dividing 
each  half  of  the  cord  into 
an  a7itero4,ateral  and  a  pot- 
terior  column. 

The  anterior  roots  of  the 
nerves  emerge  from  the 
antero-latei'al  columnH,  and 
these  are  sometimes  con- 
Bidered  to  marli:  a  further 
subdivision  into  anterior 
and  lateral  columns.  At 
the  bottom  of  the  median 
fissures  is  the  commUsure, 
which  ia  nearer  to  the  an- 
terior than  the  posterior 
auriace  of  the  cord. 

The  Spinal  Nerrea  (Fig, 
212)  are  thirty -one  iu  number 


left 


.nc5.    The  posterior  rooM  of  tin 
:  (from  UiTBcbfeld  and  Leveill£). 

1.  Corpora  qnadrigemina. 

a.  Fillet  of  the  olivarr  bod 

3.  Croceseua   a    cerebello 


4.  Processus   i 


5.  ProcessDa    i 

medutlam. 

6.  Floor  of  fourth  venti 

7.  Glouo-pharyngeal  n 


11,  11.  Anterior     divi: 


cerebello    ad 
cerebello   ad 


15.  Line  of  origin  of  poeterjor 

roots  of  left  side. 
10,  16.  Ligamentnm    denticula- 

17, 17.  Anterior  root  of  spinal 
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on  each  side  of  the  cord.  Each  nerve  has  been  seen  io 
arise  by  two  roots,  the  posterior  (with  the  exception  of 
the  first  nerve)  being  larger  than  the  anterior.  The 
posterior  roots  have  each  a  ganglion  which  is  generally 
placed  in  the  intervertebral  foramen,  at  which  point  the 
anterior  (motor)  and  posterior  (sensory)  roots  unite  to 
form  a  spinal  nerve  of  mixed  endowments. 

The  first  two  cervical,  with  the  sacral  and  coccygeal 
nerves,  are  exceptions  to  the  general  rule  as  regards  the 
position  of  the  ganglia.  The  ganglia  of  the  two  cervical 
nerves  lie  upon  the  arches  of  the  atlas  and  axis,  at  which 
points  the  roots  of  the  nerves  unite.  The  ganglia  of  the 
sacral  and  coccygeal  nerves  are  within  the  sacral  canal. 

Each  spinal  nerve  divides  into  an  anterior  and  a  pos- 
terior trunk,  the  anterior  divisions  being  the  larger 
throughout,  with  the  exception  of  the  Ist  and  2nd  cervical 
nerves  of  which  the  posterior  is  larger  than  the  anterior 
division.  The  majority  of  the  spinal  nerves  divide  just 
outside  the  intervertebral  foramina,  but  in  the  first  cer- 
vical, the  last  sacral,  and  the  coccygeal  nerves  the  division 
takes  place  within  the  dura  mater ;  and  the  upper  four 
sacral  nerves  divide  within  the  sacral  canal,  the  anterior 
and  posterior  trunks  emerging  at  the  anterior  and  posterior 
sacral  foramina. 

On  a  transverse  section  (Fig.  211)  the  spinal  cord 
will  be  found  to  consist  of  white  nervous  matter,  in 
which  are  seen  two  grey  crescents,  with  their  convexities 
turned  toward  one  another  and  connected  together  by  a 
grey  commissure^  in  front  of  which  are  some  white  fibres 
forming  the  white  commisswre. 

The  anterior  cornua  of  the  grey  crescents  are  larger 
than  the  posterior  cornua,  but  do  not  reach  to  the  peri- 
phery of  the  cord  ;  the  slender  posterior  cornua  are  closely 
counected  with  the  posterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves  in 
the  lateral  fissure.  A  small  central  canal  exists  through- 
out the  cord. 

It  is  impossible  for  the  student  in  his  ordinary  dissec- 
tion to  investigate  the  minute  anatomy  of  the  spinal 
cord.       "  ■  therefore  referred  to  works  on  minute 

anr  details. 
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PAET   VI. 

DISSECTION  OF  THE  BRAIN. 


BsLFORE  dissecting  the  Membranes  or  Vessels  of  the 
!Brain,  it  will  be  well  to  recognise  the  several  parts  of  the 
"Elncephalon,  as  this  will  assist  the  student  in  following 
the  description. 

The  upper  part  of  the  brain  is  formed  by  the  Cerebrum 
or  great  brain,  which  is  divided  into  two  symmetrical 
halves  by  a  median  longitudinal  fissure.  The  under 
surface  or  hose  of  the  brain  is  much  more  complicated 
than  the  upper  surface,  and  will  be  subsequently  ex- 
amined more  particularly.  At  the  posterior  part  will  be 
seen  the  Cerebellum  or  smaller  brain,  which  consists  of 
two  symmetrical  halves,  like  the  great  brain  ;  these  are 
united  by  a  convex  white  body,  the  Pons  Varolii,  at  the 
lower  border  of  which  is  the  upper  part  of  the  spinal  cord 
or  the  Medulla  Oblongata. 

These  parts  will  be  readily  recognised  by  referring  to 
Fig.  214. 

[The  brain  is  to  be  placed  in  a  plate  with  the  base 
upward,  for  the  examination  of  the  membranes  and  the 
dissection  of  the  vessels.] 

The  Membranes  of  the  Brain  are  the  Dura  Mater, 
the  Arachnoid,  and  the  Pia  Mater. 

The  Dura  Mater  has  been  already  seen  lining  the  skull 
and  giving  off  processes  for  the  support  of  the  brain 
(p.  327). 
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The  Armclinold  is  a  serous  membrane  which  has  been 
seen  to  consist  of  two  layers — parietal^  which  lines  the 
dura  mater,  and  visceral^  which  is  now  to  be  examined. 

The  Visceral  layer  is  more  or  less  united  with  the 
subjacent  pia  mater,  but  differs  from  it,  in  passing  from 
one  convolution  to  another  without  dipping  into  the 
sulci.  It  passes  into  the  great  longitudinal  fissure 
between  the  hemispheres  of  the  cerebrum,  and  may  be 
conveniently  traced  from  the  anterior  termination  of  this 
over  the  base  of  the  cerebrum  (the  lobes  of  which  it  binds 
together)  to  the  cerebellum  and  medulla  oblongata,  where 
it  becomes  continuous  with  the  arachnoid  of  the  spinal 
cord.  It  gives  sheaths  to  the  cranial  nerves  as  far  as  the 
foramina  of  exit,  where  they  are  reflected  to  join  the 
parietal  layer  of  arachnoid. 

Between  the  arachnoid  and  the  pia  mater  is  the 
Subaraclinold  Space,  which  contains  the  cerebro-spiual 
fluid,  and  which,  though  existing  all  over  the  brain,  is 
only  to  be  seen  in  the  following  places  : — 

The  Anterior  Subarachnoid  Space  (diamond-shaped 
space)  is  immediately  in  front  of  the  pons  Varolii,  and  is 
formed  by  the  stretching  of  the  arachnoid  from  one 
middle  lobe  of  the  cerebrum  to  the  other,  as  far  forward 
as  the  optic  commissure. 

The  Posterior  Subarachnoid  Space  (fourth  ventricle) 
will  be  found  beneath  the  cerebellum  on  lifting  up  the 
medulla  oblongata.  This  communicates  with  the  sub- 
arachnoid space  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  with  the  interior 
of  the  brain  by  means  of  an  aperture  into  the  fourth 
ventricle,  which  may  now  be  seen  by  removing  the  layer 
of  arachnoid. 

The  Pia  Mater  is  a  vascular  membrane  closely  in- 
vesting the  brain  and  passing  into  the  sulci  between  the 
convolutions,  besides  giving  processes  into  the  interior 
of  the  brain  which  will  be  subsequently  examined.  It 
becomes  more  tough  and  fibrous  as  it  approaches  the  spinal 
cord,  upon  which  its  vascularity  almost  entirely  disappears. 

[The  arachnoid  is  to  be  removed  from  the  arteries  at 
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t^lxe  base  of  the  brain,  which  are  to  be  cleaned  and  the 
l3x-anches  followed.  It  will  now  be  possible  to  show  the 
longitudinal  fissure  between  the  two  anterior  lobes  of  the 
cerebrum  more  clearly  than  before,  and  also  the  fissure  of 
3ylvius  between  the  anterior  and  middle  lobes  of  each 
side,  into  which  a  large  artery  may  be  traced.] 

The  Arteries  of  the  Brain  (Fig.  213)  are  derived  from 
four  great  trunks — the  two  vertebral  and  the  two  internal 
oarotid  arteries. 

The  Vertebral  Artery  (i)  has  been  seen  to  be  a  branch 
of  the  subclavian  artery,  and  has  been  traced  through  the 
"transverse  processes  of  the  cervical  vertebrae  to  the  atlas. 
The  artery  pierces  the  dura  mater  between  the  occiput 
and  the  atlas,  and  enters  the  skull  through  the  foramen 
xnagnum  by  the  side  of  the  medulla  oblongata.  At  the 
lower  border  of  the  pons  Varolii  the  two  vertebrals  unite 
in  the  Basilar  Artery  (6),  which  passes  along  the  middle 
line  of  the  pons  Varolii  to  bifurcate  at  its  anterior  border 
into  the  posterior  cerebral  arteries  (8). 

The  Branches  of  the  Vertebral  Artery  are  : — 

1.  A  small  Posterior  Spinal  artery  (3)  which  runs  down 
the  posterior  surface  of  the  spinal  cord  with  its  fellow  of 
the  opposite  side. 

2.  A  small  Anterior  Spinal  artery  (2)  which  joins  its 
fellow  of  the  opposite  side  to  form  a  small  trunk  which 
runs  down  the  anterior  surface  of  the  spinal  cord. 

3.  A  small  Posterior  Meningeal  artery  (4)  to  the  dura 
mater. 

4.  The  Posterior  Inferior  Cerebellar  artery  (5)  which 
passes  backward  to  the  posterior  part  of  the  inferior 
surface  of  the  cerebellum,  and  anastomoses  with  the  other 
cerebellar  arteries. 

The  Branches  of  the  Basilar  Artery  are : — 

1.  The  Anterior  Inferior  Cerebellar  arteries^  a  pair  of 
small  branches  passing  to  the  anterior  part  of  the  inferior 
surface  of  the  cerebellum  on  each  side,  and  anastomosing 
with  the  other  cerebellar  arteries.  These  are  only  two 
of  the  following. 

2.  Transverse  arteries  of  the  Pons^  four  or  five  on  each 

M  M 
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Bide,  vliioh  supply  the  pona  Varolii,  and  one  of  iriiicb. 
the  auditory,  accompanies  the  auditory  nerve  into  tlie 
temporal  booe. 


Fig.  213.— Ajterieeof  the  BroinMad  Circle  of  Willis  (trom  Wils>>n> 


I.  Vertebal  irteiiea. 

i.  Anterior  apinal  bnmcbminit- 

ine  to  form  s  single  vesael. 

5.  Posterior  spinal  aitery. 

4,  Foatarior  meningeal  arteiy. 

6.  Inferior  eerebelllr  artery, 

6.  Bfullsr    srtery     giving     off 

7.  Superior  cerebdisr  tntrj. 
«.  PoatsTior  cerebral  srieiy. 

V.  Posterior  commimicating 


branch    of   the    intemi 

ID.  Intenisl     carotid      aiterr. 
■howinE  iU  ciuree  iritluD 

the  skJL 
11.  Opbthalmic  artery  divided. 
IS.  Uiddle  cerebral  artery. 
IS.  Anterior    cerebral    arteriH. 

connected  by — 
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3,  The  Superior  Cerebdtar  arteries  (7)  which  arise  close 

^he  bifurcation,  having  the  third  pair  of  nerves  between 

^m  and  the  posterior  cerebral  arteries.    Each  arterj 

xids  round  the  crus  cerebri,  parallel  to  the  fourth  nerve, 

the  upper  surface  of  the  cerebellum,  where  it  anasto- 

cses  with  its  fellow  and  with  the  inferior  cerebellar 

&:K-teries. 

4.  The  Posterior  Cerebral  arteries  (8)  which  are  the  ter- 

xoinal  branches  of  the  basilar  trunk.    Each  artery  winds 

ground  the  crus  cerebri,  parallel  to  the  superior  cerebellar 

Skrtery  but  separated  from  it  by  the  third  nerve,  and  is 

<iistributed  to  the  under  surface  of  the  posterior  lobe  of 

"the  cerebrum,  where  it  anastomoses  with  the  middle 

cerebral  artery.    It  gives  off  small  branches  to  the  locus 

perforatiLS  posticus  and  a  choroid  artery  to  the  velum 

interpositum. 

The  Internal  Carotid  Artery  (Fig.  213,  lo)  has  been 
traced  to  the  anterior  clinoid  p;'ocess  of  the  sphenoid  bone, 
close  to  which  it  was  divided  in  removing  the  brain.  The. 
artery  reaches  the  base  of  the  brain  close  to  the  outer 
side  of  the  optic  commissure,  and  at  once  breaks  up  into 
three  branches — ^the  anterior  and  middle  cerebral,  and 
the  posterior  communicating  arteries. 

1.  The  A^vterior  Cerebral  artery  (13)  runs  forward  in  the 
longitudinal  fissure  and,  turning  round  the  corpus 
callosum,  is  distributed  to  the  anterior  part  of  the  cere- 
brum. The  arteries  of  the  two  sides  are  united  at  the 
commencement  of  the  fissure  by  a  short  transverse  branch, 
the  arUerior  communicating  artery  (14). 

2.  The  Middle  Cerebral  artery  (12)  is  a  large  branch 
which  runs  in  the  fissure  of  Sylvius  between  the  anterior 
and  middle  lobes  and  reaches  the  surface  of  the  brain, 
where  it  anastomoses  with  the  anterior  and  posterior 
cerebral  arteries.  It  gives  off  some  small  branches  near 
its  commencement,  which  pierce  the  loais  perforatus 
antictts. 

3.  The  Posterior  Communicating  artery  (9)  is  a  long 
slender  branch  which  runs  backward  to  join  the  posterior 
cerebral  artery  at  a  right  angle. 
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rrhe  Lamina  Cinerea  (Fig.  214,  4)  is  a  thin  grey  layer, 
oomtinuous  with  the  under  surface  of  the  corpus  callosum 
and  prolonged  to  the  margin  of  the  optic  commissure. 
Tliis  18  often  torn  in  removing  the  brain. 

The  Optic  Commlssiire  or  Chlasma  (Fig.  214,  7)  is 

tlie    point  of   communication    between  the    two    optic 

nerves.    The  fibres  of  each  optic  tract  have  the  following 

arrangement: — The  outermost  fibres  pass  to  the  optic 

nerve  of  the  same  side ;  the  middle  fibres  decussate  with 

those  of  the  opposite  side  forming  a  figure  of  X,  and  pass 

to  the  optic  nerve  of  the  opposite  side ;  the  most  internal 

fibres  are  reflected  back  to  the  brain  along  the  opposite 

optic    tract  behind  the  cross  arrangement,  and  a  few 

fibres  of  the  optic  nerve  pass  in  front  of  it  from  one  eye 

to  the  other. 

The  Tuber  Cineremn  (Fig.  214,  8)  is  a  grey  body 
placed  immediately  behind  the  optic  chiasma.  Projecting 
from  it  is  the  infuiidihidum  (funnel),  a  tube  connected 
with  the  pituitaiy  body,  which  is  generally  left  in  the 
BeUa  twrcica  upon  the  removal  of  the  brain.  The  infundi- 
bulxmi  communicates  with  the  third  ventricle  of  the 
brain  by  its  upper  end,  and  in  the  foetus  opened  into 
the  hollow  pituitary  body,  but  is  closed  below  in  adult 
life. 

The  pituitary  body  (if  left  attached)  will  be  seen  to  be 
solid  in  the  adult  and  to  consist  of  two  lobes  of  a  reddish 
colour.  The  anterior  lobe  is  the  larger  and  is  oblong  in 
shape ;  the  posterior  lobe  is  round. 

The  relation  of  the  infundibulum  and  pituitary  body 
to  the  tuber  cinereum  will  be  better  understood  by  re- 
ferring to  the  vertical  section  of  the  brain  (Fig.  223,  20). 

The  Corpora  Alblcantla  or  Mammlllarla  (Fig.  214, 
10)  are  two  white  bodies  resembling  small  peas,  which  are 
placed  between  the  two  crura  cerebri.  They  are  formed 
by  the  anterior  crura  of  the  fornix  which,  as  will  be 
afterwards  seen,  descend  to  the  base  of  the  brain  and 
there  make  a  sudden  twist  upon  themselves,  thus  forming 
the  bodies.  Upon  section  grey  matter  will  be  found  in 
the  interior  of  each  body. 


k 
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The  lioens  Pcrforatus  Postleiu  (Fig.  214,  12)  (Pons 
Tarini)  is  placed  in  the  angle  between  the  two  cnin 
cerebri.  It  is  composed  of  grey  matter  and  is  perforated 
by  numerous  vessels. 

The  several  structures  which  have  been  enumerated  in 
the  median  line,  viz.,  lamina  cinerea,  optic  chiasma^  tuber 
cinereum,  corpora  albicantia,  and  locus  perforatus  posticoa, 
are  all  included  within  the  area  of  the  circle  of  Willis,  and 
also  form  the  floor  of  the  third  ventricle  of  the  brain,  as 
will  be  seen  on  referring  to  a  vertical  section  (Fig.  223). 

The  OlfaetoiT  Peduncle  (First  nerve)  (Fig.  214,  3)  is 
of  a  prismatic  shape  and  is  very  soft,  being  destitute  of 
neurilemma  and  only  held  in  its  place  by  a  reflection  of 
the  arachnoid.  The  peduncle  has  three  roots^  two  white 
and  one  grey.  The  external  root  (white)  passes  across 
the  fissure  of  Sylvius  to  the  middle  lobe  and  maybe 
traced  to  the  corpus  striatum  ;  the  internal  root  (white) 
goes  to  the  inner  side  of  the  anterior  lobe ;  the  middle 
root  (grey)  passes  to  the  papilla  of  grey  matter  in  the 
olfactory  sulcus. 

The  OlfaetoiT  Bnlb  (Fig.  214,  3)  is  formed  upon  the 
extremity  of  the  olfactory  pedimcle,  and  from  it  the 
branches  of  the  olfactory  nerve  arise  which  descend  to 
the  nose.  It  is  composed  of  grey  matter,  is  oval  in  shape, 
and  rests  upon  the  cribriform  plate  of  the  ethmoid  bone. 

The  Optic  or  Second  Nerve  (Fig.  214,  7)  passes  from 
the  optic  commissure  to  the  eye-ball,  where  it  is  lost  in 
the  retina.  It  is  round  and  firm  and  is  invested  by  a 
sheath  of  dura  mater.  It  has  been  shown  that  each  optic 
nerve  has  fibres  derived  from  the  opposite  as  well  as  from 
its  own  side  of  the  body. 

The  Optic  Tract  (Fig.  214)  is  a  flattened  band  connecting 

the  optic  commissure  with  the  brain.    It  can  be  seen 

disappearing  around  the  cms  cerebri  and  beneath  the 

middle  lobe,  and  will  be  afterwards  traced  to  the  corpora 

miciUataf  to  the  optio  thalamus,  and  to  the  corpora 

adrigemina. 

The  liOeuB  Perforatus  Antlcns  (Fig.  214, 6)  is  situated 

ise  behind  the  olfactory  nerve  and  at  the  inner  end  of 
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tiie  fissure  of  Sylvius.  It  is  composed  of  grey  nervous 
matter  and  is  perforated  by  numerous  small  branches 
from  the  middle  cerebral  artery. 

The  Fissure  of  Sylvias  (Fig.  214,  5)  runs  outward 
l>etween  the  anterior  and  middle  lobes  of  the  cerebrum, 
and  is  occupied  by  the  middle  cerebral  artery.  It 
corresponds  to  the  margin  of  the  lesser  wing  of  the 
sphenoid  bone  when  the  brain  is  in  situ,  and  is  divided 
into  two  portions  on  the  outer  aspect  of  the  brain,  which 
vrill  be  subsequently  traced.  At  the  bottom  of  the 
fissure  will  be  seen  a  few  nearly  straight  convolutions 
Cff2f^  operti)  aggregated  together,  to  which  the  name 
Island  of  Reil  or  central  lobe  has  been  applied. 

The  Cms  Cerebri  (Fig.  214,  14)  (peduncle  of  the 
cerebrum)  is  one  of  two  large  white  bodies  which  appear 
at  the  anterior  border  of  the  pons  Varolii  and  diverge 
to  enter  the  under  surface  of  the  cerebrum.  Winding 
round  each  cms  are  the  optic  tract  and  the  fourth  nerve, 
and  between  the  two  crura  is  the  interpeduncular  space 
containing  the  tuber  cinereum,  the  corpora  albicantia,  and 
the  locus  perforatus  posticus. 

The  Tblrd  Nerve  (Fig.  214,  9)  (motor  oculi)  is  a 
good-sized  nerve  which  appears  with  its  fellow  between 
the  crura  cerebri  in  front  of  the  pons  Varolii.  The  fibres 
are  connected  with  the  grey  substance  of  the  crura  (locus 
niger),  and  may  be  traced  to  the  floor  of  the  fourth 
ventricle. 

The  Fourth  Nerve  (Fig.  214,  11)  (trochlearis  vel 
patheticus)  is  the  smallest  of  the  cranial  nerves  and 
winds  round  the  cms  cerebri.  It  will  be  afterwards 
traced  to  the  valve  of  Vieussens. 

The  Pons  Varolii  or  Annular  Protuberance  (Fig.  214, 
1 6)  is  the  large  white  body  immediately  behind  the  cinira 
and  in  front  of  the  medulla  oblongata.  It  is  more  or  less 
convex  from  side  to  side,  but  is  slightly  grooved  along 
the  middle  line  by  the  basilar  artery.  On  each  side  is  a 
round  thick  process  of  white  fibres  passing  obliquely 
outwards  and  backwards  to  the  cerebellum,  which  is  the 
crus  cereheUi  or  processus  a  cerebello  ad  pontem.    Emerging 
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from  the  side  of  the  pons  is  the  fifth  nerve,  and  overljing 
it  (in  this  position)  is  the  sixth  pair  of  nerves. 

The  Flftli  Nerve  (Fig.  214,  13)  (trifacial,  trigeminal)  is 
the  largest  of  the  cranial  nerves,  and  consists  of  two 
portions,  motor  and  sensory,  of  which  the  motor  is  the 
smaller  and  the  anterior.  The  nerve  arises  from  the  side  of 
the  pons  Varolii,  a  few  fibres  of  which  intervene  between 
the  two  roots  ;  but  its  deep  origin  can  be  traced  to  the 
floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle. 

The  Sixth  Nerve  (Fig.  214,  15)  (abducens  ocali)  arises 
from  the  anterior  pyramid  of  the  medulla  oblongata  dose 
to  the  posterior  border  of  the  pons,  and  slightly  from  the 
pons  itself.  It  may  be  traced  deeply  to  a  nucleus  in  the 
floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle. 

The  Mednlla  OMongata  (Fig.  214)  is  the  upper  part  of 
the  spinal  cord,  and  extends  from  the  upper  border  of  the 
atlas  to  the  lower  border  of  the  pons,  being  about  an  in«h 
and  a  quarter  in  length.  The  medulla  oblongata  contains 
all  the  elements  of  the  spinal  cord,  which  are  continued 
through  it  to  the  great  brain,  and  has  in  addition  a 
special  body,  the  olive  or  olivary  body.  It  will  be 
impossible  to  see  more  than  the  superficial  anatomy  of 
the  medulla  at  this  stage,  the  rest  will  be  taken  with  the 
dissection  of  the  cerebellum. 

The  medulla  is  divided  into  two  symmetrical  halves  by 
an  Anterior  Median  Fissure^  which  is  continuous  with  the 
anterior  fissure  of  the  spinal  cord.  On  either  side  of  tiie 
fissure  is  the  rounded  Anterior  Pyramid  {eorpug  pyra- 
middle  (20),  which  is  continuous  with  the  anterior  column 
of  the  cord ;  the  two  anterior  pyramids  decussate  across 
the  median  fissure  at  the  lower  part  of  the  medulla. 

The  Lateral  Tract  (24)  is  continuous  with  the  lateral 
column  of  the  spinal  cord.  At  the  lower  part  of  the 
'medulla  it  is  broad  and  is  placed  between  the  anterior 
pyramid  and  the  restiform  body,  but  at  the  upper  part  it 
is  narrowed  and  pushed  aside  by  the  projection  of  the 
olivary  body  between  it  and  the  anterior  pyramid. 

The  Olivary  body  (22)  is  an  ovoid  projection  close  to 
the  anterior  pyramid  and  immediately  below  the  poo«^ 
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l3i:it  is  separated  hy  a  groove  from  the  surrounding 
-pa^rts.  Some  white  fibres  arching  below  and  over  the 
olivary  body  have  been  called  the  arciform  fibres. 

The  Restifarm  body  is  only  slightly  seen  at  the  side  of 
i.tke  medulla  in  this  view,  but  will  be  afterwards  dissected 
"with  the  fourth  ventricle. 

The  SeTcntli  Nerve  (Fig.  214)  consists  of  two  portions, 
'tlie  portio  dura  or  facial  nerve,  and  the  portio  mollis  or 
auditory  nerve,  the  facial  being  anterior  and  the  auditory 
posterior ;  and  between  the  two  is  a  minute  nerve  which 
lias  been  named  pars  intermedia  and  joins  the  facial 
nerve. 

The  portio  dura  (17)  is  round,  and  smaller  than  the 
portio  mollis;    it  arises  from  the  lateral  tract  of  the    * 
medulla  oblongata  close  to  the  pons  and  slightly  from  the 
pons  itself.    The  deep  origin  can  be  traced  to  the  floor  of 
the  fourth  ventricle. 

The  portio  mollis  (19)  is  flattened  and  very  soft  owing 
to  the  absence  of  neurilemma.  It  arises  from  the  floor  of 
the  fourth  ventricle  and  from  the  restiform  body,  around 
wbich  it  winds  to  join  the  facial  nerve.  The  deep  origin 
of  the  nerve  is  partly  from  the  auditory  nucleus  in  the 
floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle  and  partly  from  the  posterior 
pyramid  of  the  medulla. 

The  ElglrtJi  Nerve  (Fig.  214)  consists  of  three  portions, 
the  Glosso-pharyngeal  nerve,  the  Pneumo-gastric  nerve, 
and  the  Spinal-accessory  nerve,  which  lie  in  that  order 
from  before  backwards. 

The  Glosso^hxiryngeal  nerve  (21)  is  the  smallest  of  the 
three  nerves,  and  arises  from  the  lateral  tract  of  the 
medulla  oblongata  by  three  or  four  fibrillss. 

The  Pneumo-gastrio  or  Vagus  nerve  (23)  arises  from  the 
lateral  tract  below  the  glosso-pharyngeal  by  a  number  of 
fibrillas  which  unite  to  form  a  single  nerve.  This  lies 
parallel  to  the  glosso-pharyngeal  nerve  and  upon  (in  this 
view)  a  small  lobe  of  the  cerebellum,  which  has  therefore 
been  called  the  lobe  of  the  pneumo-gastric  ov  flocculus. 

The  Spinal-accessory  nerve  (25)  arises  partly  from  the 
medulla  and  partly  from  the  spinal  cord.    The  upper  part 
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(accessory  to  vagus)  arises  by  fine  fibrillaa  below  the  oii^n 
of  the  pneumo-gastric  for  the  whole  length  of  the 
medulla.  The  spinal  portion  (Fig.  212,  9)  arises  bj  fine 
fibrillse  from  the  side  of  the  spinal  cord  between  the 
ligamentum  denticulatam  and  the  posterior  roots  of  the 
spinal  nerves,  as  low  as  the  sixth  cervical  nerve. 

The  deep  origius  of  the  eighth  pair  may  be  traced  to 
special  nuclei  in  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle.  The 
spinal  fibres  are  connected  with  the  grey  matter  of  the 
spinal  cord. 

The  urinth  or  Hypoglossal  Nerve  (Fig.  214,  27)  arises 
by  numerous  fibrillsB  from  the  groove  between  the  an- 
terior pyramid  and  the  olivary  body.  The  nerve  consists 
of  two  bundles  which  pierce  the  dura  mater  separately. 
The  deep  fibres  may  be  traced  to  a  special  nucleus  at  the 
lower  part  of  the  fourth  ventricle. 

[By  slicing  down  the  pons  Varolii  the  arrangement  of 
its  transverse  and  longitudinal  fibres  may  be  seen.  These 
are  in  alternate  layers,  the  transverse  being  continuous 
with  the  crura  cerebelli  and  the  longitudinal  with  the 
fibres  of  the  cord  and  the  crura  cerebri.  On  slicing  one 
of  the  crura  cerebri  deeply,  a  mass  of  grey  matter  (locus 
niger)  will  be  found.] 

The  Exterior  of  the  Brain. 

[The  brain  being  placed  with  the  base  downwards,  the 
pia  mater  is  to  be  removed  from  the  upper  surface  of  the 
cerebrum.] 

The  rpper  Surface  of  the  Brain  (Figs.  215  and  216) 
is  divided  into  two  symmetrical  halves  or  hemispheres 
by  the  longitudinal  fissure^  in  which  will  be  found  the 
branches  of  the  anterior  cerebral  artery.    By  separating 
the  hemispheres  the  white  corpus  callosum  will  be  seen 
at  the  bottom  of  the  longitudinal  fissure.    The  surface  of 
the  brain  is  marked  by  convolutions^  the  intervals  between 
which  are  called  sulci,  and  these  have  recently  acquired 
sufficient    importance    to    require     individual    notice, 
although  the  arrangement  of  the  convolutions  is   not 
precisely  the  same  in  any  two  brains  or  even  on  both 
sides  of  the  same  brain. 


The  Future  of  SyUiu»  (c)  which  was  Been  at  the  base 
of  the  bnia  (p.  637)  dividingthe  anterior  IrDin  the  middle 
lobe  can  now  be  traced  out,  and  will  be  seen  to  divide  into 
Fig.  21B. 
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two  portions, the  posterioror  horizontal,  which  nins between 
the  frontal  (f)  and  temporal  (t)  lobes,  and  the  anterior  or 
vertical  {c)  which  ascends  between  the  frontal  convolutioos. 
Posterior  to  this  portion  of  the  fissure  of  Sylvius  is  & 
well-marked  groove  the  fismre  of  Rolando    (d)  which, 
beginning  at  the  margin  of  the  longitudinal  fissure,  nuis 
downward  and  forward  nearly  to  the  horizontal  sylvian 
fissure,  being  bounded  in  front  and  behind  by  two  large 
and  well-marked  convolutions,  and  separating  the  frontal 
from  the  parietal  lobe. 

The  ParaUel  Fusv/re  (/)  is  a  well-marked  fissure 
parallel  to  and  below  the  horizontal  sylvian  fissure,  and 
running  between  the  convolutions  of  the  temporal 
lobe. 

The  Frontal  Lohe  (f)  contains  one  well-marked  vertical 
convolution  bounding  the  fissure  of  Rolando,  and  called 
the  ascending  frontal  convolution  (4),  with  three  more  or 
less  horizontal  convolutions  in  front  of  it,  named  re- 
spectively loioer  (i),  middle  (2),  and  upper  (i)  frojUal. 

The  Parietal  Lohe  (p)  contains  one  well-marked  vertical 
convolution  posterior  to  the  fissure  of  Rolando,  and  called 
the  ascending  parietal  convolution  (5),  with  three  more  or 
less  horizontal  convolutions  behind  it,  named  respectively 
the  parietal  lobule,  the  supra-marginal  lobule,  and  the 
angular  gyrus. 

The  Parietal  Lobule  {$*)  is  continuous  with  the  ascend- 
ing parietal  convolution,  and  lies  along  the  margin  of  the 
longitudinal  fissure,  being  connected  to  the  upper  part  of 
the  occipital  lobe  by  the Jlrst  annedent  convolution  (a). 

The  SuprorTnarginal  Lobule  (a)  lies  below  the  preceding 
and  above  the  fissure  of  Sylvius.  It  is  very  variable  in 
shape  and  size,  and  is  connected  posteriorly  with  the 
following  convolution. 

The  Angular  Gyrus  (6)  is  posterior  to  the  supra- 
marginal  lobule  and  is  very  irregular  in  form.  Behind  it 
is  connected  with  the  occipital  lobe  by  the  second  cwi- 
nectent  convolution  (fi). 

Between   the   ascending  parietal  convolution  and  the 
supra-marginal  lobule  is  the  commencement  of  a  fissure 
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xiaxaed  bj  Tamer  introrparietal,  which  takes  t,  corred 
course  between  the  convolutiona  of  the  parietal  lobe. 

The  Temporal  Lobe  (t)  contains   three  well-marked 
"horizontal  convolutiona.    The  fi/rtt  (7)  lies  between  the 
Fig.  216. 


fisBDre  of  Sylvius  and  the  parallel  fiHsure,  and  the  teeond 
(8)  and  third  (9)  are  immediately  below,  separated  from 
one  another  by  the  inferior  temporal fitaure. 
The  second  and  third  temporal  convolutions  are  con- 


Fig.  2i6.— Upper  snrface  of  the  brain  ol 
(from  MBiahall). 
The  references  10  thii  figure  are  the  same 
shonld  be  atudied  witli  it. 


I  bush-womsn 

i  to  Fig,  216,  wbich 


Nolt, — Id  Older  to  facilitate  the  Btndy  of  tbe  convolutiona  of  the 
briin,  1  hRve  availed  mjEelf  of  Mr.  Uarehall'e  peimisaion  to  copy 
two  diawiDgs  from  bis  paper  on  the  hrain  of  a  bush-Woman 
("PbiloBophical  Trana.,"  1864),  bo  that  the  atndent  may  have  the 
timpleat  form  for  reference  wben  atadfing  tbe  more  complex  brun 
of  Eaiopeaiu. 
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nected  with  the  occipital  lobe  by  the  third  (y)  and  fonrtk 
(d)  annectetU  convolutions. 

The  Occipital  Lobe  (o)  is  continuous  with  the  temporal 
lobe,  and  contains  three  badly-defined  convolutions  placed 
horizontally,  and  named  first  (lo),  second  (n),  and 
third  (iz). 

[A  slice  of  brain  substance  about  an  inch  thick  is  to  be 
removed  from  the  right  hemisphere,  when  the  centrum 
ovale  minus  will  be  exposed.] 

The  Centrum  Ovale  Minus  is  the  oval  mass  of  white 
cerebral  matter  surrounded  by  convolutions  which  forms 
the  hemisphere.  The  convolutions  will  be  seen  to  have  a 
cortical  layer  of  grey  substance  superficial  to  their  white 
substance,  which  is  continuous  with  the  centre  of  the 
hemisphere.  Numerous  minute  points  will  be  seen  on 
the  surface  of  the  white  matter,  which  are  the  puncta 
vasculosa  or  orifices  of  minute  blood-vessels,  from  which 
blood  exudes  in  the  recent  condition. 

The  Inneb  Surface  of  the  Hemisphebe. 

J  By  slicing  off  one  hemisphere  to  the  level  of  the  corpus 
losum,  a  side  view  of  the  opposite  hemisphere  will  be 
obtained,  but  to  complete  the  study  of  the  inner  surface 
of  the  hemisphere  a  section  of  a  hardened  brain  should 
be  referred  to.] 

The  Inner  Surface  of  the  Hemisphere  (Fig.  217)  at 
its  anterior  part  presents  two  large  convolutions,  the 
upper,  the  marginal  convolution  (i)  (convolution  of  longi- 
tudinal fissure),  and  the  lower,  the  convolution  of  the  corpus 
callosum  (2)  or  gyrus  fornicatus^  separated  by  the  calloso- 
marginal  fissure  (c  m)  which  reaches  the  margin  of  the 
hemisphere  and  bounds  the  marginal  convolution  pos- 
teriorly. 

The  Gyrus  Fomicatus  (2)  is  a  well-marked  convolution 

which  begins  at  the  anterior  perforated  space  in  the 

base  of  the  brain,  and  winds  round  the  corpus  callosum  to 

^e  posterior  part^  where  it  becomes  continuous  with  the 

per  internal  temporal  convolution  or  uncinate  gyrus. 
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Posterior  to  tlie  margin&l  convolution  and  continuous 
belo^r  with  the  gr/nti  fornicatjtt  is  the  gnadratt  lobe 
(q),  ■which,  ifl  separated  from  the  occipital  lobe  (o)  by  the 
parieto-occipitai  fisawe  (p  o),  a  continuation  of  the  fisaure 
of  the  aame  oaiae  seea  eiterimllj. 
Fig.  217. 


The  Occipital  Lobe  (o)  is  triangnlar  in  shape,  and  is 
placed  between  the  parieto-occipital  and  the  calcarine 
fissure  (c)  which  separates  it  from  the  internal  convolu- 
tions of  the  temporal  lobe  (t). 

The  Calcarine  M>»tere  (c)  of  Huxley  runs  below  the 
oocipital  lobe  to  the  extremity  of  the  gyrus  fornicatus, 
being  joined  midway  by  the  parieto-occipital  fissure.  It 
is  an  important  fissure,  since  it  corresponds  to  the  pro- 
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Parietal  lobe. 
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T.  T.  Temporal  lobe. 
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Co,  Collateral  fiaeuie. 
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3.  3.  UDcinate  gyros. 

4.  Deptate  convolution, 
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6.  Genu  of  corpns  calloenm. 

7.  CsTitj  of  lateral  venlride. 

8.  Fornix. 
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fissure. 
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jection   called  the  hippocarptu  minor  in   the  posterior 
comu  of  the  lateral  ventricle. 

The  Jntemal  Temporal  Convolutions  form  the  lower 
part  of  the  inner  wall  of  the  hemisphere,  and  are  con- 
tinuous with  those  of  the  temporal  lobe  externally.  The 
most  important  is  the  UndncOe  Gyrus  (3)  which  is  imme- 
diately below  the  calcarine  fissure  and  runs  horizontally 
forward,  becoming  united  with  the  gyrus  fomicatus  and 
passing  in  front  of  the  fascia  dentata.  It  then  makes  a 
sudden  bend  backward  for  half-an-inch,  this  hook-like 
process  from  which  it  derives  its  name  becoming  united 
with  the  tsBuia  hippocampi. 

The  Collateral  Fissure  (Co)  separates  this  last  oonvola- 
tion  from  the  inferior  temporal  convolutions,  which  are 
very  irregular.  It  causes  the  prominence  in  the  descend- 
ing comu  of  the  lateral  ventricle  koovm  as  the  eminentia 
coUateralis. 

The  DerUate  Fissure  (10)  is  that  immediately  above  the 
uncinate  gyrus  which  lodges  the  fascia  dentaia,  and  cor- 
respouds  to  the  hippocampus  major  in  the  descending 
cornu  of  the  lateral  ventricle.  Immediately  above  this  is 
a  small  dentate  convolution  (4),  united  with  the  tsenia 
hippocampi  and  continuous  below  with  thie  uncinate 
gyrus. 

Thb  Interior  of  the  Brain. 

The  Centrum  Ovale  Majus  is  seen  by  slicing  the  opposite 
hemisphere  to  the  level  of  the  corpus  callosum.  It  is  the 
great  white  mass  formed  by  the  continuation  of  the  fibres 
of  the  corpus  callosum  into  the  hemispheres,  the  grey 
convolutions  surrounding  its  circumference. 

The  Corpus  Callosum  (Fig.  218,  4)  forms  the  great 
commissure  of  the  brain,  and  consists  of  fibres  passing 
transversely  from  one  hemisphere  to  the  other.  It  is 
nearer  the  anterior  than  the  posterior  extremity  of  the 
brain,  and  in  the  median  line  forms  the  floor  of  the 
longitudinal  fissure,  being  slightly  arched  from  before 
backwards.  On  a  vertical  section  (Fig.  217,  6)  it  will  be 
seen  to  bend  abruptly  anteriorly,  to  pass  to  the  base  of 
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i>he  brain,  thus  formiDg  the  genu,  and  to  be  continuous 
X>osteriorl7  with  the  subjacent  fornix  by  a  thickened 
portion  which  has  been  called  the  splenium. 

On  the  surface  of  the  corpus  callosum  and  in  the  middle 
line  is  a  longitudinal  depression,  the  raphe,  which  is 
bounded  on  each  side  by  the  slight  projections  called  the 
nerves  ofLancisi,  Externally  to  these  are  some  transverse 
markings  called  the  linece  transverscBy  which  are  crossed 
beneath  the  gyrus  fornicatus  by  the  longitudinal  fibres 
forming  the  covered  hand  of  ReiL 

The  Lateral  Ventricles. 

[To  open  the  cavity  in  each  hemisphere  called  the 
lateral  ventricle,  the  corpus  callosum  is  to  be  carefully  cut 
through  about  half  an  inch  from  the  middle  line,  until  the 
delicate  serous  membrane  lining  the  ventricle  is  seen  ; 
the  handle  of  the  scalpel  should  then  be  used  to  reflect 
the  brain  substance  and  expose  the  cavity,  which  bends 
from  the  median  line  in  front  and  towards  it  behind.] 

The  liateral  Ventricle  (Fig.  218)  consists  of  a  central 
cavity  and  three  cormm,  anterior,  posterior,  and  descend- 
ing. The  anterior  cornu  turns  outward  in  the  anterior 
lobe  of  the  cerebrum,  and  the  posterior  cornu  turns  in- 
ward in  the  posterior  lobe  of  the  cerebrum,  thus  forming 
with  the  central  portion  a  cavity  shaped  (on  the  right  side) 
like  the  italic  letter/.  The  ventricle  is  bounded  superiorly 
by  the  corpus  callosum  which  forms  its  roof  the  floor 
being  formed  by  the  following  parts  from  before  back- 
wards— 1.  Corpus  striatum ;  2.  Tseuia  semicircularis ; 
3.  Thalamus  (opticus) ;  4.  Choroid  plexus ;  5.  Corpus  fim- 
briatum;  6.  Fornix. 

The  Corpus  Striatmn  (Fig.  218^  3)  is  a  pyriform  body 
with  the  greater  end  forward,  and  constitutes  the 
superior  ganglion  of  the  cerebrum.  It  is  grey  upon  the 
surface,  but  if  cut  into,  will  be  found  to  have  white  fibres 
interspersed  throughout  the  deeper  portion  (and  hence 
the  name),  becoming  grey  again  at  the  under  surface.  The 
two  corpora  striata  are  separated  posteriorly  by  the  two 
thalami. 
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The  TMBiB  acmldrmlarlB  (Fig.  218,  6)  is  a  narrow 

band  of  white  matter,  which  becomes  alightl;  wideoed 
posteriorlj,  and  connects  the  corpus  striatum  with  the 
optic  thalamus. 

The  Tlialamiu  (opticus)  (Fig.  216,  7)  is  a  white  bod;, 
which  will  he  better  seen  in  a  subsequent  dissectioD. 

The  ChoroM  PlcxnB  (Fig.  216,  8)  ia  a  vascular  firings 


Fig.  218. — Lateral  TeDliides  or  tbe  brun  (from  Hinchfeld  and 

LeTeilliJ). 
1.  Stptnm  Incidum.  10.  Fornix. 


I.  Corpus  cflUosmn,  reflected. 
5.  Foramen  of  Monro. 
>,  Tenia  semicirculariB. 
'.  ThsUmns  (opticus J. 


.  Posterior  extremitj  of corpna 
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lying  upon  the  surface  of  the  thalamus  and  continued 
into  the  descending  comu  of  the  lateral  ventricle. 
It  will  subsequently  be  seen  to  be  the  edge  of  a  process 
of  pia  mater  (velum  interpositum)  which  lies  beneath  the 
fornix.  By  drawing  gently  upon  the  choroid  plexus  of 
one  side  it  may  be  shown  to  be  connected  with  that  of 
the  opposite  side  through  the  foramen  of  Monro  (5),  an 
opening  beneath  the  fornix  in  the  middle  line. 

The  Corpus  limbrlatmn  (Fig.  218,  9)  is  the  thin  edge 
of  the  fornix,  which  however  does  not  present  any  fimbrisQ. 

[To  see  the  fornix  thoroughly,  the  remnant  of  the  corpus 
callosum  in  the  middle  line  should  be  cut  through 
transversely  about  its  centre,  when  the  posterior  part  is  to 
1)8  carefully  dissected  away  from  the  subjacent  fornix.] 

The  Fornix  (Fig.  218,  10)  is  a  thin  white  body  placed 
beneath  the  corpus  callosum  in  the  middle  line.  Anteriorly 
it  is  divided  into  two  crura,  which  pass  to  the  base  of 
the  bi-ain,  and  will  be  afterwards  seen.  Posteriorly  it  is 
incorporated  with  the  splenium  of  the  corpus  callosum, 
and  is  continuous  with  the  hippocampus  major.  The 
fornix  is  separated  from  the  corpus  callosum  in  front  by 
the  septum  lucidum. 

The  lateral  ventricles  are  separated  from  one  another 
by  the  Septmn  liucldum,  a  double  layer  of  white  cerebral 
matter  grey  externally,  containing  the  fifth  ventricle,  which 
extends  between  the  anterior  part  of  the  corpus  callosum 
and  the  fornix,  being  deeper  in  front  than  behind  (Fig. 
223,  6). 

The  Fifth  Ventrlqie  (Fig.  218,  2)  can  be  shown  by 
cutting  through  the  septum  lucidum  with  a  pair  of 
scissors  close  to  the  remains  of  the  corpus  callosum, 
which  must  be  turned  forward.  It  lies  between  the  two 
layers  of  the  septum  lucidum,  and  is  deepest  in  front.  It 
is  lined  by  a  delicate  membrane  which  in  the  adult  forms 
a  shut  sac,  but  in  the  foetus  communicates  with  the 
subjacent  third  ventricle. 

The  Foramen  of  Monro  (Fig.  218, 5)  is  the  communica- 
tion between  the  two  lateral  and  the  third  ventricles.  It  is 
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placed  beneath  the  anterior  part  of  the  fornix,  and  the 
choroid  pleiuB  has  already  been  traced  to  it  (Fig.  223,  lo). 
The  Hlppaeampai  Hlaar  (Fig.  210,  7)  is  a  projectioii 
of  variable  size  from  the  inner  wall  of  the  posterior  comu 
of  the  lateral  ventricle,  corresponding  to  the  calcarim 
/Unire.    It  is  nhita  on  the  surface  but  grej  in  the  interior. 

[To  see  the  descending 
cornu,  the  side  of  the 
brain  should  be  freely  cut 
through  opposite  the 
point  at  which  the  choroid 

Sleiua  disappears ;  this 
eing  taken  aa  the  guide, 
the  descending  oomu  can 
be  opened  along  its  side, 
and  the  cavity  ezposi^d 
by  drawing  the  parts 
asunder.] 

Th&  De*e«tuUn«  or 
modlc  Coroa  (Fig.  219J 
takes  a  curved  course 
downward  in  the  middle 
lobe  of  the  cerebruoi  and 
beneath  the  optio  thak- 
mus.  Its  direction  is  at 
first  slightly  backward, 
and  then  outward,  down- 
ward, forward,  and  inward,*  and  it  has  been  said  to 
resemble  a  bent  fore-finger.  In  it  will  be  found  the 
continuations  of  some  of  the  structures  which  have  been 
seen  in  the  main  cavity  of  the  ventricle  but  under 
different  names. 

•  Artifldsl  Memory,  BODFL 
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The  Hlppoeampus  Major  (Fig.  219,  3)  is  continuous 
>Rrith  the  fornix,  of  >which  it  may  be  considered  to  be  the 
posterior  peduncle.  It  is  a  prominent  convez  body  corre- 
sponding to  the  dentate  fissure^  and  winds  forward  to  the 
extremity  of  the  cornu.  Its  anterior  extremity  is  enlarged, 
and  is  marked  with  more  or  less  distinct  transverse 
grooves,  and  to  this  part  the  name  Pes  Hippocampi  (i) 
kas  been  given,  from  its  fancied  resemblance  to  the  foot 
of  an  animal. 

At  the  anterior  border  of  the  hippocampus  major  is  a 
thin  band  of  white  cerebral  matter  continuous  with  the 
'corpus  fimbriatum,  but  now  called  the  Tfenla  Hippocampi 
(Fig.  219,  2).  By  lifting  this  up  with  the  handle  of  the 
scalpel  and  turning  it  aside,  a  serrated  free  border  of  grey 
nervous  matter  will  be  seen,  which  has  been  called  the 
Fascia  DerUata  (4).  This  is  the  grey  matter  of  the 
convolution  which  forms  the  pes  hippocampi,  as  may  be 
seen  by  making  a  transverse  section  of  it. 

The  Choroid  Plexus  of  the  descending  cornu  is  con- 
tinuous with  the  choroid  plexus  of  the  lateral  ventricle, 
and  can  now  be  seen  to  be  connected  with  the  pia  mater 
through  a  slit  immediately  in  front  of  the  taenia  hippo- 
campi (transverse  fissure  of  Bich&t). 

The  Pes  Aceessorliis  or  Emlnentla  Gollateralls  (Fig. 
219, 5)  is  a  projection  of  variable  size  at  the  commencement 
of  the  descending  cornu  and  between  the  hippocampus 
major  and  the  hippocampus  minor,  corresponding  to  the 
collateral  fissure, 

[By  cutting  through  the  fornix  opposite  the  foramen  of 
Monro,  it  can  be  carefully  lifted  up  with  the  scalpel  and 
turned  backward,  when  some  transverse  markings  on  its 
under  surface  will  be  seen  (from  which  it  has  been  called 
the  Lyra),  and  the  velum  interpositum  will  be  brought 
into  view.] 

The  Telnm  Interpositum  (Fig.  223,  3)  is  a  triangular 
process  of  pia  mater  carried  into  the  interior  of  the  brain 
through  the  great  transverse  fissure,  which  is  now  laid 
open.    The  continuity  of  the  pia  mater  may  be  traced 
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upon  the  npper  soiface  of  the  cerebellum  and  the  under 
surface  of  the  posterior  lobe  of  the  cerebrum,  and  it  n&y 
be  followed  through  the  descending  comu  of  the  latoal 
ventricle  to  the  base  of  the  brain,  where  it  appears  by  the 
side  of  the  cms  cerebri  (v.  page  537).    At  each  side  of 
the  yelum  iuterpositum  are  the  choroid  plexuses  of  the 
lateral  yentricles,  and  in  the  centre  are  two  veins  ( VeiuB 
Oaleni)  which  open-  into  the  straight  sinus  of  the  dura 
mater. 

The  Cremt  Transverse  Fissure  or  Fftssure  mi  Blcfeat 
(Fig.  223,  ii)  which  is  now  opened,  is  the  slit  by  which 
the  pia  mater  enters  the  brain.  It  is  opposite  the  interval 
between  the  cerebrum  and  the  cerebellum,  and  reaches 
forward  in  the  brain  beneath  the  fornix  and  corpus 
callosumi  and  above  the  great  ganglia  of  the  brain 
(corpora  striata  and  optic  thalami).  The  fissure  is 
continued  downward  on  each  side  in  the  descending 
comu  of  the  lateral  ventricle,  and  reaches  the  base  of  the 
brain  at  the  outer  side  of  each  cms  cerebri. 

[The  velum  interpositum  is  to  be  reflected,  when  the 
two  small  choroid  plexuses  of  ^^  third  ventricle  will  be 
seen  on  its  under  surface.  The  third  ventricle  will  now 
be  seen,  and  behind  it  the  corpora  quadrigemina  and  the 
pineal  gland,  which  latter  is  very  liable  to  be  removed 
with  the  velum  interpositum,  unless  it  is  carefully 
dissected.] 

The  Thlra  Tentride  (Fig.  220)  is  the  space  in  the 
middle  line  between  the  two  optic  thalami.  Its  roof  is 
formed  by  the  fornix  and  velum  interpositum,  and  its 
floor  by  the  structures  contained  within  the  circle  of 
Willis  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  viz.,  the  lamina  cinerea, 
optic  chiasma,  tuber  cinereum,  corpora  albicantia,  and 
locus  perforatus  posticus  (from  before  backwards). 

The  anterior  boundary  of  the  ventricle  is  formed  by 
the  anterior  commissure  (5),  a  white  band  which  may  be 
seen  between  and  in  front  of  the  two  anterior  pillars  of 
the  fornix ;  the  posterior  boundary  is  the  posterior 
commissure  (Fig,  223,  14),  a  slender  white  band  which  may 
be  seen  immediatelj  in  front  of,  and  a  little  beneath,  the 
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X>lneal  gland.    Stretching  across  the  ventricle  between 

'blie  two  optic  thalami  is  the  middle  or  sofi  commissttre  (7) 

Cfrequently  torn),  which  divides  the  ventricle  into  two 

■portions  to  which  the  names  foramen  commune  anteriits 

and  foramen  commune  posterius  are  sometimes  given. 

The  third  ventricle  communicates  with  the  two  lateral 
ventricles  by  the  foramen  of  Monro,  and  with  the  fourth 
ventricle  by  the  iter  a  tertio  ad  quartum  ventriculvm  or 
aqueduct  of  Sylvius,  which  passes  beneath  the  posterior 
commissure,  the  pineal  gland  and  the  corpora  quadrige- 
mina  (Fig.  223,  16}.  In  the  foetus  the  ventricle  communi- 
cated in  addition  with  the  fifth  ventricle  and  with  the 
infundibuluuL 

The  Thalamus  Opticus  (Fig.  220, 6)  is  now  fully  exposed, 
and  will  be  seen  to  be  a  large  white  body  placed  posteriorly 
to  the  corpus  striatum  and  at  the  side  of  the  third 
ventricle.  It  has  been  seen  to  form  part  of  the  floor  of 
the  lateral  ventricle  by  its  upper  surface,  on  which  is  a 
slight  prominence  called  the  anterior  tubercle.  Along  the 
inner  margin  is  a  narrow  white  band,  one  of  the  peduncles 
of  the  pineal  body,  and  by  its  inner  surface  which 
bounds  the  third  ventricle,  it  gives  attachment  to  the 
middle  and  posterior  commissures  of  the  third  ventricle, 
the  posterior  piercing  its  substance. 

The  thalamus  opticus  forms  the  roof  of  the  descending 
comu  of  the  lateral  ventricle,  and  by  drawing  it  upward 
on  the  side  upon  which  the  cornu  has  been  opened,  two 
projections  on  its  under  surface  may  be  seen.  These  are 
the  Corpora  Oeniculata  (externum  and  internum)  of  which 
the  outer  one  is  the  larger.  By  turning  the  brain  on  its 
side  the  optic  tract  may  be  readily  traced  to  the  under 
surface  of  the  optic  thalamus,  to  which  it  is  attached,  and 
will  be  found  to  divide  into  two  parts,  which  are 
connected  with  the  corpora  geniculata  and  pass  on  to  the 
corpora  quadrigemina. 

The  Pineal  Body  or  Gland  (Fig.  220,  10)  (conarium)  is 
a  pink  body  of  a  conical  shape,  lying  between  the  anterior 
pair  of  the  corpora  quadrigemina  and  above  the  posterior 
commissure  of  the  third  ventricle.    Its  anterior  part  or 


base  Is  connected  with  the  margins  of  the  optic  ihduii 
by  two  slender  anterior  peduneU*  or  habenee,  and  it  »1m 
conneoted  with  the  subjacent  bodioa  by  sleader  iB/erior 


peduncles.     The    veltim   interpoeitum    gives   a    speoial 
investment  of  pia  mater  to  the  gland.    The  pineal  body 


Fig.  220.— Third  Tentride  of  brain  (from  Hirachfeld  «nd  LeraaWJ. 
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contains  A  cavitj  in  which  are  some  pai'ticles  of  calcareous 
paatter  (acervulus). 

The  Corpora  Quadrisemlna  (Fig.  220,  12)  are  four 
'^bite  prominences  placed  immediately  behind  the  third 
ventricle,  and  named  Nates  and  Testes,  from  their  fancied 
resemblttQce  to  those  parts ;  but  it  is  to  l)e  noted  that 
their  position  is  the  reverse  of  that  in  man,  since  the  two 
anterior  bodies  are  the  nates  and  the  posterior  the  testes. 
Both  sets  of  bodies  are  connected  to  the  optic  thalami  by 
vrhite  bands,  and  the  nates  are  also  connected  to  the 
pineal  gland,  which  lies  upon  their  upper  surface. 

The  two  broad  white  bands  passing  from  the  cere- 
bellum to  the  testes,  are  the  superior  peduncles  of  the 
cerebellum  {jprocessus  a  cerebeUo  ad  testes)  (Fig.  221,  3), 
and  between  them  is  a  thin  layer  of  white  matter,  the 
Valve  of  Vieussens  (Fig.  220,  1 3),  to  which  the  fourth  pair 
of  nerves  may  be  traced  round  the  superior  peduncles  gf 
the  cerebellum. 

The  band  of  white  matter  passing  transversely  beneath 
the  corpora  quardigemina  on  each  side,  and  seen  imme- 
diately in  front  of  the  superior  peduncles  of  the  cerebellum, 
is  the  Fillet  of  the  Olivary  body  (Fig.  221,  2). 

[Opportunity  may  now  be  taken  to  trace  out  the 
anterior  commissure  of  the  third  ventricle  and  the 
anterior  pillar  of  the  fornix,  by  carefully  scraping  away 
the  corpus  striatum  of  one  side.] 

The  Anterior  Commissure  is  a  cylindrical  white  band 
which,  may  be  traced  through  the  corpus  striatum  to  the 
roof  of  the  descending  cornu  of  the  lateral  ventricle. 

Tne  Anterior  pillar  of  the  Fornix  descends  in  front  of 
the  third  ventricle  and  reaches  the  base  of  the  brain,  where 
it  makes  a  twist  to  form  the  superficial  white  substance  of 
the  corpus  albicans  of  one  side,  and  then  ascends  to  be 
lost  in  the  grey  matter  of  the  optic  thalamus  (Fig.  217). 

The  Cerebellum. 

The  G^i^^^ll™™  (^^g*  2i^)  2^)  ^^  small  brain  lies 
beneath  the   posterior  lobes  of  the    cerebrum,  and  in 
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the  skull  is  separated  from  tbem  by  the  tentoriom 
cerebelli.  It  is  of  a  darker  colour  than  the  cerebrmn, 
and  its  surface  is  divided  into  laminse  instead  of 
convolutions,  cuid  these  are  separated  hy  shallow  sulcL  Tlie 
cerebellum  is  divisible  into  two  lateral  halves  united  by 
a  commissure,  and  the  horizontal  fiuwre  divides  the  organ 
into  an  upper  and  a  lower  part. 

The  upper  surface  is  flat  except  in  the  median  line, 
where  there  is  a  slight  ridge  forming  the  commissure,  and 
called  the  superior  vermiform  process.  The  upper  part  of 
each  hemisphere  is  (^vided  into  an  anterior  and  a 
posterior  lobe  by  an  indistinct  fissure. 

The  anterior  lobe  is  the  larger  and  of  a  square  shape, 
reaching  as  far  back  as  the  posterior  extremity  of  the 
vermiform  process. 

The  posterior  lobe  is  the  small  portion  behind  the  level 
of  the  vermiform  process,  and  reaches  to  the  horizontal 
fissure. 

The  cerebellum  is  connected  to  the  cerebrum  and 
spinal  cord  by  three  peduncles  or  crura,  of  which  the 
superior  one  can  now  be  seen. 

The  Superior  Pedunde  (Fig.  221,  3)  (processus  a 
cereheUo  ad  testes)  is  a  broad,  flattened  white  band  which 
is  connected  below  with  the  inferior  vermiform  process 
and  passes  forwards  to  the  corpora  quadrigemina,  the  two 
peduncles  of  opposite  sides  converging  at  the  posterior 
border  of  the  testes.  The  two  processes  are  prolonged 
beneath  the  corpora  quadrigemina  to  the  optic  thalamus, 
their  fibres  decussating  in  their  passage. 

The  Yalve  of  Vleussens  (Fig.  220, 1 3)  (  Velum  meduUare 
anterius)  is  the  thin  layer  of  white  nervous  matter  stretched 
between  the  two  superior  peduncles  of  the  cerebellom 
and  connected  with  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  inferior 
vermiform  process.  It  is  narrow  in  front  but  broader 
behind,  where  it  has  a  little  grey  matter  connected  with 
it,  and  is  often  torn  through,  in  which  case  the  cavity  of 
the  fourth  ventricle  is  exposed.  The  fourth  pair  of  nerves 
arises  from  the  middle  line  of  the  valve  close  behind  the 
corpora  quadrigemina. 
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The  l«ftrlor  anrlkM  (Fig.  222)ot  the  cerebelloiais 
divided  into  two  hemispberes  bj  a  deep   fiaBore,  the 

vaUeetda,  at  the  bottom  of  which  ie  the  inferior  vermfom 
proettt,  which  is  to  be  seen  hj  drawing  the  medulli, 
oblongata  well  forward. 

FiG.  SM. 


Each  hemisphere  is  divided  somewhat  arbitrarily  in^ 
lobes,  since  the  divisions  between  them  are  very  uncertain- 
Beginning  behind  is  the  Potterior  Lobe  (i  i) ;  next  the 
iSknder  Lobe  (lo) ;  and  in  front  of  that  the  Biventral  or 
Digattric  Lobe  (5). 

The  Amygdala  or  TomU  (Fig.  214, 19)  is  a  prominfoi 
lobe,  close  to  the  vallecula  which  it  partiall;  conceak. 

The  Floccvlui  (Fig.  221,  4.)  is  a  small  lobe  immediate!}' 
in  front  of  the  biventral  lobe,  which  lies  beneath  the  cms 
cerebelli,  and  is  hence  called  the  subpsdunculRr  lobe. 

The  Inferior  Tcrmlfiinn  Procesi  (Fig.  222)  ie  divided 
into  the  following  portione.  Moat  anteriorly  is  the  Sod^Jf 
(6),  which  projects  into  tbe  fourth  ventricle ;  posterior  to 

Fig.  2il.— UnclGr  BOiface  of  cerebellum,  the  aniygdslB  having  bed 
r^  mured  ifrom  Hiiachfeld  and  LeveilU). 
Mciliillii  iibliiD^ta.  6.  Nodolos  of  inferior  Tenni- 

Poiia  VHT.ilii.  form  procesa. 

Atlorold  cleiDB  of  tbe  4tli        '.  DvdIo. 

'<'icle.  8.  FoBterior  medolluy  letmii 

*.  S.  IVramii 

'  lobe  Di  eerebellDin.       10.  Slender  lobe. 

11.  Posterior  ioferior  lobe. 
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this  is  the  thin  ridge  called  the  Uvitla  (7)  from  the  fact 
of  its  lying  between  the  two  tonsils ;  behind  this  is  the 
Pyraniid  (9),  and  posterior  to  this  again  are  a  few  trans- 
verse comniissural  fibres. 

By  turning  aside  or  cutting  away  the  amygdalae,  a  layer 
of  white  matter  will  be  brought  into  view,  extending  from 
the  flocculus  on  each  side  to  the  tip  of  the  nodule.  This 
is  the  VdumMeduUare  Poster i7i8  (8). 

[The  brain  being  again  placed  with  the  base  downward, 
an  incision  is  to  be  made  through  the  valve  of  Vieussens 
and  the  cerebellum,  in  order  to  expose  fully  the  cavity  of 
the  fourth  ventricle.] 

The  Fourth  Tentride  (Fig.  221,  6)  is  situated  at  the 

back  of  the  pons  Varolii  and  medulla  oblongata^  those 

bodies  forming  its^or.    The  roofia  formed  by  the  valve 

of  Vieussens  and  the  inferior  vermiform  process  of  the 

oerebellum ;  the  sides  by  the  two  superior  peduncles  of 

the  cerebellum  (processus  ad  testes)  above,  and  below  by 

the   restiform   body.     The  cavity  of  the  ventricle  is 

lozenge* shaped,  and  it  communicates  above  with  the  third 

ventricle  by  the  Aqueduct  of  Sylvius  (iter  a  tertio  ad 

quartum  ventricuLum)  which  passes  beneath  the  corpora 

quadrigemina  (Fig.  223,  16).    Below,  the  fourth  ventricle 

is  closed  by  a  reflection  of  pia  mater,  in  which  there  is 

usually  an  opening  establishing  a  commimication  between 

the  ventricles  of  the  brain  and  the  subarachnoid  space  of 

the  spinal  cord.    Connected  with    this  process  of   pia 

mater  is  the  Choroid  plexus  of  the  fourth  ventricle  (Fig. 

222,  3)  which  extends  for  some  distance  into  the  cavity. 

In  the  floor  of  the  ventricle  is  a  median  groove,  which 
when  traced  downward  will  be  found  to  end  in  a  small 
hole,  the  commencement  of  the  central  canal  of  the 
spinal  cord.  On  each  side  of  this  groove  is  a  convex 
body,  the  fasciculus  teres,  which  is  white  at  the  upper 
part  of  the  ventricle  but  covered  below  by  grey  matter, 
and  is  the  continuation  of  the  fibres  of  the  lateral  tract 
and  restiform  body  of  the  medulla. 
There  are  four  gangliform  projections  or  nuclei  on  each 
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side  of  the  median  groove  in  the  floor  of  the  veotride. 
The  upper  one  is  for  the  sixth  and  facial  □ervea,  and  iin- 
iDediatelj  below  are  some  white  lines  {litiea  tranttermx), 
which  run  transversely  from  the  median  fissure  and  are 
connected  with  the  anditory  nerve.  The  lower  nuclei  are 
for  the  auditory,  the  eighth,  and  the  ninth  nerves. 
The  lower  extremity  of  the  ventricle,  which  is  boooded 

Pig.  223. 


Fig.  !iS.— Tectlcal  longitudinal  eection  of  the  brain  {from 
HiTKhfeld  and  Lereilld), 
I.  Convolntion  ot  loPgitudlQal       12.  An(«riar 
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on  each  side  by  the  enlarged  extremities  {processus 
clavcUi)  of  the  Posterior  Pyramids  of  the  spinal  cord,  has 
been  called  the  calamus  scriptorius,  from  its  fancied  re- 
semblance to  a  pen,  of  which  the  linesB  transverssB  form 
the  feathers.  By  slicing  vertically  either  hemisphere  of 
the  cerebellum,  the  appearance  known  as  the  arbor  vitoe 
(Fig.  223,  19)  will  be  brought  into  view.  This  is  due  to 
the  peculiar  arrangement  of  white  cerebral  matter  within 
the  grey  matter  of  the  external  laminae ;  and  by  careful 
slicing,  an  irregular  grey  body  {corpus  dentatum)  will  be 
seen  in  the  centre  of  the  white  matter  of  each  hemisphere. 
By  making  a  transverse  section  of  the  medulla  oblongata 
a  small  corpibs  dentatum  will  also  be  seen  in  the  olivary 
body  of  each  side. 

When  possible,  the  student,  as  soon  as  he  has  finished 
the  above  dissection,  should  procure  another  brain,  in 
order  that  he  may  make  various  sections  of  it,  and  so 
more  thoroughly  understand  the  relations  of  the  several 
parts.  The  most  useful  section  is  one  made  in  the  median 
plane  (Fig.  223),  or  a  little  to  one  side  of  it  (Fig.  217), 
by  which  most  of  the  important  parts  will  be  exposed. 


o  o 
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PAET  VII. 


DISSECTION  OF  THE  EYE. 


In  order  to  study  the  general  anatomy  of  the  globe  of  the 
eye  it  will  be  best  to  procure  half-a-dozen  bullocks'  eyes, 
since  the  parts  are  larger  than  in  the  human  eye,  which 
also  it  is  difficult  to  procure  in  a  sufficiently  recent  condi- 
tion.   It  must  be  borne  in  mind  however  that  the  eye  of 
the  bullock  differs  from  that  of  man  in  the  following  par- 
ticulars :  the  cornea  is  oval  instead  of  being  nearly  cir- 
cular ;  the  pupil  is  elongated  into  a  slit  instead  of  being 
a  circular  aperture  ;  the  choroid  coat  presents  the  peculiar 
coloured  appearance  known  as  the  tapetum  lucidum,  which 
is  absent  in  man ;  and  the  yellow  spot  which  is  present 
in  the  human  retina  is  wanting  in  the  eyes  of  quadrupeds. 
The  following  description  will  be  of  the  human  eye,  which 
the  student  will  find  no  difficulty  in  following. 

[All  the  fat  and  the  remnants  of  the  muscles  of  the  eye 
are  to  be  removed  with  scissors,  the  optic  nerve  being 
carefully  preserved.] 

The  Human  Eyeball  (Fig.  224)  is  nearly  globular  in 
shape,  but  has  a  portion  of  a  smaller  sphere  (the  cornea) 
projecting  anteriorly,  thus  making  its  antero-posterior 
greater  than  the  transverse  diameter. 

The  Sclerotic  (Fig.  224, 1 1)  or  external  tunic  is  composed 
of  dense  white  fibrous  tissue,  and  serves  to  maintain  the 
shape  of  the  eyeball  and  to  protect  the  internal  parts.  It 
is  thicker  behind  than  in  front,  and  is  pierced  posteriorly 
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by  the  optic  nerve,  which  enters  at  a,  diatance  of  about 
its  OWD  breadth  to  the  inner  aide  of  the  aiia  of  the  eye- 
ball. The  opeDiDg  in  theaclerotic  for  the  optic  nerve  is 
funnel-shaped,  and  the  fibrils  of  the  nerve  pass  through 
a.  fine  fibrous  tissue  which  has  been  named  lamina  crib- 
rota  from  its  numerous  apertures,  one  of  which  in  the 

Fig.  324. 


centre  for  the  arCeria  cerUralU  retince  has  been  called  the 
pond  opticut.  The  sclerotic  is  pierced  at  various  points 
bj  the  ciliary  vessels  and  nerves.  In  front,  the  sclerotic 
gives  insertion  to  the  recti  muscles,  from  which  it  receives 
aneipansion  {tunica  albaginea),  and  in  front  of  this  point 
the  coDJunotiva  is  reflected  upon  its  surface  but  can  be 
readily  stripped  up  aa  far  as  the  margin  of  the  cornea. 

The  sclerotic  overlaps  the  margin  of  the  cornea  lilce 
the  case  of  a  watch  does  the  watch-glass,  and  encroaches 

Fig,  224,— Lon^tudinal  section  of  the  eye  (drawn  by  H.  Power). 

1.  Cornea.  '   ""-^  ^■'-»-  "-^  "— — 

2.  Iris. 

3.  AnteHar  chamber  con 


cbamber  tbrongb  the  pupil. 
4.  Lena  enclosed  in  its  capsule. 


0.  Canal  of  Fontui., 
6.  Onal  ol  Petit. 
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upon  it  slightly  above  and  below.  The  sclerotic  and  tnf 
cornea  are  inseparably  united,  the  tissue  of  the  t^o 
structures  being  continuous. 

By  squeezing  the  eyeball  between  the  finger  and  thumb 
the  cornea  will  be  rendered  white  and  opaque,  but  wlI 
resume  its  former  appearance  when  the  pressure  is 
relaxed. 

The  Cornea  (Fig.  224,  i)  is  one  of  the  transparent  media 
of  the  eye ;  and  in  man  is  perfectly  circular  when  seen  from 
within,  but  appears  wider  transversely  from  without,  on 
account  of  the  greater  overlapping  of  the  sclerotic  abore 
and  below. 

The  curvature  of  the  cornea  varies  in  different  individ- 
uals, but  the  anterior  and  posterior  surfaces  are  always 
parallel.  The  cornea  is  divisible  into  five  layers :  1. 
anterior  epithelium  (conjunctiva) ;  2.  anterior  elastic 
lamina  ;  3.  cornea  proper ;  4.  posterior  elastic  lamina ;  5. 
posterior  epithelium  (of  aqueous  humour).  The  cornea 
in  health  is  a  non-vascular  structure,  no  blood-vessels 
existing  in  it,  and  its  nourishment  being  derived  from  the 
surrounding  structures.  Minute  branches  of  the  ciliary 
nerves  have  however  been  traced  into  and  through  it. 

[Holding  the  eye  lightly  with  the  left  hand,  the  scalpel 
is  to  be  thrust  through  the  margin  of  the  cornea  into  the 
anterior  chamber,  when  the  aqueous  humour  wtll  neces- 
sarily escape.  With  scissors  the  cornea  may  then  be 
removed  entirely.] 

The  Anterior  Chamber  (Fig.  224,  3)  is  the  space 
between  the  cornea  and  the  iris.  It  communicates  with 
the  posterior  chamber  through  the  pupil,  and  is  filled 
with  the  aqueous  humour. 

The  Iris  (Fig.  224,  2)  is  the  highly  vascular  curtain 
which  separates  the  anterior  from  the  posterior  chamber. 
It  is  composed  of  involuntary  muscular  fibres,  blood- 
vessels, and  pigment,  and  may  be  considered  to  be  a 
prolongation  of  the  choroid  coat.  In  man  the  pigment  of 
the  iris  is  of  various  colours,  but  it  is  absent  altogether  in 
albinos,  and  occasionally  the  iris  itself  ia  wanting.   The 
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Pupit  is  a  circular  opening  (in  man)  in  the  centre  of  the 
iris,  which  varies  in  size  according  to  the  contraction  of 
the  tisane  of  the  iris  under  the  influence  of  light. 
Fig.  225. 


\7n/^^ 


The  Posterior  Cbamber  is  smaller  than  the  anterior, 
and  can  be  hardlj  said  to  exist  when  the  aqueous  humour 
has  been  let  out.  It  ia  between  the  iris  and  the  anterior 
lajer  of  the  capsule  of  the  lens. 

[In  order  to  see  the  choroid  coat  entire,  a  fresh  e^e 
should  be  taken,  and  a  puncture  having  been  made 
through  the  sclerotic,  about  ita  middle,  a  blowpipe  is  to 
be  introduced,  through  which  air  mav  be  forced  between 
the  sclerotic  aad  choroid  coata,  and  tbej  will  thus  be 
separated  from  one  another.  The  eclerotio  may  then  be 
cautiously  divided  circularly,  and  the  posterior  cup-lite 


Fig.  225.— Th6  choroid  coi 
1.  Part  of  the  solecolic  coat. 


8,  8.  Posterior  ciliary  veins 
which  enter  the  eyeball  in 
company  with  the  posterior 
ciliaiy  arteries,  by  pierc- 
ing the  sclerotic  at  9. 
ID.  One  of  the  long  ciliary 
Dervee,  aecompauied  by  a 
long  ciliary  vein. 


see 
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portion  of  the  Bolerotic  being  left  as  &  support  to  tb 
eye,  the  anterior  part  (with  the  coraaa)  is  to  be  careful!; 
detached  from  the  choroid.  In  order  to  do  this  it  will  he 
necessary  ta  scrape  the  interior  of  the  sclerotic  with  thi 
handle  of  the  scalpel,  in  order  to  tear  through  the  cihuy 
muscle  which  attaches  the  choroid  to  the  sclerotic  coat.J 

The  CkvnM  C*at  (Fig.  225,  3)  is  a  vascular  structon 
containing  pigmeDt,  expanded  over  the   whole    of  the 
posterior  portion  of  the  globe  of  the  eye  aJid  continuoos 
in    front    with    the 
'•S-"'-  irii     It  i,  pi.raJ 

I  by  the  optic  nerve, 

at  which  point  it  is 
closely  cotmected  to 
the  sclerotic ;     but 
is  attached  to  the 
inner  surface  of  that 
coat  only  by  a  deli- 
cate  £brau3    tisaue 
called  the  vtenArana 
fitica.  On  the  outer 
surface        of        the 
choroid     may     be 
seen  (in  an  injected 
specimen)  the  loops 
of  blood-vessels  to 
which  the  name  vaia  vorticoia  has  been  given.    Within 
this  is  the  tunica  Bvytckiana,  a  pleius  of  capillaries  ; 
which  is  again  Uned  by  the  choroidal  epithelium  {imm- 
brana  pigmenti).    The   dark  pigment  of  the  choroid  is 
interspersed  among  the  vessels  and  is  washed  out  wh«n 
the  eye  is  immersed  in  water. 

Surrounding  the  iris  is  a  ring  which  is  the  CiUwr 
Husele  (Fig.  224,  3),  composed  of  unstriped  fibre  and 

Fig.  226.— Anterior  half  of  the  eye,  seen  bom  within  (firsm 
Wilson). 
1.  Divided  edge   of  the   three      3.  Posterior  surface  of  the  irii. 
coats;     sclerotic,      rlioroid       4.  Ciliary  processes. 

>.  The  anterior  border  of  tlie 
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laaTing  a  grey  appearance.  The  anterior  part  of  the 
ciliary  muscle  is  connected  with  the  sclerotic  coat^  and 
"fche  posterior  part  is  attached  to  that  portion  of  the 
choroid  which  is  called  the  ciliary  body,  and  from  which 
^he  ciliary  processes  pass  inwards  to  be  connected  with 
the  lens.  Thus  the  ciliary  muscle  is  enabled  to  act  upon 
the  lens  and  to  accommodate  the  focus  of  the  eye  to  various 
distances. 

[In  order  to  see  the  ciliary  body  and  processes,  a  third 
eye  should  be  divided  circularly  through  the  sclerotic  and 
choroid  coats  without  damaging  the  vitreous  humour; 
the  vitreous  humour  and  lens  are  then  to  be  carefully 
separated  from  the  anterior  part  of  the  choroid,  the 
ciliary  processes  being  detached  from  the  hyaloid  mem- 
brane, upon  which  they  will  leave  a  circle  marked  with 
more  or  less  pigment  (circle  of  Zinn).  The  ciliary 
processes  and  iris  are  now  seen  from  behind.  If  the  lens 
and  vitreous  humour  be  drawn  out  of  the  fundus  of  an 
eye  and  left  attached  to  the  ciliary  processes,  a  magnified 
view  of  them  will  be  obtained.] 

The  Ciliary  Body  (Fig.  224, 7)  is  the  thickened  portion 
of  the  choroid  from  which  the  Ciliary  Processes  (Fig. 
226, 4)  project  towards  the  centre  of  the  eye.  These  are 
vascular  fringes  which  resemble  a  series  of  plaits  in 
appearance,  and  which  form  a  circular  curtain  parallel  but 
posterior  to  the  iris,  from  which  they  are  separated  by 
the  posterior  chamber.  They  fit  into  a  corresponding 
series  of  plaitings  in  the  hyaloid  membrane  of  the 
vitreous  humour  and  together  constitute  the  ciliary/  zone. 

Between  the  anterior  margin  of  the  sclerotic  and  the 
ciliary  body  is  a  minute  canal,  which  runs  round  the 
entire  circumference  of  the  eye  and  is  called  the  Canal 
of  Fontana  (Fig.  224,  5). 

[The  lens  will  be  seen  on  the  posterior  half  of  this 
section,  or  may  be  shown  on  the  first  eye  by  carefully 
removing  the  iris.] 

The  Lens  (Fig.  224,  4)  is  situated  in  front  of  the 
vitreous    humour,  and  is  contained  in  a  delicate  and 
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pexfectly  transparent  capsule,  which  is  united  behind 
with  the  hyaloid  memhrane  of  the  vitreous  humour.  The 
capsule  is  kept  in  its  place  by  the  suspensory  li^cMnent  of 
the  lenSy  a  transparent  membrane  which  passes  from  the 
ciliary  processes  to  the  capsule  in  front  of  the  hyaloid 
membrane,  hy  tearing  through  the  capsule  (as  in  the 
operation  for  extraction  of  cataract)  its  existence  'will  be 
demonstrated  and  the  lens  itself  allowed  to  escax>e. 

The  lens  is  bi-convex,  but  the  posterior  surface  has  a 
greater  curve  than  the  anterior.    It  is  perfectly  trans- 
parent   in    health,    but    has    a   complicated    structure 
consisting  of  fibres  arranged  around  three  axes  running 
in  different  directions,  of  which  indications  are  usually 
visible  in  the  bullock's  eye.    The  exterior  of  the  lens 
readily  breaks  down,  but  the  interior  or  nucleus  is  very 
dense. 

The  Canal  of  Petit  (Fig.  224,  6)  is  a  minute  space 
surrounding  the  lens  immediately  around  the  capsule, 
and  is  bounded  in  front  by  the  suspensory  ligament  and 
behind  by  the  hyaloid  membrane. 

The  Vitreous  Humour  (Fig.  224, 13)  is  the  transparent 
body  filling  all  the  posterior  part  of  the  eyeball.  It  is  a 
gelatinous  substance  contained  in  a  transparent  membrane 
called  the  hyaloid  memhrane,  and  is  traversed  by  numerous 
delicate  and  perfectly  transparent  septa.  The  existence 
of  these  may  be  demonstrated  by  crushing  the  vitreous 
humour  with  the  fingers,  when  the  fluid  portion  will 
drain  away. 

On  the  eye  from  which  the  vitreous  humoiu*  has  been 
removed  the  retina  will  fall  together,  leaving  the  inner 
surface  of  the  choroid  exposed,  and  in  the  bullock's  eye 
the  tapetum  lucidum  will  be  seen.  This  is  the  coloured 
appearance  which  is  peculiar  to  the  lower  animals,  and 
is  due  to  the  presence  of  a  thick  layer  of  wavy  fibrous 
tissue  outside  the  choroidal  epithelium.  The  object 
of  this  is  to  reflect  the  rays  through  the  retina  a  second 
time,  and  thus  to  enable  the  animal  to  see  with  a  very 
™o.ll  amount  of  light. 
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[The  retina  is  best  seen  by  looking  through  the  vitreous 
liumour  of  an  eye  from  which  the  iris  and  lens  have  been 
xemoved.] 

The  Retina  (Fig.  224,  9)  is  the  nervous  coat  of  the  eye 
and  its  essential  part.  It  lines  the  choroid  coat,  being 
connected  posteriorly  with  the  optic  nerve,  and  extends 
in  front  nearly  as  far  forward  as  the  ciliary  body,  where 
it  terminates  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  behind  the 
margin  of  the  cornea  in  a  finely  jagged  border,  the  ora 
serrata,  being  thicker  behind  than  in  front.  During  life 
the  retina  is  transparent,  so  that  the  vascular  choroid  can 
be  seen  through  it  with  the  ophthalmoscope,  but  after 
death  it  has  a  greyish  colour  and  is  thrown  into  folds, 
owing  to  the  diminution  of  the  tension  of  the  globe. 

The  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve  may  be  seen  about 
one>tenth  of  an  inch  to  the  inner  side  of  the  axis  of  the 
eye,  and  radiating  from  this  may  be  seen  the  branches  of 
the  arteria  centralis  retince,  which  enters  the  eye  at  this 
point,  and  its  accompanying  veins.  In  the  axis  of  the 
eyeball  in  the  human  eye  is  the  yellow  spot  of  Soemmering, 
the  most  sensitive  point,  which  consists  of  a  small  eleva- 
tion, in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  minute  depression,  the 
fovea  centralis. 

The  retina  consists  of  three  layers : — 1.  The  internal 
or  fibrous  layer  is  continuous  with  the  optic  nerve  (the 
fibrillsB  of  which  here  lose  their  white  substance  of 
Schwann),  and  has  also  numerous  ganglionic  cells  and 
nuclei  developed  in  it.  2.  The  middle  or  granular  layer 
consists  of  oval  bodies  collected  into  two  sets  between 
which  is  granular  material.  3.  The  outer  layer  or  Jacob's 
manbrane  consists  of  a  peculiar  arrangement  of  particles 
to  which  the  names  rods  and  bulbs  have  been  given. 
These  rods  are  continuous  with  some  fibres  which  pierce 
the  whole  depth  of  the  retina,  and  are  called  the  fibres  of 
MUller. 
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The  Eab. 

The  description  of  the  External  Ear  will  be  found  at 
page  375,  and  that  of  the  Middle  Ear  or  Tympanuni  at 
page  481. 

The  Internal  Ear  or  Labyrinth  is  so  diflficult  of  dissec- 
tion owing  to  the  density  of  the  bone  in  which,  it  is 
embedded,  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  student  to  make 
its  dissection  with  any  advantage.  He  is  therefore  advised 
to  study  its  anatomy  on  prepared  specimens,  and  is 
referred  for  its  description  to  works  on  general  and 
minute  anatomy. 
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Abi>omxn,  179. 

surface  of,  202. 
Abdominal  aorta,  248. 
cavity,  224. 
contents,  table  of,  227. 
hernia,  213. 
regions,  226. 
ring,  external,  208. 
internal,  213. 
▼isoera,  262. 
Abducens  nerve,  362,  538. 
Abduotor  indlcis,  76. 

minimi  diglti,  71. 

pedis,  146. 
OOuli,  351. 
poUicis  mantis,  72. 
pedis,  146. 
Accelerator  urinse  muscle,  188. 
Accessorius  muscle,  149. 

ad  sacro-lumbalem,  513. 
Accessory  nerve  of  the  obturator,  260. 
Acromial  cutaneous  nerves,  3S7. 

thoracic  artery,  16. 
Acromio<clavicular  articulation,  76. 
Adductor  brevis,  100. 
longus,  108. 
magnus,  112. 

opeuinf?  in,  107. 
minimi  digiti,  72. 
oculi,  351. 
pollicis  mantis,  73. 
pedis,  151. 
Air  cells  of  the  lung,  451. 
Alar  ligaments  of  the  knee,  168. 
Amygdialoid  lobe  of  cerebellam.  558. 
Anastomotic  artery  of  brachial,  2d. 

of  femoral,  107. 
Anconeus  muscle,  57. 
Angular  arteiy,  384. 
gyrus,  542, 
vein,  384. 
Ankle-joint,  172. 

Annular  ligament  of  ankle,anterior,155. 

external,  155. 

internal,  142. 

of  wrist,  anterior,  69. 

posterior,63. 

protuberance,  537,  540. 


Annulus  ovalis,  419. 
Anterior  chamber  of  eye,  564. 

elastic  layer  of  cornea,  564. 
commissure,  552,  555. 
mediastinum,  409. 
medullary  velum,  556. 
triangle  of  neck,  371. 
Anti-helix,  376. 
Anti-tragus,  376. 
Aorta,  429. 

abdominal,  248. 
thoracic,  444. 
Aortic  arch,  429. 

opening  of  diaphragm,  247. 
plexus,  261. 
sinus,  424. 
Aperture  of  the  Eustachian  tube,  465. 
for  the  femoral  artery,  107. 
of  the  larynx,  4G5,  487. 
of  the  mouth,  465. 
of  the  nare.<«,  465. 
of  the  oesophagus,  465. 
of  the  thorax,  449. 
Aponeurosis,  epicranial,  319. 

of  external  oblique,  208. 
of  the  femoral  artery, 

93. 
of  internal  oblique,  22 1 . 
lumbar,  512. 
palmar,  66. 
of  the  pharynx,  464. 
plantar,  143. 
of  the  soft  palate,  465. 
temporal,  323. 
of  the  transversalis  mus- 
cle, 213. 
vertebral,  512. 
Appendages  of  the  eye,  374. 
Appendices  epiplolcae,  267. 
Appendix  auriculas,  419,  423. 

cseci  vermiformis,  267. 
Aqueduct  of  Fallopius,  483. 

of  Sylvius,  633,  569. 
Aqueous  humour,  564. 
Arachnoid  membrane  of  the  brain,  528. 

of  the  spine,  523. 
Arbor  vitae  cereboUi,  561. 
uteri,  312. 
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ATohofaorta,  429. 

cniral  or  femoral,  95. 
of  diaphragm,  247. 
pifclmar,  deep,  73. 

■uperflcia],  67. 
plantar,  163. 
of  soft  palate,  465. 
A  reiform  fibres,  539. 
Areola  of  the  mamma,  5* 
Arm,  disseotion  of,  5. 
Arter:  anaatomotica  brachialis,  28. 

ma^na,  107. 
angulariB  fadoi,  3S4. 
aorta,  429. 

abdominalis,  248. 
thoracica,  444. 
articulares  isferiores,  12G. 
Btiperioree,  125. 
articularis  azygos,  126. 
auricnlaris  posterior,  322,  365. 
auditorias,  326, 530. 
axillaris,  15. 
basilaris,  529. 
brachialis,  26. 
brachio-cepbalica,  430. 
bronchialea,  445. 
buccalis,  896. 
balbi,  193,  201. 
calcanea  iBterna,  141. 
capsnlores,  251. 
carotis  oommunis,  361. 

8iDistray431. 
externa,  363. 
interna,  333,    363,  461, 
531. 
carpi  ulnaris  anterior,  50. 

posterior,  50,  63. 
radialis  anterior,  45. 
posterior,  63. 
centralis  retinee,  351,  569. 
cerebelli  inferior,  529. 

inferior  anterior,  629. 
superior,  531. 
cerebri  anterior,  531. 
mtdia,  531. 
posterior,  531. 
cervicalis  ascendens,  484. 

profunda,  435,  518. 
superficialis,  840. 
choroidea  cerebri,  532. 
ciliares,  351. 
circumflexa  anterior,  18. 
externa,  HI. 
ilii  interna,  254. 
superficialis,91, 
*  101, 208. 

interna,  111,  121. 
posterior,  19,  35. 
coBliac  axia^  238.  251. 
colica  dextra,  236. 
media,  236. 
sinistra,  236. 
comes  nervi  ischiadicf,  120. 
pbrenid,  433. 


Arter:  oonixntmicaiiB  cerebti  sntan. 

pooenc. 
ill. 
palmariB,6§. 
plantariB,!^'^:- 
ooronaria  dextra,  418. 

]abiiinferioris,>3 
sapeiiO!ns,> 
sinistTa,  418. 
ventriculi,  338. 
oorporiB  bulboei,  193, 201. 

caveraoai,  195, 202. 
cremaaterica,  254. 
crico-thyroidiea*  364. 
cystica,  239. 
deferentialfs,  293. 
dentalia  anterior,  473. 
inferior,  395. 
posterior,  396. 
diaphragmatica,  251. 
digitalea  mantis,  67. 
pedis,  153. 
dorsalea  pollicis,  63.^ 
doraalia  carpi  radialia,  63. 
nlDaris,  63. 
clitoridiB.  202. 
indicts,  63. 
linguae,  406. 
pedis,  160. 
penis,  195. 
pollicis  pedis,  J6L 
scapulas,  35. 
epigaatrica,  222, 254. 

8uperflcialiat91,l01. 

208. 

ethmoidalia,  anterior,  351- 
posterior,  351. 

facialis,  365,  383. 

femoralis,  99,  106. 

frontalis,  321, 351. 

gastrica,  238. 

gastro-duodenalia,  239. 

gastro-epiplolca  dextia,  2'S- 
sinistra,  241. 

glutea,  119,294. 

hsemorrhoidalis  inferior,  186. 
media,  2^- 
superior,  236. 

hepatica,  239. 
hyoidea  lingualia,  406. 
thyroidese,  364. 
bypogastrica,  224,  291. 
Ueo-colica,  236. 
iliaca  communis,  253. 

externa,  254. 

interna,  291. 
ilio-lumbalis,  294. 
incisoria,  395. 
infra-orbitalis,  473. 
innominata,  430. 
intercostales  anteriores,  433. 
posteriorei>444,M9. 

interooatalia  superior,  435. 
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inierofisea,  49. 

anterior,  50. 
posterior,  60. 
interosaeae  manfLs,  74. 
pedis,  161. 
intestinales,  236. 
isohiadica,  120,  294. 
labialis  inferior,  383. 
lachrymalis,  346,  350. 
laryngealis  inferior*  433,  493. 
superior,  364,  492. 
lingualis,  364.  404. 
lumbales,  252,  519. 
magna  ix)llicis  mantis,  75. 
pedis,  153. 
xnalleolares,  160. 
mammaria  interna,  432. 
Tsasseterica,  383,  895. 
mazillaris  interna,  364, 395, 480. 
mediastiuse,  433, 445. 
meningea  media.  334,  396. 

parva,  334. 
meningere  anteriores,  3-V4. 

posteriores,  334,  529. 
mesenterica  inferior,  236. 
superior,  234. 
metacarpa  radialis,  63. 
metatarsea,  161. 
musculo-phreuica,  483. 
mylo-hyoidea,  395. 
nasalis,  351. 

lateralis,  384. 
septi,  383. 
nutritia  femoris.  111. 
fibulee,  140. 
hnmeri,  27. 
tibiae,  140. 
obturatoria,  280,  293. 
occipitalis,  323,  365, 515. 
oasophageales,  495. 
opbthalmica,  350. 
ovariana,  252. 
palatiua  descendens,  480. 

inferior,  407. 
palmaris  superficialis,  67. 

profunda,  68. 
palpebrales,  351. 
panoreaticfe,  241. 
pancreatico-duodenale8,234,240. 
perforantea femoraies.  111,  128. 
mammarise    inter- 
nee, 433. 
mantis,  74. 
pedis,  153. 
pericardiaca),  445. 
periusei  superllcialis,  187, 197. 
peronea,  1  iO. 

anterior,  150. 
pharyiigea  ascenc^eus,  462. 
phrenicee  inferiorea,  251. 
superiores,  433. 
plantaris  externa,  147, 153. 

interna,  147. 
poplitea,  125. 


Arter ;  princeps  cervicis,  516. 
pollicis,  74. 
profunda  cervicis,  435,  518. 
femoris,  101, 110. 
inferior,  27. 
superior,  27,  40. 
ulnaris,  68. 
pterygoide»,  396. 
pterygo-palatina,  480. 
pudica  externa,  91, 101,  208. 

interna,   120,  193,  201, 
294. 
pulmonalis,  421, 427. 

dextra,  412. 
sinistra,  412. 
pylorica,  239. 
radialis,  43,  61. 

indicis,  74. 
ranina,  406. 

recurrena  interossea  posterior, 
60. 
radialis,  45. 
tibialis,  159. 
ulnaris  anterior,  49. 
posterior,  49. 
renales,  251. 
sacra  media,  252. 
sacro-latertUis,  294. 
scapularis  posterior,  37,  840. 
sciatica,  120,  294. 
sigmoidea,  236. 
spermatica,  252. 
spheno-palatina,  480. 
spinales  posteriores,  524,  529. 
spinalis  anterior,  524,  529. 
splenica,  239,  241. 
sterno-mastoidea,  365. 
stylo-mascoidea,  365. 
subclavia,  340, 434. 

dextra,  432. 
sinistra,  431. 
sublingualis,  406. 
submentalis,  365. 
Bubscapularis,  17,  37. 
superficialis  cervicis,  340. 

volae,  45. 
supra-orbitalis,  321,  346,  350. 
renales,  251. 
scapalaris,  36, 340. 
tarsea,  160. 

temporalea  profundae,  396. 
temporalis,  322,  364. 
thoracica  acromialis,  16. 
alaris,  16. 
longa,  16. 
superior,  16.  « 
thyroidea  axis,  433. 
ima,  430. 
inferior,  433. 
superior,  3l>4. 
tibialis  anterior,  157. 
posterior,  138. 
tonsillaris,  407. 
tranaversaUs  colli,  339, 434. 
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Artcr :  tranBrenaliB  faciei,  384. 

humeri,  340,  434. 
perinaei,  187,  197. 
pontlfl,  529. 
tympanica,  89ti. 
uluaris,  49. 
umbiUcales,  427. 
uteriufl,  '29'6. 
vaginalis,  293. 

yertebraiis,  432,  455,  517, 529. 
yeaicalis  inferior,  293. 
superior,  293. 
▼idiana.  4h0. 
Articular  popliteal  arteries,  125,  126. 

nerves,  124. 
Articulation,  acromio-claTicular,  76. 
atlo-axoidean,  601. 
calcaneo-astrafi^loid,  174. 

cuboid,  176. 
of  carpal  bones,  83. 
carpo-metacarpal,  83. 
of  cerrical  vertebrse,  500. 
chondro-costal,  506. 
sternal,  606. 
of  costal  cartilages,  606. 
oosto-vertebral,  604. 
cricO'arytflencid,  494. 

thyroid,  494. 
femoro-tibial    or   knee, 

165. 
humero-cubital  or  elbow, 

79. 
ilio-femoral  or  hip,  129. 
of  lower  jaw,  392. 
metacarpo-phalangeal, 

86. 
metatarso^phalangeal, 

178. 
occipito-atloidean,  500. 
phafangeal  of  fingers,  86. 
of  pubic  symphysis,  315. 
radio-carpal  or  wrist,  83. 
ulnar  inferior,  82. 
superior,  825. 
sacro-coccygeal,  316. 

Uiac,  814. 
sacro-vertebral,  314. 
Bcapulo-clayicular,  76. 

humeral  or  shoul- 
der, 78. 
stemo-clavicular,  356. 
tarsal,  174, 
tamo-metatarsal,  176. 
temporo-maxillary,  392. 
tibio-fibular,  171. 

tarsal  or  ankle^  172. 
of  vertebrsB,  497. 
Arcus  eztemus  diaphragmatis,  247. 
interuus  diaphragmatis,  247. 
Aryt«no-epiglottidean  folds,  487. 
Aryteenoid  cartilages,  495. 

muscle,  488. 
Ascending  cervical  artery,  434. 

phaiyngeal  artery,  462. 


Attollens  aiurem,  319. 
oculum,  351. 
Attrahens  aurem,  319. 
Auditory  artery,  326, 530. 
nerve,  325,  539. 
Auricle  of  the  ear,  375. 
Auricle  of  the  heart,  left,  423. 

r)ffht,4l8. 
Auricular  artery,  posterior,  322,  oKi 
nerve,  anterior,40Q. 
great,  322,  335. 
posterior,  322,  tbi. 
vein,  367. 

nerve  of  vagus,  458. 
Anriculo-temporal  nerve,  321,387, 4'» 
ventricular  aperture,  left.  i2  ■ 

light,  «.- 
Anricularis  magnuB  nerve,  322, 335. 
Axilla,  13. 

dissection  of ,  11. 
Axillary  artery,  15. 
glaDda,  18. 
plexus,  19,  342. 
vein,  19. 
Axis,  coBliac^  of  artery,  238,  251. 

thyroid,  of  artery,  433. 
Azygos  arteiy,  126. 

ganglion,  300. 
veins,  262,  443,  446. 
uvulsB  muscle,  468. 

Back,  dissection  of,  507. 
Bag  of  pharynx,  464. 
Bartholin,  glands  of,  201. 
Base  of  brain,  632. 

of  the  skull,  arteries  of,  333. 
dissection  of,  327. 
nerves  of,  330. 
Basilar  artery.  529. 

sinus,  383. 
Basilic  vein.  23. 

Beak  of  the  corpus  callosnm,  534. 
Bend  of  elbow,  30. 
Biceps  femoris  muscle,  127. 
flexor  cubiti,  24,31. 
Bile-duct,  244. 

Biventer  cervicis  muscle,  515. 
Biventral  lobe,  558. 
Bladder,  interior  of,  304. 

ligaments  o(  279, 283. 
connections  of,  287, 289. 
structure  of,  303,  SIO. 
Bones  of  the  ear,  488. 

muscles  of,  48i. 
Brachial  artery,  26. 
nerves,  19. 
plexus,  19,  342. 
veins,  29. 
Brachialis  anticus,  26. 
Brachio-oephalic  artery,  430. 
vein,  Jefi,  435. 
right,  436. 
Brain,  base  of,  532. 

examination  of  interior,  UC 
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Brain,  exterior  of,  540. 

membranes  of,  527. 
preservation  of,  327. 
remoTal  of,  323. 
vessels  of,  529. 
Breast,  5,  9. 

Broad  ligament  of  uterus,  291. 
Bronchial  arteries,  445. 
glands,  443. 
veins,  445. 
Bronchos,  left,  438. 
right,  438. 
structure  of,  450. 
Brunner's  glands,  266. 
Buccinator  nerve,  387,  398. 
artery,  396. 
muscle,  394. 
Bulb  of  the  urethra,  190. 
arteryof,  193, 201. 
nerve  of,  189. 
Bulbi  vaginae  (vestibuli),  200. 
Bulbous  part  of  the  urethra,  306. 
Bulbus  olfactorius,  536. 
Bursa  patellsB,  101. 

of  ligament  of  patella,  166. 
of  gluteus  maximus,  115. 

Cfecum  coli,  connections  of,  227. 

structure  of,  267. 
Calamus  scriptorius,  661. 
Calcaneo-astragaloid  articulation,  174. 

cuboid  ligaments,  175. 
Calices  of  the  kidney,  277. 
Caliciform  papillae,  485. 
Canal  of  Foniana,  567. 
of  Nuck,  313. 
of  Petit,  568. 

of  the  tensor  tympani,  481. 
Capsular  arteries,  251. 
veins,  251. 

ligament  of  the  hip,  130. 
of  the  knee,  167. 
of  the  shoulder,  79. 
of  the  thumb,  84. 
Capsule  of  crystalline  lens,  568. 
of  Olisson,  273. 
suprarenal,  256,  278. 
Caput  coli,  267. 

gallinaginis,  305. 
Cardiac  nerve,  inferior,  447. 
middle,  370. 
of  pneumo-gastric,  368, 

444. 
superior,  370. 
plexus,  418, 437. 
Camese  columnsa  420. 
Carotid  artery,  common,  361. 
external,  363. 
internal,  333,  863,  461, 

531. 
left  common,  431. 
plexus,  333. 
Carpal  aitery,  radial  anterior,  4>')I. 

posterior,  63. 


Carpal  artery,  ulnar  anterior,  50. 

posterior,  60,  63. 
Carpo-metacarpal  articulation,  83. 
Cartilage,  arytsenold,  495. 
cricoid,  495. 
cuneiform,  496. 
of  the  ear,  375. 
thyroid,  494. 

of  the  septum  of  nose,  473. 
Cartilages  of  the  eyelids,  388. 
of  the  nose,  389. 
of  Santorini,  496. 
of  trachea,  450. 
Caruncula  lachrymalis,  374. 
Carunculse  myrtiformes,  182,  311. 
Cava,  inferior,  253,  419. 
superior,  419, 430. 
Cavernous  body,  307. 

artery  of,  195, 202. 
plexus,  333,  350. 
sinus,  330. 
Cavities  of  the  heart,  418. 
Cavity  of  the  abdomen,  224. 
Central  artery  of  the  retina,  351,  569. 

point  of  the  perinaeum,  183. 
Centrum  ovale  cerebri,  544. 
Cephalic  vein,  22. 
Cerebellar  arteries.  Inferior,  529. 

superior,  531. 
Cerebellum,  form  of,  555. 
lobes  of,  658. 
structure  of,  561 . 
Cerebral  artery,  anterior,  631. 
middle,  631. 
posterior,  531 . 
protuberance,  form.  587. 

structure,  540. 
Cerebrum.  532. 
Cervical  fascia,  337,  365. 

ganglion,  inferior,  447. 
middle,  457. 
superior,  457. 
nerves,  anterior  branches,  370. 

posterior,  519. 
plexus  of  nerves,  370. 

superficial,  335. 
Cervicalis,  ascendens  artery,  434. 

muscle,  513. 
profunda  artery,  435,  618. 
superficialis  nerve,  335, 355 . 
Cervico-facial  nerve,  885. 
Cervix  uteri,  312. 

vesicae,  287. 
Chamber  of  the  eye,  anterior,  664. 

posterior,  565. 
Chiasma  of  the  optic  nerves,  535. 
Chondro-costal  articulations,  506. 
glossuB  muscle,  403. 
sternal  articulations,  506. 
Chorda  tympani  nerve,  398, 483. 
Chordae  tendineae,  420. 
vocales,  491. 
Willisii,  324. 
Choroid  artery  of  the  brain,  532. 
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Choroid  coat  of  the  m,  666. 

plexuses  of  the  brain,  548,  551 . 
▼eioB  of  the  brain,  518. 
of  the  eye,  566. 
Choroidal  epitheliam,  566. 
Ciliary  arteries,  3&1. 
body,  567. 
muscie,  S66. 

processes  of  the  chon^  567. 
uerrei  of  nasal,  349. 

of  lenticular  ganglion, 
8V) 
Circle  of  Willis.  532. ' 
Circular  sinus,  333. 
Circulation  in  the  fcetus,  436. 
Circumflex  artexy,  anterior,  18. 

external,  111. 
internal.  111,  121. 
posterior,  19,  85. 
iliac  artery,  deep,  254. 

saperflcial,  91, 
101, 206. 
nerve,  20,  35. 
Circumrallate  papillae,  485. 
Clavicular  cutaneous  nerves,  337. 
Clitoris,  182. 
Cooqrgeal  arterv,  120. 
muscle,  296. 
nerve,  300. 
Cosliaoaxis,  238, 251. 
Colic  artery,  left,  236. 

middle,  236. 
right,  286. 
Colon,  coarse  of,  227. 

structure  of,  267. 
Columnae  camesB,  420. 
Columns  of  the  cord,  525. 

vagina,  31  i . 
Comes  nervi  ischiadici  artery,  120. 

phrenici  artery,  433. 
Commissure,  anterior,  552,  555. 

of  the  cerebellum,  558. 
of  the  cord,  525. 
great,  546. 

of  the  optic  nerves,  535. 
jXMterior,  552. 
soft,  558. 
Commissural  fibres  of  the  medulla,  538. 
Communicating    artery   of    anterior 

cerebral,  531. 
of  posterior 
cerebral,  531. 
in  the  x>alm, 

68. 
in    the   sole, 
153, 161. 
fibular  nerve,  126, 132. 
Complezua  muscle,  516. 
Compressor  of  the  nose,  378. 

of  the  urethra,  192. 

of  bulb  of  vagina,  198. 
Conanum,  563. 
Concha,  376. 
Cones  of  the  retina,  569. 


Coiwenital  hernia,  S17. 
Com  vascoloai,  309. 
Conical  im^jUIsb,  486. 
Conjoined  tendon,  210,313. 
Conjunctiva,  388,  563. 
Conoid  ligament,  77. 
Conns  arteriosoa,  420. 
Constrictor  inferior,  462. 

of  the  fanoesv  469. 
middle,  462. 
superior,  463. 
orethne,  19:L 
Convolutions  of  the  brain,  S40. 

of  corpus  c»ilo6am. ' 
of  longitadioal    fiss. 
544. 
Coraco-acromiai  ligament,  77. 
braehialia  muscle,  96. 
clavicular  articulition,  76. 
humeral  ligament,  79. 
Cordiform  tendon,  247. 
Cords  of  the  abdominal  wall,  221. 
Cornea,  564. 

structure,  564. 
ComiccUa  laiyngis,  496. 
Comua  of  lateral  veotricle,  547. 
Corona  glandis,  220. 
Coronary  vessels  of  the  heart.  416. 
of  the  lips,  343. 
artery  of  the  stomach,  .*> 
lignment  of  the  liver,  27  ■ 
sinus,  419. 
valve,  419. 

vein  of  the  stomach,  238. 
Corpora  albicantia.  535. 
Arautii,421.424. 
c:ivemosa,  307. 
Malpighiana,  277. 
mamillaria,  535. 
olivaria,  538,561. 
pyramidalia  anteriora,  538 
posteriors,  ^oi 
quadrigemina,  555. 
restiformia,  539. 
Corpus  callosum,  546. 
ciliare,  567. 

dentatum  cerebelU,  561. 
medullee,  561. 
fimbriatum,  549. 
geniculatum  externum,  55^. 
internum,  553. 
Highmori,  308. 
luteum,  313. 
olivare,  538,  561. 
spongiosum  urethre,  190,  3&: 
striatum,  547. 
thyroideum,  439. 
Corpuscles  of  Malpighi,  270, 277. 
Corrugator  supercilli  mascle,  377. 
Cortiou  substance  of  the  kidney,  277 
Costo-clavicular  ligament,  356. 
Costo-coracoid  membrane,  14. 
vertebral  ligaments,  504. 
Cotyloid  ligament,  131. 
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Covered  bAod  of  Reil«  547. 
^▼erings  of  hernia,  femoral,  96. 

iaguinal,  216. 
Cowper*8  glandfl,  302  i 
Cranial  aponeurosis,  319. 

nerves,  326. 
Cremaster  muscle,  210. 
Cremasteric  artery,  254. 
fascia,  216. 
Cribriform  fascia,  92. 
Crico-arytaenoid  articulation,  494. 

muscle,  lateral,  489. 
posterior,  488. 
thyroid  articulation,  494. 
membrane,  494. 
muscle,  488. 
Cricoid  cartilage.  495. 
Crucial  ligament,  anterior,  168. 

posterior,  168. 
Cruciform  ligament,  503. 
Crura  cerebelli,  537,  540. 
cerebri,  537. 
of  the  diaphragm,  247. 
of  the  fornix,  549,  555. 
Croreua  muscle,  106. 
Crural  arch,  95. 

deep,  95. 
canal,  95. 
hernia,  92. 
nerve,  101, 107,  269. 
ling.  94. 
sheath,  93. 
Crypts  of  Lieberktthn,  266. 
Crystalline  lens,  567. 

capsule,  567. 
Cuneiform  cartilages,  496. 
Cutaneous  nerves  of  the  abdomen, 

205,  208. 
of  the  arm,  22. 
of  the  back,  507. 
of  the  buttock,  114. 
of  the  face.  385. 
of  the  foot,back,  154. 
sole,  148. 
of  the  forearm,  40. 
of  the  hand,  back, 
53. 
palm,68. 
of  the  head,  8l9. 
of  the  leg,  back,  132. 
front,  154. 
of  the  neck,  behind, 
507. 

fore  part,  836. 
of  the  perin»um, 

188, 197. 
Of  the  scalp,  319. 
of  the  thigh,  front, 

97. 
of  the  thorax,  11, 13. 
Cystic  artery,  230. 
duct^  273. 


Bartos,  186. 


Decussation  of  the  pyramids,  536. 
Deep  cervical  artery,  435,  518. 
crural  arch,  95. 

transverse  muscle  of  periusBum, 
193,  201. 
Deferential  artery,  293. 
Deglutition,  process  of,  466. 
Deltoid  ligament,  173. 

muscle,  33. 
Dental  artery,  anterior,  473. 
inferior,  895. 
posterior,  396. 
nerve,  anterior,  472. 
inferior,  898. 
posterior,  472. 
Dentate  fascia,  551. 

ligament,  524. 
Desoondeus  noni  nerve,  357. 
Descent  of  testicle,  210. 
Depressor  anguli  oris,  880. 

labii  iuferioris,  880.       # 
al»  nasi,  378. 
Diaphragm,  245. 

arteries  of,  251, 433. 
opeuings  in,  247. 
upper  surface  of,  415. 
Digastric  muscle,  359. 

nerve,  385. 
Digital  arteries  of  plantar,  153. 
of  radial,  74. 
of  tibial,  anterior,  161. 
of  ulnar,  67. 
nerves  of  median,  70. 

of  plantar,  148, 149. 
of  radial,  53. 
ofulnar,  58,  68. 
Dissection  of  the  abdomen,  179, 

of  the  abdominal  cavity,  224. 

of  the  abdominal  wall,  202. 

of  the  arm,  5. 

of  the  axilla,  11. 

of  the  back,  507. 

of  the  base  of  the  skull,  327. 

of  the  bend  of  the  elbow, 

80. 
of  the  brain,  membranes, 

and  nerves,  527. 
of  the  buttock,  113. 
of  the  cerebellum,  556. 
of  the  cerebrum,  546. 
of  the  external  ear,  875. 
of  the  middle  ear,  481. 
of  the  eighth  nerve,  457. 
of  the  eye,  662. 

lids,  888. 
ofthe  face,  372. 
of  femoral  hernia,  92. 
of  the  foot,  back,  154. 
sole,  143. 
of  the  forearm,  back  of,  62. 
front  of,  40. 
ofthe  fourth  ventricle,  659. 
of  the  great  vessels  of  root 
of  nock,  480. 
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DiMeetlon  of  the  hand,  back,  62. 

palm,  65. 
of  the  head  and  neck,  317. 
of  the  heart,  415. 
of  the  inguinal  hernia,  213. 
region,  206. 
of  the  larynx,  487. 
of  the  lateral  yentrides,  547. 
of  the  leg,  back,  182. 
front,  154. 
of  the  ligamenta  of  atlas, 

axis,  and  occiput,  500. 
of  the  ligamenta  of  clavicle 

and  scapula,  76. 
of   the   ligaments   of  hip 

joint,  129. 
of  the  ligaments  of  Jaw,  892. 
of  the  ligaments  of  lower 

limb,  165. 
of  the  ligaments  of  pelvis, 

313. 
of  the  ligaments  of  ribs, 

504. 
of  the  ligaments  of  upper 

limb,  76. 
of  the   ligaments    of  the 

vertebraa,  497. 
of  the  lower  limb,  87. 
of  Meckel's  ganglion,  477. 
of  mesenteric  vessels,  236. 
of  the  neck,  854. 
of  the  neck,  anterior  tri- 
angle, 371. 
posterior  tri- 
angle, 334. 
of  the  nose,  473. 
of  the  orbit,  344. 
of  the  otic  ganglion,  481. 
of  the  palate,  466. 
of    the    parts    about   the 

scapula,  32. 
of  the  pelvis,  female,  279. 

side  view, 289. 
of  the  pelvis,  male,  279. 

side  view,  285. 
of  the  male  pelvic  viscera, 

300. 

female,  309. 
of    the    periusBum,    both 

sexes,  181. 

female,  195. 
male,  186. 
of  the  pharynx,  455. 
of  the  popliteal  space,  123. 
of  the  prevertebral  region, 

452. 
posterior  triangle,  334. 
of  the  pterygoid  region,  890. 
of  the  sacral  plexus^  297. 
of  the  scalp,  318. 
of  Scarpa's  triangle,  98. 
of  the  soft  palate,  466. 
of  the  spermatic  cord,  219. 
of  the  spinal  cord,  521. 


Dissection  of  the  sabmazillaryrec 
400. 
of   the   saperior  znax_ 

nerve,  472. 
of  the  testis,  307. 
of  the  tbiflrh,  back,  I^ 
front,  89. 
inner  t.i 
106. 
of  the  third  ventxieie.  y. 
of  the  thorax,  407. 
of  the  tongue,  484. 
of  the  tympanum,  48 L 
of  the  upper  limb,  5. 
Dorsal  artery  of  the  clitoris,  202. 
of  the  foot,  160. 
of  the  penis,  19t5. 
of  the  tongrae.  40& 
of  the  scapula,  35. 
nerves,  anterior  branches,  }  - 
posterior  btancfaeB. 

519. 
of  the  penis,  195,  i.: 
Dorsi-spinsl  veins,  521. 
Douglas,  fold  of,  221. 
Ductus  ad  nssum,  475. 

arteriosus,  427, 429. 
communis    oholedochus,  i- 

273. 
posticus,  244,  273. 
ejaculatorins,  303. 
hepaticus,  278. 
lymphaticus,  868. 
pancreaticuB,  244,  269. 
RivinianI,  401. 
Steuonis,  381. 
thoradcos,  368, 442. 
venoBUS,  426. 
Whartonii,  401. 
Duodenum,  connectiona,  241. 

structure,  265. 
Dura  mater,  327,  527. 

of  the  cord,  521. 
vessels  of,  334. 

Ear,  external,  375. 

middle,  481. 
Eighth  nerve,  826, 457,  539. 
Elbow  joint,  79. 
Eminentia  ooUaterslis,  651. 
Enoephalon,  532. 
Endocsrdium,  420. 
Epididymis,  308. 
Epigastric  artery,  222, 254. 

superficial,  91,  101, 
208. 
region  of  the  abdomen,  3*26. 
Epiglottis,  496. 
Epiploon.  228. 
Erector  clitoridis,  199. 
penis,  189. 
spinsB,  513. 
Ethmoidal  arteries,  351. 
Eustachian  tube,cartilaginoiuipart,469. 
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Etistacbian  valve,  419. 
JBz^teusor  carpi  rodialifl  brevior,  55. 

loQgior,  54. 
carpi  ulnaris,  56. 
digiti  minimi,  56. 
di^torum  brevis,  157. 

communis,  55. 
longus  pedis,  155. 
indids,  59. 

ossis  metacarpi  polliois,  58. 
proprius  pollicis,  157. 
primi  intemodii  i>ol]icis,  58. 
quadriceps  femorls,  104. 
secundii  intemodii  pollicis, 
59. 
Bxtemal  cutaneous  nerve  of  arm,  29. 
cutaneous   nerve  of   tbigh, 

97,  259. 
sapbenous  nerve,  132, 154. 
vein,  133. 
Eye-ball,  562. 
brows,  373. 
lasbes,  373. 
lids,  388. 

structure,  388. 

Face,  dissection  of,  372. 
Facial  artery,  365,  383. 

nerve,  821, 385. 
vein,  384. 
Falciform  ligament  of  the  liver,  232. 
border  of  saphenous  open- 
ing, 92. 
Fallopian  tube,  234,  312. 
Falx  cerebelU,  328. 

cerebri,  327. 
Fascia  axillary,  11. 

brachial,  24. 

cervical  deep,  337,  335. 

costo-coracoid,  14. 

cremasteric,  216. 

cribriform,  92. 

dentata,  551. 

of  the  forearm,  41. 

of  the  groin,  206. 

iliac,  257. 

intercolumnar,  208. 

intermuscular  of  the  humerus, 
24. 

ofthe  thigh,  97. 

lata,  92, 102. 

of  the  leg,  165. 

lumborum,  213,  512. 

obturator,  279. 

palmar,  66. 

pelvic,  281. 

perinsaal,  deep,  190,  200. 

superficial,  186, 195. 

plantar,  deep,  143. 

popliteal,  123. 

of  the  psoas,  257. 

of  the  quadratus,  257. 

recto-vesical,  282. 

spermatic,  209. 


Fascia  Scarpa's,  206. 
temporal,  323; 
transversalis,  213. 
triangular  of  groin,  209,  215. 
Fasciculus  teres,  559. 
Femoral  firch,  95. 
artery,  99. 
canal,  95. 
hernia,  92. 
ligament,  92. 
ring,  94. 
sheath,  93. 
vein,  101. 
Femoro-tibial  articulation,  165. 
Fenestra  ovalis,  482. 

rotimda,  482. 
Fibres  of  MUller,  569. 
Fibro-oartilage.    See  Interarticular. 
Fibroas  coat  of  eye,  562. 
Fifth  nerve,  330,  538. 
Filiform  papille,  486. 
Fillet  of  the  olivary  body,  555. 
FimbrisB  of  the  Fallopian  tube,  312. 
First  nerve,  325, 477,  536. 
Fissure,  longitudinal,  of  the  cerebrum, 
533 
of  Sylvius,  537, 541. 
transverse,  552. 
parallel,  542. 
calcarine,  545. 
collateral,  546. 
dentate,  546. 
for  vena  cava,272. 
Fissures  of  the  cord,  524. 
Flexor  accessorius  muscle,  149. 
brevis  minimi  digiti,  72. 

pedis, 
151. 
carpi  radialis,  42. 
ulnaris,  43. 
digitorum  brevis  pedis,  145. 

longus    peois,   136, 

149. 
profundus,  47, 71. 
sublimis,  46,  70. 
pollicis  longus,  47,  71. 

pedis,  137,  150. 
brevis,  72. 

pedis,  150. 
Flocculus  cerebelli,  558. 
Foetal  circulation,  426. 
Foot,  dorsum,  154. 

sole,  143. 
Foramen  of  Munro,  549. 
ovale,  419, 427. 
quadratum,  247. 
of  Winalow,  230. 
Foramina  Thebesii,  419. 
Forearm,  dissection  of,  front,  40. 

back, 52. 
cutaneous  nerves,  40. 
veins,  40. 
Fornix,  549. 
Fossa,  ischio-reotal,  184. 
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FoMa,  nauI,  474. 

naTicular  of  the  urethra,  806. 
of    the    pudendum, 
181. 
oralis,  419. 
FoiMB  of  abdominal  waO,  S24. 
Fourth  nerre,  330, 846,  587. 

ventricle,  569. 
Fovea  oontralia,  A69. 
Fnenum  labU,  472. 

lingus,  401. 
pneputii,  230. 
Frontal  artery,  821, 356. 

nerve,  845. 
Fungiform  papillae,  485. 

Gttlen,  veins  of,  552. 

Gall  bladder,  278. 

GaDfflia,  cervical,  inferior,  447. 

middle,  370, 457. 
superior,  870, 457. 
lumbar,  262. 
sacral,  800. 
semilunar,  261. 
of  spinal  nerves,  526. 
thoracic,  447. 
OangUon  of  the  vagus,  458. 
azygos,  800. 
Oasserian,  880. 
impar,  800. 
jugular,  460. 
lenticular,  349. 
Meckel's,  478. 
ophthalmic,  349. 
otic,  481 . 
petrosal,  460. 
spheno-polatine,  478. 
submaxillary,  403. 
thyroid,  370, 457. 
Oastric  artery,  288. 
plexus,  261. 
vein,  244. 
Gastro-colic  omentum,  228. 
duodenal  artery,  289. 
epiploic  arteries,  289, 241. 
hepatic  omentum,  228. 
Gastrocnemius  muscle,  188. 
Gemellus  inferior  muscle,  118. 
superior  muscle,  118. 
Genio-hyo-glossus,  406. 

hyoid  muscle,  406. 
Genital  organs,  181. 
Genito-crural  nerve,  97, 259. 
Gimbemat's  ligament,  95,  208. 
Gland,  lachrymal,  347. 
parotid,  381. 
pineal,  553. 
pituitary,  535. 
prostate,  808. 
sublingual,  401. 
submaxillary,  401. 
thyroid,  489. 
Glaads,  axillary,  18. 

bronchial,  448. 


Glands,  Bartolini's,  201. 

Blandin,  4«6. 

Bnuiner^s,  366. 

cervical,  355. 

ooncatenate,  338. 

Cowper's,  302. 

of  fiwnuDQ,  486. 

inguinal,  91,  208. 

intercostal,  443u 

intestinal,  266. 

lingual,  486. 

lumbar,  262. 

mammary,  5, 9. 

mediastinal,  443. 

Meibomian,  388. 

metenteric,  236. 

odoriferous,  220. 

of  Facchioni,  324:. 

Peyer's,  267. 

pcnpUteal  126. 

sotitary,  266. 

trach^  443. 
Ghms  of  the  clitorie,  18S. 

of  the  penis,  220. 
Glenoid  ligament,  79. 
Glisson's  capsule,  273. 
Globus  migor  epididymis,  306. 

minor  epididymis,  306. 
Glosso-pharyngeal  nerve,  326, 407. 4'- 

589. 
Glottis,  487. 
Gluteal  artery,  119, 294. 

nerve,  superior,  121,  299. 

nerves,  inferior,  122. 
Gluteus  maximus  muscle,  115. 

medius  muscle,  116. 

minimus  muscle,  116. 
Graafian  vesicles,  313. 
Gracilis  muscle,  108. 
Granular  layer  of  retina,  669. 
Great  omentum,  228. 
Grey  substance  of  the  cord,  526. 

of  the  oorpua  striatum. 

547. 
of  the  medulla  obloog- 

ata,  559. 
of  the  third  ventiiclc. 
558. 
Gubemaculum  testis,  210. 
Gums,  470. 

Gustatory  nerve,  398, 401. 
Gyrus  fomicatus,  544. 

Ham,  124. 
Hamstrings,  127. 
Hand,  dissection  of,  65. 
Hsemorrhoidal  artery,  inferior,  186. 

middle,  293. 
sttperior,  236. 
nerve,  inferior,  186. 
Head,  dissection  of,  817. 
Heart,  415. 

cavities  of,  418. 
great  vessels  of,  418. 
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Heart,  pomtion,  415. 
3olix,  376. 
Hepatic  artexy,  239. 
ducts,  273. 
plexus,  261. 
'veins,  274. 
Hernia,  crural  or  femoral,  93. 
inguinal,  213. 
varieties  of,  217. 
umbilical,  202. 
Hosselbach'B  triangle,  224. 
Hip  joint,  129. 
Hippocampus,  m^or,  551. 
minor,  550. 
Hollow  before  elbow,  30. 
Humero-cubital  articulation,  79. 
Hunter's  canal,  106. 
Hyaloid  membrane,  568. 
Hydatid  of  Morgagni,  309. 
Hymen,  182. 

Hyo-epiglottidean  ligament,  494. 
glossus  muscle,  403. 
glossal  membrane,  484. 
H3rpochondriac  region  of  abdomen,226. 
Hypogastric  plexus  of  nerves,  300. 

regioa  of  the  abdomen, 
226. 
Hypoglossal  nerve,  368, 403, 457, 540. 

lleo-coBcal  valve,  268. 
colic  artery,  236. 
valve,  268. 
Ileum  intestine,  connections  of,  226. 

structure  o^  267. 
Iliac  artery,  common,  253. 
external,  254. 
internal,  291. 
fascia,  257. 

region  of  the  abdomen,  226. 
vein,  common,  253. 
external,  254. 
internal,  295. 
Iliacng  muscle,  109,  258. 
llio-femoral  li^ment,  130. 
hypogastric  nerve,  208,  212. 
Inguinal  nerve,  97, 208,  212. 
lumbar  artery,  294. 

ligament,  314. 
Incisor  branch  of  nerve,  398. 
Incus,  483. 
Indicator  muscle,  58. 
Infantile  hernia,  218. 
Inferior  oornu  of  the  lateral  ventricle, 
650. 
,  maxillary  nerve,  331,  387, 396. 

Infraorbital  artery,  473. 
nerve,  387. 
vein,  473. 
trochlear  nerve,  349. 
Infra-spinatus  muscle,  33. 
Infundlbolum  of  the  brain,  535. 
of  the  heart,  420. 
Inguinal  canal,  214. 

glands,  91,  206. 


Tngnfnal  hernia,  SIS,  215. 

region  of  the  abdomen,  226. 
Innominate  artery,  430. 
Teina,435. 
Interarticolar  cartUAge  of  the  Jaw,  393. 

of   the    knee, 

169. 
of  the  acapnia, 

76. 
saoro-iliao,  315. 
sterno-daviou- 

lar,  ^57. 
of    symphysis 

pubis,  316. 
of  the  verte- 

bne,  498. 
of  the  wrist,86. 
Interolavleular  ligament,  356. 
Intercolumnar  fascia,  208. 
Intercostal  arteries,  anterior  branches, 

433. 
posterior  branches, 
44/).  519. 
artery,  superior,  485. 
muscle,  external,  407. 

inttiraial,  408, 448. 
nerves,  447. 

cutaneous  anterior, 
10,  205. 

lateral,  11. 
veins,  446. 
Intercosto-humeral  nerve,  12. 
Interior  of  pharynx,  465. 
Intermuscular  septa  of  the  arm,  24. 

of  the  thigh,  102. 
Internal  cutaneous  nerve  of  arm,  22, 40. 

of    thigh, 
102.    **  ' 
saphenous  vein,  92, 154. 
nerve,  102, 154. 
Interosseous  arteries  of  the  foot,  161. 

of  the  baud,  74. 
artery,  anterior,  50. 
posterior,  60. 
ligament  of  the  arm,  82. 
of  the  leg,  171. 
muscles  of  the  foot,  164, 
165. 
of  the  band,  76. 
nerve,  anterior,  51. 
posterior,  61. 
Interspinal  muscles,  520. 
Intertransverse  muscles,  520. 
Intervalvular  space,  424. 
Intervertebral  substance,  498. 
Intestine,  large,  267. 
small,  265. 
Intestinal  arteries,  236. 

canal,  divisions,  227. 
structure,  262. 
Intra-spinal  arteries,  521. 

veins,  621,  524. 
Intumesoentia  ganglioformis,  483. 
Irl%  664. 
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Isohio^reciAl  foMa,  184. 
laUmd  of  R«il,  ftST. 
Isthmus  fandam,  465. 

of  the  thyroid  body,  489. 
Iter  a  tertio  ad  quartom  Tentrioalum 
668. 
ad  infundibalum,  MS. 

Jacob's  membrane,  669. 
JaijaTsy's  muscle,  901. 
Jacobson's  nerre,  460. 
Jejimum,  connections  of,  S26. 

structure,  S67. 
Joint,  ankle,  172. 
elbow,  79. 
hip. 129. 
knee,  106. 
lower  iaw,  892. 
shoulder,  78. 
wrist,  88. 
Jugular  ganglion,  460. 

Tein,  anterior,  857. 
external,  885. 
internal,  867,  457. 

Kidney,  275. 

connections  of,  856. 

structure,  277. 

TCssels  of,  251. 
Knee  of  the  corpus  callosnm,  546. 
Joint,  165. 

Labia  pudendi  externa,  161. 
interna,  182. 
Labial  glands,  471. 

artery,  inferior,  888. 
Lachrymal  artery,  846,  850. 
canals,  374. 
ducts,  846. 
gland,  847. 
nerve,  845. 
point,  874. 
sac,  878. 
Lacteals,  S86. 

Lacunas  of  the  urethra,  806. 
Lamina  cinerea,  585. 
Laminae  of  cerebellum,  556. 

of  the  lens,  568. 
Laige  intesUne,  connections,  227. 

structure  and  form  of, 
267. 
Laryngeal  arteries,  864, 488, 492. 

nerve,  external,  868, 459. 

inferior,  866, 444, 493. 
superior,  868, 459,493. 
pouch,  491. 
Laiynx,  487. 

aperture  of,  467,  487. 
oartilagM  of,  494. 
interior  of,  491. 
*   muscles,  488. 
nerves,  498. 
ventricle,  491. 
vessels,  492. 


Lateral  column  of  the  mediillft,  iS^ 
of  the  OQrd»525. 

sinus,  829. 

ventricles,  M7. 
Latissimus  dorsi,  21,  509. 
Fixator  tympani,  484. 
Leg,  dissection  of  the  back:,  132. 

Lens  of  the  eye,  567. 
Lenticular  ganglion,  849. 
Levator  angulai  oris,  880. 

scapulsB^  509l 
ani,  185,  296. 

fflandulae  thyroideaB,  439. 
labii  superioriB^  380. 

aisaqoe  ok. 
377. 
menti,  880. 
palati.  467. 

palpebrae  superiorifl.  347. 
Levatores  costarum,  521 . 
LicberkUhn's  follicles,  2A«. 
Ligament  of  the  lung,  409. 
Ligaments  of  the  bladder,  S79, 28-3. 
of  the  laiynx,  491,  493. 
of  the  ovary,  313. 
of  the  ut«rua,  291,  S}$. 
Ligament,  acromio-elavioular,  76. 
alar  of  the  knee,  168. 
annular,   anterior   of  th 
ankle,  155. 
external  of  ti.* 

flknkie,  155. 
internal  of  tic 

aiikl^l42. 
anterior   of  ti« 

wrist,  69. 
posterior  erf  the 
wrist,  68. 
anterior,  special,  of  sak^e 
173. 
of  dbow  joint 

81. 
of  knee  joist 

165. 
of  wrist  joint. 
83. 
atlo-axoid,  anterior,  501. 
posterior,  5^. 
calcaneo-astragaloid,  174. 

cuboid,  176. 
calcaneo-scapbold,  175. 
capsular  of  the  hip,  I30.        I 
of  the  jaw,  392. 
of  the  knee.  167. 
oftheabonlder,?}.    I 
of  the  thanab^  84.      ' 
carpal,  83. 
caipo-metacarpsl,  83. 
cbondro-stemal,  606. 
common,  anterior  of  ve^ 

tebne,  497. 
common,  poateiior,  488. 
conoid,  77. 
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^ekxnent»  ooraoo-acromial,  77. 
clavicular,  76. 
humeral,  79. 
oosto-clavioular,  356. 

traiiBversa^    antoior, 
605. 
middle, 

506. 
poaterior, 
606. 
vertebral,  604. 
cotyloid,  131. 
crico-tbyroid,  494. 
tracheal,  494. 
crucial,  anterior,  168. 
posterior,  168. 
cruciform,  503. 
deltoid,  173. 
dorsal  of  the  carpus,  83. 
of  Oimbernat,  95,  208. 

glenoid,  79. 
yo-epiglottidean,  494. 
ilio-femoral,  130. 
lumbar,  814. 
interarticoJar,  of  the  cla- 
vicle, 857. 
of  the  hip,  131. 
of  the  jaw,  393. 
of    the    knee, 

168. 
of  the  pubes, 

317. 
of  the  ribs,  506. 
of   the  wrist, 
86. 
interclavicular,  366. 
interoaseous  of  astragalus 

and  OS  calcis,  174. 
interosseous  of  carpus,  83. 
interosseous  of  metatarsal 

bones,  176. 
interosseous  of  radius  and 

ulna,  82. 
interosseous  of   the    tibia 

and  fibula,  171. 
interosseous,    inferior     of 

the  tibia  and  fibula,  172. 
interspinous,  499. 
intertransverse,  600. 
intervertebral,  498. 
lateral,    external    of    the 

ankle,  173. 
lateral,  Internal  ditto,  173. 
lateral,  external  of  the  car- 
pus, 83. 
lateral,  internal  ditto,  83. 
lateral,    external    of    the 

elbow,  81. 
lateral,  internal  ditto,  81. 
lateral,  phalangeal  of  the 

hand,  86. 
lateral,  external  of  the  jaw, 

89S. 
lateral,  internal  ditto,  894. 


Ligament,  lateral,    external    of   the 
knee,  166. 
lateral,  internal  ditto,  167. 
lateral,    external    of    the 

wrist,  83. 
lateral,  internal  ditto,  88. 
long  plantar,  176. 
lumbo-saoral,  314. 
metacarpal,  83. 
metaoarpo-phalangeal,  86. 
metatarsal,  176. 
*  mucous,  168. 

obturator,  280. 
ocoipito  -  atloid,     anterior, 

601. 
lateral,  601. 
posterior, 
601. 
oocipito-axoid,  608. 
odontoid,  604. 
orbicular  of  the  radius,  82. 
palpebral,  388. 
of  the  patella,  165. 
phalangeal,  86. 
of  Poupart,  96,  208. 
posterior  of  ankle,  178. 
of  elbow,  81. 
of  knee,  166. 
of  wrist,  83. 
pterygo>maxillary,  394. 
pubic,  anterior,  316. 
superior,  316. 
round  of  the  hip,  181. 
round  of   the  radius  and 

ulna,  82. 
eacro  -  coccygeal,  anterior, 

816. 
posterior, 
315. 
sacro-iliac,  anterior,  314. 
oblique,  814. 
posterior,  314. 
sacro-sciatic,  large,  314. 
small,  816. 
saoro-vertebral,  314. 
of  the  scapula,  76. 
stemo-clavioular,  866. 
stylo-hyoid,  407. 

maxillary,  407. 
sub-pubic,  316. 
supra-spinous,  499. 
suspensory  of  penis,  220. 
of  liver,  232. 
tarso-metatarsal,  176. 
thyro-epiglottidean,  494. 
hyoid,  493. 
aryt«anoid,  491. 
tibio-fibular,  superior,  171. 
middle,  171. 
inferior,  172. 
tarsal,  175. 
transverse  of  the  atlas,  603. 
of  the  hip,  132. 
of  the  knee,  169. 
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Tigwmiit,  tmwverw  of  metaevpaa, 

74. 
of    metatamtt, 

176. 
of  •capdlA,77. 
trmpesoid,  77. 

triangular  of  tbo  abdomeB, 
Vi9.  215. 
of  the  nrethrm. 
190.200. 
of  Winalow,  166. 
LlgamaotitiD  arcnatam,  247.  * 

dentjcnlatnm.  524. 
Utnm  palmoDta,  4i^. 
loDgnm  plantA,  175. 
muoo^iim,  168. 
nnebflB,  506. 
patelUe,  165. 
aabflamm,  499. 
terefl,  131. 
Lioeaalba.  908,221. 

aemilnnaris,  221. 
Lfoes  transrerBB,  202,  221. 
Lingual  artery,  364, 404. 
glaaofl,  486. 
nerve,  398, 401. 
Teln,  406. 
Lingualia  musclea,  486. 
Lips,  471. 

Lithotomy,  parts  cut,  185, 189. 
Liver,  270. 

ligaments,  232,  270. 
connections  of,  226. 
structure,  274. 
vessels,  238. 
liObea  of  the  cerebellum,  fi66, 558. 

of  the  eerebmm,  /S32. 
Lobules  of  the  testis,  808. 
of  the  liver,  272. 
Lobulus  auris,  376. 

caudatns,  273. 
quadratus,  273. 
Spigelii,  273. 
Locus  niger,  540. 

pmoratus  anticus,  536. 
posticus,  536. 
Longissimns  dor»i,  514. 
Longitudinal  fissure  of  the  brain,  533, 
540. 
fissure  of  the  liver,  271. 
sinus,  inferior,  828. 
superior,  324. 
Longns  colli  muscle,  454. 
Lumbar  aponeurosis,  512. 
arteries,  252,  519. 
ganglia,  262. 
glands,  262. 

nerves,    anterior     branches, 
259. 
posterior   branches, 
519. 
plexus,  259,361. 
region  of  the  abdomen,  226. 
veins,  258. 


L7xa,»l. 


Vaneolar  arterfies,  10QL 
Malleolas  interaoit 
Xallena,4S3. 
Malpighiaa 


H*v: 


MsmilUe  of  the 
Mamma,  5, 9. 
Maounaiy  artery,  in 
glaiid.ft.9 
Xaaseter  miiflde,  390. 


4S± 


Mastoid  cella,  482. 
Maxillary  artmy,  iatcmal,  XL  ' 
480. 
nerve,  inferior,  91. 2)>: 
anperior,    331,   ^ 
472L 
yeiDt  internal.  39S. 
Meatus  anditoiius  extemoiv  ^^ 

urinarins,  182,  306. 
Meatuses  of  the  noee.  474. 
Meckel's  ganglion,  478. 
Median  basilic  vein,  22. 
cephalic  vein,  23. 
nerve.  29.  51, 70. 
rein.  22, 40. 
Mediastina  of  thorax,  409,  44L 
Mediastinal  arteries,  433, 445. 
Mediastinum  testis,  308. 
Medulla  oblouRata,  538. 
structure  of,  561. 
•  spinalis,  526. 
Medullary  layer  ot  the  retina,  ses. 
substance  of  the  kiitfj. 

277. 
velum,  anterior,  5-^. 
posterior,  559. 
Meibomian  follicles,  388. 
Membrana  fusca,  566. 

pigmenti,  566. 
sacciformis,  85. 
tympani,48I. 
Membrane  hyaloid,  568. 
Jacob's,  569. 
Membranes  of  the  brain,  293, 528. 

of     the    spine,    bih 
523. 
Membranous  urethra,  285, 306. 
Meningeal  artery,  anterior,  834. 

middle,  834, 896. 
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:iiiisreal  artery,  posterior,  834,  629. 

small,  334. 
nta.1  nerve,  387. 
Benteric  artery,  inferior,  236. 

superior,  284. 
glands,  286. 
plexus.  Inferior,  238. 
superior,  236. 
▼ein,  inferior,  238. 
superior,  2S6. 
aemtery,  228,  231. 
so-ctecum,  231. 
colon,  left,  232. 
right,  231. 
transverse,  228. 
rectum.  228. 
itacarpal  artery,  63. 
itatarsal  artery,  161. 
tral  valve,  428. 
3X18  Veneris,  203. 
Dtor  oculi  nerve,  330, 352,  537. 
3-u.th,  cavity  of,  470. 
iicous  ligament,  168. 
viltifldus  spinas  muscle,  520. 
uBCuli  paplllares,  420. 

pectinati,419,423. 
1-usculo-phrenic  artery,  433. 

cutaneous  nerve,  154,  163. 

of  the  arm, 
29,  41. 
[usculo-spiral  nerve,  33,  39. 
Lusc:  abductor  digiti  minimi,  71. 

digiti   minimi   pedis, 

146. 
indicis,  76. 
oculi,  351. 
pollicis,  72. 
pollicis  pedis,  146. 
accelerator  urinsa,  188. 
accessorius  pedis,  149. 

ad  saoro-lumbalem, 
513. 
adductor  brevis,  109. 

digiti  minimi,  72. 
longus,  108. 
magnus,  112. 
ocnli,  351. 
pollicis  manfls,  72. 
pedis,  151. 
anconeus,  57. 
arytenoideus,  488. 
aryt»no-epiglottideus,  490. 
attoUens  aurem,  319. 

oculum,  351. 
attrahens  aurem,  319. 
azygos  uvulae,  468. 
biceps  femoris,  127. 

flexor  cubiti,  24,  31 . 
biventer  oervicis,  did. 
brachialis  anticus,  26. 
buccinator,  894. 
oervioalis  ascondens,  513. 
ciliaris,  566. 
drcumflexns  palati,  468. 


Muse:  ooccygeus,  296. 
oomplexus,  615. 
compressor  bulbi  vaginae,  198. 
naris,  378. 
urethras,  192. 
constrictor  inferior,  462. 

istbmi  faucium,  469. 
medius,  462. 
superior,  463. 
urethras.  192, 
vaginas,  201. 
coraco-brachialis,  26. 
corrugator  superoilii*  877. 
cremastericus,  210. 
crioo-arytasnoideus  lateralis,489. 

posticus,  488. 
thyroideus,  488. 
crureus,  106. 
deltoides,  33. 
depressor  anguli  oris,  380. 

labii  inferioris,  380. 
alas  nasi,  378. 
diaphragma,  245, 415. 
digastriuus,  359. 
erector  olitoridis,  199. 
penis,  189. 
spines,  513. 
extensor  carpi  radlalis  brevier, 

55. 
longior, 
54. 
uluari8,56. 
digiti  minimi,  56. 
digitorum  brevis  pe- 
dis, 157. 
digitorum  communis, 

55. 
digitorum  longus  pe- 
dis, 155. 
indicis,  58. 

ossis  metacarpi  polli- 
cis, 58. 
pollicis  proprius,  157. 
prirai  intemodii  polli- 
cis, 58. 
secundi        intemodii 
pollicis,  58. 
flexor  accessorius,  149. 

brevis  digiti  minimi,  72. 
brevis  digiti  minimi  pe- 
dis, 151. 
carpi  radialis,  42. 
ulnaris,  43. 
digitorum  brevis   pedis, 
145. 
profundus, 

47.  71. 
sublimis,  46, 

70. 
longus  pedis, 
136, 149. 
pollicis  longus,  47,  71 . 
pedis,  137, 150. 
pollicis  brevisy  72. 
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Mum:  flexor  poUiols  pedfi»  IIM. 
gastrocnemius,  laS. 
gemellus  inferior,  118. 
superior,  118. 
genio>h7o-gIos8U8, 406. 

hyoideuB,  406. 
gluteus  mazimus,  115. 
mediua,  116. 
minimus,  116. 
meUis,108. 
byo-glossus,  408. 
iliacus,  109.  256. 
indicator,  68. 
infra-apinatus,  83. 
interoostales  ezteml,  407. 

intemi,  406. 448. 
interosaei  mantis  dorsales,  76. 
palmares,  76. 
pedis  dorsales,  164. 
plantares,  165. 
interspinales,  6S0. 
intertransTersales,  620. 
Jaijavay,  201. 
latissirous  dorsi,  SI,  509. 
lazator  tympani,  484. 
ievator  anguli  oris,  880. 

seapul»,  509. 
flUi,  185,  296. 
glandote    thyroidesB, 

439. 
labii  superioris,  880. 

alnque 
nasi, 
877. 
menti,  880. 
palati,  467. 
palpebrsB,  847. 
leratores  ooetarum,  521. 
lingoales,  486. 
lougissimuB  dorsi,  614. 
longUB  colli,  454. 
lumbricales  manOs,  71. 
pedis,  150. 
maaseter,  390. 
multifidus  spinas,  520. 
mylo-hyoideus,  400. 
obliquus   abdominis  eztemna, 

206,208. 
intemua, 
209. 
capitis  inferior,  617. 
auperior,  517. 
oculi  inferior,  352. 
superior,  847. 
obturator  ezternus,  118, 119. 
internus,  118,  297. 
oeofpito-frontalis,  319. 
omo-hyoideus.  36, 889,  868. 
opponens  digiti  minimi,  72. 

p<3lici8.  72. 
orUcularia  oris,  878. 

palpebrarum,  877. 
t^aUto-gloaavM,  469. 

pb&rjngeua,  469. 


Huso:  palmarlsbrevis,  67. 
palmaris  longus,  42. 
poctinens,  106. 
pectoralis  major,  10. 
minor,  14. 
peroneos  brevis,  162. 
longus,  162. 
tertiua^  156. 
plantaris,  184. 

placysma  myoides,  335,  354,380. 
popliteus,  185. 
pronator  quadratiu,  48. 
radii  teres.  41. 
psoas  magnus,  109,  357. 

parvus,  258. 
pterygoideus  eztemna,  893. 
internus,  394. 
pyramidalis  abdominis,  331. 

nasi,  377. 
pyriformis,  117,  300. 
quadratus  femoris.  119. 

lumborum,  258. 
quadriceps  eztenaor  cruijs,  104. 
rectus  abdominis,  331. 

oapitU  anticus  mi^or,'453u 
minor,  4M. 
lateralis,  454. 
posticas  mi^or,  517. 
minor,  517. 
femoris,  104. 
oculi  eztemns,  351. 
inieiior,  aoi. 
internus,  36!, 
superior,  347. 
retrahens  aurem,  319. 
rhomboideus  mt^or,  610. 
minor,  510. 
rlsorins  Santorini,  380. 
aacro-lnmbalis,  613. 
sartorias,  103. 
scalenus  anticus,  463. 
medius,  468. 
poatieus,  453. 
semi-spinalis  colli,  519. 
dorsi,  619. 
aemi-membranoaua,  137. 
semi-tendinosus,  127. 
serratus  magnus,  21. 

posticus  inferior,  512. 
superior,  512. 
Boleua,  184. 

aphincter  ani  eztemna,  183. 
intemua,  183. 
vaginas,  198, 201. 
spinalis  dorsi,  618. 
splenius  capitis,  512. 

colli,  612. 
stapedius,  484. 
stemo-cleido-mastoidaus,  355. 
hyoideua,  358. 
thyroideus,  868. 
stylo-glossua,  403. 
nyoideus,  361. 
pharyngena^  404, 463. 
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uso:  sabanconeos,  80. 
subda^ius,  14. 
subcrureua,  168. 
subscapularis,  86. 
supinator  radii  breyis,  57. 
longa8,64. 
supraHSpinatns,  33. 
temporalis,  823, 391. 
tensor  palati,  468. 
tarsi,  888. 
tympani,  484. 
▼aginn  femoris,  103. 
teres  major,  31,  34. 

minor,  84. 
tbyro-arytenoideus,  490. 
epig^lottideus,  491. 
hyoideus,  858. 
tibialis  anticus,  155. 
poeticDS,  186. 
tracfaelo-mastoideas,  514. 
transTersalis  abdominis,  210. 

oervicis,  514. 
transversos  lingoss,  486. 
pedis,  163. 
perinssi,  189, 199. 

proftindus, 
198,  201. 
trapesins,  608. 
triangularis  stemi,  408. 
triceps  extensor  cubiti,  38. 
vastus,  externum  105.  * 

intemus,  105. 
tygomaticus  msjor,  880. 
minor,  880. 
)f  ylo-hyoid  artery,  395. 
muscle,  400. 
nerve,  396. 

KTares,  posterior,  465. 
Nasal  artery,  351. 

lateral,  384. 
cartilages,  889, 473. 
duct,  374, 475. 
fo8B»,  474. 
nerve,  849,  887, 477. 
Naso-palatine  artery,  480. 
nerve,  478. 
Neck,  anterior  triangle  of,  871. 
posterior,  334. 
dissection  of,  354. 
Nerve  of  Wrisberg,  20, 22. 
Nerve  to  the  latiesimus,  20,  87- 

levator  anguli    scapulae, 

348,  371. 
obturator  intemus,  122, 

299. 
pectinens,  107. 
pyriformlB,  299. 
quadratus  femoris,  123. 
niomboid  muscle,  343. 
serratns  magnus,  21,  343. 
subclavius,  343. 
tensor   vaginae    femoris, 
121. 


Nerve  to  the  teres  mi^or,  20, 87. 

minor,  35. 
thyro-byoideus,  370. 
Nerv:  abducens,  852, 538. 

accessorioa  obturatorii,  260. 
acromiales  entanei,  337. 
articulares  popHtei,  134. 
articularis  poplitM  obturatorius, 

112. 
auditorius,  335, 539. 
auricularis  magnus,  322, 935. 
auricularis      pneumogastricus, 

458. 
auricularis  posterior,  823,  385. 
auriculo  -  temporalis,   821,   887, 

400. 
buocinatorius,  887,  898. 
bnocales,  885. 
cardiacus  inferior,  447. 
medius,  370. 
superior,  870. 
cardiaci  pneumogastrid,  368, 

444. 
oervicalei  descendeutee,  887. 

nervi    facialis,     355, 

385. 
rami  anteriores,  370. 
rami   posteriores, 
519. 
oervicalis      superficialis,     885, 

895. 
oervioo-fadalis,  385. 
chorda  tympani,  398, 488. 
ciliares  ganglii  ophthalmid, 
350. 
nasalis,  849. 
circumflexus,  30,  35. 
clavicularos  cutanei,  887. 
oocoygealis,  800. 
communicans   flbularis,   135, 
132. 
noni,  871. 
corporis  bult>osi,  189. 
cruralis,  101, 107,  259. 
cutanei  abdominis  anteriores, 

205,  208. 
laterales, 
205. 
cutaneus    extemus    brachialis 

29,  40. 
cutaneus  extemus  lumbalis,  97, 

259. 
cutaneus     extemus    musculo- 

spiralis,  37. 
cutaneus    intemus  brachialis, 

mi^or,  22. 40. 
cutaneus    intemus    brachialis. 

minor,  20,  22. 
cutaneus  intemus  femoris,  102. 
cutaneus  intemus  ischiadicus, 

122. 
cutaneus     intemus     musculo- 

spiralis^  22. 
cutaneus  obturatorii,  102. 
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Kerr:  eatoneosiuediusfeiuorii, 97,101. 
miuculo-cataneu^  41. 
palmaris,  S2.  73. 
pUntaris.  124, 149. 
radialia,  53. 
dorsalefl  manils,  58. 
dentales  posteriores,  472. 
dentalis,  anterior,  472. 
inferior,  396. 
descendena  noni,  357. 
digrastricus,  385. 
digitalea  mediaul,  70. 

plantares,  148,  149. 
radiales,  53. 
ulnarea,  53,68. 
dorsalea,  rami  anteriores,  342. 
poateriores,  507, 
519. 
doraalifl  clitoridis,  202. 
peaia,  195,  220. 
ttlnaria,  52. 
faoialU,  321.  385,  539, 
frontalia,  345. 
genito-oruralia,  259. 

ramus    femora- 

lls,  97. 
ramus  genitalia, 
259. 
gloaao-pharyngeua,  326, 407,  459, 

539. 
glutei  inferiores,  122. 
gluteus  superior,  121,  299. 
gustatorius,  398,  401. 
naemorrhoidalis  Inferior,  186. 
hypoglossus,  368,  403,  457,  540. 
ilio-hypogastrious,  208,  212. 
inguinalis,  97,  208,  212. 
inciaorius,  898. 

infra-maxillarea  nervi  fiAcialis, 
385. 
orbitalea  nerri  facialis,  385. 
orbitalis,  337. 
infra-trocblearis,  349. 
intercostales,  447. 
interoosto  -  cutanei  anteriorea, 

10,  205. 
interoosto-cutanei  laterales,  11. 
intercosto-bumeralis,  12. 
interosaeua  anticus,  51. 
posticus,  61. 
isohiadious  major,  122, 128,  299. 

minor,  121,  299. 
lacbrymalis,  845. 
laryngeus  externus,  368,'459. 
laryngeus  inferior,  368,  444,  493. 
lazyngeus  superior,  368, 459, 493. 
lingualis,  898,  401. 
lumbales,  rami  anteriorea,  259. 
rami  posteriores,  519. 
lumbo-sacralis,  361,  297. 
malares  nervi  fiftcialis,  385. 
malaris,  387. 
masseterlcus,  898. 
maxillaria  inferior,  331,  387,  396. 


Nerr:  maxillaria  superior.  331, 387,{n. 
medianua,  29,  51,  70. 
mentalis  387. 
molles,  457. 

motor  oeuli,  330,  352,  537. 
muaculo-cutaaeoa    bradui,  i 

41. 
muaculo-cataneus    cmriB,  .k 

163. 
muscnto'ipiralia,  33,  39. 
mylo-hyoideuB,  398. 
nasalis,  349,337,477. 

maxillaris,  478. 
naso-palatinoa,  478. 
obturatorius,  112,  259. 

acceason'as,  2St. 
occipitalis  major,  823,  514. 
minor,  322, 337. 
oesopbagealea,  442. 
olfactoriua,  325,  477.  536. 
opbthalmicus,  331,  385. 
opticus,  325,  351,  536.    , 
orbitalis,  321,  387, 478. 
palatinus  magnus,  478. 
medios,  478. 
minor,  478. 
palmaris  cutaneua,  52. 

uluaria  profondns.: 
superfieualis,  68,  70. 
patellaris,  102. 
perforans  Casserii,  29, 41. 
perinsBales     auperficiiUes,  W 

197. 
peroneal,  125,  162. 
petrosus   superficlalis  m^c:- 

333,  480. 
petrosus   supeniciaUB    parni. 

481. 
pbaT7ngei,46i. 
pbaryngeus  (8th)  459. 
phrenicus,  371 ,  41 1 . 
plantaris  extemusy  149. 

proftmdiu. 
153. 
Intemua,  148. 
pneumo-gastricua,  368, 444, 497, 

589. 
popliteus  externus,  125, 163. 

iutemus,  134. 
portio  dura,  325,  385,  529. 

mollis,  325, 529. 
pterygoidei,  398. 
pterygo>palatinus,  480. 
pudendus  inferior,  122, 188,  ]^ 
pudieuB  intemus,  122, 195,20! 

394. 
pulmonares  posteriores,  444. 
radialis,  52,  53. 
recurrens,  368, 444, 493. 

articularia,  163. 
respiratorius  oxtemas,  81 ,  34a. 
sacrales,  rami  antericnies,  297. 
rami  posteriores,  519. 
saphenua  extemtu^  132,154 
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ferv:  saphenua  intemus,  103, 154. 

sciaticus  magnus,  122,128,  299. 

parvus,  121,299. 
spheno-palatini,  472. 
spinalis    accessorius,   338,   370, 

457,  539. 
splanchnicuB  mnjor,  261,  447. 
minor,  362, 447. 
minimus,  262, 448. 
stemales  cutanei,  337. 
stylo-hyoideuB,  385. 
subcutaneus  malse,  387. 
suboccipitalis,  ramus  anterior, 

871,  457. 
suboccipitalis,  ramus  posterior, 

518. 
subscapulares,  20,  87. 
supra-mazillares  nervi  facialis, 
385. 
orbitalis,  320,  345.  386. 
Bcapularis,  36,  343. 
Bupra-ti-ochlearis,  321,  845,  385. 
spnpatheticus  abdominis,  261. 
cervicis,  370, 456. 
pelvis,  300. 
thoracis,  447. 
temporales  nervi  facialis,  321, 
385. 
profundi,  398. 
temporo-facialis,  385. 
temporo-orbitalis,  321,  887. 
thoracici  anteriores,  20. 

laterales,  11. 
thoradcus  posterior,  21, 343. 
tibialis  anterior,  154, 161. 

posterior,  141 . 
trigeminus,  324,  330,  538. 
trochlearis,  330,  345,  537. 
tympanicus,  460. 
uluaris,  30,  52,  68,  73. 
uterini,  312. 
Vidianua,  479. 
Ninth  nerve,  368, 403,  457,  540. 
Nodule,  558. 
Nose,  cartilages^  389. 
cavity  of,  473. 
meatus  of,  474. 
nerves  of,  477. 
septum  of,  473. 
Nuck,  canal  of;  313. 
Nuclei  of  medulla  oblongata,  559. 
Nuti-itious  artery  of  fibula,  140. 

of  femur.  111. 
of  humerus,  27. 
of  tibia^  140. 
KympbsB,  182. 

Obliquus  abdominis  extemus,  206, 208. 

intemus,  209. 
capitis  inferior  muscle,  517. 
superior  muscle,  517. 
oculi  inferior,  352. 
superior,  347. 
Obturator  artery,  97,  280,  293« 


Obtm*ator  fascia,  281. 

ligament,  280. 
muscle,  external,  113,  119. 
internal,  118,  287. 
nerve,  112,  259. 
Occipital  artery,  323,  365,  515. 
lobe  of  brain,  544,  545. 
sinus,  328. 
nerve,  323,  518. 
Occipito-atloid  ligaments,  501. 
axoid  ligament,  503. 
frontalis  muscle,  319. 
Odontoid  ligaments,  504. 
(Esophagus,  connections  of,  441. 

structure,  442. 
(Esophageal  arteries,  445. 
nerves,  442. 

opening    of   diaphragm, 
247. 
Olfactory  bulb,  635. 

nerve,  325,  477, 686. 
peduncle,  536. 
region,  477. 
Olivary  body,  538, 561. 
fasciculus,  555. 
Omentum,  great,  228. 
small,  228. 
splenic,  232. 
Omo-hyoid  muscle,  36,  339.  358. 
Openings  in  diaphragm,  247. 
Ophthalmic  artery,  350. 

ganglion,  349. 
nerve,  331,  385. 
vein,  351 . 
Opponens  pollicis  muscle,  72. 
Optic  commissure,  535. 
nerve,  351,  536. 
thalamus,  553. 
tract,  586. 
Ora  serrata,  569. 

Orbicular  ligament  of  the  radius,  82. 
Orbicularis  oris,  378. 

palpebrarum,  377. 
Orbit,  344. 

muscles  of.  347,  352. 
nerves,  345,  349. 
periosteum  of,  345. 
vessels,  346,  350. 
Orbital  nerve,  321,  387,  472. 
Orifice  of  the  urethra,  180, 306, 
of  the  uterus,  312. 
of  the  vagina,  182. 
Ossicula-auditfis,  483. 
Os  tincse,  312. 

uteri  externum,  313. 
internum,  312. 
Otic  ganglion,  481. 
Outlet  of  the  pelvis,  296. 
Ovary,  279, 313. 

arteries  of,  352. 
bulb  of,  313. 

Palate,  hard,  470. 

soft,  465, 466. 
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PalatiiM  artariet.  posterior,  480. 
Mtery,  inferior,  407. 
nerret,  478. 

PftlAtO^OMOi^  469. 

pbaryngeuB,  468. 
Palm  of  tha  hand,  6S. 
Palmar  arch,  deeis  78. 

anperfldal,  67. 
nenre  of  the  median,  S2. 
nerve  ol  the  ulnar,  deep,  73. 

enperficial, 
53. 
faacia,66. 
Palmaria  broTls  moBcte,  67. 
longtia  muacle,  42. 
Palpebxt^  3K8. 
Palpebral  arteries,  351. 

ligameot,  388. 
Pancreas,  eonnectlona.  244. 
structure  of,  269. 
Pancreatic  arteries,  241. 
duct,  244,  269. 
PancreaticD-duodenal  art«1es,  234, 240. 
PapiUsB  of  the  tongue,  486. 
Parallel  Assure,  542. 
Parietal  lo\>e,  642. 

lobule,  642. 
Parotid  gland,  881. 
Parts  beneath  glutens  maximna,  116. 
behind  inner  malleolus,  142. 

triangular  ligament,  191. 
passing  through  superior  tor- 
ture of  thorax,  449. 
Patellar  nerve,  102. 
plexud,  102. 
Peotinens  muscle,  108. 
Pectoralis  major  musde,  10. 
minor  muacle,  14. 
Peduncle  of  the  cerebellum,  inferior, 

667. 
middle, 

567. 
superiOT, 
666. 
of  the  cerebrum,  637. 
of  the  pineal  bodv.  664. 
Pelvis,  female,  dissection  or.  379,  289 

male,  dissection  ot,  279. 
Pelvic  cavity,  279. 
fascia,  281. 
iloor,  296. 
plexus,  300. 
side-view,  286. 
viscera,  male,  300. 
female,  309. 
Penis,  230. 

structure  of,  307. 
vessels  of,  196. 
Perforating  arteries  of  the   femoral, 

111,  128. 
of  internal  mam> 

mary,  433. 
of  the  palm,  74. 
of  the  sole,  163. 


Perforaoa  Gasseril  nerve,  29, 4L 
Pericardium,  441. 

vessels  cf,  445. 
PerinsBum,  both  sexaa,  ISl. 
fioniale,  195. 
male,  186. 
Perinmd  artery,  wapmAO^  187,  ISC 
fasda,  deep,  190,  800. 

anperfidal,  186.  IV 
nerves.  superfieiaJ,  188, ./ 
Periosteum  of  the  orbit,  345. 
Peritoneum,  228. 

of  female  pelvis,  tn. 
of  male  pelvis,  279. 
Peroneal  artery,  140. 

anterior,  150. 
nerve,  125,  162. 
Peroneus  brevis  muscle,  162. 
longus  muscle,  162. 
tertius  musde.  156. 
Peroneo-tibial  articulations^  171. 
Pes  aooeaaoriue,  661. 
anserinus,  386. 
hippocampi,  651. 
Petrosal  ^glion,  460. 

sinus,  inferior,  330. 
superior,  830. 
nerve,  lai^ge.  333,  480. 
small,  480. 
Peyer's  glands,  267. 
PhaiTuz,  fibrous  bag  o^  464. 
interior,  465. 
muscles  of,  462. 
openings  of,  465. 
Pharyngeal  ascending  artery,  463. 
nerve,  459, 461. 
plexua,  461. 
Phrenic  arteiy,  251. 

nerve,  871,  411. 
Pia  mater  of  the  brain,  528. 

of  the  cord,  621. 
Pillars  of  the  abdominal  ring;  2C6. 
of  the  fAucea,  465. 
of  the  fornix,  665. 
Phieal  body,  663. 
Pinna,  or  auricle  of  the  ear,  375. 
Pituitary  body.  636. 
Plantar  aponeuroaia,  143. 
arch  of  artery,  153. 
arteriea,  147,  163. 
ligament,  long,  175. 
nerve,  external,  149, 153. 
internal,  124. 
Plantaria  muacle^  134. 
Platysma  myoidea  moacle,  Z9H.  ^ 

JBO. 
Pleuna,  409. 
Plexus,  aortic,  261. 

brachial.  19, 342. 
eardiao,  ai^ierficlal,  418. 

deep,  437. 
carotid,  333. 
cavemoua,  333. 
oervical,  370. 
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'lezus^  oervioal,  superficial,  885. 

choroidea  cerebri,  548, 651. 

oerebelli,  559. 
ffulsa,  442,  444. 
hypogastrio,  800. 
lambar,  259,  261. 
meeeuterio,  inferior,  288. 
superior,  236. 
oesopbai^eal,  442, 444. 
patellar,  102. 
pelvic,  300. 
pharyngeal,  481. 
pulmonary,  posterior,  444. 
sacral,  297. 
solar,  261. 
'lica  semilunaris,  374. 
'neumo-gastric  nerve,  868.  444,  457, 

589. 
'omum  Adami,  854,  494. 
»ous  Varolii,  637. 

structure  of,  540. 
'opliteal  artery,  125. 
fascia,  123. 
glands,  126. 
nerve,  external,  125,  162. 

internal,  124. 
space,  124. 
vein,  126. 
Popliteus  muscle,  135. 
?ortio  dura,  821,  385,  589. 

mollis,  325,  539. 
Poms  opticus,  563. 
Posterior  chamber  of  eye,  565. 
commissure,  552. 
elastic  layer  of  cornea,  564. 
ligament  of  knee,  166. 
medullary  velum,  559. 
pyramid,  525. 
triangle  of  the  neck,  334. 
Pouch,  laryng^,  491. 
Poupart's  ligament,  95, 208. 
Prepuce,  220. 

EMnceps  cervicis  artery,  216. 
poUicis  artery,  74. 

of   the    foot, 
153. 
Processus  cochleariformis,  482. 

a  cerebello  ad  testes,  556. 
ad  pontem,  557. 
ad  medullam,557. 
vermiformes,  556,558. 
Proftmda  artny,  inferior,  27. 

of  the  neck,  435,  518. 
ofthe  thigh,  101,110. 
superior,  27,40. 
?romonto]y,  482. 
.'ronator  quadratus  muscle,  48. 
ladii  teres  muscle,  41. 
Prostata  gland,  connections,  288. 

structure,  303. 
'roetaiic  part  of  the  urethra,  805. 

sinuses,  305. 

*8oas  magnus  muscle,  109, 257. 

parvus  muscle,  258. 


Pterygoid  arteries,  396. 
nerves,  398. 
Fterygoidens,  extemus  muscle,  392. 
interuus  muscle,  394. 
Pterygo-maxillary  region,  390. 

liniment,  894. 
palatine  artery,  480. 
nerve,  480. 
Pubic  symphysis,  316. 
Pudendum,  181. 

Pudendal  inferior  nerve,  122, 188, 198. 
Pudic  arteries,  external,  91,  101,  208. 
artery,  internal,  120,  193,  201, 

294. 
nerve,    internal,   122,  195,  201, 
294. 
Pulmonary  artery,  421, 427. 
nerves,  444. 
veins,  412, 429. 
Puncta  lachrymalia,  374. 
Pylorus,  264. 
Pyloric  arteries,  239. 
Pyramid,  anterior,  638. 

of  the  cerebellum,  559. 
of  the  tympanum,  482. 
posterior,  525. 
Pyramidal  masses  of  kidney,  277. 
Pyramidalis  abdominis  muscle,  221. 

nasi  muscle,  377. 
Pynformis  muscle,  117,  300. 

Quadratus  femoris  muscle,  119. 

lumborum  muscle,  258. 

Radial  artery,  43, 61. 
nerve,  52,  63. 
vein  24  40 
Radialis  indids  artery,  74. 
Radio-carpal  articulation,  83. 
ulnar  articulations,  82. 
Ranine  artery,  406. 
Raphd  of  the  corpus  callosum,  547. 

of  the  penn»um,  181. 

Reoeptaculum  chyli,  262, 442. 

Reoto-veaioal  fascia,  282,  283. 

pouch,  228,  287. 

Rectus  abdominis  muscle,  221. 

capitis  anticus  major,  453. 
minor,  454. 
posticus  major,  517. 
minor,  517. 
lateralis,  454. 
femoris,  104. 
oculi  extemus,  851. 
inferior,  351. 
intemus,  351. 
superior,  347. 
Rectum,  coimections  of,  in  the  female, 

289. 
in  the  male, 
286. 
structure,  801. 
Recurrent  interosseous  artery,  60. 
radial,  45. 
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Baoarrent  tibial,  159. 

ulnar,  anterior,  49. 

posterior,  49. 
nerre   of   pneumo-gastrio 

868, 444, 493. 
nerve  of  the  tibial,  16*2. 
Remoyal  ef  the  brain,  325. 
Uenal  artery,  251. 

▼ein,  252,  278. 
Respiratory  nenre,  external,  81, 313. 
Bestiform  body,  539. 
Rete  testis,  809. 
Retina,  5G9. 
Retrahens  aarem,  319. 
Rhomboideos  major  moade,  511. 

minor,  510. 
Rtma  of  the  glottis,  487. 
King,  abdominal,  external,  206. 
internal,  218. 
femoral,  94. 
Risorius  Santorini  muscle,  360. 
Root  of  the  lung,  412. 
Roots  of  the  nerves,  525. 
Round  ligament  of  the  hip  joint,  131. 
of  the  liver,  232,  271. 
of  the  uterus,  291, 313. 
Bugaa  of  the  bladder,  304. 
oi  the  stomach,  264. 
of  the  vagina,  311. 

Baooulus  laryngis,  491. 
Bacral  artery,  lateral,  294. 
middle,  262. 
ganglia,  300. 
nerves,  anterior  branches,  227. 

posterior  branches,  519. 
plexns,  297. 
Sacro-coGcygeal  articulation,  315. 
iliac  articulation,  314. 
vertebral  articulation,  314. 
lumbalis  muscle,  {)13. 
bciatic  ligament,  large,  314. 
small,  315. 
Saphenous  vein,  external,  133. 

internal,  92, 154. 
opening,  92. 

nerve,  external,  132, 154. 
internal,  102, 154. 
Sartorius  muscle,  103. 
Scalenus  anticus  muscle,  452. 
medius,  452. 
posticus,  453. 
Scalp,  dissection  of,  318. 
Scapular  artery,  posterior,  37,  840. 
ligaments,  76. 
muscles,  32. 
Sibpulo-cUvicnlar  articulation,  76. 
humeral  articulation,  79. 
Scarpa's  triangle,  98. 
Schneiderian  membrane,  476. 
Sciatic  ^rtery,  120,  294. 

nerve,  lai^ge,  122, 128. 
small,  121. 
Sclerotic  coat  of  the  eye,  562. 


Sorotum,  181. 
Second  nerve,  8.51, 636. 
Socticm  of  upper  arm,  39. 
fore-arm,  64. 
wrist  joint,  65. 
thigh.  129. 
ankle,  143. 
leg,  163. 
heart,  425. 
the  neck,  520. 
spinal  cord,  522, 5S6. 
Semilunar  cartilages,  169. 
ganglia,  261. 
valves  of  aorta,  424. 

of  puluioDaiyart! 
421. 
Semi-bulbs  of  vagina,  201. 
Semi-membranosus  muaole,  127. 
Seminal  ducts,  303. 
Seminiferal  tubes.  309. 
^emi-spinalis  colli  muscle,  519. 
dorsi  muaele,  519. 
SemUtendinosus  muscle,  127. 
Septum  auricularum,  419. 
crurale,  95. 

intermuscular,  of  the  snc 
of    the  tLj 
102. 
luddnm,  549.  ! 

narium,  473. 

pectiniforme,  307.  | 

of  the  tongue, 486. 
ventriculorum,  416. 
Serratus  magnus  muscle,  21. 
posticus  inferior  512. 
superior,  512. 
Seventh  nerve,  825,  539. 
Sheath  of  the  fingers,  46. 

of  the  femoral  vessels,  93. 
of  the  rectus,  221. 
of  the  toes,  146. 
Shoulder  joint,  78. 
Sigmoid  artery,  236. 

flexure  of  the  colon,  2:7. 
v^llve8,  421,  423. 
Sinus,  basilar,  333. 

cavernous,  330. 
circular,  of  Ridley,  333. 
lateral,  829. 

longitudinal,  inferior,  32fl. 
superior,  ZiL 
occipital,  828. 
petrosal,  inferior,  330. 
superior,  330. 
pocularis,  305. 
prostaticus,  305. 
straight  of  the  skull,  328. 
torcular,  828. 
.transverse,  333. 
of  Valsalva,  424. 
Sixth  serve.  330, 352,*536. 
Small  intestine,  226, 265. 

omentum,  228. 
Soda  parotidis,  881. 
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ommissure,  553. 
alate,  465, 466. 

mascles  of,  4G7. 
plexus,  261. 

f  the  foot,  dissection  of,  143. 
)  muscle,  134. 
latic  artery,  252. 
cord,  219. 
fascia,  209. 
veins,  252. 
lo-palatine  artery,  480. 

ganglion,  478. 
nerves,  472. 
cter  ani  extemus,  183. 
intemus,  183. 
VHg^nss,  198,201. 
vesicae,  304. 
Han  lobe,  273. 

J  accessory  nerve,  370, 457,  539. 
arteries,  524,  629. 
cord,  624. 

membranes  of,  521. 
structure,  526. 
nerves,  525. 

roots  of,  525. 
veins,  521. 
ilis  dorsi  muscle,  013. 
ichnic  nerve,  large,  261, 447. 
small.  262. 447. 
smallest,  262,  448. 
sn,  connections  of,  245. 

structure,  269. 
lie  artery,  239,  241. 
omentum,  232. 
vein,  241. 
lias  capitis  muscle,  512. 

colli  mascle,  512. 
igy  bones,  474. 

part  of  the  urethra,  306. 
edins  muscle,  484. 
es  bone,  483. 
ate  ligament,  504. 
son's  duct,  381. 

uo-c\avicalar  articulation,  356. 
cleido-mastoid  mascle,  355. 
hyoid  muscle,  858. 
thyroid,  368. 
each,  form  and  divisions,  263. 
connections  of,  226. 
structure  of,  264. 
tKbt  sinus,  328. 
ate  body,  647. 
o-hyoid  ligament,  407. 
mascle,  368. 
nerve.  385. 
glossus  mascle,  403. 
mastoid  artery,  365. 
maxillary  ligament,  407. 
pharyngeus  mascle,  404, 463. 
^anconeos  muaple,  80. 
•arachnoid  space,  528. 

of  the  cord,  523. 
>clavian  artery,  340, 484. 
lert,431. 


Subclavian  artery,  right,  432. 

vein,  435. 
Subolavins  mascle.  14. 
Subcrureus,  168. 
Subcutaneous  malar  nerve,  387. 
Sublingual  artery,  406. 
gland,  401. 
Submaxillary  ganglion,  403. 
gland,  401. 
region,  400. 
Submental  artery,  366. 
Suboccipital  nerve,  anterior  branch, 
371,467. 
posterior  branch,  618. 
regnon,  517. 
Subpubic  ligament,  316. 
Subscapular  artery,  17,  87. 
nerves,  20, 87. 
Subsoapularis  muscle,  36. 
Substantia  perforata  antica,  586. 

postica,  536. 
Sulci  of  brain,  540. 

Sulcus,  longitudinal,  of  the  liver,  271. 
transverse,  271. 

of  the  spinal   cord,  anterior, 

524. 
lateral, 

525. 
posterior. 
525. 
Snperflcialis  cervicis  artery.  340. 

nerve,  335,  365. 
volsB  artery,  45. 
SuperEcial  fascia  of  the  groin,  206. 

of  the  perinsBum,  186, 

195 
of  the  thigh,  91. 
Supinator  radii  brevis,  57. 
longns,  54. 
Supra-marginal  lobale,  542. 

orbital  artery,  821,  846,  850. 
nerve,  320,  346,  386. 
renal  artery,  251 . 

capsule,  256,  278. 
scapular  artery,  36,  340. 
nerve,  86,  343. 
spinatus  muscle,  33. 
trochlear  nerve,  321. 346, 386. 
Sural  arteries,  126. 
Surgery  of  axillary  artery,  18. 
of  brachial  artery,  27. 
of  radial  artery,  46. 
of  ulnar  artery.  49. 
strangulated  femoral  hernia, 

96. 
of  femoral  artery,  100. 
fracture  of  the  patella,  106. 
of  femoral  artery  in  Hunter's 

canal,  107. 
of  popliteal  artery,  126. 
talipes  varus,  138. 
of  posterior  tibial  artery,  139. 
of  anterior  tibial  artery,  169. 
of  dorsal  artery  of  foot,  60. 
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Surgeiy.  amputationa  of  the  foot,  177. 
pawing  a  male  catheter,  179. 
a  female  catheter,!  80. 
of  the  ischio-rectal  fossa,  185. 
lithotomy,  189. 
strangulated  ingninal  hernia, 

218. 
radical  cure  of  hernia,  319. 
of  abdominal  aorta,  249. 
of  iliac  arteries,  355. 
of  temporal  artery,  823. 
of  Bobclavian  artery,  340. 
of  common  carotid  artery.  362. 
puncture  of  lachrymal  8ac,373. 
of  facial  artery,  384. 
cleft  palate,  468. 
Suspensory  ligament  of  the  lens,  568. 

of  the  li^er,  232. 

of  the  penis,  220. 

Sympathetic  nerve  in  the  abdomen, 

261. 
in  the  head,  833. 
in  the  neck,  370, 

456. 
in  the  pelvis,  300. 
in  the  thoraz,447. 
Symphysis  pubis,  315. 
Synovial  membranes  of  wrist,  85. 

of  foot,  176. 

Tenia  hippocampi,  551. 

semiciroularis,  548. 
Tapetum  laddum,  662. 
Tarsal  artery,  160. 

cartilages,  388. 
Tarso-metatarsal  articulations,  176. 
Teeth,  470. 

Temporal  artery,  anterior,  322. 
deep,  3%. 
middle,  322. 
superficial,  322, 364. 
fascia,  323. 
lobe,  543. 
muscle,  323, 391. 
nerves,  deep,  398. 

superficial,  321,385. 
vein,  367. 
Temporo-facial  nerve,  385. 

maxillary  articulation,  392. 
Tendo  Achillis,  134. 
Tendons  of  flexor  sublimis,  70. 

of  flexor  profundus,  71. 
Tensor  palati  muscle,  468. 
tarsi,  388. 
tympani,  484. 
vaginae  femoris,  103. 
Tentorium  cerebeili,  327. 
Teres  m^jor  muscle,  21,  34. 

minor,  34. 
Testis,  descent  of,  210. 

structure  of,  S07. 
Thalamus  opticus,  648,  653. 
Thebesian  foramina,  419. 
'    valve,  419. 


Thigh,  dissection  of,  back,  IK. 

front,  109. 
inner  side,  Ifl^ 
Third  nerve,  330, 352,537. 

ventricle,  552. 
Thoracic  aorta,  444. 

duct.  368, 442. 
ganglia,  447. 
nerves,  anterior,  30. 
nerve,  posterior,  SI. 
Tharadoa-acromtiaUa  artety,  16. 
alaria,  16. 
lontra.  16. 
superior,  16. 
Thorax,  407. 

soperior  aperture  of,  449. 
Thyro-arytsenoid,  bgaments,  491. 
arytsenoideua  muscle,  4S0. 
epiglottidean  ligament,  4K 
byoid  membrane,  493. 
muscle,  358. 
nerve.  370. 
Thyroid  artery,  inferi<nr,  433. 
lowest,  430. 
superior,  Z6L 
axis  of  artery,  ^3. 
body,  439. 
cardlage,  494. 
vdn,  inferior,  434. 
middle,  368. 
superior,  368. 
Tibial  artery,  anterior,  157. 
posterior,  138. 
nerve,  anterior,  154, 161. 

posterior,  141. 
veins,  anterior,  158. 
posterior,  138. 
Tibialis  anticus  muscle,  155. 

posticus,  136. 
Tibio-fibular  articulations,  171. 

tarsal  articulation,  173. 
Tongue,  484. 

musdes  of,  486. 
nerves  of,  486. 
papillse  of^  485. 
Tonsil,  470. 

Tonsillitio  artery,  407. 
Torcular  Herophili,  328. 
Trachea,  connections  of.  438. ' 

structure  of,  450. 
Trachelo-mastoid  muscle,  514. 
Tragus,  376. 
Transverse  arteries  of  pons,  529. 

fissure  of  the   oerebrc 
652. 

of  the  liver.  271. 
ligament  of  the  aoettcc 
lum,  13'2. 

of  the  atlas,  m 
of  the  knee,  169 
of  the  metacarpu 

75. 
of  the  metatarfs» 
176. 
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Transverse  ligameat  of  the  eoapula,  77. 
perinaBal  artery,  187,  197. 
sinus,  333. 
Transversalis  abdominis  muscle,  210. 
colli  artery,  3-39,  484. 
cervicis  muscle,  514. 
faciei  artery,  384. 
fascia,  213. 

humeri  artery,  340, 434. 
Transversns  linc^aa,  486. 
pedis,  162. 
periniBi,  189, 199. 

deep,  193,  201. 
Trapezius  muscle,  £08. 
Trapezoid  ligament,  77. 
Triangle  of  the  neck,  anterior,  871 . 

posterior,  884. 
Scarpa's,  98. 
Triangular  cartilage  of  the  nose,  890. 
fascia  ot'ffroin,  209,  215. 
fibro-cartilage  of  wrist,  86. 
ligament   of  the  urethra, 

190, 200. 
space  of  the  thigh,  98. 

bladder,  304. 
Triangularis  stemi  muscle,  408. 
Triceps  extensor  cubiti,  38. 
Tricuspid  valve,  420. 
Trigeminal  nerve,  330,  638. 
Trigonum  vesicee,  304. 
Trochlea,  347. 
Trochlear  nerve,  inftra,  349. 

supra,  321,  845,385. 
Tuber  cinerenm,  535. 
Tabercala  quadrigemina,  55ft. 
Tuberculum  Loweri,  419. 
Tubules  of  the  stomach,  265. 

of  small  intestine,  266. 
of  large  intestine,  268. 
Tubuli  semiuiferi,  809. 

urlniferi,  277. 
Tunica  albugiuea  oculi,  563. 
testis,  808. 
of  the  ovary,  313. 
conjunctiva,  888,563. 
fiuyschlana,  566. 
vaginalis,  220,  308. 
yasculosa  testis^  808. 
Turbinate  bones,  474. 
Tympanic  nerve,  460. 
Tympanum,  481. 

muscles  of,  484. 
ossicles  of,  488. 

Ulnar  artery,  49. 

nerve,  80,  52,  68. 

deep  branch  of,  73. 
veins,  anterior,  23.  * 

posterior,  28,  53. 
Umbilical  hernia,  902. 

region  of  the  abdomen,  226. 
Umbilicus,  203. 
Ureter,  256,  287. 
Urethra,  female,  connections,  289. 


Urethra,  female,  orifice  of,  182. 
structure,  810. 
male,  interior,  804. 

connections,  285. 
Uriniferous  tubes,  277. 
Uterine  arteries,  293. 

plexus  of  nerves,  812. 
Uterus,  311. 

interior  of,  812. ' 
ligaments  of,  279,  291. 
connections  of,  289. 
structure  of,  312. 
Uvula  cerebelli,  569. 
palati,  465. 
vesicae,  304. 

Vagina,  connections,  291. 

structure  and  form,  310. 
Vaginal  arteries.  293. 

plexus.  800. 
Vagus  nerve,  368,  444,  457,  539. 
Vallecula,  558. 
Valve,  coronary,  419. 
Eustachian,  419. 
of  csBCum,  268. 
mitral,  423. 
pyloric,  264. 
semilunar,  421, 424. 
tricuspid,  420. 
of  Vieussens,  557. 
Valvulffi  conniveutes,  266. 
Vas  deferens,  288,  308. 

aberrans,  809. 
Vasa  brevia  arteries,  241. 
efferentia  testis,  809. 
recta  testis,  839. 
vorticosa,  566. 
Vastus  extemus  muscle,  105. 
intemus  muscle,  105. 
Vein,  angular,  884. 

ascending  cervical,  434. 

pharyngeal,  462. 
auricular  posterior,  367. 
axillary,  19. 
azygos,  large,  262, 443. 
small,  262, 446. 

superior,  446. 
basilic,  23. 
brachial,  29. 
brachio-cephalic,  left,  435. 

right,  435. 
bronchial,  445. 
cardiac,  418. 
cava,  inferior,  263, 419. 
superior,  419,  430. 
cephalic,  24. 
cerebral,  552. 
circumflex  iliac,  254. 
coronary,  of  the  heart,  418. 

of  the  stomach,  212. 
deep  cervical,  435. 
diaphragmatic,  inferior,  261. 
dorsal,  of  the  penis,  195,220. 
of  the  clitoris,  202. 
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Vein,  doni-spinal,  581. 
emnlgvDt,  i2fr2, 278. 
epigaatric,  deep,  2M. 

superficial,  91, 101. 
fodal,  3S4. 
femoral,  101. 
of  Qfllen,  552. 
gluteal,  296. 
hiemorrholdal,  186,  238. 
hepatic,  274. 
iliac,  common,  253. 

external,  2.^4. 

internal,  294. 
infra-orbital,  473. 
innominate,  435. 
intercostal,  446. 

suiierior,  435. 
intraspinal,  521, 524. 
interlobular,  274. 
intralobular,  274. 
jugular,  anterior,  357. 
external,  335. 
internal,  367, 457. 
lingual,  406. 

longitudinal,  of  the  spine,  521. 
lumbar,  258. 
mammary,  internal,  432. 
maxillary,  internal,  396. 
median,  of  the  arm,  22, 40. 
basilic,  24. 
cephalic,  24. 
meningo-rachidian,  591. 
mesenteric,  interior,  238. 
superior,  236. 
occipital,  367. 
ophthalmic,  351. 
ovarian,  252. 
pharyng^l,  462. 
phreiirc,  inferior,  251 . 
popliteal,  126. 
portal,  244. 
posterior  spinal,  521. 
profunda,  of  the  thigh.  111. 
pudic,  external,  91, 101. 

internal,  120,  193, 295. 
pulmonary.  412, 429. 
radial,  cutaneous,  24,  40. 
renal,  252, 278. 
sacral,  lateral,  295. 
middle,  252. 
saphenous,  external,  133. 

internal,  92,  154. 
sciatic,  295. 
spermatic,  252. 
spinal,  470. 
splenic,  241. 
subclavian,  435. 
Bublobnlar,  274. 
supra-renal,  251. 

scapular,  340. 


Vein,  temporal,  superficial,  SGT. 
thyroid,  inferior,  434. 
middle,  368. 
superior,  368. 
tibial,  anterior,  158. 

posterior,  138. 
transverse  cervical,  840. 
ulnar  anteriOT,  23, 40. 

posterior,  23. 
umbilical,  426. 
vertebral,  432, 518. 
of  the  vertebne,  521. 
Velum  interposituni.  551. 

pendulum  palati,  465. 
Vena  cava,  inferior,  258,  419. 

opening'  for,  S47. 
superior,  419, 430. 
portaB,244. 
Venae  cav»e  hepatactt.'Wi. 
Ventricles  of  the  brain,  filttv,U9. 

fourth,  va. 
lateral.  547. 
third,  552. 
Ventricles  of  the  heart,  left,  423. 

right,  420. 
structure  of, 
420. 
of  the  laiynx,  491. 
Vermiform  appendix,  2b7. 

processes,  556,  556. 
Vertebral  artery,  432, 456, 517, 629. 

vein,  432,  518. 
Veins  of  the  brain,  552. 

of  the  dura  mater,  324, 328. 
of  the  heart,  418. 
Veru  montanum,  305. 
Vesica  urinaria,  303. 
Vesical  artery,  inferior,  293. 
superior,  293. 
Vesiculse  seminales,  connectious.£»^. 

structure,  303. 
Vessels  of  root  of  neck,  430. 
Vestibule  of  the  vulva,  182. 
Vidian  artery,  480. 
nerve,  479. 
Villi,  Intestinal,  266. 
Vitreous  body,  568. 
Vocal  cords,  491. 
Vulva,  181. 

"Wharton's  duct,  401 . 
Willis,  circle  of,  532. 
Winslow's  foramen,  2.S0. 
Wrisberg's  nerve,  20,  22. 
Wrist  joint,  83. 

Yellow  spot  of  eyeball,  669. 

Zygomaticus  major  muscle,  S80. 
minor,  380. 


THE  END. 
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